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PREFACE 


The purpose of this volume is to enable people 
to utilize, beautify and enjoy the use and owner- 
ship of land. ‘‘BACK TO THE LAND”’ does 
not necessarily mean removing from one loca- 
tion to another, but rather the utilization of 
land wherever you are—your home garden and 
grounds, either city, suburb, or your country 
farm. 

Nevertheless, this volume does teach you how 
to go back to the land and shows you how to 
choose the location most hkely to meet your 
requirements and realize for you the best 
results. 

This volume tells where desirable land is 
located, how far there, the climate, and popula- 
tion of over 43,000 market towns. It tells how 
to subdue the land, fertilize, plant, cultivate, 
grow the best fruits and grains, the use of agri- 
cultural tools; how to utilize domestic animals, 
breed flocks, grow flowers, beautify the home 
surroundings, how to prosper and enjoy rural 
life. 

Within these pages more than one thou- 
sand subjects pertaining to farming, garden- 
ing, home building and care of domestic ani- 
mals are treated practically in such plain lan- 
euage that beneficial results are certain to be 
obtained by all persons who follow directions. 

THomas KE. HILu 
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Index of Guide to Land 


[An Alphabetical Index to One Thousand Subjects and Titles covered in this book will be 
found on pages 441-445. Index to Illustrations, pages 446-448. ] 


For Description of Any One of the Forty-eight States and Territory of Alaska, See General Index of States. 


General Index of States 
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Guide. 
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A GUIDE TO LAND 


How to Use the Soil for Pleasure and Profit. 


Ever since the days “‘when Adam delved and Eve span,”’ the soil has fur- 
nished man’s greatest and most natural means of livelihood. In fact, a man 
is never more of a man than when engaged in garnering a living from the 
bountiful bosom of Mother Earth. 

The importance of the soil as a natural resource, and the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from land culture, are recognized today as never before 
in the history of the race. Congestion of population in urban centers, result- 
ing in unemployment, poverty, disease, distress, squalor and crime, has turned 
the eyes of thousands of city residents to the opportunities afforded on every 
hand to gain health, happiness and financial freedom, by intelligent use of 
available land. 

But the stumbling-block in the way of the city or suburban resident hith- 
erto has been the question, how to set about it? How to realize the natural 
desire to get ‘‘back to the land’’? How to utilize the garden space, the vacant 
lot, the suburban acre, or the possible truck farm or quarter section, so as to 
make them yield the profit that other men and women have wrested from 
their Jand, with bettered health and untold pleasure? The city man has hesi- 
tated to turn to the land for a living because of lack of exact knowledge 
how to make it pay. Now he need hesitate no longer, for in this book will be 
found in plenty just the kind of information and advice he requires, based 
upon the results of actual experience on the land and having all the weight 
and advantage of expert authority. 

This is the first and only book to give this information to the land- 
hungry and the seeker after economic freedom. The slightest inspection will 
suffice to show that the book is replete with the most valuable features. Its 
““Guide to the Land’’ is the most comprehensive ever published, and the most 
useful to those seeking a locality for settlement, because it shows the char- 
acteristics of all available localities, including conditions of climate, soil and 
transportation, the kinds of crops that may be raised, and all the possibilities 
for profit that exist in the soil. Besides all this, a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation of a general character respecting each locality, is given in the Guide. 

The Guide, however, important as it is, forms only one of the many fea- 
tures of this book that will appeal to the man or woman who feels the irresist- 
ible call ‘‘back to the land.’’ It may not be necessary to look for a new loca- 
tion—and in that case this book will tell you what you can do with the land 


A Guide to Land—Continued 


you have, though it be but the backyard of a city lot. It is packed full of 
the most practical kind of information on all subjects of interest to those who 
would know the joy and gain the benefit of raising the things that spring 
from the soil and the creatures that thrive upon them. 

The best methods of agriculture, of horticulture, of stock-breeding, of 
dairying, of raising poultry for profit, of market gardening, fruit culture, bee- 
keeping, and a host of other profitable pursuits upon the land, are here de- 
seribed in full. The language of the book is that of the practical man, easily 
understandable and plain in direction and advice; but the information given 
is based upon exact science, upon knowledge gained by experience. It is akin 
to the information that would be gained by attendance at one of the great 
agricultural colleges, those splendid institutions that have done so much of 
late years to increase the efficiency of American agriculture and the comfort 
of rural homes; and that are yearly sending out their thousands of young men 
and women equipped with scientific ability to make two ears of corn grow 
where only one grew before, or to make the home of the ruralite healthier, 


happier and more prosperous by approved methods of domestic science. To 
those who cannot attend a school of agriculture, this book will bring, in a form 
for ready reference, many of the benefits of a technical training for living off 
the soil. 

The business of farming is today at the flood-tide of prosperity. Every 
product of the soil is in great demand and the rewards of the agriculturist far 
exceed all previous records. No wonder then that the thoughts of hundreds 
of thousands of men in all walks of life are turned toward the business in 
which, more than in any other, the individual is his own master, the arbiter of 
his own destiny. 

Nature stands ready to enter into partnership with any man who will 
undertake soil-cultivation-in earnest, and will help him to success. And this 
book will show him how to start right in the oldest, greatest and most luera- 
tive business the world has ever known. It is a book for everybody, since 
everybody is interested in the land; a book for the business man, the parent 
and the teacher; for the dweller in the city and the tiller of the soil. From its 
pages the young may learn, or may be taught, how the wonderful products 
of Nature are made available for man’s use, and every seeker after inde- 
pendence and comfort may learn how to secure them from the soil. 
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The World and Its Divisions of Land and Water 


THE EARTH AS IT APPEARS IN SPACE 
Showing Earth, Sun, Moon, a Comet and various Planets as they revolve in the immensity of space. 


- Admitting the theory that the earth, in its interior, is filled with liquid fire which finds vent, 
from time to time, in voleanic eruption, it is easy to understand how, in the remote past continents 


may have been thrown up, the moisture on the earth’s surface settling into the hollows, thus making 
the oceans, seas and lakes. 
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MAP OF THE PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH 
Displaying the central situation of the United States in relation to other countries of the world. 


HARVEST TIME IN DI¥- 
FERENT PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


In January the wheat 
is harvested in Australia, 
New Zealand, Chile and 
the Argentine Republic. 


In February and March 
the harvest has extended 
into upper Egypt and 
India. 


In April it is in lower 
His ypit, India, (Persia; 
Syria, Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Mexico and Cuba. 

In May it reaches per- 
fection in Algeria, Cen- 
tral Asia, China, Japan, 
Morocco and Texas. 

In June it has reached 
into Oregon, California, 
Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Missouri, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and the 
South of France. 


In July it has extended 
into New Zealand, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Southern Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Upper Canada, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, South of 
Russia, Germany, Switz- 
erland and the South of 
England. 


In August the harvest 
is actively going forward 
in Central and Northern 
Minnesota, Dakota, Mani- 
toba, Lower Canada, Co- 
lumbia, Belgium, Holland, 
Great Britain, Denmark, 
Poland and Central Rus- 
sia. 

In September and Oc- 
tober it has reached up 
into Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden and the North of 
Russia. 


In November it is pro- 
ceding in Peru and South 
Africa, and in December 
it is in Burmah. 


FOREIGN CITIES, DIS- 
TANCES FROM 
CHICAGO. 

Miles. 


Amsterdam, Holland.4,897 


Antwerp, Belgium. .4,912 
Athens, Greece...... 6,567 
Berlin, Germany.... .5,147 
Bremen, Germany...5,147 
ISROLGIUSI, | dhtalyc. sce 6;117 


Brussels, Belgium...4,887 
Christiania, Norway .5,562 
Con’nople, Turkey.. .6,722 


Rangoon, India... ,12,822 
St. Helena, West of 
PASE TUCO cov shsuercicre ese te 10,192 


Bahia, (Brazil: ..c..- 
Bermuda, E. of U. S8.1,692 


Colon, Columbia.....3,217 
HMavena, Cuba... .:.. 2,382 
Livingston, Guate- 

Moni: Va Boocd Ao oma oCTe Alt 


Nassau, Bahama Ils..2,067 
Rio Janerio, Brazil.7,642 
SIMPaporer gc ee nema 11,328 
Tampico, Mexico... .3,162 
Adelaide, Australia..11,933 
Hongkong, China... .9,678 
Honolulu, Sand. Is.. .4,733 
Melbourne, Aus..... 11,353 
Yokohama, Japan. ..7,813 
Well’ton, N. Zealand.9,878 


Relief Map Showing Mountains, Oceans, Lakes, Rivers and Plains 


Part of the Western Hemisphere, Including North American Continent. 
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Map of the North American Continent. 


Occupied, two thousand or more years ago, by the Mound Builders; more 
recently by the red men, called Indians; opened to civilization by Christo- 
pher Columbus, who discovered the Bahama Islands, October 12, 1492. 

This map and three others taken from “Hill’s Guide,’’ by Thomas E. 
Hill, published by Laird & Lee, Chicago, Il. 

When examining the map of North America figures will be found extend- 
ing from left to right, beginning with A 1 and A 2, in the Arctic regions; 
succeeding which are B 1, ete., in the regions south of latitude 80; while 
south of latitude 70 are GC 1, and so on, down to Central America. Letters 
and figures on the map indicate important loealities. By examining the 
map the letters and figures will be readily found indicating points that are 
thus described. 


A 1. North Pole. E 28. Quebec, Can. 
A 2. Highest Point E29. Nova Scotia. 
of Arctic Ex- E30. Gulf of St. Law- 
ploration. rence. 
1. Point Barrow. E31. Newfoundland. 
2. Cape Sabin. San Francisco. 
3. Baffin’s Bay. Sierra Nev. Mts. 
4. Greenland. San Diego. 
Spitzbergen. Salton Lake. 
1. Siberia, Russia. Colorado River. 
2. Behring’s Str’t. Mex. Boundary. 
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Pa 3. Alaska. - Rocky Mts. 

y 4. Yukon River. - Denver, Colo 
i. 5. Can. Dominion. - Santa Fe, 

1h 


6. M’Kenzie River. 
Cc %. Gt. Bear Lake. 
C 8. Gt. Slave Lake. 
C 9. Hudson Bay. 
C10. Hudson Strait. 
Cll. Davis Strait. 


Indian Ter. 
Arkansas River. 
Red River. 
Missisippi River 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ohio River. 

- Cincinnati, O. 
Allegheny Mts. 
\ Charleston, S. C. 
1. Mt. St. Elias. - Cape Hatteras. 
2. Mt. Fairweather. F 20. Wash’gton, D.C. 
8. Sitka, Alaska. F 21. Phil’delphia, Pa. 
4. Mt. Brown. F 22, Bermuda Isl’ds. 
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5. Lake- Winnipeg.F 23. Atlantic Ocean. 
’ 6. Winnipeg. G 1. Pacific Ocean. 

7. Lake Nipigon. G 2. Guadaloupe Is. 

8. Labrador. G $8. Tropic of Canc’r. 


9. Strait of BelleG 4. Low. California. 
Isle. G 5. Gf. of Calif’nia. 

1. Vancouver Is. G 6. Mexico. 

2. Victoria, B. C. G %. Sierra Madre. 

3. Mt. St. Helens. G 8. Rio Grande. 

4. Portland, Ore. G 9. Monterey, Mex. 

5. Columbia River.G 10. Gulf of Mexico. 

6. Boundary Line.Gil. Galveston, Tex. 
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7%. Salt Lake, Utah.G12. New Orleans. 

8. Yellowstone Pk.G13. Florida. 

9. Missouri River. G14. St. Augustine. 

10. Dakota. G15. Havana. 

11. St. Paul, Minn.G 16. Cuba, W. Indies. 

12. Duluth, Minn. G1%. Watling Island. 

138. Lake Superior. H 1. Mexico City. 

14. Mackinac. H 2. Pococatepetl. 

15. Lake Michigan. H 8. Vera Cruz, Mex. 

16. Chicago. Ee 42 Yucatan, S: A. 

17. Lake Huron. H 5. Guatemala. 

18. Detroit, Mich. H 6. Honduras. 

19. Lake Erie. H %. Nicaragua. 

20. Cleveland. H 8. Nicaragua Lake. 

21. Buffalo, N. Y. H 9. Caribbean Sea. 

22. Lake Ontario. H10. Jamaica. 

23. Montreal, Can. H11. Hayti, W. Inds. 

24. New York, N. Y.I 1. Ist. of Panama. 

25. Boston, Mass. I 2. Aspinwall. 

26. Mt. Wash’gton.I 3. U. S. of Col’bia. 

2%. St. Lawrence R.I 4. Venezuela, S. C. 
I 5. Equator. 


Description of Notable Objects on the North 
American Continent, 


Al. The Nerth Pole. An imaginary point 
where the lines of longitude are supposed 
to converge. 


A2. The Point Near the North Pole, 
reached by arctic navigators, being Lock- 
wood Island. discovered by the Greely ex- 
pedition in May, 1888, and supposed to be 
about 450 miles from the North Pole. Fail- 
ing to get supplies, the expedition started 
southward, and camped at Cape Sabin (see 
B. 2), about 420 miles southwest of Lock- 
wood Island. where they were rescued in a 
dying condition by the relief expedition un- 
der guidance of Commander W. S. Schley, 
7 being rescued alive, 17 having died before 
relief arrived. 


Bl. Point Barrows. The northernmost 
point of Alaska, and the most northern point 
of the United States’ possessions. 


B2. Cape Sabin. A locality that will 
always be notable as the place where the 
Greely explorers went into camp and waited 
for relief, which did not come until the 
majority of the party had died. 


_B3._ Baffin’s Bay. So named after Wil- 
liam Baffin, who first explored the region 
in 1816. It is a large inland sea, 1,000 
miles long and 500 miles wide. 


B 4. Greenland. A _ region 
of unknown extent north- 
ward, said to have been dis- 
covered in the ninth cen- 
tury by an Icelander. Dr: 
Kane extended his explora- 
tions northward, across 
Greenland, to within 520 
miles of the North Pole. The 
whole face of the northern 


portion is covered with a 
sheet of ice and = snow. 
Greenlanders are widely 


scattered throughout the 
colder regions of the north. 


B 5. Spitzbergen. A group 
of islands covering about 
80,000 English square miles. 
Covered with nearly perpet- 
ual snow and glaciers. 


C 1. Siberia. A vast ter- 
ritory in North Asia, _ be- 
longing to Russia, 4,000 
miles long and 2,600 wide. 


C 2. Bebring’s Strait. Ex- 
plored by Vitus Behring in 
1728; is nearly 50 miles wide 
from Alaska to Siberia, with 
three uninhabited islands 
nearly midway between. To- 
wards the middle the water 
is about 120 feet in depth. 
With a railroad spanning the 
distance between Alaska and 
Siberia, either above water 
or in a tunnel under the 
water, nearly all portions of 
the world could be traversed 
by continuous railways. 


C 3. Alaska. Belongs to 
the United States; comprises 
565,862 square miles; popu- 
lation in 1900, 63,592. A 
small proportion are whites. 
Purchased of Russia, in 1867, 
for $7,200,000. Alaskan 
waters are the home of the 
fur seal, the largest weigh- 
ing about 700 pounds. 


C 4. Yukon’ River. The 
principal river of Alaska; 
rises in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in the Canadian Do- 
minion, flows 2,000 miles, 
and empties into the Pacific 
ocean some 400 miles south- 
west of Behring Strait. 


C 5. Canadian Dominion. 
A vast area of country in 
the northern part of North 
America, usually designated 
as British America, contains 
8,500,000 square miles, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, and from 
the United States to the Arc- 
tic Ocean. Population in 
1901 was 5,528,847. 


C G6. Mackenzie River. An 


important river of British 
America, 1,773 miles long. 
Runs through Athabasca 
and Great Slave Lakes, and 
empties into the Arctic 
Ocean. 


C %. Great Bear Lake. By 
observing a perfect map of 
North America it will be 
seen that a chain of lakes 
extends from the Arctic 
Ocean, near Alaska, east- 
ward to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The most north- 
erly of these is Great Bear 
Lake, the area of surface of 
which is estimated to be 14,- 
000 square miles. 
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Localities and Objects Designated on Map by Letters and Numbers 


C 8 Great Slave Lake. 
Next, south of Great Bear, 
is Great’ Slave Lake, 300 
miles in length by 50 in 
width, and like other lakes 
in this region, wholly frozen 
over for six months in the 
year. 


Cc 9. Hudson Bay. A 
great inland sea, on the bor- 
ders of which the Hudson 
Bay Company, which was 
established in 1670, held 
control until 1869; at which 
time their possessions were 
transferred to the Dominion 
of Canada for the sum of 
$1,500,000, they only reserv- 
ing their trading posts and 


a small amount of land 
around each post. 
C 10. Hudson Strait is a 


body of water joining Hud- 
son Bay with the Atlantic 


Ocean; is 450 miles in 
length, by 60 miles in 
width. 

C 11. Davis Strait. So 


called from the name of the 
navigator who first discov- 
ered it. Connects Baffin’s 
Bay with the Atlantic 
Ocean, being at its narrow- 
est point 160 miles in width. 


C 12. Iceland. An island 
300 miles in length by 200 
miles in width; in the north- 
ernmost part of the Atlantic 
in the confines of the Arc- 
tic Ocean; belongs to the 
kingdom of Denmark. Is 
about 800 miles from Nor- 
way and 300 from Green- 
land. Settled by Norwegians 
in the latter part of the 
ninth century; has thus been 
open to. civilization over 
1,000 years. Possessed once 
a climate much more warm 
than now. 


In spite of cold and pov- 
erty its people have been 
noted for literary attain- 
ments and scientific acquire- 


ments. Population, 1901, 
78,470. 

C 13. Norway. Formerly 
formed with Sweden one 
joint kingdom; is 1,100 
miles long and 250 miles 


wide; has, however, its own 
government, legislative ma- 
chinery, army and navy. 
after the manner of each 
separate State in the United 
States. 


C 14. Aretie Circle. A 
circle drawn around the 
North Pole which is sup- 
posed to divide the arctic 


regions from the temperate 
zone. 


D 1. Mt. St. Elias. A vol- 
canic mountain between 
Alaska and British Amer- 
ica; is 19,000 feet in height 
and is one of the highest 
peaks in North America, 


D 2. Mt. Fairweather. In 
southeast Alaska; is 14,900 
feet, or 2% miles, in height. 


D 3. Sitka. The former 
capital of Alaska, on the 
coast, in the southernmost 
part of that territory. 


Points of Interest in the Central Part of North America 


D 4. Mt. Brown. Is 15,900 feet 
high, in the Rocky Mountains, 
near Mt. Hooker, in the same 
range of mountains; the latter 
being 15,675 feet in height. 


D 5. Lake Winnipeg. Is 90 
miles north of Minnesota; is 264 
miles long, 85 miles wide. 


D 6. Winnipeg. Capital of Man- 
itoba; celebrated for its schools 
and advanced civilization. Popu- 
lation, 1901, 90,204, 


D %. Lake Nipigon. An im- 
portant lake at the head of Nipi- 
gon River, renowned as a resort 
for fishermen. 


D 8. Labrador. A portion of 
the North American continent 
supposed to have been visited by 
the Northmen in the ninth cen- 
tury; is a cold, frigid region a 
large portion of the year, and is 
settled largely by the Esquimaux. 
Is under English rule, 


D 9. Strait of Belle Isle. A 
narrow neck of water separating 
Labrador from Newfoundland. 


E 1. Vancouver Island. Is 270 
miles long, 50 miles wide, and 
has, with its chief town, Victoria, 
a large and growing population. 
Under British rule. 


E 2. Victoria. Capital of the 
province of British Columbia; 
stands at the southeast extrem- 
ity of Vancouver Island, 


E 3. Mt. St. Helena, In the 
southeast of Washington State; 
13,400 feet high. Mt. Hood, in 
northern Oregon, is 11,225 feet 
high. 


E 4. Portland, Ore. Population 
1900, 90,426. This is a region, ow- 
ing to mild, moist and favorable 
climate, of remarkable fruit and 


vegetable production. 


E 5. Columbia River, Largest 
stream on the western coast of 
the United States, being 1,000 
miles long. * 


E 6. Boundary Line, between 
the United States and the Brit- 
ish Dominion. 


E 7%. Salt Lake. An extensive 
Sheet of salt water, 70 miles long 
and 30 miles wide, having an ay- 
erage depth of 7 or 8 feet, and 
nowhere over 20 feet in depth. 
Its surface is over 4,200 feet 
above the sea. Nine islands are 
found in this lake, some of which 
are 38,250 feet above the level of 
its surface. No living creature 
is found in its waters, which con- 


stitute one of the purest and 
most concentrated brines in the 
orld. Receives fresh water 


: om two sources, but has no out- 
et. 


E 8. Yellowstone Park. Is 65 
miles long and 55 miles wide; 
contains from 5,000 to 10,000 
springs, and 50 geysers. that 
throw water to a height of from 
50 to 200 feet, Was set apart 
Pea eee as a public park in 


E 9. Missouri River. The long- 
est continuous river in the world; 
springs out in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in Montana, runs north 200 
miles, thence east 1,200 miles, 
thence southeast to the mouth of 
the Kansas River, thence east to 
the Mississippi, thence south, in 
the union with the Mississippi, to 


the Gulf of Mexico; its entire 
length being 4,506 miles; 2,540 
miles being navigable, in high 


water, up from the Mississippi. 


E 10. Dakota. So called from 
the Dakota Indians; was. set 
apart as a territory in 1861, and 
admitted into the Union as two 
states in 1889. Bountiful wheat- 
growing region, 


E 11. St. Paul. 
163,065. 


E 12. Duluth. Population, 1900, 
52,969. 


E 13. Lake Superior. Is the 
largest body of fresh water in 
the world, being 355 miles long 
and 160 wide; is 600 feet above 
the level of the sea; its average 
depth is 1,000 feet, its bottom 
thus being 400 feet below the 
level of the sea, 


E 14. Mackinae. An island lo- 
cated at the northern extremity 
of Michigan, in the Straits of 
Mackinac; is a national park 3 
miles long by 2 miles wide; is 
much frequented as a summer re- 
sort. 


E 15. Lake Michigan. The sec- 
ond in size of the great fresh 
water lakes; lies wholly in the 
United States, 240 miles long and 
88 miles wide in some places. 


E 16. Chicago. In the vicinity 
of Chicago, and to the westward, 
throughout the Mississippi val- 
ley, are the great prairies where 
the rank growth of vegetation 
has blossomed and gone to de- 
Cay, every year for centuries, cre- 
ating a wondrously fertile soil, 
adapted to the growth of that 
important cereal known as corn. 


E 17%. Lake Huron. One of the 
five great lakes. Separates the 
Canadian dominion from the 
State of Michigan. Area, 20,000 
square miles, Depth, 1,000 feet. 
Its surface is 584 feet above the 
level of the ocean. Contains 3,000 
islands, 


E 18. Detroit. Population, 1900, 
285,704. 


E 19. Lake Erie. 


Population 1900, 


Length, 240 


miles; breadth, from 30 to 60 
poles. Average depth about 120 
eet. 


E 20. Cleveland 
1900, 381,768. 


E 21. Buffalo. 
352,387. 


E 22. Lake Ontario. Eastern- 
most of the five great lakes, is 
196 miles long and 55 miles wide, 


Population, 


Population, 1900, 


being, in some places, 600 feet 
deep. 
E 23. Montreal. The largest 


city of Canada. 400 miles from 
New York, 180 miles from Que- 
bec and 2,750 miles from Liver- 
pool, England. Population, 1901, 
267,730. 


E 24, New York City. 
tion, 1905, 3,948,191. 


E 25. Boston. Population, 1904, 
588,482, 


E 26. Mt. Washington. One of 
the highest of the White Moun- 
tains, in the State of New Hamp- 
Shire, is 6,285 feet high: has a 
carriage road and railway to its 


Popula- 


summit, on the top of which is 
a signal service station and a 
hotel. 


E 2%. St. Lawrence River. Rises 
at the lower end of Lake On- 
tario and empties into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, being 750 miles 


long. Including the chain of 
lakes it is 3,200 miles long up 
to Duluth, 


E 28. Quebec. The location 
where this city is situated was 
discovered by Jacques Cartier in 
1553, and founded by Champlain 
in 1698. Throughout the Cana- 
dian Dominion one of the prin- 
cipal sports of the country is 
that of tobogganing on the frozen 
snow, in the long winter season. 
Capital of the Providence of Que- 
bec. Population, 1901, 68,840. 


E 29. Nova Scotia. A small 
province belonging to the British 


Possessions 280 miles long and 
from 50 to 100 miles in width. 
Contains about 400 lakes and a 
population of 459,572, Capital 
city, Halifax. 

E 30. Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Lies westward of Newfoundland, 
and is the entrance to the St. 
Lawrence river. 


E 31. Newfoundland. An island 
and province of the British Pos- 
sessions at the eastward extreme 
of the North American continent; 
is 870 miles in length, 290 in 
breadth. 


F 1. San Francisco. Population, 
1900, 342,782. 


F 2. Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Extending 450 miles in length 
along the eastern boundary of 
California. 


F 3. San Diego. Seaport city 
and port of entry, having a su- 
perior harbor, in lower Califor- 
nia. Modern discovery by Ca- 
brillo in 1542, First settled in 
1769. A new town commenced 
in 1867. Has many attractions 
both as a summer and winter re- 
sort. Will become a large city. 
Population in 1900, 17,700. 


F 4. Salton Lake. A newly 
formed lake in southern Califor- 
nia. 


F 5. Colorado River. Rises in 
southeastern Utah, flows first 
west and then south 2,000 miles, 
emptying into the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, 


F 6. Boundary Line of Mexico. 
Extending from the Pacific 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, a 
distance of about 1,400 miles. 


F %. Rocky Mountains. Ex- 
tending from Mexico to the Arc- 
tic Ocean, a distance of 2,500 
miles, being over 1,000 miles wide 
in the U. S 


F 8. Denver. 
133,859. 


F 9. Santa Fe. Capital of New 
Mexico. An old Spanish-Mexican 
town, founded in 1605. 


F 10. Indian Territory. A re- 
gion having about 10,000 square 
miles, originally set apart by the 
government in 1848 for the use of 
the Indians, 


Population, 1900, 


F 11. Arkansas River. Except- 
ing the Missouri, the largest 
branch of the Mississippi. Rises 


in the Rocky Mountains and 
flows 2,170 miles, southeastward, 
to the Mississippi, being naviga- 
ble for eight months of the year 
for a distance of 800 miles from 
its mouth. 


F 12. Red River. Rises on the 
east border of New Mexico. 


F 13. Mississippi River. The 
principal river of North Ameri- 
ca and, including its chief branch, 
the Missouri, the longest in the 
world. Rises in the highlands of 
Minnesota and flows southward 


2,616 miles. 
Louis. Population, 


F 14, St. 
1900, 575,238. 


F 15. Ohio River. Formed by 
the union of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela at Pittsburg, Pa.; 
thence flows southwest to the 
Mississippi 950 miles. Navigable 
through its entire length. 


F 16. Cincinnati. Population, 
1900, 325,902. 
F 1%. £Allegheny Mountains. 


Extending from Cape Gaspe, on 


the Gulf of St. Lawrence, south- 
west to Alabama, 1,300 miles. 
Are the dividing ridge between 


the Atlantic and the Mississippi 
valley. 

F 18. Charleston. Population, 
1900, 55,807. Since the early set- 
tlement of the States this has 
been a region celebrated for the 
growth of cotton. 

F 19. Cape Hatteras. A dan- 
gerous point for ships on the sea, 
at the extreme eastern point of 
North Carolina. = 


F 20. Washington. Population, 
1900, 278,718. 

F 21. Philadelphia. Population, 
1900, 1,293,697. 

F 22. Bermuda Islands. So 


named because first discovered by 


Bermudez, a Spaniard, in 1527. 
Were colonized in 1609. There 
are 500 islets, which, in all, con- 


tain about 12,000 acres, the whole 
occupying about 20 miles in 
Jength by 6 miles in breadth. 

F 23. Atlantic Ocean. That 
ocean, at the eastward of Amer- 
ica, which divides the old world 
from the new, extending from 
the Arctic circle on the north to 
the Antarctic circle on the south; 
is 5,000 miles wide at the widest 
and 1,600 miles in width at the 
narrowest point. 


G 1. Pacific Ocean. 
body of water at the westward 
of America, being about 9,000 
miles long by 10,300 miles broad, 
at its greatest breadth, its area 
covering about two-fifths of the 
entire globe. 


G 2. Guadeloupe Island. Three 
hundred miles to the westward 
of lower California. 


That great 


G 3. Tropic of Cancer. That 
line which is supposed to be the 
northern boundary of the equa- 
torial region. 


G 4. Lower California. That 
portion of California which is 
principally in Mexican territory; 
avery dry, rocky and forbidding 
region having a population num- 
bering about 12,000 persons, the 
most of whom live near the south- 
ern extremity of the peninsula. 


G 5. Gulf of California. Di- 
vides lower California from the 
rest of Mexico. Is 700 miles long 
and from 40 to 100 miles wide. 


G 6. Mexico. Occupies the south- 
trn part of the North American 
continent, occupied by a race of 
beings, about the seventh century 
called the Toltecs; subsequently, 
in the twelfth century, by the 
Aztecs, who remained here until 
the conquest of the country, by 
Cortez, in 1519. Present popula- 
tion is little less than 14,000,000. 


G 7. Sierra Madre. The name 
of the southern portion of the 
Rocky Mountains which are in 
Mexico. 


G 8. Rio Grande River. Has a 
total length of about 1,800 miles, 
and for 1,100 miles forms the 
boundary between Mexico and the 
United States. Navigable for 450 
miles from the sea. 


Notable Localities and Objects in Southern North America 


G 9. Monterey, Mexico. The 
most thriving city of Northern 
Mexico, having, in 1900, a popu- 
lation of 62,266. Founded in 1596. 


G 10. Gulf of Mexico. Basin of 
the Atlantic Ocean, covering an 
area of 800,000 square miles. 


G 11. Galveston. Population, 
1900, 387,780. 
G 12. New Orleans. Populatian, 


1900, 287,104. 


G 18. Florida. The most south- 
ern portion of the United 
States, 400 miles long; average 


width, 120 miles. A very general 


and favorite resort, in the win- 
ter season, because of its mild 
climate. 

G 14. St. Augustine. The old- 


est city in the United States. 
The region hereabouts first made 
known to Europeans by Ponce de 
Leon, who landed near the city 
in 1512. The city, itself, founded 
in 1565. A favorite resort for 
people from the north in the 
winter season. Widely Known 
because of its magnificent Ponce 
de Leon hotel. 


G@15. Havana. The capital of 
Cuba and the most important city 
in the West Indies. Founded by 
Velasquez in 1511. Population of 


Havana and its suburbs, 1899, 
235,981. 

G 16. Cuba. Largest of West 
India Islands. Length, 750 
miles; average width, 50 miles. 
Population about 1,500,000. The 


Cuba are of 
and among the 


white people of 
Spanish descent, 


ladies are types of a very high 
order of beauty. 
G 1%. Watling Island. One of 


the Bahamas, being the island on 


which, it is supposed, Columbus 
first landed, October 12, 1492, 
upon his arrival in the New 
world, 70 days after leaving 
Spain, 

H 1. Mexico City. Capital of 
the Mexican Republic. Situated 
on an elevated plateau; is laid 
out with great regularity, being 
about three miles square. Sup- 


posed to have been founded by 
the Aztecs in 1325. Population, 
1900, 368,777. 


H 2. Volcano Popocatepetl. 
Largest volcano in Mexico, a 
mountain about 10 miles south- 


west of Mexico City. Is 17,720 
feet above sea level. Though it 
emits smoke, no eruption has 


taken place since 1540. 


Wi 3. Vera Cruz. Leading har, 
bor on the eastern coast of Mexi- 
co, 200 miles from the Mexican 
capital; built in semicircle and 
surrounded by a strong wall. Pop- 
ulation about 17,000. 


H 4. Yucatan. A Mexican pen- 
insula jutting into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Discovered by the Span- 


iards in 1517. 


H 5. Guatemala. In Central 
America. Area, 48,290 square 
miles; nearly as large as Ohio. 
Has a population of 1,842,134. 
Many Northerners have recently 
come here and engaged in the 
cultivation of coffee and bananas. 


H 6. Honduras. A Republic 
in Central America about the 
size of Indiana, having a popu- 
lation of 744,901. Was discov- 
ered by Columbus on his fourth 
voyage, in 1562(?). Is being rap- 
idly opened to settlers from the 
United States. Area, 42,658 
square miles. 


H %. Nicaragua. A Republic of 
Central America, near the size of 
the State of New York. Popula- 
tion about 500,000. Has several 
smoking volcanoes, and a_ soil 
that produces, in abundance, all 
the fruits and vegetables of the 


tropics. Area, 49,200 square 
miles. 
H 8. Lake Nicaragua. A _ sheet 


of water 110 miles long and from 
30 to 50 miles wide. 


H 9. Caribbean Sea. That part 
of the Atlantic Ocean, between 
the coasts of Central and South 
America and the large islands of 
the West Indies. 


H 10. Jamaica. One of the 
West India Islands belonging to 
England, a little less in size than 
New Jersey. Length, 135 miles; 
21 to 49 miles wide. Population, 
581,000. 


H 11. Hayti. Largest of the 
West India Islands, Cuba _ ex- 
cepted; 400 miles long, 150 miles 
wide at the widest point. Is near 
the size of New Hampshire. Pop- 
ulation about 1,425,000, nearly all! 
negroes. 


I-1. Isthmus of Panama. Nar- 
row neck of land, connecting 
North and South America, a 
high range of mountains forming 
the barrier between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, which, at this 
point, are about 81 miles apart. 


I-1. Panama Canal. The route 
for this canal was first surveyed 
in 1527; Panama railroad built 
in 1850-1855; Panama Canal Com- 
pany organized by De Lesseps, 
1879; work on canal begun 1881; 
Canal company failed, 1888: De 
Lesseps and others sentenced to 
prison for fraud, 1893; new 
French canal company formed, 
1894; De Lesseps died, 1894; 
canal property offered to the 
United States, 1902, for $40,000,- 
000; accepted, 1903; a canal 
treaty made with Colombia, Jan- 


—— —~—_—_— 


uary, 1903, was rejected by Co- 
lombia in August, 1903; Revolu- 
tion; organized the Republic of 


Panama in November, 1908; 
United States treaty with Pana- 
ma for purchase of territory five 
miles in width on each side of 
canal November, 1908. 


I-2. Aspinwall. Sometimes called 
Colon, is built on the coral island 
of Manzanilla. Was founded by 
the Panama Railway Company, 
in 1850, and derives its name 
from W. H. Aspinwall, one of the 
principal railway shareholders. 


I-3. United States of Colombia. 
The name for several confeder- 
ated States, in this portion of 
South America, the area of which 
is 502,000 square miles; about 
seven times as large as the six 
New England States. 


I-4. Venezuela. A portion of 
Northern South America. In- 
eludes nineteen separate States 
and Territories, and contains a 
population of 2,198,825. Repub- 
lican government. 


1-5. Equator. The imaginary 
partition line midway between 
the North and South Poles; di- 
vides the northern from _ the 
southern hemisphere, and crosses 
those regions which, being directly 
under the sun’s vertical rays, are 
the warmest parts of the earth. 


ALABAMA 


STATE AND THE 67 COUNTIES OF ALABAMA 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
ALABAMA COUNTIES 


Lo- 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. 
tion 1910 


1.... Lauderdale. .30,936 
2..... Limestone. .26,880 
3...... Madison. .47,041 
4.....¢.. Jackson. .32,918 


eeinviste rare . Colbert. .24,802 
Gieictere . Franklin. .19,369 
in aveles Lawrence. .21,984 
Giavels lice < Morgan. .33,781 
Oiirexcrei oye Marshall. .28,553 
MOR crits DeKalb. .28,261 
Wi... es | Marion)..17,495 
Tae cioicic Winston, .12,855 


13...... Cullman. .28,331 
W402 5.2 oeo Blount. 21,456 


LD Sere lerneye Etowah. .39,109 
Gio crete Cherokee. .20,226 
Mae pirate seatete Lamar. .17,487 
1a ea Fayette. .16,248 
bh ee Walker. .37,013 
2 Olevcreiedete Jefferson .226,476 
21.....Saint Clair. .20,715 
Rie a) siepeiene Calhoun. .39,115 
23...... Cleburne. .13,385 
0 OR BAG Pickens. .25,055 
25.... Tuscaloosa. .47,559 
PGi croleroric Shelby. .26,949 
Dikm wees Talladega. .37,921 
eS eteletsistere ate Clay. .21,006 
Oye sieteys Randolph. .24,659 
BO ace ce Sumter. .28,699 
SEs w crisis te (GLeenersce. ake 
By-4ilo EeOCIG Io Hale. .39,115 
SS Somat eos Bibb. .22,797 
Oy eal) al Perry. .31,222 
OD corte Chilton, .23,187 
SON ey sie steers Coosa. .16,624 
32. .4.) Tallapoosa. .31,03t 
38..... Chambers. .36,056 
DOnyee stone Choctaw. .18,483 
AQ ses es Marengo. .39,923 
By rat Pe takeis'e Dallas. .58,401 
Blass Autauga. .20,038 
eocoowls Elmore. .28,245 
Ct: ero ere Lee. .22,867 
45... Washington. .14,454 
AG atari ante Clarke. .30,987 
(ye eS Wilcox. .33,810 
ASi es Lowndes. .31,894| Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. 
-49.. Montgomery. .82,178 a B a 
BOM as: Macon. .26,049 : ‘ Ashville acer ate} enton .......48.... 644 
awe Bullock, .30,196 a pbewille -+..-65...1,141 | Athens Barley Gy] MME haodc 118... . 372 
BUS iheg its Russdll 285 937" 4 bercrombie . see . 350 | Atmore ...1,060 | Bessemer .....20..10,864 
53 =: 5 parapet ADESTNAMES d\cherdie 25.... 300 Attalla Per esalst| | ASP ENP TAG ooo DE. Mose 
eigte shelters onroe..2%7,155| Acton seeee-+-26...1,500 | Aubrey ... 318] Billingsley ... Bae 206 
Ee sy seen Conecuh. .24,433| Adamsville ...20.... 649 AUbUENS coun. ..1,408 | Birmingham ..20. 132, 685 
Behe Se tpn Butler. .29,030| Adgar ........20...1,271 | Austinville ..... So SSG eB lacks Wee ie 66.... 485 
BBii.s 43 Crenshaw. .28,318 || jy aouae (City 26.2308 Autaugaville )..48...; aig ee sis 98 eo ane all 
~ See we | Alameda ...... eves vonda PROT. eae GOCTON 252 cise shy ! 
2 pas i ease ay ae Walmer Mlle anna 9...1,544 i S01) | Blossbure. ost 20. ..1,518 
ae rbour. .32, A Grichin een 26.... 451 B Blount Serinee 14.... 371 
BOs esc Mobile. .80,854 | Alexander City.37...1,710 Blountsville ...14.... 314 
Ci ceeae Baldwin..18,178| Aliceville ..... Dae IOAN) || MEAN ZOE jatateretaiets 14.... 208] Blowhorn .....14.... 287 
GI oe Escambia. .18,889| Allenton ...... Ato ee GOS es ANIKS) ete cuslane site 57.... 307 Blufiton® cess ats Bernt) te | 
62..... Covington. .32,124| Alton ..... oe. 202 a0) 200) Barlow ) Bend c46inon cle leBoaznenoes oc 0 Do vied ONO 
Gates he Coffee. .26.119| Altoona ....... 15...1,071 | Battelle §...-.. 10...1,614 | Boligee .......31.... 200 
Cintas Dale. .21.873 Andalusia Busvcrete 62...2,480 | Bay Minette...60.... 749 Bolling ..... --55.... 351 
65 epee Anderson........1.... 22 Bear Creek....11....(614| Bon Air :...3.2%.ss0o0s 
Bate Ser eles Henry..20,943| Anniston ..... 22..12,794 Beatrice; ve haces 53.... 349; Bon Secour ...60..... 355 
G6e% see Geneva. .26,230| Ariton :.....6)) G4 25431) (Beleherv. cee soe 58....211| Biraehead ....33.... 257 
Gide ascend Houston. .32,414| Arkadelphia ..18....20%7| Bellamy ...... 30% - O14 Bramtley |... enme ore 803 
Ashford: cic coe G7... 479 Belle Ellen....33....418 | Brewton ... °2,185 
TObaMsponcbake s 2,138,093! Ashland ...... 28...1,062 Bellwood ..... 66.... 201 | Bridgeport .... 2,115 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located: Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
eation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Alabama Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


Brierfield .... ae .2,08L 
Brichton «6... .20. “1, 502 
Brempton) 60)... ek. I 
Brooklyn .... 154. 
Brookside 

Brookwood 

Browns 

Brundidge ....5 

Buena Vista... 
Burnsville 

ESIRDIOTY els) 0 a. 


Camphill 

Capitol eee 49... ate 
Carbon. Hill... .19....4, 
(CEigs uli ee Aig sae Ue ener 
Carrollton P 
Castlebury 

Catherine 

Center 

Centerville 

Central Mills. 
Chambers 

Chatham 

(Whelsea: hs. 5s. 
Chepultepec 
Choccolocco 
Chunchula 

Citronelle 


Coalburg 

Coal City... 

Coal Creek . 
Goalline 4.).5 

Coal Valley 
Cochrane 

Coden 59. 
Coffee Springs.66. 
Collinsville 0 
Columbia)! ..... 
Columbiana 


Cottondale 
Cottonwood 
Courtland) = s. «. 
Covington 
Crawford 
Crossville 

Cuba 

Cullman 

Curlo Station.. 
Curtistown 


Dadeville 

Daleva, .......6 
Daleville 

Daphne 

MaytOn. «0 . 

Decatur 

Deer Crek..... 
Demopolis .... 
Dixons Mills... 
Dolomite 

1D Yoho: enn 

Dothan 

Double aprines: a 
Dozier = ay A 
Duncanville .. “on, ody 
inn ... 20...1, 018 


Eastaboga ....2%7.... 298 
E. Birmingham.20.... 531 
East Lake.....20...4,108 
East Tallassee.37...2,020 
East Thomas. tae : Re 
PIeCtric! ..1..2.40.... oD 
Edwardsville . I 4 

Effie 


Towns 


Equality 
VUES | ave <.'aire 


Eumora ......66 


COW 20!) cis .ate 
Evergreen .... 
IDAGh ea4 


F 


Fairhope .... 
Fairview 
Falkville 
Faunsdale 
Fayette 
Finchburg 

Fisk 

Fitzpatrick 
Five Points.... 
Flat Creek 
Flomaton 
Florala 
Florence 

Foley 

Forest Home .. 
Hort. moO avise cc 
Fort Deposit... 
Fort Payne... 
Fredonia 
Fruitdale 
Fruithurst 
Fulton 


Gadsden 
Gainesville 


Gantts Quarry.2 
Garden City... 
Garland 

Gate 

Gaylesville 
Geneva, .. 
Georgiana 


Glen Carbon...: 
Glencoe 
Glendale 
Glenville 
Glenwood 


Gordon 
Goshen 
Graces ... 
Graham 
Granger 
Grasselli 
Graysville 
Greeley 
Green Pond 
*Greensboro 
*Greenville 
*Grove Hill 
Guin 
*Guntersville 
Gurley 
Gurnee 


Hackleburg ... 
Haleyville ... 
*Hamilton 
Hanceville 
Hardaway 
Hargrove 
Hartford 
Hartsells 


Hatchechubbee.52 aya 


*Hayneville 
Headland 


Henryellen 
Herbert 
Highnote 
Hillsboro .e-..-. 


Hobbs Island... 


Hobson City 


Hokes Bluff ...15.... 


Hollins 


«Huntsville 
Hurtsboro 


Loca. Pop. | Towns Hisca. Pov: 


Iverness 
Ireland Hill ... 
Ironaton 
Irondale 


Jackson 
Jacksons Gap. ‘3 ( 
Jacksonville 


Jefferson 

Jemison 

Jernigan 

Johns 

Jonesboro 

Jones Mills... 153. 3 


Kellyton 
Kennedy 
Kimberly 
KINSEY cis 


*Lafayette 

Lagarde 

Lahusage 

Lamison 

Landersville 

iach vere. 
Langdale 

Langston 

Lanier .. 

Lapine 

Larkinsville 
Lawrenceville 

Leeds .. 

Lehigh 

WCTE LOM ais crstare Oe etete 
Letohatchee . agi Siis 


*Linden 
Lineville 
*Livingston 
Loachapoka 
Lockhart 
Longview 
Louisville 
Lower Peach 
Tree 
Lowndesboro 
Luthers Store 
*Luverne 


McCullum 

MeFall 

McGhee 

McKinley 

Madison 

Magazine 

Magnolia Riche 
Magnolia Sprgs.60 
Manchester s 
Maplesville 

Marbury 

Margaret 

*Marion 

Marion June... = 
Weir Vell Géjetere ia.o;0 33.... 421 
Marvyn ... aie 
Mathews 

Maylene 

Maysville 

Mehama 

Memphis 

Midland Citys. ¢ 


Mitchell Sta... 

*Mobile 

*Monroeville 

Montevallo 

*Montgomery 

Moores Bridge.2é 

Morris 

*Moulton 

Moundville . 

Mouribain Creek. 35. iste "Bie 


Towns Loca. 


Mount Andrew.58.... 


Mount Hope 
Mount Vernon.59. 
Mount Willing. ry 


Nanafalia 


Pop. 


307 
. 300 


.. 800 
.. 231 
.. 409 
.. 400 
+ 1,000 


Natural Bridge.12. E : 3 


Nauvoo 
Newbern 


New Brockton. 63. ae 


Newburg 

New Decatur... 

New Hope 

New Market.... 

Newsite 7 

Newton 

Newville .. 

Nokomis .. 

North Birm- 
ingham ..... 

Northport .... 

Notasulga .... 


oO 


Oakhill Vasco < 
Oakman .... 
*Oneonta 
coeelike 


Paint Rock 
Palmetto 


Patton 

*Pell J 
Ferdue Hill....53 
Petrey 

Phoenix 
Pickensville 
Piedmont 
Pinckard 

Pine Apple.... 
Pine Grove.... 
Pine Hill 


Pine Level..... 49. , mu? 


Pinkney 

Pipe» ects 

Plateau 

Pleasant Hill.. 
Pleasanton ....16 


Pleasant Ridge.31. : : 3 
66. 


Pletcher 
Pocahontas 
Point Clear 


Portersville 
Powderly 
Powers 
Pratt City 
*Prattville 
Prentice 


Ragiand 
Ramer 
Ramsey 
Randolph 
Red Bay 
Red Level 


Republic 
Richmond 
Riderville 

Riley 

River Falls.... 
River Ridge... 
Riverside 2 


Robertsdale 
*Rockford <....<30 
Rock Mills..... 
Rock Run 


Alabama Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Rockwood ..... 6.... 240 ] Silver Hill Sta.60.... 360 
Round Slocomb) 3. .)..5 66.... 896 
Mountain UG see LON SLOSS ee anemone 265 
EVM epee oie rere nba aa aie Srramiisy ascihl SRAke RE eos Zp 
RUSSEMG Myers erere 2 59.... 208 | Snowdown 49.... 260 
* Russellville }2Gs002,046) | Snows Bill 22... 47.... 509 
Rutledge ..... 56.... 230] Somerville ..... 8.... 265 
Spring Garden.16.... 310 
s Ss Spring Hill -59.... 200 
WACO wee eee eee Springville nails 350 
Saginaw ...... Stafford ....... 24.... 570 
Saint Florian... Si@ieaiane godpesok 10.. 260 
aoe teers Standing Rock.38.... 381 
Speen see sis® Stantonwmereeee 35. 410 
papdue NA IOD. OC Stevenson ...... 4.... 574 
aeny Hee et Ste waneeeeeere Bopeneseoo 
pets a cigs Stocks Mill 16.... 300 
Beer g eee Stocktony)i.. c+ 60.... 943 
eecee cee ete e ew Stouts 
zee ae ne seceee Mountain 13.... 580 
ae rpicre ieee Suggsville 46. 336 
Rose Station Sulligent ..... ef scere GL) 
Staal ehejeisichs Summerfield ..41.... 383 
ee i iO COCCI Sumterville .30.... 380 
RECHT, sees te Sycamore a0 24 .... 560 
Fosinia hisde Sylacauga .-2%...1,456 
MGLOCAN hints iwtala ie T 
Seminole ...... 
Shady Grove... *Talladega 2%... .5,854 
Sioeriaeiel “Sings an Malllaisseer. <5 «= 43...1,347 
Sieve Mercvemuere cre Taylorsville cuDes ce COL 
SHOVES Wie ste tenele Tecumseh ..... 16.... 200 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
HIS Scales, fenaiioda iedee 11.... 300 | Wallace ......61.... 204 
Theodore ..... 59.... 8300 | Warrior ......20.... 660 
MhOmMals) vests 20...1,500 | Warriorstand .50.... 400 
Thomaston ...40....200] Waterloo ...... 1.... 4385 
Thomasville ...46...1,181 | Watkins ...... 21.... 200 
Thompson weiaOligeuc 260 | Watson) 557 crn s 20...1,000 
TMHOTSDY, “eheleitere 35. 500 | Wawbeek ..... 61.... 200 
PRilG en yoy svete en 41.. Rea Webb s...0- 62 Giz 256 
Town Creek....%7.... 345] White Plains. ..22.... 202 
ZROWliy; elev eee 19....235] Wedowee ..... 29.... 4365 
APPAIA, | 5, ev aleherayahers rs 200 | Weogufka ....36.... 200 
LUMO NAR UI oo O40 57...4,961 | West Blockton.33.... 892 
Trussville 205.6 B42) Westend) % cour 20...2,500 
*Tuscaloosa 25...8,407 | *Wetumpka 43 1,103 
*Tuscumbia. (22.0. ..o;o24 |) Wihistler! on. cc. 5 2,000 
*Tuskegee ...50...2,803 | White Oak 
Sprinesie ne 58.... 249 
U White Plains. can Ri on 
*Union Springs.51...4,055| Whitfield ..... Boot 
Uniontown ..34...1,836 | Wilmer ....... 59.... 560 
Wilsonville -26.... 930 
Vv Winkel | t5 cers hi... Sealy 
Woodlawn 20...2,848 
Valley Head ..10.... 233 | Woodstock 33.... 590 
Verbenal oct 35.... 400] Woodville ...... 4.... 860 
+ Viernonw eee 17.... 423 | Woodward 20.22, 49> 
Vincent (ems ZOrecc 6 DOD SAVVY LAI cievercleiers 20522 o.00o 
Vinegar Bend..45.... 540 
Ww wy 
Yellow Pine ...45.... 506 
Wadley wa eeDs enc £26 | smolande) “rceme 25...1,040 
Wadsworth S..42 ccc ei iOl ka aide erererene 30.... 710 


Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises. 


ALABAMA. 


This state, 330 miles in length by 154 miles in 
width, traversed by numerous large navigable rivers, 
which readily carry the products of the state to the 
great thoroughfares of ocean transportation, offers 
many inducements to people seeking new and desir- 
able location for settlement on land. 


The variety of climate resulting from difference of 
latitude permits the following of that kind of farm- 
ing which is satisfactory to agriculturalists and 
horticulturalists who have had certain experience in 
cultivating the soil, and to those who have had no 
agricultural experience, the large diversity of oppor- 
tunity here for getting a living appeal very strongly 
to the land seeker. 


Thus those people who are fond of fruit culture, 
find climate and soil adapted to their wants in the 
southern counties bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 


SOIL IN SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


The southern part of the state has an alluvial soil, 
light, but highly productive and favorable for rais- 
ing fruits. Cotton and corn are produced, and there 
are extensive forests of pine in this region. 


COTTON AND MINERAL LAND OF ALABAMA. 
Further north, towards the middle of the state, isa 


prairie region admirably adapted to the raising of 
cotton. 
The great mineral section is in the eastern and 


northeastern part of the state. Here are the iron 
mines and the coal lands which have contributed so 
largely to the building up of the iron manufactories 
in Birmingham and the surrounding country. 


It requires but a moment of consideration to rea- 
lize that a combination of iron ore and prolific coal 
beds, in close vicinity of each other, combined with 
the rapid development of the South, in railroad 
building and manufacturing, all tends to the making 
of numerous large cities and the giving of large 
numbers of people employment. 

In.the western part of the state is a manufacturing 
district which is well supplied with water power. 


LUMBER AND VARIOUS INDUSTRIES. 


In the southern part of the state are forests of 
cypress, yellow pine and magnolia. Also the fig 
and pomegranite, olive, apricot and orange trees, 
grasses, the cereals and corn in the valleys. Cotton 
is raised in the northern parts of the state. 


it 


In the southern parts of the state are grown 
sugar, rice and some indigo. Tobacco is grown to 
some extent. 


ALABAMA NORTH AND SOUTH. 


From a circular entitled ‘‘North and South’ we 
gather items of interest concerning different parts of 
the state. 


While many people will be attracted to the southern 
counties of Alabama, to most people the northern 
part cf the state is equally attractive. 


“North and South” says, speaking of one of the 
northernmost counties: 


“Lauderdale County, Alabama, must be a good 
county, or Andrew Jackson, ‘Old Hickory,’ would 
not have invested in real estate in Florence, as he 


did in 1818. ‘Old Hickory’ had traveled over all this 
Southern country, and had the reputation of knowing 
a good thing when he saw it, and one of the first 
things he did after reaching Lauderdale County, 
Alabama, was to buy some land. In those days the 
‘boom fever’ caught the people about as it does now, 
and Andy was not exempt. 


“Lauderdale County is in the great ‘Middle Belt’ 
half way between the North and South, avoiding 
both extremes as to heat and cold, and has many 
other advantages that make it a desirable place tc 
live. It is seldom a county is found that offers as 
much as Lauderdale County does, both in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing advantages. 


AS A FARMING REGION. 


“As a farming section, Lauderdale is all that 
could be desired. They raise a great diversity of 
crops and the climate conditions are most favorable. 
Land can be bought from $10 per acre up, and while 
a bale of cotton to the acre is always considered a 
satisfactory yield, and sometimes less, a farmer near 
Florence, by giving his crop a little extra care, and 
by the liberal use of fertilizer, produced two bales 
of cotton to the acre. Cotton culture, however. is 
of little consequence to the Northern reader, who is 
as a rule unfamiliar with the methods of cotton 
growing, but looks to the growing of corn and wheat 
as his legitimate calling, for he knows more about 
the business. 


A MILDER CLIMATE. 


“Tauderdale County offers strong inducements to 
the man that desires to come to a milder climate, 
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even though he does not wish to farm. The many 
factories, foundries, ete., in Florence offer the work- 
ingman something he cannot get in some Northern 
cities; that is, work every day in the year, if he 
wants it. A man can live for less, fuel costs him 
less, and there are plenty of other advantages offered 
here that are not to be found in the North. 


ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL CITIES OF THE 
SOUTH. 


“Just above the head of the beautiful and broad 
Mobile Bay lies the city of Mobile, the second in 
age of all the cities on the Southern coast, as well 
as the second in size and importance. From her 
wharfs sail ships to all the ports of the world, 


loaded with cotton, coal, iron, lumber and_ naval 
stores. Mobile was the first capital of the French 
province, and so remained until 1763, when it be- 


came a British dependency. A few years later 
Spain became her master and only reluctantly gave 
way in 1813 to American troops sent over from 
New Orleans. No city in the South has shown 
greater progress in the past few years. Innumerable 
large modern buildings have been constructed. No 
city of like size anywhere in this ccuntry has better 
hotels. The street car system is exceptionally good, 
while the major portion of this’city is well paved 
with asphalt and brick. Government Street, running 
from the business center of the city far out into the 
suburbs, is one of the finest residence streets in the 
South and has many handsome homes. 


CLIMATE ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL ATTRAC- 


TIONS. 


“The climate is one of its principal attractions— 
never too cold in winter, rarely damp and with an 
abundance of warm sunshiny days. Mobile has the 
distinction of being the originator of the carnival 
street parades and today vies with New Orleans in 
the beauty and splendor of the Mardi Gras display. 


“Some of the finest deep and shallow water game 
fishing in the country is to be had in easy reach of 
Mobile, and the ‘“‘snapper banks,’ near the Point, are 
noted for the immense numbers of finny inhabitants 
and their delicious flavor, while tarpon, Spanish 
mackerel, green trout, pompano and the game, fight- 
ing redfish are found in limitless quantities, while in 
the woods, not far distant, wild turkeys and big 
game abound for the sport of the hunter. The privi- 
leges of both the yacht and golf clubs are easily ob- 
tained by visiting tourists. 


“There are beautiful places to be seen in and about 
Mobile; no more picturesque drive exists on the gulf 
coast than the famous shell road, which runs for ten 
or twelve miles along the crest of the bluffs under a 
green arbor of odorous magnolias. 


A GREAT WINTER RESORT. 


“The eastern shore of Mobile Bay has become as 
famous a winter resort as it was a summer resort in 
years gone by. With each returning winter a large 
number of tourists from the North, East and West 
visit this section and either rent cottages for the 
season or stay at one of the numerous hotels or 
boarding houses. Each day furnishes a round of 
sport and amusement. Fishing and sailing parties 
are-of daily occurrence, while hunting parties go to 
the interior of Baldwin County after quail and wild 
turkey. The principal resorts on the eastern shore 
are Point Clear, Zundels Wharf, Battles Wharf, 
Montrose, Daphne and Fairhope. All of these points 
are reached by boat from Mobile. High bluffs follow 
the coast line nearly the entire length of the eastern 
shore, giving a magnificent, unobstructed view of 
the bay. 


The shore line along the coast is broken by in- 
numerable bays, rivers and bayous, and down these 
water courses immense quantities of timber find their 
way to the mills and to ports from which it is 
exported to the four quarters of the globe. The 
shipping is protected by the outlying islands and the 
peninsula of Florida jutting out as it does into the 
ocean breaks the severity of the Atlantic storms, 
and the immense losses sustained along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in Southern Florida are here unknown. 

The recent devastating West Indian hurricane, 
which wrought such great damage to the orange 
groves in Florida, caused scarce a ripple on the 
waters along the Riviera. 
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THE RIVIERA OF THE GULF COAST. 


Extending from Mobile westward along the Gulf 
Coast to New Orleans are many interesting cities, 
which will be found described in connection with our 
description of other states, 


“Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful mould; 
The verdant orange ripens here to gold; 

Here the blue fig with luscious juice o’erflows, 
With deepest red the full pomegranate glows; 
The balmy spirit of the western gale 

Eternal breathes on fruit untaught to fail. 

Each dropping pear another pear supplies, 

On orange oranges, figs on figs arise; 

The same mild season gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow.’’ 


The fame of Europe’s Riviera has been sung in 
song and poesy for many centuries. When the Lon- 
doner tires of the damp fogs and the Parisian finds 
the winds along his beloved boulevards too keen, they 
go to Southern France or Spain or along the historic 
and beautiful shores of fair Italy or Sicily for health, 
pleasure and repose. 

Had the bard who voiced his appreciaiton of that 
fair country in the lines quoted at the head of this 
column been residing in this country he would have 
found the same inspiration where the waters of Mis- 
sissippi Sound lovingly embrace the shores of South- 
ern Alabama and Mississippi. 


His description of the fair land along the Mediter- 
ranean fits this section like a lady’s glove. Without 
the spiteful gleam of Vesuvius’ treacherous fires; 
with no fear of earthquakes; no camorrist or black 
hand fuedists to levy tribute on the honest residents; 
with all of the charm of the European resort and 
none of its drawbacks, this surpassingly beautiful 
Creole Coast can well lay claim to be called the 
Riviera of America. 


This coast has not the rugged mountain back- 
ground of its Old World rival, but it has a restful 
and entrancing sweetness and beauty all its own. 


Endowed with a superlatively glorious climate; 
peopled by the descendants of those gracious South- 
ern cavaliers whose names were synonymous with 
courtly manners and superb hospitality; with a his- 
tory reaching far back into the romantie centuries 
of the young republic’s birth, across whose stage 
have stalked majestic Indians, swaggering swash- 
bucklers, roving adventurers, daring explorers, and 
even lawless pirates, it is indeed a country worth 


while. 
FOODSTUFFS FOR THE WORLD. 


Above its towering pines the colors of many na- 
tions waved before our forefathers, with inspired 
outlook into the. future, secured title to this fair 
land and unfurled the glorious stars and stripes and 
bade the foreign nations withdraw their governors 
and leave this coast in trust for the future rulers 
of the universe—the American farmers—who must 
furnish the foodstuffs for tle world. 


For many generations this has been the playground 
of the South. When the big crops of cotton were 
finally floated to the market in the antebellum days, 
the aristocratic planters were wont to foregather 
here and idle away the winter hours amidst the 
health-giving pines, fanned by the invigorating salt- 
laden zephyrs that the grand old ocean tempered by 
the warmth of the gulf stream and sent to the sun- 
kissed shores of this delightful land. 


Here they would sit beneath gigantic oaks, all gar- 
landed and festooned with wonderful growths of 
moss that had been gathering for untold ages and 
listen to <he lisping laughter of the rippling wavelets 
that seemed but as the pulse-beats of the mighty 
ocean’s great tides, gently caressing the pearly sands. 
The storm-tossed seas were prevented from dashing 
against the coast by the chain of islands that the 
Architect of the Deep has so benignly placed in the 
gulf a dozen miles from shore to form a natural 
barrier and protection. 


THE BATHING. 


These islands also serve to tone down t e ocean’s 
waves, and no one who has not enjoyed thé pleasure 
can realize the ecstatic enjoyment to be de’ived from 
the sea bathing in the waters along the (tulf Coast. 
The water is shallow, the beach hard. The water is 
always of a delighftul temperature. There are no 
big breakers that knock one down and roll them 
along the beach. No life lines are necessary, under- 
tows are practicaly unknown and the life savers who 
are so prominent at the resorts on the Atlantic coast 
are never seen here. 


ALASKA \ 


The Territory of the Great North, a United States Possession 


ALASKA 


Having the Largest River, the Deepest Frozen Ground, the Longest Sunshine Days, the 
Highest Mountain—A Region of Unknown Possibilities. 


BORDER LAND OF THE ARCTIC SEA, 
An Undeveloped Region Rich in Precious Metals. Figures Herewith 


Indicate the fellowing: 1 Dutch Harbor; 2 Pribilof Islands; 3 St. Matthew Island; 4 St. Lawrence 
Island; 5 Cape Prince of Wales; 6 Nome; 7 St. Michael; 8 Coal Mines; 9 Point Barrow; 10 Circle; 11 
Valdez; 12 Skagway; 13 Muir Glacier; 14 Juneau; 15 Wrangel; 16 Sitkeen District; 17 Waterway Seattle- 
Alaska; 18. Sitka; 19 Karluk; 20 Kadiak; 21 Central Alaska R. R.; 22 Copper River R. R.; 23 Yukon 


River. 
POPULATIONS. 


The 1910 Census gives Cape Prince of Wales Settlement, (5), a population of 396; St. Michael, (7), 
857; Circle, (10), 230; Eagle, 458; Karluk, (19), 447;Kadiak, (20), 341; Treadwell, (14), 522; Wrangel, 
(15), 868; besides populations we mention elsewhere. 


Alaska, region first visited by Bering in 1782. is navigable for 2,500 miles. It discharges one-third 
Bering was a Dane who belonged to the Russian more water than the Mississippi. 
navy. In command of a fleet he was sent out by reindeer in territory, 8,194. 
Peter the Great of Russia, to explore the Arctic BIC SENSE e © OF 
Sea and Strait, afterwards named for him. AGRICULTURE AND TILLABLE LAND 

Alaska Territory was purchased from Russia in Agriculture is yet in its beginning in Alaska. 
1867 for $7,200,000, the purchase being negotiated Aided by greenhouses, which will start plants in the 
by Wm. H. Seward, then _U. S. Secretary of State. spring, it is probable that horticultural products will 
Area of the territory, 577,800 square miles, aggre- become a source of large profit adjoining the cities 
gate area of the islands in the territory, 8,194 square and villages of the country. 
miles. Length cf territory 1,100 miles, width 800 The S Ss . 

ae Son é ; } : Summer Sun of 90 degrees above, and 18 and 
miles. Length of sea coast estimated at 26,000 miles 22 hours of sunshine, during the day, so warms the 
_ Acres m Alaska surveyed, 7,125; acres unsurveyed, soil as to permit the growth of grasses, berries and 
in 1910, are 368,028,975. i ; the ripening of various kinds of vegetables, during 
_ Capital of the Territory, formerly Sitka; is now the three months from June 15 to September 15. 
Juneau, z 

Comparative Size. Alaska is two and a half times TILLABLE LAND IN ALASKA 


as large as Texas. It is eight times as large as all Tillable land, in southern Alaska, is estimated at 
New England. It has the highest mountain, Mt. from 2,500,000 to 3,200,000 acres. In the Yukon dis- 
McKinley, in North America. Mt. McKinley 20,300 trict at 460,000 acres. 

feet. It has the greatest seal fisheries, greatest Grasses are the most valuable plant products, in- 
salmon fisheries and largest river—the Yukon. cluding timothy, Alaska red top, blue grass and or- 
Standing on its bank, 150 miles from its mouth, the chard grass. Wild barley and rye flourish. 

opposite bank cannot be seen. It is 20 miles wide Berries of fine flavor grow abundantly in the Yu- 
700 miles from its mouth. With its tributaries it kon district. 


Alaskan Facts 


At Eagle, 110 miles from Dawson, and 
miles in American territory, 
and mature potatoes, 


lying 5 
the gardens produce 
cabbages, cauliflower, lettuce, 
turnips and radishes. Other vegetables, peas, beans, 
ete., are also being grown. MBarley, oats and flax 
mature perfectly at Sitka. 

The number of growing days there is given at 122. 
At St. Michaels, killing frosts occur from September 
2 to 22, giving 106 growing days. Average annual 
temperature here is 26 above. Summer temperature 
reaches 77 above and winter 55 below. 

At Eagle, on the Yukon river, ice begins running 
from May 4 to May 16. The river is clear of ice by 
May 19 and closes by October 10. 


KLONDIKE TOWN—LARGE PERMANENT IM- 
PROVEMENTS 

Dawson has a permanent resident population of 

about 7,000, a schocl house costing $40,000, public 

buildings which cost $250,000, and two daily news- 


papers. 
DISTANCES GOING TO ALASKA 


In going to Nome by water, across the Pacific 
ocean, the route leads from Seattle to Dutch Harbor, 
ome of the Aleutian Islands. Distance from Seattle 
to Dutch Harbor. 2,100 miles; time 8 days. From 
Dutch Harbor to Nome, 800 miles; time, 3 days. 
Fast boats may go in less time. From Seattle to 
Skagway, by water, 1,000 miles; time, 4 days. From 
Skagway to White Horse, by rail, 112 miles; time, 
10 hours. From White Horse to Dawson, by Lewes 
and Yukon rivers, 450 miles; time, 2 days. , 

From White Horse to Dawson, in winter, passen- 
gers are conveyed by sleighs. Each sleigh will carry 
nine passengers. Frequent road houses occur on the 
way. From Dawson to Eagle, 110 miles, From 
Eagle to U. S. line, 5 miles. From Seattle to St. 
Michaels, by way of Dawson, 2,988 miles. Nome is 
120 miles from Cape Prince of Wales. It is pro- 
posed to tunnel under Bering Strait from Cape Prince 
of Wales to Russian territory, a distance of about 
50 miles, the tunnel to an island midway in the 
strait being about 25 miles in length. 

Owing to a strong current always flowing north- 
ward the strait is never, or seldom ever, frozen over 
in the winter. The depth of water here averages 
from 120 to 180 feet. 

Expense of going to Alaska from Seattle to Nome, 
via Pacific Ocean, is from $30 to $125. Freight costs 
from $7 to $22 per ton. 

Passenger fare from Seattle to Dawson, by way of 
Skagway, $80. Returning from Dawson to Seattle, 
by way of Skagway, $100. The journey up the river 
from Dawson to White Horse requires more time and 
is more expensive than in going down. One of the 
leading transportation companies charges $250 for 
passage to Nome via Skagway, White Horse and St. 
Michaels, returning to Seattle, the place of starting, 
by boat, via Dutch Harbor. 

Gold. The annual output of gold in the territory 
is from $6,000,000 to $7,500,000, two thirds of which 
has latterly come from Nome. 


FACTS ABOUT ALASKA GOLD 


Klondike gold varies in size and appearance from 
particles of Indian meal up to grains of rice. For 
purpose of transportation it is melted and run into 
Syne form about the size of ordinary building 
brick. 

Iee. As ice breaks up in Bering Sea about June 
15 and closes interior Alaskan ports about October 10, 
it is seen that freight for this point must be received 
and removed within a period of a little over three 
months. 

DEPTH OF GROUND NOT FROZEN 


With summer days, filled with warm sunshine from 
18 to 22 hours, each 24 hours, the ground thaws to 
a depth of about two feet from the surface, From 
that depth downward, a depth of 95 feet, the earth 
is frozen solid. 

Ice closes navigation on the Yukon river by Oc- 
tober 19, and continues usually until May 20, of the 
next year. 

Juneau, named from Joseph Juneau, a mining pros- 
pector, the capital of the territory, is the location 
of the Alaska Land office, and has a varying popu- 
lation of about 2,000. Parties desiring to engage in 
agriculture, mining or to obtain government land in 
the territory, will address the Land Commissioner 
at Juneau. In going into the interior of Alaska by 
the Skagway route it is well to stop off for a time 
at Juneau and gather general information about the 
country. 

Mining in Alaska. Up to the present time the 
most of the gold taken from Alaska has come from 
the top soil. The Treadwell quartz mine at Juneau 
is one exception. This mine, which a San Francisco 
builder named Treadwell, took for a debt of $150 
when it was a mere prospect hole, now employs 1,200 
workmen and runs 80 stamps. 
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Hundreds of millions in gold are supposed to be 
hidden in the rocks of Alaska, and when exploring 
enterprise opens this wealth to the world, the great 
influx of population will begin and the area of 
Alaska’s prosperity will commence. 


U. S. MINING REGULATIONS AND BRITISH 


While the resident of Alaska must be a citizen, 
or have declared intention to become a citizen, be- 
fore he can secure a mining claim, British law in 
the Klondike will permit the miner to obtain a claim 
withcut being naturalized. A certain amount of de- 
velopment work is required, however, or money de- 
posited each year, to hold a claim. 

Nome. This town has a resident population in 
winter of 2,500 and 6,000 additional in- the summer. 
There are in the summer, also, from 12,000 to 15.000 
people scattered about on this peninsula where Nome 
is situated. The inhabitants of this town and vicin- 
ity get their supply of outside news from two semi- 
weekly newspapers published in Nome. 

Nome has no harbor, and seagoing vessels cannot 
get within one mile of the coast. If rough* water 
prevails, passengers sometimes have to wait several 
days before they can be taken ashore by lighters, 
which come out from Nome to take off passengers 
and freight. 

Postal facilities. During the winter period of eight 
months the mail comes into Nome by dog team from 
Dawson, and as the mail cannot exceed 400 pounds 
in weight, no newspapers or magazines from the out- 
side world can be received within that time. 

Roads, A determined effort is being made to pro- 
vide the Yukon district with good roads, the British 
government assisting in the enterprise. Aided by 
motor carriages this will greatly assist in onening 
the country long before the advent of railroads. 
Hundreds of miles, radiating from Dawson, are to 
be laid out and improved in the near future. 

As the fall of snow is light and what falls lies 
steadily on the ground, people will soon be travers- 
ing the country with motor sleighs. 

Routes to Alaska. While Skagway with its pop- 
ulation of 1,200 is as yet the best entrance into the 
Yukon country, it is probable that Valdez and Cor- 
dova, located on Prince Williams Sound, will be- 
come towns of much importance and two of the 
main points of entrance to the interior of the coun- 
try. 

Valdez has a population of 1,000 and is the point 
furthest north, having an excellent harbor which is 
not closed by ice in the winter. Railroad building 
has begun from Cordova which is the starting point 
of the Copper River Line. 

To test agricultural possibilities thoroughly, the 
United States government gives the settler 320 acres 
of land under homestead conditions. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


The possibilities of this region in the growing of 
food stuffs have yet to be more fully tested. Agri- 
cultural experiment stations have been established 
at Kanai, Cooks Inlet and at Sitka, and these, with 
stations which will be started in the interior of the 
country on the Yukon, will show what can be grown. 

Climate. Dawson and other points in the interior 
of Alaska. The thermometer shows summer at 
above, and winter’s cold at 60 and 70 below. The 
air is still and dry at that temperature and is no 
more uncomfortable than when the thermometer 
shows 20 and 25 in the States. 

The Japanese current modifies the temperature 
along the southeastern coast up to Cook’s Inlet. At 
Sitka the temperature ranges from 85 above to 4 
below. Barley, oats and flax have matured here and 
at Skagway perfectly. 

The rainfall along the southern coast is about 100 
inches a year. 

Controller Bay. Is in an _ extensive 
United States government possession, southwest of 
Valdez, which has large coal deposits. In order to 
get out this coal the government has been disposed 
to sell tracts of land where it lies to capitalists who 
have the means to mine it. The result is a com- 
pany has started to build the Copper River railroad 
which leads to the mines, the town of Cordova, at 
the terminus of the railroad, containing several 
hundred people has sprung up, and hope has been 
expressed that the incoming of capital would tend 
to the development of Alaska. At this period 1911, 
the government is being criticised for selling its val- 
uable coal beds to a private syndicate, it is alleged, 
to the detriment of others who would like to take 
out and ship coal to the various towns on the Pacific 
Coast. The outcome of the controversy will prob- 
ably be the renting of the coal lands on such favor- 
able conditions as will induce capital to open the 
mines and pay a royalty to the government on each 
ton of coal taken out and shipped away. 
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The New State of Arizona. 


Admitted to the Union in 1911 


ARIZONA 


Large Territory in Southwest Portion of the United States. 
Inducements Offered to New Settlers in Arizona 


Arizona, including a State of 113,916 square miles, 


was first visited by Spanish explorers in 1538. The 
Gulf of California, the Colorado and Gila rivers were 
discovered in 1542, and two boats ascended the Colo- 
rado to the Grand Canyon. 


By treaty with Mexico in 1846 all that portion of 
the present State north of the Gila river was ceded 
to the United States. At that time the white popu- 
lation included but a few hundred in the vicinity of 
Tucson, there being no whites in the central and 
northern parts of the territory. 


THE GADSEN PURCHASE. 


In 1854 the Hon. James Gadsen, then minister from 
the United States to Mexico, negotiated the purchase 
of the territory lying between the Gila river and 
Sonora, Mexico, for $10,000,000, that addition to the 
territory being known as the ‘“‘Gadsen Purchase.’”’ 
This purchase added to the United States 30,000 
Square miles of territory, an area about the size of 
South Carolina. At that time the Southern Pacific 
railroad was in contemplation and was afterwards 
built on this territory of the Gadsen purchase. 


The face of the country in Arizona consists largely 
of high broad plains, the elevation of more than 
half of the territory being above 5,000 feet. 


The principal river, the Colorado, noted for its 
Grand Canyon, is 2,000 miles in length and navigable 
400 miles for boats of light draft. The Gila, another 
large river of the State, is about 500 miles long, 
four-fifths of this stream being in Arizona. The 
Salt, Verde, Black and other rivers empty into the 
Gila river. 


Gila Monster. Speaking of Gila reminds us to ex- 
plain that the “‘Gila monster,’ of which we sometimes 
hear, is simply a large lizard found in the sands of 
New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, and is harmless so 
far as human beings are concerned, though its bite, 
which is poisonous, is said to be fatal to small ani- 
mals. 


The climate is tropical in the southwestern section 
of the State, temperate in the valley regions and 
frigid in the mountain districts in the winter season. 
The air is dry and clear. 


Rainfall... The average annual rainfall in the up- 
per portion of the State is 16.1 inches. In the south- 
ern part only about 8 inches. 


Agriculture here becomes important, therefore, in 
proportion as artificial waterways are extended. The 
area of Arizona farming land includes 1,000,000 acres, 
of which about 200,000 acres are now under cultiva- 
tion. 


With a sufficiency of moisture all the products of 
the sub-tropics are grown here in abundance. The 
future of this region in agriculture, depends upon 
irrigation, which capital and engineering ability will, 
in time, supply, and is already supplying, as seen in 
the Salt river project in Miricopa county, which we 
describe elsewhere. 

Much of the general situation in Arizona may be 
known from the following: 


ARIZONA IN OUTLINE. 


A Grand Field Rich in Mining and Agricultural 
Possibilities. 


Not only are there thousands of square miles of 
mineral lands in this State yet unexplored but in no 
part of the world are there to be found a greater 
number of natural curiosities than are to be seen 
in this region. 

Entering Arizona from the west, on the Santa Fe 
railroad, the tourist may change cars at Williams and 
go north sixty-four miles to the Grand Canyon, and 
the greatest natural curiosities in the world. 


The Colorado river has cut a channel! in the soft 
rock for a distance of over 200 miles, sinking so low 
in the rock as to make the sides of the chasm rise 
perpendicularly at some points on either side to a 
height of over one mile. 


————— OY 


The general government has set aside, in the 
northern part of Mohave county, 2,893 square miles 
of area as a national park, in a portion of which is 
the Cataract Canyon, at which point it is wisdom for 
the tourist to remain for several days, going out 
sight-seeing from the well-kept hotels which the 
guest finds on arrival here. 


MANY NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Numerous points of interest claim attention in this 
region beside the rocky canyon, among them being 
the San Francisco mountains and the plateau in the 
midst of a desert, while the varied scenery of plain 
and mountains, which rise up here twelve and thir- 
teen thousand feet, add sublimity to the scene. 


Petrified Forest. To see other very interesting 
features of the State, the tourist returns to Williams 
and goes eastward by rail to Holbrook, only a few 
miles from which station are the great Natural 
Bridge in Navajo county and the world-famous petri- 
fied forest, covering a tract of about 2,000 acres, once 
heavily timbered, which geologists surmise, in the 
rise and fall of the earth’s crust from volcanic up- 
heavals, may once have been in the bottom of a great 
inland sea. Again, in another epoch, covering possibly 
thousands of years, this sea may have receded, an 
earth may have formed above these monarchs of the 
forest, to be washed away from this plain by the 
floods that followed in the subsequent centuries; and 
here at last these giants of a vast prehistoric age lie 
glistening in the sunshine, mute evidences of great 
changes on the earth’s surface when the world was 
young. 


The stranger in gazing on this remarkable scene 
can only wonder what unexplained phase of nature 
changed these trees into such beautiful precious 
stones, including chalcedony, topaz, onyx, cornelian, 
agate and amethyst. 


What a remarkable forest it must have been in the 
olden time to have grown these great trees 150 and 
200 feet in height and, at largest parts, 10 feet in 
diameter, 


In this petrified forest are gems enough to supply 
the world. The.wonders of Egypt are as nothing 
compared with this vast forest turned to stone. 


Cliff Dwellings, All cver Navajo county are the 
ruins of prehistoric cities. In Apache county the 
remains of cliff dwellings are never failing objects 
of interest to the curiosity hunter and archeologist. 
Days and weeks can be passed here in a study of 
cliff dwellings and the remains of acqueducts, con- 
structed for the purpose of irrigation by a people 
thousands of years ago. 


It is impossible to go by rail and visit the inter- 
esting points in Arizona without retracing our steps 
at some points on the journey. Before leaving this 
region, however, we visit a remnant of a tribe of cliff 
and cave dwellers who live in a wild retreat known 
as Cataract Canyon, a class of people found in no 
other part of the world, a race of human beings who 
represent the age before history began, primitive 
man. a living picture of what our ancestors were 
perhaps 50,000 years ago. 


Returning westward, we stop at Flagstaff, a town 
so named from the fact that a government expedi- 
tion, many years ago, camped at this point on the 
Fourth of July. trimmed up a tall pine tree and 
floated a flag from its top. The name was thus given 
to the place before a house was erected in the town. 


OF GREAT INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


Flagstaff is located on the edge of a vast pine 
forest in which it is estimated there are billions of 
feet of lumber. Landseekers interested in the lumber 
business should understand that thousands of acres 
of superior pine are waiting here for the incoming 
of enterprising lumbermen. 

The journey is continued westward and a stop 
made at Prescott. This is a central point for the 
mining interest, but is only one of the important 
mining centers of the State. 


Arizona Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


The Clark Copper Mine. Southward from Pres- 
cott, some thirty miles, is the copper mining section 
of the United Verde District at Jerome. It is here 
where Senator W. A. Clark has acquired a part of 
his large fortune. The claim is made that the 
United Verde mine has yielded for several years, and 
now gives a profit of $9,000,000 a year. 


As the digging of precious metals out of the earth 
is a most fascinating work, and as Arizona has many 
mountains throughout the entire State’ in which 
there is vast treasure yet to be explored and de- 
veloped, the landseeker in search of good opportunity 
for investment in mining will wish to know some- 
thing about prospects here. In explanation it may 
be said that no brief article can do this subject jus- 
tice. 


The air here is full of mining intelligence and 
news of new discoveries being made every week, but 
to verify reports and fully understand the subject 
the inquirer should spend a good deal of time right 
here on the ground. 


PROFITS IN COPPER MINING. 


Published reports give the following: 

The ‘Fortuna’ mine, 27 miles south of Yuma, has 
paid $50,000 profit each month for several years. 

The ‘‘Pearce’’ mine, in Cochise county, near Sul- 
phur Springs, has given $20,000,000 to its owners in 
the past eight years. 

The ‘‘Bisbee” mine, 
$20,000,000 in dividends to 
past 20 years. 

The ‘Vulture’? mine, 60 miles from Phoenix, though 
hardly opened yet, has already turned out $10,000,- 
000 in profits. 


in Cochise county, has paid 
its stockholders in the 


THE OPENING OF A COPPER MINE. 


To people who have never seen the opening and de- 
velopment of a copper mine it will be interesting to 
visit the Mascot Copper mine, located 16 miles east 
of Wilcox, Cochise county, in Arizona, on the side of 
the Dos Cabezas mountains. Prospectors years ago 
discovered this mine, had specimens of the ore as- 
sayed, learned that the ore carried a certain per cent 
of gold and silver along with copper, sold out the 
property to a syndicate of capitalists, who incor- 
porated a company capitalized at $10,000,000, shares 
being placed at $10 each. 


Knowing that a good copper mine holds out for a 
lifetime, investors have bought shares fast enough to 
keep a force of men at work since the beginning, un- 
covering the ore and doing preparatory work at an 
expense of several thousand dollars per month, mak- 
ing ready for sending the ore by gravity down to a 
smelter in the valley below. 


Visitors are not only made welcome but they are 
transported from Wilcox to the mine by automobiles, 
are given an interesting country ride and an oppor- 
tunity to investigate copper mining, which is one of 
the great industries of Arizona. Our map shows the 
location of the Mascot copper mine. 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES. 


The ultimate source of great wealth in this region 
will be agricultural production. 

Arizona is blessed with a delightful climate. There 
are numerous elevated plains in the upper part of the 
State where the weather is cool and frosts prevail in 
the cold seasons of the yvear, but in the southern part 
of the country the climate is such as will produce in 
perfection oranges, dates, figs, lemons, olives and 


peaches several weeks earlier than can be given in 
other regions of the same latitude. The possibilities 
in fruit culture are shown in the strawberry, which, 


by attention, can be kept in bearing here for eight 
months in the year. 


As the average rainfall of the entire State is but 
about 7 inches a year, the universal want of the 
country is irrigation—more water for growing crops. 


ANCIENT IRRIGATION WORKS HERE. 


evident that the inhabitants of this 
region, in the remote past, overcame this difficulty 
by aqueducts. The engineering talent of the present 
age will, in similar manner, surmount this trouble. 

Arizona is so large in area and so diversified in 
opportunities for the land seeker in lumbering, min- 
ing, ostrich raising, dairying, fruit growing or poul- 
try enterprise we know not what to particularly 
describe. 

It should be understood that Arizona has many 
regions where delightful homes may be made and 
fortunes acquired. 


It is clearly 
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We will let Mr. E. J. Bennitt, of Phoenix, tell about 
a ee section. This is but one. There are many 
others. 


STORY OF AN AUTO RIDE 
By E. J. Bennitt. 


“T wonder if, after all, it will prove a fool’s er- 
rand?”’ 


Thus Jacob Harris queried himself, seeking, yet 
expecting no answer, as he seated himself comfort- 
ably on a plush cushion and looked out of the car 
window. Of mature years, spent mainly in the 
Middle West, he had acquired a modest competence 
for his family. But the long, cold winters, during 
which he suffered exposure in the protection of what 
he was able to acquire in the fruitful summer sea- 
sons, were sapping his vitality. He dreaded the in- 
elemencies and chances of crop failure that, any 
season, might reduce his savings to a minimum. He 
had seen some literature of the Salt River Valley 
and had been induced to spend a few dollars in per- 
sonally investigating the seemingly fairy-tale claims. 
“J will never be a rich man anyway,” he mused, 
“and perhaps I ought to let well enough alone.” 


“Phoenix,” announced the conductor, and an hour 
ljater Jacob Harris was in conversation with a 
Phoenix real estate dealer to whom he had been 
recommended. <A tour of the valley was arranged 
to begin the next morning, and the rest of that 
day was devoted to sizing up the city, visiting the 
Phoenix Board of Trade, examining the maps of the 
county and territory, the exhibits of fruits and prod- 
ucts, and inquiring of those he met concerning the 
crop returns of the many products raised in the 
valley. He had read all this in the literature, but 
knowing the world pretty well, knew that what the 
Arizona people wanted was the investment of his 
money. He did not doubt their honesty, but he knew 
the vision of the immigration agent is sometimes dis- 
torted. He wanted to know what others, who had 
been enticed to Phoenix before him, had to say about 
it. And what they said fully verified what he had 
read. In the afternoon he climbed the court house 
tower where he secured a panoramic view of the 
valley. Spread around him lay a modern city of 
18,000 inhabitants, and beyond, stretching away over 
on area of 100,000 acres were green fields, comfort- 
able farm houses and miles of tree-lined country 
roads, a community that, with Phoenix for its center, 
numbers approximately 28,000 peeple, served by the 
Phoenix postoffice and its 100 miles of rural routes. 
Northwest some ten or twelve miles, are Glendale 
and Peoria and sourrounding farms, numbering sev- 
eral hundreds of inhabitants. To the east, and 
across and up Salt River, beyond the line of vision, 
lay Tempe and Mesa, nine and seventeen miles away, 
respectively, the commercial centers of another 100,- 
000 acres of land, equally as rich and as well suited 
for agriculture as that before him. 


THE VALLEY A PARALLELOGRAM 


Jacob Harris noted that the general form of the 
valley is a parallelogram, averaging 20 miles wide 
and 40 miles long, hedged in by mountain ranges 
that rise abruptly from the valley plain. Entering 
at the northeast corner, where the Granite Reef 
Diversion Dam is located, Salt River winds sinuously 
in a generally direct course to the southwest corner 
of the valley, and thence onward 100 miles further 
to its junction with the Colorado. Crossing the 
valley diagonally, the river leaves Phoenix, Scotts- 
dale, Alhambra, Glendale and Peoria, on what is 
known locally as the “north side,’’ and Tempe, Mesa, 
and surrounding lands on the ‘‘south side.’”’ Looking 
toward the site of the Granite Reef Dam again, 
twenty-three miles away, he learned that fifty miles 
further up the river, through an impassable canyon, 
is the site of the Roosevelt Storage Dam, now nearly 
complete, at the junction cf Tonto Creek and Salt 
River. This dam will form a storage basin, making 
the largest artificial lake in the world. 


It would take too long to tell what Mr. Harris saw 
in the foreground—the city of Phoenix. It is all told 
in the literature of The Phoenix Board of Trade & 


County Immigration Commissioner, which is sup- 
plied for the asking. The story is of a modern city 
of brick houses, churches, schools, railroads, parks, 


Mr. 
tired and hungry, his 


the territorial capitol, and all public utilities. 
Harris returned to the hotel, 
head already crammed with information that was 
rolling in on him like a tidal wave. At the hotel 
that evening he met an engineer of the reclamation 
service. Before he knew it, he was listening to an 
outline of the reclamation plan and irrigation system. 

Jacob Harris went to bed also, impressed but still 
doubtful. He wanted to see some of that ‘‘desert” 
land. This was all ‘“‘town talk’’ and it seemed too 


Arizona Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


good to be true, He yearnéd to hear an inharmoni- 
ous chord and even a “‘knocker’’ would have been 
welcomed. 


Early next morning he was whirling away in an 
automobile with the realty agent. They passed 
the seven fine brick school buildings in Phoenix and 
the territorial capitol costing $130,000, without suspi- 
cion of a penny of graft, standing in the midst of a 
beautiful park of green lawns and thousands of vari- 
eties of shrubbery. Continuing, they speed through 
the residence sections of the city, fronted by at- 
tractive street parks, and then—to the country. Out 
Grand Avenue a mile and a half they came to the 
Territorial Fair Grounds, where three annual exhi- 
bitions had been given, equal to the big eastern state 


fairs. The corporation has a balance in the treasury 
and the best mile track west of Memphis. They 
traveled straight west ten miles, passing small 


ostrich farms, finally arriving at the largest one in 
the United States, containing about 1,900 acres, 
where hundreds of these valuable birds are grazing 
in alfalfa pastures. Mr. Harris learned that the val- 
ley has three-fourths of all the ostriches in America 
and they are money makers. 


THE SUGAR-BEET DISTRICT 


Seven miles north found them in the Glendale- 
Peoria country, as rich a sugar-beet and general 
farming soil as can be had anywhere. Half of it is 
cultivated; all will be soon. Thence east through 
the town of Glendale and on to the big mill of 
the Arizona Sugar Company, that cost approximately 
a million dollars to build. Straight east, for six 
miles more, the party traveled through equally as 
rich a country until Central Avenue was reached, 
that being a boulevard that runs ten miles due north 
from Phoenix to the Arizona Canal. Down the avenue 
with orchards, grain fields and farm homes all 
around. Three miles from Phoenix they arrived at 
the government Indian school, a collection of fine 
buildings that would put many state universities to 
shame, where are being fed, clothed and educated in 
grammar courses and manual training, a thousand 
native children. From this point the auto turned 
east for seven miles, through farms and orchards to 
the heart of the orange belt. 


Thence the machine was headed for the “south 
side,’’ crossing the river at Tempe, a beautiful city 
ef 1,500 inhabitants, with the territory’s chief normal 
school and grammar and high schools. Adjacent is 
the Lily Brand condensed milk factory, affording a 
fine market for dairymen. Six miles east of Tempe 
is the town of Mesa, with about the same population, 
also with fine homes, stores, banks, churches, schools, 
and high school, creamery, vineyards, orchards, ete. 
Lying directly south of a line through Tempe and 
Mesa is an agricultural area ten miles square, all 
titled land, and as good as any in the valley, 
but only partly in cultivation, for want of sufficient 
settlers. Its possibilities are everything agricultural 
and horticultural and the prices are lower, as it is 
the latest section of the valley to be settled. 


After a ten-mile spin through that region, the 
machine went flying Phoenixward, the most notable 
institution passed on the way being the territorial 
asylum for the insane, three miles from Phoenix. 
After traveling through seventy miles of orchards of 
citrus and deciduous fruits, olives, alfalfa pastures, 
oat, barley and wheat fields, corn, sorghum, can- 
taloupes, watermelons and other acreage crops, straw- 
berries and truck gardens, by country and city 
creameries and public institutions, Mr. Harris was 
set down at his hotel. 


He had marveled from the first at all the good 
things he saw, but the question on his mind was: 
“What is there for the poor man and where will 
he find his ‘desert’ land for homesteading?’’ Long 
before his trip was over he learned that there is no 
“desert” land as the easterner speaks of it, and no 
possibilities for homesteading within the reservoir 
district, but that there is plenty of titled land, un- 
improved, at $50 an acre. It is not a ‘‘cheapland’”’ 
country, excent relatively speaking, but it is a ‘‘good- 
land’ country whose produce pays interest and big 
profits on a high valuation. He was reminded that 
half the ranches ne had passed had from 100 to 300 
acres in them, and he needed no telling that twenty 
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acres is ample for any man to farm who does his 
own work. The secret of it is that the Government 
builds reservoirs for settlers, not for speculators. 
The poor man’s opportunity is te buy a farm from 
the excess holdings of some earlier settler, in an ideal 
climate and community, with the advantages of the 
most modern and comfortable surroundings, and take 
up life not as a pioneer but as a country gentleman, 
moderately well-to-do and independent. 


Jacob Harris is now an enthusiastic Salt River 
Valley rancher and ean testify that he did not come 
here on a “‘fool’s errand.” 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH $2,000 
By J. W. Spear. 


The man with $2,000 can do any one of a long list 
of things which, with ordinary fortune and judgment, 
will return much more than interest. It is assumed 
that the question is asked in behalf of those who 
have no remunerative occupation, and with their 
capital propose to be independent, thus narrowing it 
to an agricultural! proposition. 


_ Good land costs from $75 to $250, including irriga- 
tion water. Assume the middle ground of $100 per 
acre. Buy fifteen acres. Pay for it $1,000 cash and 
mortgage for the rest, placing the other $1,000 in the 
bank to draw upon for the first year’s support and for 
necessary equipment. Utilize credit as far as possible 
with safety and assurance of meeting obligations. 
Begin in the fall_ Build a small, comfortable house 
until able to build a better one—say a $400 mansion, 
unless you_ are single. then live in a tent. Some 
credit could be secured on the house. Procure team, 
wagon, plow, and other needfuls. Establish an ac- 
count at the grocery store. Plant almost anything 
you like that will grow in the latitudes between Mii- 
Waukee and New Orleans, preferably, for early 
revenue, truck, ete. Later you may decide that a 
ten-acre orange orchard is what you want with five 
acres of truck; but as it takes six or eight years 
for oranges to make returns of consequence, and in 
the interim only the space between rows can be 
utilized, wait for oranges until you have more money. 


A LITTLE LAND WELL TILLED 


Put five acres into deciduous fruits of various 
kinds, In the months that follow plant between 
trees for a year or so, vegetables for family use and 
market. Later do not use for other things soil vi- 
tality that belongs to the trees. Plant an acre of 
strawberries. There will be some return the first 
year, a big yield the next. An acre of asparagus 
will be a money-maker if you know how. James 
Davis, of Mesa City, made $60 on one-eighth acre of 
green peas, marketing them in February. He says he 
can raise beets the year round, returning $400 per 
acre at from 1 cent to 8 cents per pound. He realized 
$130 from one-quarter acre Irish potatoes, an excep- 
tional result; but he knows the truck business. 


Put in two acres of alfalfa for the horses. You still 
have about five acres for cantaloupes. Plant in 
March, harvest during July. Many small patches 


have returned net, except for owner’s labor, $200 
per acre; some more than $300. Plant sorghum or 
some other crop to follow cantaloupes. One man 
handles five acres of cantaloupes; but fifteen acres 
intensively farmed will require some help. It might 
be better to try fewer crops and more acreage to 
each at first; but the small farm must be diversified 
and worked intensively. The farmer must work hard 
and live economically until he has paid out. In this 
climate he can work 3865 days annually. Keep 
chickens. H. B. Lehman, of Glendale, deals in them 
almost exclusively. Returns last year were $2,254, 
less $890 expenses, net, $1,364. Five acres would 
make a splendid chicken ranch. A few hundred dol- 
lars would stock it. 


Some have started by renting land for the canta- 
loupe season at $10 to $15 per acre. That only re- 
quires cost of living while making the crop, but the 
renter is not building his own home place, though 
experience may be worth the delay. 

It is an ideal country for the apiary, poultry, vege- 
tables, and for small fruits on a $2,000 basis. With 
more money there is a much wider field. 
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ARKANSAS 


STATE AND THE 75 COUNTIES OF ARKANSAS 
With Their Boundaries 


pat |e bee 


LOCATION AND POPULATION OF ARKANSAS COUNTIES. 

Loca County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca County Pop. 
Mb rePaicelis:: stats LeVrolmoasoprots | Palle a waned ooo Pope. .24,527 | 40 Crittenden. (225447 | 59.05... ... Dallas. .12,621 
2a. HY Carroll. SLG S29 eee) Se. Valle burehi. slat pO9 | ale eee Polk. .17,216 | 60 Cleveland. .14,481 
5 Beaton Boone. .14,318 | 23...... Cleburne. .11,903 | 42 Montgomery. .12,455 | 61....... Lincoln. .15,118 
Abie deur ears Marion. .10,203 | 24.. Independeuce. ARES | AS ian woe Garland. .27,271 | 62 ... Desha. .15,2%74 
Bet ses) Poids Baxter. .10,389 | 25. .. Jackson. .28,501 | 44......... Saline. .16,657 | 63. ‘Little River. 13,597 
OA Sc ole Fulton. .12,193 | 26..... Craighead: s28;625 | Abe sae Pulaski. .86,751L | 64 - Hempstead... 8,285 
Migeule = Randolph... 18,987 | 27. 5.5.. Poinsett..12,791 | 46..,.... Lonoke. .27,983 | 65....... Nevada. .19,344 
Bl saevnaviciane Nts Clay. .23,690 | 28.. Mississippi. .30,468 | 47........ Prairie. .13,853 | 66...... Ouachita. .21,774 
9... Washington. .33,389 |; 29..... Sebastian. .52,278 | 48....... Monroe. .19,907 | 6%....... Calhoun,. 9,894 

MORES os Madison. .16,056 | 30........ HoOeancacossDOUlW AD nei eriee Lee. .24,252 | 68....... Bradley. .14,518 

ah ed monc Newton. .10,612 | 31......... Scott. .14,802 | 50....Hot Springs.. 5,022 | 69......... Drew. .21,960 

12.....-.. Searcy. .14,485 | 39. | Melleeasseai| pllaccseeees Grantes9 4200 Otros Miller. .19,555 

a3 siete stone Eee Sones oe Perry.. 9,402 | 52 Jefferson. .52,734 | 71..... Lafayette. .13,471 

Ti aes Sharp 11.688 sf: ee ere Conway. .22,729 | 53 .. Arkansas. .16,103 Columbia. .23,820 

‘luo otal ipa ane “20/001 Shain sietels Faulkner. .23,708 | 54....... EDS Soc ooN lacie arteries Union. .30,723 

Ane hee? Grecneles Shoal |oOuceeece White. .28.574 | 55......... Sevier. .16,616 | 74........ Ashley. .25,268 

AS ce Crawford. .23,942 | 37...... Woodruff. .20,049 | 56....... Howard.. 6,898 | %5..-..... Chicot. .21,987 

i (tt Tages See Mranixlins 201638] oo. ces mele Cross, 5 VE OU Se ait vecteye niente Pike. .15,565 —_—<<$<$<$<$<_— 

PADS ode Johnson. .19,698 | 39....St. Francis. .22,548 | 58......... Clark. .23,686 Tatars «seks 1,574,449 

e e es e e 
Arkansas Cities and Villages With 1910 Populations 
Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Nabaaltk oninniaaciof 18.... 565 ASTON miosis 52.... 350 | Antoine bi -be Jains 
Abbott rovers 300 Almond) 23: Pa decke OOS Altus .19. 659 | Apex WR AES GoD 200 

NIG OT reciererameerene 1 EGU ibbpen Se em aaiclguadicits || eNIbeMn ssn n ode Sd Soy seeks | eApipleton! Soins ras lH) 

PANNE cl ensteiielayeltaipice 19....500 | Alpena Pass....3.... 314 ANB AGUA iheks Gece Oc 58. SMSa | AMG ST ye hetei- careneye 63 . 424 
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Arkansas Cities and Villages With 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
a —V———_——_——— 
Argenta a2? Ma a ASSul Goal  EUiM.......- 20...1,229 | *Hampton ....67.... 353 | Mandeville .. he .. 200 
*Arkadelphia . re 12,745 Golumbus \.. ..: GARE 216 | Erardy See oe Pee Tet tocol Celi me terare nets ero Gs 
PRCA. so chevsins a8 Peale Ghoallyss 5 Gee eLOee. a cOON arrell) i.e sre 67.... 300 | Mansfield ..... 3B: ee S16 
*Arkansas City. 62. 101,485 | *Conway ...... 35...2,194 | *Harrisburg ...27.... 942 | *Marianna ....49...4,810 
Armada ..... “"18.... 316 | Cornerstone ...52.... 250 | *Harrison ....-. See G02 WMairlOnie veratrine 40.... 256 
PrMOrel <<... “9g.... 30% | *Corning ..... ..8...1,439 | Hartford ......29...1,780 Marked Tree...27%.. , 2,026 
*Askdown G3). .1,247 | Cotter 2.0... 0. 5.... 894.) Hartman ...... 20.... 540 | Marmaduke .. TA ASO 
Ashton <......- 75.... 20L | Cotton Plant...37...1,081 | Hatfield ....... 41....300 | *Marshall .....12.... 558 
PROPATITIS: aie 0'e ® ess Bk eOSl) COME see0)s tee 41.,... 400 | Havana .......- $2.... 621 Weir eet wasecousteys 54.... 556 
*Augusta ..... 37 221520 |) Cricket 2... .:. 8)... 624 | Haynes .2..-.. 492.5. 7350) | Marymards Selects Mr een SOEs 
Crossett <....- 74...2,088 | Hazen .......- AN 3... 68%.) Dlaysville” Sie sie De ole: 
B ‘Gkbaeatoogbal=) amen Ro ee 61.... 500 | *Heber Springs.23...1,518 | *Melbourne .. WL. ce 2ES 
PalbOa 1.2... 50. 15.... 200 | Cushman ..... 24.... 244 | *Helena ....... yA ots Oe id) |) AIMEE Gg Bod 41...3,953 
Bald Knob... ... 36.... 617 Hensley .....-- 44....500 | Midland ...... 29.... 639 
TAMICS beens ee 08. 065 208 D Hermitage ....68.... 247 | Millard ....... 30.... 208 
Bardstown ....28.... 210 DABNEY) fetes suere 22 Hickory Plains.47.... 250 | Millville ...... 66.. ae 
Barren Fork...14.... 350 | Dalark ......-.. lehieGlem “So guoue 23.... 336 | Mineral Springs.56.... 432 
Parton 22... ss: 54.:..218 | Damascus ..... 15) Hindsville sone rest h |) Wibhmebhany 6 odbc. EGe A ep 
PSAECS ee cess Al ae Tee | Behan: Api dices By Holland 200 |} Monette ....... PA eee, ues 13d 
*Batesville ,.24...3,399 | *Dardanelle VOU yagvsiens one 850 | *Monticello ...69...2,274 
Bauxite ....... 44, SUGR SD auton mrer-ayerol els ne Holly Grove 536 | Montrose ..... as serece "250 
E212} Gi oc ae 69.... 224 | Decatur ........ lsleveashat | Gaanoce 70.... 250 | Morrell ....... 74S 0S 
TEC) ois CIEE 26e pa DUO) | DECK Fo circle. -1 21° IBIGIOE nob osiesoke ...3,639 | *Morrillton  ...34...2,424 
Bearden .....-- 66.... 439 | Delight ........ i PROTA tomes pacts ore .... 605 | *Mountain Home.5.... 446 
Beaver ....4...-2 250 | Denning ......- ‘ *Hot Springs...43..14,434 | *Mount View.. tebe men partes 
Beebe .....-.... 36....873 | Denning Yard.. TOee EVoustom p.eetes 33.... 250 | Mount Vernon.35.... 250 
Beirne ......-- 58.... 450 | *De Queen..... 1S op ok wiectre ne eae 162. 2 O1b | Mulbertys a... 1s eS 
Bellefonte ...... See SOG) DeErmovuly sce. ane Humphrey ....53.... 380 | Murfreesboro sir esos 
Belleville ...... 30.5), 390)| *Des Are. ..... Seite ETM Gs eyeiener aero Bile amie thts 
Ben Lomond...55.... 431 Devall Bluff. 5 Huntington ....29...1,700 . N 
*Benton ......-- i *Huntsville ....10....540 | *Nashville ....56...2,374 
*Bentonville .. Huttig .....--. 73...1,240 | Neal Springs...55.... 216 
*Berryville ..... Nettleton ...... 26. 1,080 
SEL ec cece es 17 : I INNER oa ae 5 24.... 595 
BBIGUILE ls ec ss a ? ° MmrboG@e»n is... 16. 690 | New Edinburg.60.... 435 
Big Creek...... 40.... 218 | Drakes Creek Tibi Ba cooooooolk: 217 | *Newport ..... 25...3,557 
Draughton Norfork ....+:5..... 221 


Bigelow .... SBS 0 ee 


Iislake ....... 28. ae PDC fevers =yeraveis vs digeissoun oT wee rh) 
TBISGOE «ese es Bidicie. eye’ Jacksonville ... Ogamaw .... 
Black Rock....16...1,078 E * Jasper taxes Orden a eae ae eee ae 
Black Spr ings. "42....254| Hagle Mills....66...1,200 | Jeanette .....- Okolona’.... 58 399 
Hee WATUS | wine's «5 Gl. oo x FAN) Tair Gon ceoro oro clo 40...1,542 | Jenny Lind Glace | ego SaeueTiG 
Blissville ...... 69.... 296 | Edgemont ..... SST ee le CEG MON seeraretcdnt« : Omalars eee ee 3. 508 
Blue Mountain.30.... 204 | *Hl Dorado....73...4,202 | Joiner ........ & ZOsccolaw are 28...1,769 
Blytheville ....28...3,819 TDA SSW So Gon 6.... 211 | *Jonesboro : *Ozark : 19. ie 146 
POGGAW: .. +o. G5 LG | bimoney cis 5@.... 200] Judsonia ...... ees chistes aie 
Bonanza 5599) 1.2 Sill || El Paso... . 2... 36. Ae ana Junction City .73...1,065 P 
Eon) glare ooo DER 222) amerson! 20.6 <.)- Wcaac te . 5 
peeeresile 22 2c0).. 1,630 |) Bmmet 22)... 65.... 270 K se areuule . oe . ies 
Boydsville ...... See etd | bneland? 3...) 46...1,407 | Kearney ...... Pie ooo eit) Parkdale nares 497 
Boynton ......28.... 350 | Eudora ........ "5.... 606] Kensett ....... S6loc. 265 lla. an Grehard memes 383 
iBradnord) ...-.. 36.... 382 | *Hureka Springs.2...3,228 | Keo ......----- AG. . 2503 Teed Mee ee --. 344 
Branch ...e. .. 19.... 274 | *Evening Shade.15.... 289 | Kerrs ....----- 46.... 381 | pon Did ae each iat one 
iprastield ......- 4%7.... 200 Kingsland ..... 60.... 445 ee Boat ang 2 ae 
SmleatOM or... + teen oDO EF IEG a0) Wadonone os 8.... 250 ee Ee artn pe soe 
Bemindkley” ss... 48...1,749 | *Fayetteville ...9...4,471 Kao elite eres. 8.... 362] 5 Fi s a = Seon 1g 
Brookland ....26....516] Felsenthal ....%3.... 273 | Knowlton ..... 62.... 250 ie Ey ec od orate 0.... 250 
Brownstown ...55.... 221.) Fordyce .....-. 59...2,794 | Knoxville .....20.... 316 a oper teens oS ... 314 
Ipnekner .....- t.... 240], Foreman ...... 63...1,041 Petti ees ae eee $20 
PeTATO.) oe ccs cle tee 22E *Porest City. ese ge L <pieeott see Sia 
Burdette ...... 98...2 30% | *Fort Smith. ARAN SEBO Wit |W abeKelGl Qoodeacaac 52.... 200 marae teat voters ee ae oe 
PSST oe <icke es « 28.... 250 | Fouke ......... 70.... 314] La Grange..... erally | Preresrianiions singe Wo. Ban 
RM EOMe re ere rere ie 64.... 647 | *Lake City....26.... 443 | spine Blut .. 52.15 102 
Cc Take WiGke ssc 52... 500"| -pigitview 1. [See ease 
Cabin Creek...20.... 520 Lakefarm ... .52.... Pt31"|| Teikpranerertille 34 4905 
MADOO .. +s. «=> 60.... 250] Galla .......-- opens *Lake Village..75...1,074 # Pocahontas io. LAT 
REDO) ccc ss ces 46 D441) | Garland 23... .- tate ibehaee Sooctosc 20.... 520 Portia. s “46. os "364 
siclS, S Sieareeaeior 47.... 219 | Garretson ..... mraolle WMawrell (ie ce oti Bileyaece eo ro Aelia Clie ane "4. stsie 323 
Caddo Gap..... Aes 2iza|;Genmtry 1. Pia oes Lavaca ....-.. 29. ... 300 Pottsuille. oe 21. sae 305 
Calico Rock....14.... 401 | Gethsemane Devas leeie! Tah oGooug B0e% eb Pourhkeopeie: Be ae ou 
RGAE. ....- 66...3,995 | Gifford ........ Sletaie IbelewACl Good HoS 15. Shr SOUTH ao a tsrier Gree meg erates "94 
Canehill ....... Sees £2 Gillett ........ citi Leola ..+..-+-- BEG S98 | Brcinia (Wise | abl eon 
Carlisle ....... goes ... 516 | Gilham .......- 55.. 9 Leslie......++-. 12% 1898) |e paescott "65°" 19 S05 
Carrollton ...... .. 310 | Gilmore ....... si : *Lewisville ....71.. L261 he ea ee nee BB... OAs 
Carthage ...... 50. . 386 | Glenwood ..... Mateos ivphaKeolbol ano ooo GS EOP A | MES ACNE SIS RROD CC COO see 
Cai eee ace 33.... 310 | Grand Lake. .75.... 252 | Little Rock 
Cauthron ..... Bel Ree SG ra S are lays coiate 41.... 350 (capitol) ....45. .45,941 3 =: 
MOON GHLY: 6 er-.< 15.... 278 | Grapevine ..... 51.... 284 | Locksburg ....55.... 748 Quitman .. 23 cns SL 
Genter Point...56.... 328 | Gravette ....... fe a GOulmiondom tis. cr). -- 21.... 303 
Centerville ....32.... 250 | Graysonia ..... 58.... U7 | tLonoke ...... 46...1,547 R 
Cerrogordo ....63.... 253 Greenbrier ....35.... 250 | Luxora .....-.-.- 98....677 | Ravana ....... 70..:. 264 
*Charleston ...19.... 576 Greenfield ..... Pathe Bias 316 Ravenden ..... 16.... 350 
Cherokee City...1.... 350 | Green Forest...2.... 635 M Readland ..... Maree oe 
Cherry Valley..38.... 300 Greenway ......- 8.... 390 | McCrory ...... Bria cea 637 FRCCUOT A aye eherersueees 8. . 1,859 
Chickalah ..... 99. _.. 244 | *Greenwood ...29.. .1,129 | McGehee ...... 62...1,157 | Redfield ...... LP eek =3 
Chickasawba ..28.... 250 Griffithville ...36.... 202 McGrew ....«+. Piamintie 250 Remmel maaisiateks 25....+ OOL 
Chidester ..... 66.... 344 | Guion 14 296 | McNab ........ 64. eae id Reyno ........- “sve 290 
MOTE Aja eicis oss - 32.... 309 | Gurdon ... 58...1,284 | McNeil ........ 7 48 Richmond tee OSm os ro09 
*Clarendon ...48...2,037 | Guy . Biatetelme ts 35 350 | Madison ...... ao ere ele 472 RSM) Sterner 60.. Sonn Bs 
Clarkdale .....40.... 250 Magazine ..... 30. ete 968 Rogers araienorerenare 1... .2,82 
*Clarksville ...20...1,456 H Magness ....... 24. aor 216 | Rosboro ...... 57 516 
MGMEOM: lec aeee sce s ROS PUA Gice tie corsa ae 29.... 363 *Magnolia Noetanscts ates 2,04 RROSStON) wis erase 65.... 200 
ChiG), | Ae aoe 60.... 450 | Halley ......-- Paes cur die Malvern ...... 50.. ae Rover AEE Soe : 218 
Goaldale ...... 91....350 | *Hamburg ....74.. 1,787 | Mammoth Spr’s.6. . 817, *Russellv Tie) Beale 12,936 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as iraber of the County Where Town is Located: Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Ss Stronger ose 43.0. 460 
Saginaw ...... 50.. 254 | Stuttgart ..... 53... "2,740 
Saint Mrancis .8t.< 409) Success) se. s oe Ole ose 
Saint James ..13....314] Sugar Grove 30.... 284 
Saint Pauly... 10.... 4380 | Sulphur Rock .24.... 252 
Saint Vincent. sic ... 500 | Sulphur Springs..1.... 543 
OAC Eetsts-ielslete ..-. 865 | Sunnyside ....75.... 500 
Sandy Ridge. 38 ... 400 | Swan Lake....52.... 250 
Saratoga ......56.... 400 | Swifton ....... 25 290 
ESCaLGCY a lesmichiee 36...2,331 
Settlement 22.... 200 T 
~ 2 
AS A a ones a0. +++ 230 | *rexarkana ...70...5,635 
Sern NINT Le fiche =o x TWORMGY) Panerai 10.... 292 
Sherrie cei ere 52. 350 
: O« Thornton store 611 
SHV OM ey eieleleiel= Pa O0 351 os 
+1; 9 Traskwood 44%): 228 
SbKeEL ag ord dd oc 44.... 284 - 27 300 
Siloam Springs...1...2,405 | Trumann ..... Bo. | O64 
Smithville 16.... 303 | Lucker Bago 
2 Tuckerman ne 583 
SDPAGTa Tse cicisis 20.. 640 : 205 
Springdale ..... eienee (Srtas3) Tupelo 40. ; 200 
Springfield eRe SIG) || REL ep oii ie oy aoe 
Stamps wae sie oe U1...2,316 | Tyronza ...... 27.... 250 
See ariel piesa 61.. 274 U 
Starecityr «3 61.. 396 
Sesh eval) aigid'G.one (Hogoom are || MeheilGat — solaoasoar 6.... 284 
Sern iyo. aire rie 618 | Uniontown 18.... 246 
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Arkansas Cities and Villages With 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns 


Vv Weiner 5 ei , oe 
Valley Springs..3.... 208 | Weldon ....... Bas 
‘Van Buren ..-18,..3,878 | YY C8008 “oo oy nn Cia 
Vandervoort ..41.... 599 est Hor Di yai 
Weananavaleuie 3 571 1 West Harftord.29. 280 
E Vianion Ge Sale EPI) ||) WAMEEUIEN ED ocu tc ... 000 
Wick Reet tn, 250 Whelen Springs.58. see BIZ 
Victor ........ 50.... 218 | Whipple ...... 22... 284 
Vincent ....... 40.... 229 | Wickes .....-. 41.... 286 
Vineyard, 1... PES eat | as pe 
Viola 6 975 | Wideners ..... 39... 245 
Ten ee Aare Wilmer!" /reis Oo etree 
Ww Wilmot sodc0on ane a ae 
ier Tae ousos = 1 
Wabbaseka Die eisiet SOL Val tom & a cece 63.. 294 
WK O We eats 72.... 597 | Winchester ....69.... 300 
Waldron eee ce 31. 984 | Winslow ....... 9.... 289 
Walkers) | .)0. 00. 18.0. .o¢e || Winthrop!) soc 63.... 600 
Walnut Hill ...71. 300 | Worle ose... 42.... 552 
*Walnut Ridge.16...1,798 | Woodson......-44.... 342 
Walnut Sheers we 5 it Wrightsville 45.. 318 
Viareagle) | oie. ee tle 62 7 +5 ep bO ieee 
Swectee Wale 68...2,05% Senne eee 38 3,353 
Wi SEW. oi cheisus 45.... 284 ‘ r 
aR .64.... 399 
Webb City MOR Gre On *Wellivillen eee Aes 463 


General Description of Arkansas 


Future of the State 


A Portion of the United States Just Awakening to Its Natural Advantages. 


This State 
Mississippi 
bordering on the Mississippi, 
are annually overflowed, 
gradually attains a higher 
into the hills which’ lead up to the Ozark Mountains. 


belongs to the great basin of the 
Valley. Parts of the Eastern portion, 
are low, swampy and 
but westward the country 
elevation, passing off 


While subject to sudden changes, 
a whole, is exceedingly delightful. Examination of 
any map showing water courses will reveal hun- 
dreds of streams in the State, the majority of which 
can supply power for manufacturing. 


The Arkansas, Red, White, and Black Rivers, 
each hundreds of miles in length, all aid in giving 
the State more interior water navigation than any 
State in the Union, besides over 4,000 miles of 
railrgads. And yet, with these natural advantages, 
the State has been slow in development largely 
because this is a heavily timbered State and also 
because the old settlers, having dittle ambition, 
have been willing to let things jog along in the 
same old rut. 


Their desires have been few and they have had 
all they wanted. With soil and climate good to 
them, it has been easy to get enough and they 
have rested content. They have heard no e¢all to 
new life and have not waked up to new conditions. 


Three-fifths of the State still has its forest cov- 
ering, and nearly all this is commercial timber, for 
which there is an increasing demand at a good 
price, there being some sixty varieties of trees 
within the boundaries of the State. 


Back from the Mississippi for a distance of 25 
and 60 miles is a belt of hardwood. In the southern 
part of the State spreads a broad area of pine. 


GREAT WEALTH IN TIMBER. 


With lumber increasing in value every year it is 
impossible to estimate the great wealth of Arkansas 


the climate, as 


in timber. In one of the late years more than 
$25,000,000 worth of lumber was shipped out of 
the State, much of it going to furniture and wagon 
works in the central states. 

It is estimated that of standing pine in the 
State, there are 50,000,000,000 feet, and of hard- 
woods sufficient to supply all the furniture, wagon, 


automobile and piano factories in the United States 
for the next twenty years. 


With limited transportation service in the State, 
until recently, it was natural that the timber should 
remain untouched, and here it is now in readi- 
ness for export at a good price. But, better yet, 
to be cut and used in local factories, giving em- 
ployment to tens of thousands of workmen who may 
become residents of the State. 


Today Arkansas is an ideal State for enterprising 
lumbermen and for all kinds of factories, the prod- 
ucts of which are made from hardwoods. 


NATURAL COTTON FIELD. 


But not alone in timber is the State blessed. 
One-half of the tillable land in the State is es- 
pecially adapted to the growing of cotton, and one- 
tenth of America’s cotton is already produced in 
this State. 


The adaptability of this soil to cotton growing is 
shown in the fact that the average yield per acre of 
seed cotton, upon the uplands here, is 500 and 800 
pounds, and from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds on the 
bottom lands. 


Of the more than 1,000,000 bales produced in this 
State yearly, only a small fraction, up to the 
present time, is manufactured into goods in this 
State. This cotton, at large expense, is shipped to 
New England, to Europe, and to all cotton markets 
of the world, and this too, while the rapid running 
streams of Arkansas are full of power which would 
convert this cotton into the manufactured product 
at great profit. 

Enterprising cotton manufacturers are invited to 
investigate the advantages offered by this State in 
the production of cotton goods. 


But Cotton and Wool-growing and the Dairy are 
not the only raw materials waiting for factories. 
This is a glorious country for sheep. 


A large share of the State seems especially made 
for sheep growers. No hot summers to exhaust the 
vitality of the flock, and no cold winters to destroy 
the animals. No blizzards at lambing time to pre- 
vent the increase, and no drouths to cut off feed in 
the summer time. 


Being the natural field for the wool-grower, this 
should be a center for the woolen industry, and 
what is said here of sheep may be said of the 
Angora goat. With a sunshine climate, with a 
highly fertile soil, with exemption from drouth, 
through 53 inches of rainfall every year, causing 
an abundance of pasturage, goats, sheep, and all 
kinds of stock become a source of large profit to 
stockmen. 


No better region can be found than this for the 
dairy business. With an abundance of pure run- 
ning water, luxuriant grasses, a mild climate, here 
are all the essentials for the successful dairyman. 


FOUNDATION FOR GREAT WEALTH 


Overlooking Best Opportunities, That the founda- 
tion for great wealth is here is shown in the fact 
that of 28,000,000 acres of arable area in the State, 
only about 5,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 

The truth is that land-seekers, overlooking the 


rich opportunities that lie in this State, have floated 
land speculators were 
new settlers. 
these fertile Ar- 


by to other regions where 
holding out brilliant inducements to 
During all this rush for the West, 


kansas lands have remained right here biding their 
time, the forests improving in the meantime, the 
acres in the mineral lands advancing in value, and 
the State as a whole, getting ready to join the 
grand march in the great 
beginning to sweep over the Southwest. 


The land-seeker, becoming interested, will natur- 
ally ask the price of land, a question not easily 
answered to the satisfaction of the enquirer. 


Price usually Gepends upon the production and 
rental value of a property. Thus, land at $150 an 
acre, in some localities may be cheaper than land at 
$1.50 an acre at oiher points. 


What can be produced on the land? 


Where can 
the produce be sold? 


What price, and what profit 
ean be realized? What are the prospects for future 
growth in values? All these are determining factors. 


We can only give a general outline of the advan- 
tages of a region and suggest that the land-seeker 
investigate for himself. 


In the seareh for good opportunities to engage in 
agriculture, fruit growing, stock raising, mining or 
manufacturing, the land-seeker will find the advan- 
tages offered by this region are superior, and that 
Arkansas lands are cheap, very cheap, because there 
is more land here than people. 


. 


VALUE OF LANDS. 


By reference to our map and table of counties, the 
position of every *region and county in the State, 
herewith described, can be readily understood. 

Thus, in Crawford County, the soil of which is 
adapted to the growth of the peach and the grape, 
seventy-five per cent of the acreage is yet covered 
with timber; while the southern part of this county 
is underlaid with coal. Prices: Wild land, $3 to $6 
per acre; improved farms, $30 to $150 per acre. 

It should be understood the wild lands are usually 
covered with forest, the timber on which will pay, 
and frequently much more than pay, for clearing 


the land. 

Washington County, an upland region, elevated 
1,500 feet, is the land of the big red apple. An 
Italian Colony came in here a few years ago, ab- 


solutely almost penniless, 


and in six years they 
owned 2,300 acres of land, 


were out of debt and 
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industrial advance now, 


have their land under a high state of cultivation.’ 


Wild land is yet low in price in this County. 


Benton County, the center of the Ozark apple 
region, reaps an annual income of $1,000,000 from 
3,000,000 of apple trees in the county. 


The county is in a very high state of cultivation, 
fruit raising and general farming being the rule. 
Improved land here is worth from $40 to $200 per 


acre. Unimproved land is worth from $6 to $12 per 
acre. 

Madison County, Ozark Mountain region. Re- 
sources: Fruit, iron, lead, zinc, asphaltum and fine 
puerrics of marble. Fine orchard lands low in price 

ere. 


Carroll County. Resources: Fruit, lumber, famous 
medicinal springs, summer and winter resort, Eu- 
reka Springs, becoming an excellent market for fruit 
and vegetable production. 


Great demand here for canneries, sawmills and 
woodworking institutions. Parties seeking new lo- 
cations for business are invited to come to Hureka 
Springs. 

Fulton County. Resources: Fruit, cotton. 
nearly all covered with heavy forests. Land, $4 per 
acre. Timber will pay for clearing. Mammoth 
Springs in this County, gives rise to a full-fledged 
river, an active, beautiful great stream, adjoining 
which is a flour mill and a cotton mill, the United 
States fish hatchery and a pleasure resort, with 
large and commodious hotels, ete. 


Sharp County. A very picturesque region. Re- 
sources: Fruit, timber and iron. Soil rich and very 
cheap. Stately growths of timber, numerous run- 
ning streams, 


County 


WILD LAND $3 AND $6 AN ACRE. 


Craighead County. Much dense forest here yet, 
but rapidly being cleared away. Jonesboro becoming 
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a large manufacturing center. County well supplied 
with railroads. Wild land $3 and $6 an acre. 

Little River County. Resources: Great abundance 
of timber, level land, hardwood on river bottoms, 
pine on uplands, well supplied with railroads, soil 
and climate adapted to fruit and truck raising. 
Lands from $38 to $8 wild; from $8 to $20 per acre 
improved, 


Hempstead County. One of the oldest in the 
State, a peach and tomato country. Yet unimproved 
farms here can be had for $4 per acre. Timber is 
being removed and the county rapidly settling. 


Lafayette County, in the great pine belt, highly 
fertile soil underlaid with clay subsoil. County well 
watered and drainage perfect. Wild land worth 
from $2.50 to $4 per acre. Climate delightful. 


Columbia County. This is the poor man’s county. 
With $500 the man can be well established on a 40- 
acre farm and making money. A cotton, fruit and 
grape country. The quick, fertile soil here gives a 
family a living the first year. 


Hot Springs is not only the most widely known 
city in Arkansas, but it has an international reputa- 
tion. Its visitors come from all countries and all 
conditions of life. The United States government 
has proven its faith in the curative powers of its 
waters by its ownership and control of the springs. 
The hotels are equal to those of Chicago and New 
York. 


The water from the springs, with a daily flow of 
over 800,000 gallons, is not only used for baths, but it 
is delicious to drink. A large number of complaints 
have yielded to its power. 


Hot Springs has a hotel capacity of 20,000, and ~ 
there is never a season that it is not filled. With 
its twenty-three bath houses and its ninety-five 
doctors, it is pre-eminently a Sanitorium. Never- 
theless, out of its fifty thousand annual visitors, a 
large proportion consists of people who have come 
solely on account of the climate, and the opportunities 
to have a good time. The death rate is low—6.11 
per thousand for residents and_ for visitors L382; 


Total 7.48. Minus the decimals, New York stands at 
25, Boston 21, Philadelphia 17, Chicago 19, Los 
Angeles 10. 


Hot Springs has two banks, two daily papers, 
nineteen churches, fifteen schools, twelve livery sta- 
bles, water works, electric and gas light, electric 
street railway, fire department, local and long dis- 
tanee telephone system, New York, Chicago and New 
Orleans market reports by direct wire, police system, 
an athletic arena and baseball park, and one of the 
finest mile racing tracks in America. 


Tf a business trip to Arkansas, for a personal in- 
vestigation of opportunities herein set forth, is being 
planned, Hot Springs should by all means be included 
in the itinerary. 


With the vast concourse of capitalists who make 
this their yearly playground, from which prospect- 
ing expeditions are made, there is perhaps no point 
in Arkansas which affords a better opening for a 
real estate business, covering a list of properties 
embracing every section of the state. 


Area of State. Length, north and south, 240 
miles; average breadth, 228 miles. Length of State 
on Mississippi River, from 300 to 360 miles. 


Climate. Temperate and healthful. Average tem- 
perature throughout the year, 62.2 degrees. January 
average 40 above, July average 81 above. Warmest 
on record 106; Coldest 12 below. Extremes of tem- 
perature are rare. It is a land of delightful sunshine 
for nine months in the year, and the other three 
months are not unpleasant. Rainfall 53.6 inches a 
year. 


HISTORY. 


Arkansas. Visited by the Spaniards, under De 
Soto, 1541. Settled by the French, in 1685. Was a 
part of the French Colony of Louisiana, which was 
purchased by the U. S. in 1808. 


Continued a part of Louisiana territory until 1812. 
Including Indian Territory, was organized as a Ter- 
Admitted as a State, June 15, 1836. 


ritory in 1819. 
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Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


Diversity of industries. The state of California, 
770 miles long and 375 miles wide, is a region es- 
pecially interesting to the land seeker. It is a land 
of opportunity. The adventurer here may engage 
in a variety of enterprises, with prospects of success. 

Mining for gold and silver has been and yet is a 
most profitable work. Successful mining enterprises 
are in operation in San Bernardino, Inyo, Mono and 
other counties, while the vast mountain ranges, ex- 
tending throughout the length of the state, contain 
great quantities of mineral yet to be discovered. 


FRUIT GROWING AND GENERAL FARMING. 


Wheat raising employs large numbers of work- 
men, Fruit growing is rapidly developing. The 
refining of petroleum, and its conversion into fine 


oils will be an immense enterprise in future years. 


The climate of California is favorable for grape 
growing and the manufacture of a favorite wine 
of world wide reputation. The installation of great 
irrigation works will call for the service of multi- 
tudes of men. The development of power for man- 
ufacturing, transportation, heating and lighting from 
the immense water-power now going to waste will 
come forward soon. The utilization of the vast as- 
phaltum beds for road making is close at hand. , 


The fisheries, sugar making, poultry growing, 
dairying, lumbering, seed growing, furniture mak- 
ing and other industries are all just on the verge 
of unlimited development. 


NEWCOMER MAY TAKE HIS CHOICE. 


Here is the raw material in wonderful abundance. 
It is only for the newcomer to make his selection of 
what he will do. The Panama Canal was opened 
for traffic in the fall of 1914 and the event was 
celebrated by great expositions in 1915 in San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego. Henceforth the shipment of 
California products to the Eastern States and to 
Europe will be greatly facilitated. 

The land seeker may come, if most convenient, 
on either the Santa Fe or Southern Pacific railways 
into California and begin investigation at San Diego, 
in San Diego County. 


STATE YET THINLY POPULATED. 

In this great state, three times as large as New 
York, the population is still relatively small, but 
it is increasing rapidly. 

It takes but a little time to become impressed 
with the vast possibilities of California. Thirty 
million acres here are in forest. Much of this being 
covered by the famous red woods of such immense 
size as to give a million feet of lumber to the acre. 

So abundant is this timber and so prolific in great 
trees as to cause the government to put ten million 


acres of this timber area into national parks, leav- 
ing yet enough for manufacturing and export for 
generations to come. 

It only wants a very brief time in consideration 
to note the future probabilities of California. Here 
is a state with an area sufficiently large to permit 
the residence of fifty millions of people within its 
borders; here is soil for growth of grain, vegetables 
and fruits; here are mountain streams for irriga- 
tion and power for manufacturing; here are mild 
temperature and sunshine; here are metals, marbles, 
oils and all the essentials for production of food, 
building, raiment and furnishings. 


TO BE A GREAT MANUFACTURING CENTER. 


Here is enough of raw material to put many mil- 
lion at work and the transportation facilities to 
carry the products of these many millions to all 
parts of the world. 


The average rainfall ranges from ten to twenty 
inches in northern California and is less in the 
southern part of the state, but artesian wells and 
irrigation are expected to give a sufficiency of mois- 
ture for crop raising. 


The mild weather of the winters in southern Cali- 
fornia is attracting a larger and a’ larger number 
of residents to Los Angeles, San Diego and other 
southern California cities every year, the conse- 
quence being a steady advance in real estate values, 
particularly in the suburbs of these cities. 


AGRICULTURISTS AND HORTICULTURISTS. 


To land seekers wishing to engage in agriculture 
or horticulture it will be interesting to know that 
in 1907 there were over 30,000,000 acres of govern- 
ment land in California yet open for homestead 
settlement. 


To investigate farming or to engage in fruit 
raising it is well to go out to Bakersfield in Kern 
county and follow down the San Joaquin valley 
northward to San Francisco, stopping from time 
to time at the various towns on the way while pass- 
ing through Tulare, Kings, Fresno, Mercer and other 
counties in the San Joaquin valley. 


This valley contains upward of 30,000 square miles, 
being nearly four times the size of Massachusetts. 
There are a dozen counties in this valley, but if the 
seeker for land can go no farther he should go into 
Kern, Tulare, Kings and Fresno counties at least. 


Three thousand oil wells are in Kern county and 
in this county cain be seen the operation of one of 
the California irrigation systems. 


The great fruit orchards will interest the visitor 
in Tulare county. 


California Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


COST OF PLANTING FRUIT ORCHARDS. 


Fruit land here costs from $50 to $75 per acre. 
The cost of preparation of the land and planting 
trees (apples, peaches or prunes) amounts to $25 
per, acre of seventy-five trees. They come into 
pearing on the average on the fifth year. Four 
years care will cost about $24 an acre for this 
period. Counting interest on the investment and in- 
eidentals, by the time the fruit orchard comes into 
bearing the cost in this locality is $160 per acre. 


The crop of prunes, at three cents a pound, will 
yield $150 per acre. Deducting $15 per acre for 
drying, $10 per acre for interest and $12 per acre 
for care and the net return is $112 per acre. 

Thus, suppose a person were to buy and put in ten 
acres of prunes, the profits per year, after the crop 
came into bearing, would be $1,120 per year. 

The returns would be the same for peaches or ap- 
ples. Various fruit and land companies in Tulare 
county who capitalized their lands at $200 an acre 
have paid profits of from 274% to 38% per cent. 

There are 7,500 acres under cultivation in citrus 
fruits in Tulare county, with an output of 30,000,000 
pounds a year, more than half of which are dried. 


PICKING AND PACKING FRUIT. 


The picking, packing, drying and canning of the 
crop calls for the services of some 4,000 people, 
mostly boys and women. Everybody in the county 
works while the rush is on. Girls in the packing 
houses and canneries make from $1 to $1.75 per day 
and boys, by whom most of the picking is done, 
make from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 

Orange land may be had at $25 to $100 per acre, 
the price depending upon whether the land is ready 
for use or must be developed by the purchaser. An 
orchard four years old begins to bear. The profits 
run from $125 to $200 per acre when in full bearing. 

Raisins are also an important product of Tulare 
county. ‘When in full bearing, at six and seven 
years, the yield is from a ton to a ton and a half 
per acre, and the returns, when the market is nor- 
mal, average around $100 per acre. Raisin land in 
this district may be had at from $30 to $50 per acre. 
Lands higher in price are those closely adjacent to 
large cities. 


Fresno is a fine county containing 5,600 square 
miles, being larger than the state of Connecticut, 
and has a population of only about 41,000, of which 
nearly half live in Fresno city. 

The rainfall here is about ten inches a year. 

Fresno county produces annually two or three 
million bushels of wheat, besides other grains, ten 
or fifteen million pounds of wool, a million dollars’ 
worth of deciduous fruit, four or five million pounds 
of figs, hundreds of car loads of raisins and a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of wine. One creamery in Fresno 
(and there are six) produces 6,000 pounds of butter 
a day. These are but a fraction of the total product. 


Good raisin land may be had in Fresno county 
for $85 an acre and upward. The returns are es- 
timated at $80 and $100 per acre. Figs pay $250 
to $275 per acre. 


UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES. 


The entire state of California is a land of bound- 
less possibilities. The southern counties, including 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Riverside, Orange and San 
Bernardino counties, send 30,000 cars of oranges to 
eastern markets every season and the growers make 


a profit of $250 to $400 an acre. 
There are broad ranges of land yet in southern 
California devoted to dry ranching, where thou- 


sands of acres are plowed with steam plows and 
wheat is harvested with great combination headers 
and threshers. This land, it is expected, will later, 
as the county settles up, come into fruit raising with 
greater profit. 


CONDENSED FACTS RELATING TO THE STATE. 


Altitude. Highest points, feet: “Mt. Whitney, Tu- 
lare county, 14,887; Mt. Shasta, Siskiyou county, 
14,442; Mt. Tyndall, Tulare county, 14,386; Mt. Kar- 
veah, Tulare Co., 14,000; Mt. Lyell, Mono county, 
18,217; Mt. St. Bernardino, Bernardino county, 
8,370; Mt. Hamilton, Santa Clara county, 4,450; Mt. 
Lowe, Los Angeles county, 4,000; Mt. Diablo, Ala- 
meda county, 3,876. 


Climate. Average temperature: At Sacramento, 
Sacramento county, January 46, July 72. Highest 
110, lowest 19 above zero. Rainfall 20.9 inches. 


At San Diego, San Diego county, January 54, July 
67, highest 101, lowest 82. Rainfall 10.5 inches. 


History. Explored by Spanish 1542. San Diego 
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founded by Spanish missionaries 1769, who estab- 


lished in all twenty-one missions in California ex- 
tending north from San Diego to San Francisco. 
Territory became part of Mexico 1822, Pioneers 
from United States entered 1826. Fremont’s expe- 
dition 1844-5; gold found in Coloma, Eldorado 
‘cen 1848. Ceded by Mexico to United States, 
1848. 

Notable places. Cliff House and Seal Rocks in 
San Francisco. 

Leland Stanford University at Palo Alto, Santa 


Clara county, thirty-four miles from the city. 

Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, Santa Clara 
county, 26 miles from San Jose, the latter place 
being 51 miles from San Francisco. 


The Yosemite valley, Mariposa county, containing 
six square miles shut in by sheer walls from 38,000 
to 5,000 feet high. 


Near this valley are the big redwood trees in 
Calaveras and Mariposa counties. The Yosemite 
lies eastward of San Francisco some over one hun- 
dred miles. 

The guide books mention many other very inter- 
esting places to visit in California. 

San Francisco—This metropolitan city stands pre- 
eminently the financial center of the Pacific Coast. 
This has long been wholesale headquarters for all 
leading enterprise westward from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It stands in the midst of a group of wealthy 
cities, which aid in maintaining its supremacy. 
These towns include Oakland, Sacramento, Berkeley, 
San Jose, Alameda, Stockton, Vallejo, Santa Cruz, 
Eureka, Santa Rosa and others. 

But while much may be said favorable to cities 
in the northern part of California, there are also 
many important and prosperous cities in the southern 
part of the State. Here, for example, is 

Los Angeles, the metropolis of southern California. 
This city is particularly notable from its very rapid 
growth in the past few years. Coming here for only 
temporary residence visitors find delightful, healthful 
climate, mingled with such beauty and other at- 
tractions as to induce them to remain permanently. 
Here is a group of southern California cities, the 
eitizens in which claim that the Los Angeles dis- 
trict is the Garden Spot of the Universe. These 
cities include Pasadena, San Diego, Long Beach, 
Riverside, Redlands, Santa Ana and others. 

California Big Trees. Forty-seven miles from 
Milton Station, on the Stockton and Copperopolis 
(Cala.) Railway, the tourist comes upon the Cala- 
veras Big Trees, the highest of which tapers upward 
a distance of 435 feet, and has a circumference, near 


the ground, of 110 feet, while another, forty miles 
from Visalia, on King’s River, measures 44 feet in 
diameter. This is the largest in California. The 


Mariposa group of forest giants comprises 600 trees, 
125 of which are each over 13 feet thick, while sev- 
eral are from 30 to 33 feet in diameter. One, re- 
markable for its grand dimensions, rises to a height 
of 90 feet and there throws out a limb having a 
thickness of six feet. The route to the Yosemite 
Valley passes near these monsters. 


The Yosemite Walley. Reached by four stage 
routes. Situated on the Merced River, Mariposa 
County, Cal., 220 miles (by road) from San Fran- 
cisco. The Valley contains a level plateau about 6 
miles long and from ¥% to 1 mile wide, and is sur- 
rounded by granite cliffs, rising almost perpendicular- 
ly to a height varying from 3,000 to 6,000 feet. From 
the tops of these cliffs spring magnificent and beauti- 
ful cataracts. All through the valley flowers abound, 
relieved with plants and shrubs, and their varied 
hues and odors are delightful to the senses. The 
valley has been known since 1851, and is the prop- 
erty of the State, set apart for a public resort. The 
name Yosemite, given to it by the Indians, means 
“Targe Grizzly Bear.’ “El Capitan” is a solitary 
stone pillar, with a perpendicular elevation of 3,300 
feet. The ‘‘Bridal Veil,’ a cataract of great beauty, 
falls over a cliff 900 feet high. Opposite to it is ‘‘The 
Virgin’s Tears Creek,’’ with a fall _of 1,000 feet. 
“Cathedral Rock’ is a granite pile, 2,660 feet high. 
“The Spires’? are two graceful columns. “The Three 
Brothers” is a triplet group of rocks, the highest 
peak of which rises 3,880 feet. “Sentinel Rock” is 
8,043 feet high. “The Yosemite Falls’’ is a grand 
piece of scenery, broken into cascades, the first hav- 
ing a fall of 1,500 feet; then shorter ones to a depth 
of 626 feet, and finally a plunge of 400 feet into the 
valley. East of the Falls is a bold peak, rising 3,030 
feet above the valley. The “Half Dome,’”’ in the 
vicinity, is a granite crest rising nearly 5,000 feet 
above the valley. ‘‘North Dome”’ is 3,568 feet high. 
“Vernal Fall’? descends about 400 feet. The “Cap of 
Liberty,’ a huge mass of rock, is 2,000 feet high. 
“Nevada Fall’ is nearly 600 feet high. The views 
from the various points of the valley reached by 
travelers are among the sublimest in the world. 


COLORADO 


STATE AND THE 61 COUNTIES OF COLORADO 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 


COLORADO COUNTIES 


Lo- 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. 
tion 1910 
Be retehels Moffat.. 
Qtiaverciscsalede Routt.. 7,561 
Sn coeods Jackson... 1,013 
BS SEN res) Larimer. .25,270 
ESietayenatotene cine Weld. .39,177 
Cietag Ado Morgan.. 9,577 
y isin aatas Logan.. 9,549 
Oe ato Sedgewick.. 3,061 
USS aoe Phillips... 3,179 
10.....Rio Blanco.. 2,332 
1 ty Peeio Aka Garfield. .10,144 
BB k ce evepeysiane Eagle... 2,985 
1 Roo chord 50 Grand.. 1,862 
Te ecuision Summit.. 2,003 
15....Clear Creek.. 5,001 
WGers etnetesce Gilpin.. 4,131 
iio dacaas Boulder. .39,330 
Ue oud Jefferson. .14,231 
IG ey tess ave Denver.213,381 
DO nelchcc wien Adams. .38,872 
Pb trcatet Arapahoe. .10,263 
22 Washington.. 6,002 
seen auaimciays chs Yuma.. 8,499 
WAN cisichensieasiats Mesa. .22,197 
Doers sae suas Delta. .13,688 
W154 Gow od Gunnison... 5,897 
hate faMartet ait Pitkin... 1,556 
hs a Caer OOe Lake. .10,600 
PADS a sloboc Chaffee... %7,622 
SO velcro micterenes Park.. 2,492 
Sil Ps ode Douglas.. 3,192 
Ba a Elbert... 5,331 
Opi ctabere ares Teller. .14,351 
Ase cinlele avers El Paso. .43,321 
Np Euettonatceys Lincoln... 5,917 
86.....Kit Carson... 7,483 
Ost feresmeones Cheyenne.. 3,687 
sO enniate Montrose. .10,291 
39....San Miguel... 4,700 
AON screens Dolores... 642 
7h oto eee Ouray.. 3,514 
(Pe oes San Juan.. 3,063 
BSS siciess Hinsdale... 646 
AAS Siete Xe Mineral... 1,293 
45....Rio Grande... 6,563 
46 . Saguache.. 4,160 
BGS y tone telts Fremont, .18,181 
AB oe sek Custer.. 1,947 
ADC Rete ars Pueblo. .52,223 
BOR tert acre Otero. .20,201 
Boe orci pais Kiowa.. 2,899 
BO piss ea ols Bent.. 5,053 
Doi eraisee ae Prowers.. 9,520 
54. Montezuma.. 5,029 
BB Sie ks La Plata. .10,812 
BG asa Archuleta... 3,302 
Bait .. Conejos. .11,285 
Ey Oita apakecans Costilla.. 5,498 
59.. . Huerfano. .13,320 
60....Las Animas. .33,643 
Geren hers Baca.. 2,516 
Total sees «00 699,024 


Explanation: 


cation. 


Index to Towns. 
as Number of the County Where Town 
Pop. Means Population. 


COLORARO 

Towns Loca. Pop. 

A 
Atlee eenehere te 60.... 858 
PAUCrOM sl cietevsla se eee ods: 
AGIOS) settee Dee oso ke 
“lane “Aogcho dice 30.... 30L 
SAG YoN lo reeners eae Bow nrleteoe 
I Ncvbosk:¥3" Bo aon 5B5.... 201 
Antonito ...... rio og eit! 
ATEO es 19.2... 20L 
vNng For A Saino ac 540. 2 Loe 
I Nip ig:Kolk: BT a aga c LS Sek 
*Aspen a rice: pit 
ATWO OG! see eles iaminis COL 
IMVI Sedobocacos 5.... 569 
PASTIT- OG a Neuro sevete task 20.... 679 
Avondale ..... 49.. 251 

B 
Bald Mountain.16.... 801 
BYAEME OAendaoc 12.... 235 
IS aryelGny sieteinet 55.... 227 
IBEGaCON! Gee = 0 60.. 350 
Berthoud AIC eee 758 
Berwind ...... 60. . 602 
Blackhawk 16.. 668 
Ban Cae Geers ste OSes 351 
* Boulder a5. 17... 9.539 
*Breckenridge.14..... $34 
SBrighton yercle cle 20. ..05 Sol 
Brodhead ..... 60.... 352 
Brookside ..... 47.... 201 
PUahiieescie steal ee Gs. 99% 
*Buena Vista. .29...1,041 
*Burlineton! (co oG.c 52. 368 

Cc 
Caleitenae suse 47 202 
*Canon City ..47 5,162 
CWapuliny eeictererie 57 . 600 
Carbondale Seoul! 284 
Carnero. ......-46 251 
*Castle Rock ..31 365 


First Column, 
is Located; 


TOWNS WITH 1910 POPULATIONS. 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Cedaredge ....25.... 295 
Penter taaeu kts 46.... 385 
*Central City ..16...1,782 
*Cheyenne 

Wriells! fee nrc. Sideacis sean 
Coalcreek ..... 47.... 676 
Cokedale ...... 60.... 502 
Colorado City. .34...4,333 


Springs cic... 34. .29,078 
GOmOmr tect micrse 30.... 411 
*@OnNGIOS: (. srrete rte Soe Sit 
*ContezZ, Gece este. 565 
COVEDIER YA re wierelele 38.... 401 
Eyre ee yeispeye ioral te? 392 
Grantors —ayelete 25. 201 
@reedegi reece 44.... GAL 
Crested Butte..26.... 904 
Crestoner pices 46.... 231 
*Cripple Creek.33...6,206 
Cucharas .59.... 351 
CuUntisn eases $4520. o0e 

D 
Delaewa isc = 60.... 958 
*Del Norte .:..45.... 843 
Dehn! A AaGangac 25...2,388 
Denver 

(capital) ....19.213,38 
Dolores) |<! jcuke» < DA rege Oe 
S Duran ieee 55. ..4,680 

E 
Maton) scree cesta s 5...1,157 
Edgewater .18.. 712 
GGA tee cient 56.... 293 
Elkton aieiesesi sie 301 
NP VEOLON eyelets 60.... 351 
IVENG) wetaela tere teers 60.... 801 
Englewood .21...2,983 
EETUG tale cieknisnedarelisie 5.... 596 
Espinoza, Fees cv. 57... 401 
Estes Park ..... 4.. 301 
PVANSin gous irae 5.... 602 


Names of Towns; 
Third Column, Population of 1910. 
Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
EF 

Wain Playa 30.... 265 

Florence .....-. 4%... .2,712 

INlorissanta.ees 33 268 


*Fort Collins A Wales 


Fort Garland. .58.... 201 
Fort Logan....21...2,501 
Hort. Lupton. 3.35... Ge 
*Fort Morgan...6...2,802 
ROOUMEA IY Oo eieeee 34.... 431 
FOWLER ayes niee 50.... 925 
Frederick ...... 5.. 266 
Mruitay i pyetere 24.... 881 
G 

Galatea, .. 26 BL... 208 
Gary? srtoeschecrseer 6.... 202 
*Georgetown ..15.... 952 
Gilman. seen 12.0... 351 
*Glenwood 

Springs BY, 32,089 
‘Goldens pease 18...2,477 
Goldfield’. 15.8: 33... HL 
Gorham er sje 17 352 


*Grand Junc.. 124... 
2 


Granite: oes 
Graycreek 
*Greeley 
Grommet 
Guffey 
Gulch 
*Gunnison 
Gypsum 

H 
Elaghinies! jt 60.... 693 
lgbedaoten) Ss vonbon 9.... 34) 
ELV |. salenlereie Pate 314 
Henderson 20.... 302 
Hesperus .55.. 201 
bishpanky ances S35.0c neo 
IEollive Goe-tevneetene 53.... 724 
*Holyoke ; 2.029. ¢onnooo 


Second Column, Number the Same 


Loca. Means Lo- 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Hotchkiss ..... 25.... 602 | Manassa ...... 5%.... 788 
Howardsvilie ..42....301] Mancos ....... 54.... 567 
BEMIEO! onc 6 2c 2.0 Bolster) Manitom .)....- 34...1,359 
I Manzanola .-50.... 428 
IWrearblen sie s <sy- 2 26... . 182 
Idaho Springs.15...2,154 | *Meeker ...... 10.... 807 
2D EN Ss RRS Sine 59.... 252 | Minturn ...... 122> 241 
Independence .33.... 801] Montclair ..... W924i" 415 
Vi poe kO eee, 
Sasper .... _ --45.... 301 eMontrose : 38. : B54 
*Julesburg ..... Sos) 962 |) Morrison, 2...) 1 poor. | 
gs 
K Mountain View.18.... 391 
MEEPHOy ci... ..: 5. 304 Mt. Morrison..18.... 351 
Li (eee 55.... 501 N 
L Nederland ao ... 446 
Nevadaville ...16.... 367 
ao wie Ss te : Bie New Castle.....11.... 493 
eT inta..... 50. 4.154 New Windsor...5...1,503 
Miaicd © Gity.... 43... 405 *North Creede. .44...1,101 
*Lamar a <a .53...2 977 North t Long- 262 
* . non TIVOUUE A elele ants 262 
La Veta... 80... 691 | Notwood ss... 39.22. 212 
*Leadville ....28...7,508 oO 
Linn re Gree S40 | Ome (Creeks juss « Reece eee 
*Littleton ..... 1...1,373 | Olathe ........ 38.... 458 
oS) ee DARN pt OGONW AN Gy c:cterc << 50.... 705 
Longmont .....17%7...4,256 | Ortiz ......... rip cts! 
Louisville ..... 17...1,706 | *Ouray ....... 41...1,644 
Loveland .......4...3,651 | Overland ...... 19 . 254 
Lier eee 38.... 202 | Oxford ........ 55.... 501 
BEPVEOM “2.00 ase « 5.... 501 P 
z ies 
HEVOUS § Sec. cs M7... . 632 *Pagosa 
ae M Springs .....56.... 669 
McKissick cboue Bere eOl | PAISAIEY aievene sce ce 5%.... 201 
Maitland ..... DIR aoO Lem alisaGdes) | .y-7i- 24.... 903 


Colorado Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations-—Continued 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
ISOnT a ars. ere eters 25 1,011 | *Silverton ..1.. 42...2,158 
Perigo .16 . OL Sneels. . acs. .ts 41. . Wl 
PISTCO® fics clehetore 5 352 | Somerset 26.... 421 
IAW Sit, Booed ono 2GP 2a. SDS MSODLISS Give oie 60.... 302 
Platteville ... 5.... 432] South Canon...47...1,321 
Portland «,<..1's 47%.... 601 } South Canon...i1.... 205 
Primero .......60...2,011 | Starkville ..... 60...1,002 
*PUCHIO! Wamieisle.s 49..44,395 | Steamboat 

R SPrines . scl lee sackseee 

. 235 *Sterline 2... iicite . + 0,044 

Radiant 4%7.... 201) Sugar City..... 50.... 808 
Ramah _ ....... 34.... 201] Superior ...... VWitAoo pee) 
* REACT Wee crete We. ooo Swink: octet 50.. 310 
FTRICO! wr se ocisiens 40.... 368 
Rideswaye wise. 41. . 376 
RUGS I evevaveus ctsietecs 11.... 698 | *Telluride ..... 39...1,756 
Rock Creek....12.... 351] Tercio ........60.... 501 
Rocky Ford....50...3,231 | Thomasville ...27.... 202 
Isvoyastcloy Gonaon ie eeseA DL Uinhloyes:h Wis aebodoelc 59.... 253 
Rosemont ..... 35 50m) sa rinidad) .o.. 60. .10,204 
FROSWCLL | ears wim 34. Soo 351 Vv 
Honore Eee. oe - ; BSL Vailwerdin: LA siecle 19.... 665 
Reb vue eee 60..... 252 | Victor ........ 33...3,162 
Russell Gulch..16.... 702 Ww 
RY@  seeeeee nes 49.... 252 | *Walsenburg ..59...2,423 

Ss wellmetes Poe ae gap 
Sali AoE Bees ye Pe Westcliffe ..... 5 2 
Geddy ere ee oo eee iwiestonlN. suber 60.... 601 
Sanford ese eee bGe Whitehorn ....4%.... 502 
*San Luis ..... Bee 90: Williamsburg .47.... 556 
Sedgwick aK et 8.. 201 VIR SOT Mra rcisieleans 5 - 935 
Sesundom enna 60.... 602 | *Wray ...-.---- 23...1,001 
Sheridan’. 2%). Pa ae fete Y 
SSTIVeEruGilith,: weetoe ss Heol) MATS (elletsiatsrerete 2 32 
Silver lumens dia. 4G20)) Vac ects oa olalare 23 33 


COLORADO 


A YOUNG STATE—A MOST INTERESTING STATE OF GREAT POSSIBILITIES IN MINING, 
AGRICULTURE, PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 


For wild picturesque scenery in a State more than 
three times the size of New York, where mountain 
elevations are more than 14,000 feet high, where 500 
lakes and 6,000 miles of trout streams afford oppor- 
tunity for fishing, where panthers, grizzly bears, wild 
cats, wolves, foxes, badgers, beavers, antelope, ducks, 
geese, rabbits, squirrels, doves, and mountain quail 
make opportunity for hunting, where 340 sunshiny 
days in the year make an atmosphere so clear that 
objects can be seen one hundred miles away, where 
on the broad mesas and elevated plateaus the life- 
giving air is so full of ozone as to make the whole 
region one grand sanitarium; where there are 
12,000 miles of irrigating ditches which water 


4,000,000 acres, 2,000,000 of which are under cultiva- 
tion; where there are yet over 26,000,000 acres of 
government land ready for homestead settlement— 
wanting to investigate all this, and a good deal more, 
the land seeker may look up a railroad guide and 
learn that a two thousand mile ride from the Atlantic 
cities, and a thousand-mile journey from the central 
cities of the United States will take him into the 
center of this State, and to the capital of Colorado, 
where the rocks, the mines, the cascades, the tunnels 
and the singular freaks of nature will be found to 
have surpassed any description we can give of the 
State. 


A LONG, DREARY RIDE. 


Going westward from the Central States it may 
seen: a dreary ride across the prairie and desert 
regions before reaching the destination, but all at 
once he will be surprised by entry into one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, and the surprise is 
all the greater when it is known that the State has 
been settled but fifty years and came into the Union 
only about thirty years ago. 

The Capitol City of this young State is Denver, 
named from Gen. James W. Denver, a former gov- 
ernor of Kansas Territory, of which Colorado was 
then a part. 


FACTS ABOUT DENVER. 


Here are some facts about Denver. It has a popula- 
tion of 214,000; is located 5,200 feet above sea level; 
has 155 miles of street car lines; 155 churches; 73 
public school buildings; 11 colleges and academies; 
a public library containing 75,000 volumes; 4 daily 


papers; 20 clubs; 23 hospitals and asylums; 5 na- 
tional banks; 11 parks, one of them covering 330 
acres; 7 theaters: 2 summer gardens, and many fine 


hotels. : 
An excellent way to see Denver is by 
Denver” ears and automobiles, which make the 


“Seeing 
cir- 


cuit of the city several times each day during the 
summer season. : 
These cars leave from central points and take one 
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not only through the city 
suburbs. 


CANNOT DO JUSTICE TO THIS SUBJECT. 


It is impossible in our sketch to enumerate the 
many interesting places to visit in Colorado, and it is 
equally difficult to describe the general appearance 
of the region. One writer says: 


“The Rocky Mountains, in their majestic sweep 
through the North American continent, culminate 
midway in their course, and within the limits of the 
State of Colorado. Here is the ‘crest of the continent’ 
—its supremest uplift—where from a vast central 
plateau, itself 6,000 feet above the sea, rise hundreds 
of granite peaks into the regions of perpetual snow. 
Here the waters of a continent are divided and great 
rivers flowing to either ocean have their source. 
Here are canons and gorges, aweinspiring and stu- 
pendous, which testify to the hoary age of the moun- 
tains they cut asunder; and a score of peak- 
encircled parks; any one of which might constitute 
a principality. 

“Here are the continent’s treasure vaults, where 
veins of gold and silver seam the granite mountains. 

“Here are medicinal springs for healing and re- 
freshment; and here, under skies of deepest blue, lies 
a sun-bathed land with a climate whose delights and 
perfections the lowland dweller may not know.”’ 


itself but through the 
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Colorado Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


UNABLE TO DESCRIBE ALL, 


But omitting descriptions of many interesting places 
we note two points: Colorado Springs and Manitou. 
The first with a population of 25,000 people, the last 
with half that number in the tourist season. 


Colorado Springs is a resting spot for people who 
enjoy climate and scenery. It has broad streets and 
many beautiful homes. It is the quiet meeting place 
for the successful miner who comes down from the 
mountains to greet his friends from the East. It is 
the delightful rendezvous of wealthy cattle raiser, 
the rich tourist, and the invalid who has been in- 
structed to go somewhere into sunshine and take up 
residence in pure invigerating air. 


But a short distance away is Manitou, the “Sara- 
toga of the West.”’. 


Nestling right here at the foot of Pike’s Peak, in 
a charming valley through which runs a rapid stream 
at all seasons is this town, filled with tourists 
throughout the summer season. 


There are fourteen springs in all, no two of them 
alike, and cne of them the largest known soda spring 
in the world. 


Five large hotels, several smaller ones, and many 
boarding-houses, here are filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity during the summer. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PERMANENT SETTLERS. 


But leaving the watering places and pleasure re- 
sorts for the enjoyment of those who are tem- 
porarily in the State, we will examine the induce- 
ments that offer new settlers in Colorado. 


Wherever there are mountains there are valleys 
between, and many of these in Colorado include broad 
plateaus, and nowhere in the United States is there 
better opportunity for the study of irrigation and its 
effects on crops than in this State. 


To the American farmer irrigation is almost a new 
thing. There has never been any necessity for him 
to consider it in the wonderful growth of this repub- 
lic He has in his achievements, up to the present 
time, been independent of all things artificial in his 
work upon the virgin soil he plowed, and has been 
content with the timely rains that fell upon it. 

But with the rapid spread of population much arid 
soil is found which can only be made habitable by 
artificial water supply. 


ORIGINATORS OF IRRIGATION IN THIS REGION. 


The Mormons were the first to intelligently apply 
irrigation in the territory now occupied by the United 
States. They had come far away from civilization at 
the East and settled in a region so hopelessly arid 
that it was a certainty no one could ever molest them 
there. But in order to live they must have moisture 
for their fields. They brought it from the mountain 
streams then running to waste, and the fertile fields 
of Utah testify to the worth of irrigation. 


The next experiment, on a considerable scale, was 
at Greeley, Colcrado. There the farmers, through 
much costly experience, have finally triumphed over 
sand and sage, rock and alkali, reclaimed the waste 
land, and made a model fruit and farm land, which 
has taught important lessons to others in the recla- 
mation of arid land in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. We explain this elsewhere. 


Like the annual overflow of the river Nile which 
enriches the Egyptian valleys, so the life-giving ele- 
ments in irrigatng water is of itself an important 
means of fertilization. 

A striking illustration of the effect of irrigation is 
shown in the valley of the Arkansas river in Prowers, 
Bent, and Otero counties, a region where formerly 
there was only alkali, sage brush and sand. To wit- 
ness this go southward from Colorado Springs forty 
miles to Pueblo, thence east about 100 miles. Some- 
body turned the waters of the Arkansas into the river 
valley in the vicinity of Rockyford, Otero County, 
and, behold, that barren valley became a garden 
spot where land yields 60 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, 6 tons of alfalfa to the acre, 25 tons of sugar 
beets, and 300 bushels of sweet potatoes to the acre. 


ORIGIN OF THE ROCKYFORD MELON. 


Here adjoining the Arkansas river, is the thriving 
young city of Rockyford, a town of 2,500 people, and 
here is the home of the original Rockyford canta- 
loupe, which h&s an established reputation in all the 
markets of the country. 


It is here where orders are received for the Rocky- 
ford cantatoupe seed, the rich irrigated land here 
turning out in some cases 400 pounds of seed per acre. 

The merit of this melon is that it always grows 


a uniform size, such that 45 melons can be packed in 
a standard crate 12x12x24, permitting dealers to 
make quotations on Rockyfords, knowing the quality 
of the melon and the exact number in a crate. 


From this seed sent out it is estimated that there 
are now over 60,000 acres of Rockyford cantaloupes 
being cultivated and that there are 7,000 carloads 
consumed every six months. 


MELONS AND SUGAR BEETS, 


But what can be said of the irrigated land in the 
Arkansas river valley in relation to melons may be 
said of sugar beets, cabbages, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
asparagus, parsnips, carrots, apples, plums, cherries, 
peaches and all the small fruits. 


In the purchase of farm property the land seeker 
will remember that price is measured generally 
by the capacity of land to yield money return. Thus, 
land at $250 and $500 per acre may be cheap, depend- 
ing on improvements and profit to be obtained, while 
land at $5 per acre may be dear, 


Thus irrigated land in the vicinity of Rocky Ford 
is worth from $200 to $500 per acre, but equally as 
good land in this region may be bought at a price 
varying from $380 per acre upwards. 

Before leaving Colerado, the land seeker should 
return by way of Pueblo to Gunnison and thence to 
Montrose, in Montrose County. 


The United States Government is at work in Mont- 
rose and Delta counties, for the purpose of utilizing 
rivers in these counties which will irrigate 120,000 
acres of land. Irrigation projects by the government 
are also in contemplation in the vicinity of Green 
Junction, Mesa County, and along the White and 
Yampa Rivers in Routt and Rio Blanco Counties. 
See our mention of these elsewhere. 


The Montrose and Delta project is expected to cost 
about $3,500,000. 


People who are attracted by Colorado climate and 
wish to buy fertile land in this State will do well 
to go to Montrose and there study the prospects for 
new settlers in the Uncompatigre valley. 


Altitude.—Highest points, Feet: Sierra Blanca 
14,488. Pike’s Peak, 14,271 and over forty mountains 
over 14,000 feet high. 


Climate.—Average annual temperature at Denver: 
January, 27 degrees above; July, 72; highest, 105; 
lowest, 29 below; rainfall, yearly 14% inches. 

Dimensions.—Extreme breadth, east to west, 375 
miies. Extreme length north to south, 270 miles. 


History.—Colorado was partially explored by Lieut. 
Pike in 1806, and in 1819 by Col. Long, from whom 
Long’s Peak is named. The American Fur Company 
followed in 1882 and Fremont in 1842-4. In 1854 
colonists founded Connejos in the Rio Grande valley. 
Gold discovered in the northern part of the State 
in 1858. In 1859 thrifty intelligent settlers came in, 
The Rocky Mountain News was published. 


In 1861 the Territory of Colorado was established 
with 9 counties. Admitted to the Union in 1876 as 
“The Centennial State.” 


Notable Places.—Denver, Manitou Springs, and over 
twenty points described in the guide books where 
there are famous mountain resorts, fine parks, hot 
springs, mineral and other springs. 


SPECIAL COLORADO FEATURES OF INTEREST. 


John Sebastian, in behalf of the Rock Island, has 
lately issued a work on Colorado, from which we copy 
the following: 


COLORADO: WHY IT ATTRACTS. 


VACATION-LAND. 


To any one who has not been to Colorado the 
fact that so many thousands of people do go each 
summer for a period of rest or recreation must cer- 
tainly suggest that there are strong reasons for it. 


One is at a loss to know where to begin in set- 
ting forth these reasons, for they are many and of 
equal importance. 


First of all, Colorado is a state so completely 
unlike the one in which you live that you must see 
it if you are to fully realize what a wonderful 
country is this of the Stars and Stripes. 


Colorado is a _ wide, free land of mountain 
heights and canon depths, of grassy plain and high 
plateau. It is a land of clear pure air and golden 
sunshine. It is a land cf sparkling mountain 
streams and glassy-surfaced lakes. It is a land of 

y kinds of fish and fowl—wild animals roam 
more inaccessible portions of the mountain 
country, emerging even to the remote lower levels. 


THE IDEAL 


Colorado, a Most Interesting Region for Tourist and Traveler 


Should you seek health, or rest, or sport, or 
any of the various forms of pleasure, ranging from 
restful enjoyment to venturesome quest, Cvlorado 
will provide the one and the all, and of such a 
kind as to captivate and to bring you back another 
season to taste again the joys of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. 


Colorado is pre-eminently the place to _ do 
things, and to enjoy immensely the doing. There 
is not a dull moment in the program of the Color- 
ado visitor. If one seeks the pleasure of gay com- 
pany he may have it in abundance. If one seeks a 
quiet solitude in which to forget the whirl of busi- 
ness or of social life, and to get near to Nature in 
a mountain camp, then Colorado offers the very best 
place to enjoy each form of pastime. 


If one is not ready to relinquish the comforts 
and conveniences of city life,—lo! Colorado’s count- 
less resorts offer up-to-date hotels, or less pre- 
tentious stopping places, where every wish is grati- 
fied, withal at reasonable cost. 


A very important factor in Colorado’s popular- 
ity is its central location and ready accesibility 
from any section of the country. 


There are one-night trains from Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, while the service from a 
score of other large cities in the middle west is 
equally good. And it is but a two-nights’ trip 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


With the double purpose of making it easy of 
reach for those cf moderate purse and of making 
it the Mecca of the many, the custom is to grant 
throughout the summer, very low rates for the 
round-trip to Colorado from all quarters. Tre- 
quently special excursions are arranged which bring 
the cost of the trip to a minimum. 


To him who would try Colorado for this sea- 
son’s outing, the word is: watch the newspapers 
and the magazines for announcement of this sea- 
son’s rates. It will pay to do so. Very favorable 
arrangements will be made to give you an oppor- 
tunity to taste the ‘‘high life’’ in Colorado. 


Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou and Glen- 
wood are the best known and most popular of 
Colorado’s resorts. It may seem odd to include 
Denver, a city of 185,000, in this category, but it 
belongs there. Denver is a summer resort, as well as 
a rich and beautiful city. Its hotels are maintained 
very largely for the accommodation of summer visit- 
ors. It is a place where one could spend a month to 
excellent advantage. It is the best starting point for 
a large number of attractive one-day trips to and 
through the mountains. It has scores of good res- 
taurants, hundreds of boarding houses, parks, sum- 
mer gardens, and a street railway system that 
has few equals. The mountains are only thirty 
miles away—they look much closer, but they are 
really quite a long way off. 


Colorado Springs is the aristocrat of Colorado 
cities, the home of several thousand unusually well- 
' to-do and exceptionally cultivated people from all 
parts of the country. It has fewer hotels than 
Denver and their variety, especially in the matter 
of price, is not as great. But for the man or woman 
who wants to get away from the noise and racket 
of a big city, and yet feels the need of having 
right at hand the conveniences and comforts of 
metropolitan life, Colorado Springs is ideal. 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE RESORT. 


Manitou has been called the ‘Saratoga of the 
West,’’ and worthily does it bear the title. Very 
much smaller than Colorado Springs, it, neverthe- 
less, in the course of a summer, entertains more 
people. It is a pleasure resort, first, last and all 
the time. In this respect it differs from Colorado 
Springs, which is essentially a city of homes. 
Manitou has half a dozen large hotels and per- 
haps twice as many smaller ones, to say nothing of 
innumerable boarding houses. The springs and the 
hotel ballrooms are Manitou’s centers of activity. 
In the season, any time from July 1 to the middle 
of September, Manitou is as gay as anyone would 
want, 


Glenwood lies in the very heart of the Rock- 
ies, about 800 miles west of Colorado Springs. | Its 
location is magnificent, in a valley through which 
flows one of the largest of Colorado’s rivers. It is 
referred to at length elsewhere in this publication. 
Meanwhile, it may be said that mention is here 
made of it—and this is true also of Denver, Color- 
ado Springs and Manitou—simply in order that the 
reader may know, before he arrives in Colorado, 
what are the dominant characteristics of its four 
leading resorts. Superficial as the comment has 


been, it is, nevertheless, sufficient to give him a 
key to all four places. 


However, it is only fair, not only to Colorado, 
but to the prospective visitor as well, to say that 
two of the four leading resorts of Colorado have 
little or nothing about them that is distinctively 
Coloradan. This is not intended as a reflection on 
either place. It means that with the exception of 
the always glorious climate, Manitou and Denver 
might be reproduced in any one of half a dozen 
other states without, being out of harmony with 
their surroundings. 


DIFFERENT FROM MOST RESORTS. 


Colorado is fortunate in possessing a number of 
resorts that are ‘different’ from the general run 
of summering places. Their names? Estes Park 
is such a place. So, in a way, are the pretty lodges 
in Platte Canon. So are any number of the smaller 
towns and resort places in the interior. They are 
located on the sides of mountains, on the banks of 
streams where famous fishing is to be had, or near 
springs whose waters come bubbling to the earth’s 
surface—queer of taste, hot to the touch, but 
“wonderfully good for you.’ 


These are the places that are truly and typic- 
ally Coloradan. These are the places where one 
gets in touch with good old Mother Earth; where, 
for the first time in years, perhaps, one really real- 
izes how beautiful is the blue sky and how fine is a 
lungful of air, fresh from snowy peaks. 


It is to these out-of-the-way corners that your 
true lover of Nature hies. Not for him the great 
hotel, with its army of servants and crowded hall- 
ways. Not for him the gay promenade of beauty 
and fashion. He would woo tke sweetest of all 
mistresses, Dame Nature herself. And so, for a 
period, his letters bear queer superscriptions: 
“Such-and-such a place, Routt County, by stage 
from Eagle, via Bogg’s Ferry.” 

The really best way to see Colorado 
first to Denver or Colorado Springs. There one can 
get one’s bearings. They are the tourist’s -head- 
quarters, the railroad and business centers of the 
State, the places from which all roads lead into 
the interior. North of Denver is a rich, irrigated 
region; east, the rolling plains, sloping gently to- 
wards the Missouri; west, a veritable sea of moun- 
tains; south lie those gems of cities, Colorado 
Springs and Manitou, and beyond is Pueblo—the 
“Pittsburg of the West.” 


One more paragraph and this rambling chapter is 
finished. 


You will wish to know what sort of clothes to 
wear in Colorado. That depends largely on what 
you intend doing there. lf you expect to spend 
most, if not all, of your time in the cities, rather 
than to “rough it,’’ you should take with you cloth- 
ing of the weight and texture you would wear at 
home at that time of the year. A light overcoat, 
or a wrap, should be included, as should an um- 
brella or a raincoat. You will, of course, have 
with you clothing for all the social occasions that 
are likely to arise. A pair of stout shoes, a soft 
hat and an old suit—these for mountain climbing, 
etc.—are also desirable. 


COLORADO’S SCENERY AND CLIMATE ARE 
COMPARED WITH SWITZERLAND. 


Just why the Alps should be so often referred 
to when the Rockies are mentioned is inexplicable 
to those knowing both. 


While the Alps have isolated peaks such as 
Mont Blane (15,781 feet), and the Matterhorn 
(14,886 feet), the mean elevation of the highest 
Alpine chain is only from 8,000 to 9,000 feet. 
Colorado possesses more than 120 peaks of over 
13,500 feet, of which no fewer than thirty-five are 
higher than 14,000 feet. 


The highest village in Europe is Avers Platz 
in Switzerland (7,500 feet). The highest inhabited 
point in Europe is the Hospice of St. Bernard in 
Switzerland (8,200 feet). In Colorado the min- 
ing town of Leadville, with 15,000 inhabitants, is 
over 10,000 feet above sea level. Other mining 
camps are still higher and some gold and silver 
mines are worked at an elevation of over 13,000 
feet. 

In Switzerland the cog-railroad from Vitznau to 
the summit of the Rigi Kulm (5,900 feet), has a 
length of four and a half miles, in which the 
ascent is 4,072 feet. In Colorado the cog-railroad 
from Manitou to the summit of Pike’s Peak (14,147) 
has a length of eight and three-quarters miles, in 
which the ascent is 8,100 feet or an average of 
846 feet per mile, the maximum grade being 1,320 
feet. 


is to go 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE AND THE 8 COUNTIES OF CONNECTICUT 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population | 
of | 
CONNECTICUT 
COUNTIES 


COUNTIES Pop. 
1910 


Litchfield. .70,260 
Hartford. 250,182 

. 26,459 

. 48,361 
Fairfield . 245,322 
New Haven.337,282 
Middlesex. .45,637 

. 91,253 


Cities and Villages 
of 
CONNECTICUT 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


Abington 
Adams 
Addison 
Allingtown 
Andover 
Ansonia 
Ashford 


Bakersville 
Ballouville 
Baltic 
Bantam ... 


Bethany 
Bethel 
Bethlehem 
Black Hall 
Bloomfield 
Boardman 
Bolton 
Bottsford 
Bozrah Street... 
Bozrahville 
Branchville 
Branford 
*Bridgeport 
Bridgewater 
Bristol 
Broad Brook. 
Brookfield 
Brookfield 
Center 
Brooklyn 
Buckland 
Burlington 
Burnside 


Canaan 

Cannon Station.. 
Canterbury 
Canton Center... 
Centerbrook 
Center Groton... 
Central Village.. 
Chaplinville 
Chaplin 
Cheshire 
Cheshire Sta.... 
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TOWNS OF CONNECTICUT WITH 1910 POPULATION. 


Towns Loca. 
Chester 
Chesterfield : 
Clarks) dtaliss,..': 
Clinton 
Clintonville 
COD ata i eerste wets 
Colchester 
Colebrook 
Colebrook 

River 
Collinsville 
Columbia 


Cranbury 
Cromwell 


*Danbury 
Danielson 
Darien 
Dayville 
Deep River 


Durham Center.. 


Eagleville 

East Berlin 

East Canaan.... 
Eastford 

Eastford 

East Glast’bury. 
East Granby....2 
East Haddam... 
East Hampton... 
Hast Hartford... 
East Hartland.. .2 
East 

East Killingly... 
East Lynne 


Bast Norwalk...5. i 3 3 


Easton 


First Column, 


Towns 


East Port 
Chester 

East River 

East Thompson... 

East Windsor... 

East Windsor 
Hill 


Pop. 


East Woodstock. : . es 


Ellington 
Elliot 
Elmwood 
Enfield 
Essex 


Fairfield 

Falls Village.... 
Farmington 
Forestville 


Gaylordsville 
Georgetown 
Gildersleeve 


Glastonbury 
Glenbrook 
Glenville 


Greenwich 
Griswold 
Grosvenor Dale.. 
Groton 

Guilford 


Haddam 
Hadlyme 
Hallville 
Hamburg 


. 265 


Towns 


Hampton 
Hanover 
Hartford 

(capital) 
Harwinton 
Hawleyville 
Hazardville .... 
Hazardville Sta..2 
Hebron 
Higganum ie 
Highland Park,. 
Highridge 
Highwood 
Hockanum 
Hopewell 
Hotchkissville .. 
Huntington 


Ivoryton 


Jewett, (Cityences 


K 
Kensington ..... 
Kent 
Kibbe 
Killingworth 


Lakeville 
Lebanon 
Ledyard 
Liberty 
Lime Rock 
*Litchfield 
Long Hill 
Longridge 


Madison 
Manchester 


Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same as 


Pop. means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Population of 1910. 


Loca. Means Location. 


Connecticut Cities and Villages With 1910 Population 


Towns Towns Pop. 
Manchester No. Woodstock. .4.... 350 
Mera catel cite aie ieieiwie noms Norwalk ....... 5. ..6,954 
Mansfield °..... eee COUN NOrWICH! §... auc. 8. - 20,367 
Mansfield Center.3.... 350 | Norwichtown ...8...1,209 
Mansfield Depot.3.... 250 
Marble Dale....1.... 220 oO 
MTOM) cc viele o's Bit ciate Oo 
Marlboro ...... Meee || OaAkGalean cn ccsesnOee sa S2D 
Mechanicsville ..4.... 700 | Oakville ....... 1.... 600 
MTSTIGEN ....2.. Gaeanscoo | Oceuml (a0. cc oe 8.... 300 
MPMI) sececssOs.-. 000 | Old Lyme....... 8... 730 
Middlebury ....6.... 736 | Old Mystic...... 8.... 400 
Middlefield ......%7.... 645 | Old Say PrOok s ~7...1,431 
Middle Haddam.?%.... 550 | Oneco ...... Reve dls .-. 409 
*Middletown ...%..11,851 | Orange ...... «6. .11,272 
MMMEOrOl as. c.e Ol. ~-0,090 | Ore Hill..../.... L.... 254 
MMGale .cce.s.t-«.. 000 | Oronoque ......5.... 65% 
Mill Plain.. See SOON @OXLOLG 2 oie <'e ele/ere eG: 952 
MEIStone ...... 8.... 200 
Milltown ....... 8.... 500 P 
Monroe ........ 5.... 300 i 
Montowese ..... 6....550 | Packerville ....4.... 200 
Montville ...... 8...2,804 | Palmerton .....8...1,010 
Montville Sta...8.... 667 | Pequabuck ..... +22. 300 
MOO US 6. csees %...1,200 | Pine Meadow....1..,.. 518 
MNOOSIED ss 0 see 4...2,000 | Pineorchard ....6.... 500 
BPUEEE YSIS tants cis'c we Pee 400) | Plainfield 3.0... 4...6,719 
Mount Carmel..6.... 650 | Plainville ...... 2. 2822 
NMiystic ....-.....8...9,000 | Plantsville ..... 2...1,500 
Pleasant Valley.1. 300 
N Plymouth? 2005) ile aia 
OMIT CCC cccteu< sys ae 500 
Naugatuck .....6..12,722 | Pomfret Center.4.... 531 
WE DVUS | sce so 0,0 1.... 445 | Poquetanuck ...8. 500 
New Britain....2..43,916 | Poquonock ..... 2.«-. 900 
New Canaan....5...3,667 | Poquonock 
New Fairfield...5.... 584 Jel oiolet-Ven ay GbE 8. 2. 350 
New Etartford...1...2,241 } Portland ....... 7...3,586 
*New Haven S6133.605) ||| Preston | 250. cis 8...1,507 
Newington ..... Roe MOOS | SE UtRAMY siclec ses 4 7,280 
Newington Jct..2.... 34% 
*New London...8..19,659 Q 
*New Milford...1...5,000 
New Preston....1.... 475 } Quaker Hill..... 8.... 200 
Newtown ...... 5...3,012 } Quinebaub ..... 4.... 300 
Niantic son osqe of BUUIXN 
BHe@HOIS ©........5.... 300 R 
SSMORANINISH cg anc te.s «0s 8...1,750 
ASG i0) te 1 1,614 | Rainbow ....... Zee s Oke 
OTO COM, 6 c'0.2 ae pen GOO) ReEGGiINng Fa)0.. 20. oc. 400 
Noroton Heights.5....500 | Redding Ridge. .5.... 240 
North Ashford..4.... 200 | Reynolds Bridge.1 300 
North Branford.6....362 | Ridgebury ..... Shc. LOO 
North Canton...2....200 | Ridgefield ...... 5... «3,118 
Northfield ...... 1.... 600 | Riverbank ..... 5.... 300 
Morthtord: ...... Gs... 06% | Riverside ...... 5.... 240 
North Franklin.8.... 546) Riverton ....... 1 200 
mMorehnwGranby...2....415 | Rockfall ....... rate 200 
North Grosvenor Rock yilles Seis es 3. 17,977 
YAN OP i. atin sic ss 4...2,900 | Rockyville ..... on ae 1,026 
North Guilford..6....500 | Roundhill ..... 5...1,000 
Worth Haven....6...2,164 | Rowayton ...... 5...1,116 
Worth Stamford.5....852 | Roxbury ....... 1.... 400 
No. Stonington 8....500 | Roxbury Falls..1.... 200 
Northville ...... 1.... 400 | Roxbury Station.1.... 400 
North West- 
PHester ! i. faesteDO SS) 
North Wilton...5.... 389 
North Windham.4....200 | Salem ......... .... 468 
North Woodbury.1....%00 | Salisbury ...... 1 as '3,522 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Sandy Hook ....5...1,1%76 
Sanford ..... He Siew S40 Vv 
Saugatuck wee. e 5. 94 
Scitico OCIA Lae nies Bed Vernon ........3...9,087 
SGO clan Cla ae eeree 4....471 | Voluntown .....8.... 847 
SOY MOL ys chews 6. ..4,786 
Sharon Tas vs evee sc 1...1,482 Ww 
Sharon Valley...1.... 300 
Shelton wy aeeiesct 5...4,572 | Wallingford poe 4: -11,155 
Sherman ..... ce Oeteisle GOON NV DDINE Miele tecmmensee 
Silver Tiane..... 2.... 500 | Warehouse 
Silvermine ..... 5.... 400 POE ests ele 250 
Sim/SDUrye 4. 000: PEAT RIt | MAREN ASTON GD aoc ate ret 
SOmers) ime a cvctec 3.... 500 | Warrenville ..4.... 200 
Somerville ..... 3.... 900 | Washington 1 500 
Sound Beach....5.... 800 | Washington 
South Britain...6.... 528 DDGDOT tla eicterslelt acres ceed 
Southbury ..... ..-. 460 | *Waterbury ....6..73,141 
South Cheshire..6..... 200 | Waterford .....8...3,097 
South Coventry.3....952 | Watertown .....1...3,100 
Southtord Sih... 6. ... 250 | Waterville .....6...1,800 
So. Glastonbury.2. 960} Wauregan .....4 . 400 
Southington io cLin Weatogicr cn naeeoe 320 
South Lyme....8.. 200 | Westbrook ..... q.... 884 
So. Manchester. eres Seen West Cheshire...6. 400 
South Meriden..6....'%700 | Westchester .. 8. 250 
South Norwalk..5...8,968 | Westchester Sta.8. 250 
Southport: (ices cs 5...1,250 | West Cornwall..1. 350 
So. Wethersfield.2. 250 ||* Westford. oo... 4 - 232 
So. Willington. 13. .. 250 | West Goshen ...1.... 315 
South Wilton...5.... 20% | West Granby....2.... 313 
South Windham. 4, ... 400 | West Hartford. .2. 2,186 
South Windsor. -- 650 | West Haven..... Ges ue 
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CONNECTICUT 
Advantages Offered in this State for New Settlers 


It is not always that the land-seeker is in search 
of land. If he has a family or children pent up in 
the city, his ambition is to get away from the con- 
gested metropolis and secure a home, either in the 
Suburbs of a city or in a state where there is ample 
opportunity for abundant and regular employment, 
and where his family may have the advantage of 
g00d society and educational facilities. 


HOW TO GET A LIVING. 


The first consideration with the land-seeker, after 
providing the family with a comfortable home, is 
the means of obtaining revenue by which there can 
be support for the household. Even in new states, 
and upon government lands, the family is no sooner 
settled than the head of the household, who has been 


trained possibly to some trade, or special vocation, 
often goes in search of a position in the line of 
employment to which he is accustomed. 

The facilities for obtaining employment when he 
leaves his present place of abode is a subject that 
occupies the attention of every emigrant from one 
country to another, or when he leaves the city for 
life in the country. 


WORK FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


In fact, it is usually more important to know 
that the family, in going to a new locality, can have 
constant employment and sufficient revenue to sup- 
port the household than it is to immediately come 
into the possession of land. 

It is because of the necessity for 


immediate rev- 
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enue that causes the city resident to go no further 
away from the city than the suburbs. He has made 
the change from cramped, unhealthy quarters, in 
the metropolis, out to the land where the children 
can have clean play grounds, sunshine and pure 
air. And yet he retains his position in the city 
and his income continues. 

And so great numbers of land-seekers content 
themselves by going into the outer edge of the city, 
taking up what land they require for the home, 
while the head of the house, and perhaps several 
members of the family, continue employment in 
the metropolis. 


LEAVING THE CITY FOR THE COUNTRY. 


In breaking away from the city and taking up 
abode in a new regime, the ever serious question is, 
what can the emigrant do after he gets to his 
destination. Great numbers of people, who go from 
cities in the East to new and cheap lands in the 
West, are clearly determined to engage in agri- 
culture, and horticulture, buy their land with refer- 
ence to following that line of employment, and act 
accordingly. 

But all people are not predisposed to getting a 
living from land. Noble as that vocation is, they 
are not adapted to that work and prefer mechanical, 
clerical, mercantile, professional or other employment. 

In breaking up a city home, therefore, and going 
into a new regime without previous definite engage- 
ment as to what shall be done after settlement in 
a new state, it is a matter of most serious import 
to consider what are the various oportunities for 
obtaining a livelihood in the new state. 


PRIVILEGES IN CONNECTICUT. 


This brings us to an examination of the advan- 
tages offered in Connecticut. This is a representative 
New England State, which has long been settled, 
the land in farms being valued on the average at 
$25.75 per acre. The size of the average farm is 
107 acres and of these there are on the average 
improved 42 acres. 


MANY MANUFACTURIES IN CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut is one of the most densely populated 
states in the Union. The state is so crowded with 
manufacturies as to permit a dense population to 
find employment outside of agriculture. Hence the 
land-seeker can go into this state and feel that it 
will not be absolutely necessary to culitvate the soil 
in order to get income. Here are abundant oppor- 
tunities to find employment in great numbers of 


industries. 
Though a small state, a late census shows that 
there are over 7,000 industrial establishments, the 


claim being that within the limits of the state there 
is manufactured everything needed in civilization. 
That this is a manufacturing center is shown in 
the fact that there are over sixty villages and cities 
in the state having a population of over 2,000 people 
The various industries are favored by the numer- 
ous streams and the intelligence and inventivenes of 


its workmen. It is also fortunate through having, 
in great abundance, the raw material right here 
upon the ground for much of that which is to be 


made 


THE DIFFERENT WOODS OF CONNECTICUT. 


The forests supply pitch and white pine, red 
cedar, tamarack, aspen, beech, basswood, cherry, 
seven species of oak, two of ash, four of maple, four 
of birch, three of elm, hickory, pignut, black walnut, 
butternut, holly, hackberry, pepperridge, wild plum, 
sassafras, sycamore, tulip tree, poplar, dogwood, and 
willow. 


into the manufactured product. 


THE RAW MATERIAL FOR MANUFACTURING. 


The largest amount of feldspar used in the glaz- 
ing of chinaware, quarried in the United States, 
comes from Glastenbury and Middletown. Portland, 
on the Connecticut River, is noted for its brown stone 


for building purposes. Marble, limestone, flagging 
stone, tiling, slate, fire-clay, and other stone are 
unlimited in amount. MIron ore has been mined 


here over 125 years. 


EXPORTS OF CONNECTICUT. 


Of course, large quantities of raw material come 
in from other parts of the world, the result is a 
great output of rubber goods, hardware, clocks, fire- 
arms, paper, carriages, cotton goods, silk, and woolen 
fabrics, machinery, hosiery, furniture, sewing ma- 
chines, saddlery, pianos, tools, buttons and pins. 


In the long list of industries, in which young and 
old can engage, examination will reveal that there 
is no better region into which the land-seeker can 
go, with the expectation of finding employment for 
every member of the family of suitable age, than 
Connecticut. 


CONDENSED FACTS RELATING TO 
CONNECTICUT 

Altitude. Bear Mountain, at Salisbury, 
Co., 2,854 feet. Talcott Mountain, 
Range, 995 feet. 

Climate. The climate of the state, while change- 
able, is very healthful—the mortality being below 
the average of the other states. The short spring 
season opens directly into summer about May, and 
cold weather begins in November. The winters are 
severe, but dryness of the air is the compensation. 
Average annual temperature, 48°F. At New Haven, 


Litchfield 
in the Holyoke 


January average, 27; July 72. Extremes: highest, 
100; lowest, 14 below. Average annual precipitation, 
rain and melted snow, 50.3 inches. 

Dimensions: Length, north and south, 75 miles. 
Breadth, east and west, 90 miles. 

History. England granted charter to Plymouth 


The Dutch opened a trading post 
at Hartford, 16238. First general court at Hartford, 
1637. New Haven settled by Puritan colony, 1638. 
King Charles II in 1662 granted charter giving free 
government. In 1687 a new governor appointed by 
the king demanded of the general assembly that the 
charter be given up. It was brought forth, laid 
upon the desk, when suddenly the lights were ex- 
tinguished, and unknown persons capturing the 
paper hid the document in an oak tree which be- 
came celebrated as the ‘‘Charter Oak.’ That charter 
continued as the Constitution of the province and 
state until the adoption of the present state con- 
stitution in 1818. 


Public Institutions, 


company in 1606. 


Locations of. State Prison, 
Wetherfield, Hartford County; Reform School for 
Boys at Meriden, New Haven County; Industrial 
School for Girls at Middletown; a School for Im- 
beciles at Lakeville, Litchfield County; Asylums 
for the Insane at Hartford and Middletown; State 


Arsenal, Hartford; State Armory at New London; 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Naroton, Fairfield 
County; Normal School, New Bifitain, Hartford 
County; State Agricultural School, Mansfield, Tol- 


land County. 


PRICES OF VARIOUS FARMS IN CONNECTICUT. 


That the reader may know the opportunities for 
buying real estate in Connecticut we clip from 
a real estate bulletin the following advertisements. 
Write to the Secretary of State and he will bring 
you in connection with land dealers. 


CONNECTICUT LANDS FOR SALE 
To Give Readers Idea of Value of Lands 


128 acres $3,000 


Located only two miles from the railroad sta- 
tion and smart village, where there is store, school, 
blacksmith shop, creamery, ete.; land suitably di- 
vided into pasture, wood and meadow land; soil 
of a dark loam, land mostly level, fields smooth and 


free from rocks; plenty of apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, grapes, berries, etc.; old-fashioned two- 
story house of eight rooms, painted; three  fire- 


places; supplied by running water; very pleasantly 


34 


located, well shaded, bordering twelve to fourteen 
rods on a large trout brook; two large barns, hen- 
nery, ice house, weed shed, milk cooler; three-quar- 


ters of a mile to a very beautiful river. A bargain 
that must be seen to be appreciated. Bridgewater, 
Conn, 

6 acres $2,000 


This is a good paying country hotel that is grow- 
ing more popular each year. The house is 2-story 
and contains twenty rooms. Fine dance hall. Six 


— 


Connecticut Lands for Sale 


acres of rich land, where all garden truck and vege- 
tables can be raised. Located only 5 miles from 
the city of Willimantic. Two and a half miles from 
depot and a few steps to postoffice, stores, churches, 
etc. In a very pleasant location, shaded by elm 
and maple trees. There is a good stable 30x40; five 
horses are kept busy most of the time. Price, only 
$2,000; $1,200 down. Andover, Conn. 


103 acres $1,600 


Located two miles from depot, near neighbors, 
one mile to store and school; mail delivered. Forty 
acres in fields, forty in pasture and twenty-three in 
wood; milk sold at the door; two hundred fruit 
trees; five hundred barrels of apples in season. 
Nine-room house, painted and blinded; barn 40x60; 
tie-up for twenty head; cellar under barn; wood 
house and shop; good shade trees. Buildings in- 
sured for $1,400. Owner has other business and must 
dispose of this property. He will include horse, 
wagons, farming tools, hay, two cows, twenty hens 
and small tools and utensils. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Price, only $1,600. Andover, Conn. 


35 acres $2,500 


Where can you find a prettier home, bordering on 
a beautiful river than this one cf thirty-five acres? 
Nice old-fashioned two-story hovse of twelve rooms, 
in good repair, three fireplaces, painted; beautiful 
shade trees, excellent view, among the best of neigh- 
bors, one mile from the depot, on the main road; 
mail delivered; dark loamy soil; plenty of apples, 
pears, peaches, quinces, grapes, etc. Running water 
to both the house and barn from a never-failing 
spring on the farm; good size barn and hennery. 
An ideal country home and a splendid farm for a 
little money. Bridgewater, Conn. 


150 acres $1,800 

This is the old-style Colonial house, with twelve 
large rooms that you have been looking for. Has 
piazza, open fire-places, is painted and blinded, and 
supplied with good water. Surrounded with maple 


shade; good view; near neighbors, store, schools 
 .and churches, and only three and a half miles to 
station; barn 36x48, with tie-up for twelve head; 


cutting thirteen tons of hay; spring-watered pas- 
ture for fifteen head; 300 cords of wood; timber and 
fruit for home use. This farm has a south slope, 
and while well adapted for general purposes, would 


make a fine place for chickens or turkeys. One-half 
cash; balance at 5 per cent interest. Danielson, 
Conn. 

200 acres $1,400 


Four hundred cords of wood, 50,000 feet of pine 
and oak timber, with a good market near. Fruit 
for home. use. Spring-watered pasture for nine 
head; cutting ten tons of hay from level fields; good 
strong black soil. Only one-half mile from village, 
store and postoffice, with neighbors near, and but 
four miles to depot; eight-room house, painted and 


supplied with the very best of water; 
barn, 40x50; tie-up for thirty head; 
failing water in barn. These buildings alone are 
valued at $2,000. Large chicken house, wagon house 
and ice house; good shade; fine view, with best trout 
brook in town crossing farm. ‘This is in a good neigh- 
borhood, and for the price is considered the best trade 
in this section. It is not often that at this price 
such buildings can be secured. Bridgewater, Conn. 


185 acres $2,100 


Fine old-fashioned one and one-half-story house 
of six rooms, with gable roof. Less than ten min- 
utes’ walk from the prettiest village you ever saw, 
which has store, school, churches, ete. About three 
minutes’ walk across lots back of the house is a 
large trout brook, which runs through the place 
for one-half mile; mail is delivered; butcher and 
grocer call at the door; one hundred and thirty-five 
acres of fields, wood and pasture land; plenty of 
timber and wood; two large barns, tie-up sixteen 
head of cattle, besides horse barn with three stalls; 
large tool sheds, chicken house and pig house. This 
is a very productive farm and an ideal home. It is 
worth double the price asked. Present owner is 
nearly one hundred years old and cannot work it, 
which is the only reason the price is so ridiculously 
low. Litchfield, Conn. 


clapboarded 
cellar, Never- 


50 acres $1,700 


Fifty-acre farm, plenty of wood, pasture and 
grass; twelve-room house, in good repair, situated 
in a picturesque nook two and one-half miles from 
one of the prettiest New England villages in the 
state; store, school, churches, ete. Mail delivered; 
plenty of maples about the house; apples, crab 
apples, grapes currants for home use; fine well of 
water at the door; cuts fifteen tons of hay; barn 
32x40, tie-up seven head of cattle. There is also a 
horse barn, wagon house, chicken house, pig pen, etc. 
Hen house will accommodate about two hundred 


fowls. Make a good chicken farm, as there is a 
fine local market for chickens, either dressed or 
alive. Ready to move right in and is dirt cheap, 


because death has removed the former owner and 
it has come into the hands of those who cannot 
use it. This is a leader and will soon be sold. Come 
and see it. Litchfield, Conn. 


19 acres $1,300 


One and one-quarter miles out of one of the most 
beautiful villages in the State of Connecticut, where 
there are stores, school, creamery, post-office, high 
school, two large summer hotels, churches, ete. Soil 
of the best; wood for home use; quite a quantity of 
fruit; beautiful shade trees; in a good neighborhood; 
nice old-fashioned one and one-half story house, 
with a nice well of water at the door, pleasantly 
located. There is a good-sized barn, hennery and 
hog house. Must be sold at once to settle an estate. 
$500 can remain on mortgage. Bridgewater, Conn. 


MANY SMALL FARMS ARE OFFERED IN CONNECTICUT. 


At Prices Less than it Would Cost to Erect the Buildings. 


To be directed to agents of these 


properties, write to the Secretary of State at the Capital of the State. 


100 acres $2400 


40 acres in fields, 40 in pasture and 20 in wood. 
2 miles from depot; near neighbors; 1% mile to school; 
cuts 30 tons of hay; milk sold at door; pasture for 
15 head; 200 cords of wood; 50 apple and pear trees; 
100 bbls. of apples in season. Currants, cherries, 
blackberries, huckleberries, 7T-room house, painted; 
pure well water; barn 30x40; tie-up for 20 head; 
horse barn, cattle shed, wagon house, wood house, 
and 100 feet of hen houses. Nice maple shade. Mag- 
nificent view from house. Borders the water for % 
mile. Owner, on account of old age, is anxious to 
dispose of this property, and as an inducement for a 
quick sale will include with the place 5 cows, 1 
horse, 100 fowls, hay, grain, corn, 5 plows, 3 wagons, 2 
sleds, 1 sleigh, chains, forks, 2 cultivators, 2 harrows, 
Wweeder, mowing machine, horse rake, grindstone, 
small tools, 10 cords of wood cut for stoves. It’s one 


of our best bargains, and worth looking at. Price 
only $2,400. Andover, Conn. 
50 acres $1500 


20 acres in fields, 20 in pasture and 10 in wood. 20 
rods from school and neighbors; 3. miles from depot; 
mail delivered. Only 8 miles from city of Williman- 
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tic. Cuts 20 tons of hay. 
head of cattle. 25 apple trees. 2-story house of 9 
rooms, with fire-places; barn 30x40; tie-up for 10 
head, supplied with running water; wood house and 
shop and wagon house. Fine maple shade. Good 
view from the house. This farm is in an extra good 
location, and borders the water for % mile. The 
present owner cannot take care of the place and must 
sacrifice for $1,500. It’s one of our leaders for the 
year. Andover, Conn, 


Sweet hill pasture for 9 


1-2 acre $700 


A beautiful summer home. Located in a country 
village at an altitude of over 1,200 feet. Good house, 
well painted and blinded, and containing 9 rooms 
and 2 halls; church, store, postoffice, and school close 
at hand. 2 stages daily between village and station, 
thus making it very easy of access. Good barn with 
8 stables: plenty of pasture to be had near by for 
a cow; a fine apple orchard with the place. This is 
an ideal spot for a summer home as the village is 
situated on an elevated plateau with fine level drives 
in all directions. The laurels here are worth a jour- 
ney to see in the beautiful month of June, Best of 
all the price is only $700. Plainville, Conn, 


DELAWARE 


STATE AND THE 3 COUNTIES OF DELAWARE 
With Their Boundaries 


CITIES AND VIITLAGES OF DELAWARE. 
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it is placed by the side of Rhode Island it is seen to 
be almost twice the size of little Rody. To illustrate, 
each state is 85 miles wide, but when we come to 
measure length we find that Delaware is 110 miles 
long, while Rhode Island is only 50 miles. 


ORIGIN OF THIS LITTLE STATE. 

How this little state, with three counties, comes to 
nestle down between Delaware Bay and Maryland is 
understood when history gives the explanation. 

Henry Hudson entered and sailed up the bay in 
1609. On the following year, 1610, Lord De la Ware, 
an early colonial governor of Virginia, made a voyage 
up the bay. From his exploration the bay was named 
Delaware Bay and this became the name of the small 
tract of land on the west side of this body of water. 

At that period the Indians, who occupied the north- 
ern part of the land, were known as the Pinquas, 
while those on the south were the Nanticokes. 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; 
cation. Pop. Means Population. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SWEDES AND DUTCH. 


In 1631-2 the Dutch planted a small colony near 
Cape Henlopen, but the Indians drove them out three 
years later. In 1638 a colony of Swedes and Fin- 
landers bought,.land and built a fort on Christiana 
Creek, New Castle county, near present city of Wil- 
mington, named the country New Sweden, and a 
little later put up a fort on the island of Tinucum, 
a few miles south of Philadelphia. This was con- 
sidered by the Dutch of New Amsterdam an invasion 
of their territory and they set up Fort Casimer, near 
the site of the present New Castle, in New Casile 
county, only five miles from the Swedish fort. A 
settlement on the Delaware River, made in 1641, by 
a colony from New Haven, Connecticut, was broken 


Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 


Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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up by them, causing great financial disaster. The 
Swedes took Fort Casimer in 1654, but the next year 
the Dutch seized the whole country and sent to Eng- 
land all the colonists who refused allegiance to 
Holland. 


WHEN THE ENGLISH GOT CONTROL. 


When New York came under the English govern- 
ment, in 1664, the Delaware settlements were claimed 
for the Duke of York, and also by Lord Baltimore for 
Maryland, but William Penn, soon after he settled 
Pennsylvania, purchased the Duke’s right, and 
effected a compromise with Baltimore so as to add 
the Delaware settlements to Pennsylvania, and for 
20 years they were governed as a part of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the name of the ‘‘territories’’ or three 
counties on the Delaware, each county sending six 
representatives to the general assembly. 

In 1703 Delaware set up for herself, so far as to 
establish a separate legislature, but the rule of the 
Pennsylvania governor was conceded on the ground of 
proprietary rights, until the period of the revolution, 
when the state became independent. 


VERY LITTLE TROUBLE WITH THE INDIANS. 


With the exception of some slight contests, first 
with the Indians in 1682, and subsequently, disagree- 
ments among the Swedes, Dutch and English, the 
settlers on this tract of land, comprising the three 
counties, have always been singularly free from war- 
fare with the Indians and others. 

While the men of Delaware enlisted with the Eng- 
lish in the French war, the little state of Delaware 
gave 3,763 troops to Washington in the war of the 
revolution, and 13,670 soldiers to aid in putting down 
the rebellion in 1866. 


THE AVERAGE SIZE OF FARMS. 


The land seeker, in going into Delaware, will find 
the average size of the farms to be about 113 acres, 
and farm land generally valued at about $36 per acre. 

Sussex county has the reputation of raising the 
greatest number of strawberries of any county in the 
world. 

With an average temperature of 33 for January, 
July 73, with 93 the highest, with the thermometer 
never showing below zero, with an average rainfall 
of 33 inches, and a very fertile soil, these counties are 
giving a large annual output of corn, oats, peaches, 
apples, berries and small fruits raised for the Philade)- 
phia markets. Grapes, melons, corn and amber wheat 
with oats, sorghum and dairy products complete the 
list of Delaware’s chief agricultural supplies. 

In Kent county great quantities of tomatoes are 
grown for canning. In this county lie some 180,000 


acres of rich alluvial land. For a distance of ten miles 
from the bay the soil is very fertile and the well- 
kept estates with their vineyards and orchards pre- 
sent a fine picture of prosperous peace. 


GO OUT TO DELAWARE AND LOOK. 


It will be well for people who seek country life 
and wish to engage in fruit raising to investigate the 
State of Delaware, in which they will find 55,000 acres 
devoted alone to peach growing. 

But it will not be fruit growing only that the land-- 
seeker will have to occupy his attention after going 
into this state. The fisheries here employ over 2,000 
persons. There are more than 38,000 acres of oyster 
beds, the products from which give an annual yield of 
over $1,000,000.. 

Clays and Kaolins abound and are worked up at 


Wilmington into terracotta bricks and crockery. In 
this industry near 1,000 men are continually em- 
ployed. 


MATERIAL FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Near Wilmington is quarried the fine spar employed 
in the manufacture of artificial teeth. 

The iron and steel works of Wilmington employ 
thousands of men, the output yielding many millions 
of dollars annually 

Other industries at Wilmington are the manufac- 
ture of c»xtton goods, pulps, paper and leather goods. 
The great Edge Moor Bridge Works are also near 
Wilmington on the Delaware River. At Dover, fruit 
canning is an important industry. 


There are no mountains in the state, but in the 


extreme north it is hilly, and from the Christiana 
River a low wooded ridge extends southward near 
the west boundary; elsewhere the surface is uni- 


formly level and generally sandy. 


CONDENSED FACTS RELATING TO DELAWARE. 


Altitude. This state has only a few elevations, 
some few hills in the northern part of the state in 
New Castle county, reaching to a height of 282 feet. 

Climate. Average temperature, January 33; July 
73; highest 98; lowest 1 above; rainfall 32.6. Average 
temperature throughout the year at Delaware City, 
New Castle county, is 54,69. 


Dimensions. Length of state 110 miles. Breadth 
385 miles. 
History. Delaware Bay and Delaware River ex- 


plored by Lord De la Ware in 1610. The bay had been 
entered the year before by Henry Hudson. First 
settlement made by Swedes near Cape Henlopen. 
See general description of Delaware elsewhere in this 
chapter. 


FARMS IN SOUTHERN DELAWARE OFFERED FOR SALE. 


To give the reader information as to what small 


25 acres 
Farm in a high state of cultivation, and a very 
attractive set of buildings, located only 38 miles from 
large village and railroad station; 1 mile from stores, 
school, etc.; land is all in smooth, level fields cutting 
2 tons of hay to the acre, with the exception of a 
large strawberry patch and an orchard of peach and 
pear trees. Several acres more should be set to 
strawberries and the balance of the farm devoted to 
raising vegetables. The house is 2-story, with 8 
rooms, built 3 years ago at a cost of $1,100. The barn 
is also new; poultry house and carriage house. Price 
only $1,500. Bridgeville, Delaware. 


$1,500 


140 acres $2,500 


Located only 3 miles from one of the largest fruit 
shipping centres in the State. There are 90 acres in 
fields, and the balance in pasture and wood; estimated 
to be 2,500 cords, and a large amount of pine timber. 
There are 50 apple trees, and some pears, peaches and 
plums. 1 mile from stores; % mile from school; near 
neighbors; gocd 2-story house, 9 rooms, supplied with 
water by wells; barn 24x28; stable 20x24; also poultry 
houses, carriage house and smoke house. The present 
occupant has made a specialty of raising melons and 
garden truck. The local markets are exceptionally 
good. Price only $2,500; % down. Bridgeville, 
Delaware. 


180 acres $2,000 


Half of this farm is in fields of light loam soil, 
and the remainder is in wood and timber. It is 
estimated that there are 150,000 feet of pine and 
150,000 feet of oak; 350 peach trees just coming in 
bearing; 50 large apple trees. The peach trees should 


farms are offered for in Delaware, we clip these items 
from an advertising circular. 


yield 500 baskets a year the coming year, and the 
apple trees fully 200. 2-story houses, 6 rooms, 2 piaz- 
zas; barn 20x60; water supplied from driven well; 
large maple trees furnish shade, and the surroundings 
are very attractive. Owner has other business and 
must sell. To any man who will go and examine this 
farm we will prove that he can pay for it in 2 years 
by growing small fruit and vegetables. 


130 acres $3,000 


The tillage land on this farm is cutting tons of 
hay per acre. There is a nicely watered pasture for 
20 cows; 30 acres are in wood, of which there is 
estimated to be 1,000 cords; fine orchard; 1,000 peach, 
apple and pear trees, 10 years old; 2-story house, 6 
rooms; barns to accommodate stock and store corn, 
hay, ete., maple shade about buildings; in a good 
neighborhood; near school; mail delivered; 14% miles 
from village and depot. This whole farm should be 
set out to fruit. Only $38,000; % cash. Bridgeville, 


Delaware. 
86 acres $4,300 


Five acres of this farm are set to thrifty straw- 
berry plants; 2 acres in blackberries; 500 Kieffer 
pears, four years old, and 250 apple trees; also 
abundance of peaches. The fruit is already bringing 
in a good yearly income and within a few years should 
amount to $2,000 or $3,000. Located within 1 mile 
from village; near neighbors; mail delivered; 2-story 
house, 8 rooms; supplied with water from driven 
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well; barn 20x35; small house for help; poulrty house 
and smoke house; maple trees shade the lawn and 
the land borders on stream. Price only $4,300; one- 
Bridgeville, Dela- 


third cash, balance on mortgage. 
ware. 


DISTANCES 


From Baltimore, 


Md.,to Miles. 
Albany, N. Y....3837 
Alexandria, Va.. 49 
AC em bail) | Graleseiats pene 16% 
Augusta, Ga 695 
Augusta, Me..... 558 
Bangor, Me..... 633 
Bloomington, 111.781 
Boston, Mass....395 
Buffalo, N. vas 421 
Burlington, Ia. ke 060 
OBO} OL ee hese syehete 937 
Charleston, S. C..586 
Ghester:) Pace. a. 81 
Cheyenne, WSS iS he 
G@hicagor Luise <1 53 


Cincinnati, O.... 
Cleveland, O..... 482 
Columbus, O.....512 
Cumberland, Md.191 
Davenport, Ia..1,036 


Denver, Colo...1,965 
Des Moines, Ia.1,209 
Detroit, Mich... .568 
Duluth, Minn..1,499 
Elmira, N. Y....255 
ISTrie,) UPA. ciaicin leis es 4 

Fargo, N. D 1,598 
Ft. Wayne, eae. 705 
Frankfort, Ky...718 
Frederick, Md..... 6 


Green Bay, Wis.1,095 
Harper’s Ferry, 


WVidln srareietahersis(stalens 95 
Harrisburg, Pa....84 
Hartford, Conn..298 


Huntsville, Ala. ..760 
Indianapolis, Ind.700 


Iowa City, Ia...1,090 
Jackson, Mich...645 
Janesville, Wis.. .944 


Kansas City, Mo. 1, 342 
Keokuk, Ia..... 1,103 
La Crosse, Wis.1,133 
Leadville, Colo..2,138 
Leavenworth, 


IEG Gray anes ener Res 1,239 
Lincoln, Neb....1,405 
Los Angeles, 

(Oe Becta elosa lone 3,781 
Louisville, Ky...697 
Lynchburg, Va...21% 
IUMAoW AT MILA a Bento o 990 
Madison, Wis....990 
Mansfield, O..... 556 
Milwaukee, Wis..9338 


Milledgeville, Ga. 769 


Montgomery, 

PAV AS evexat sccheleverrera 998 
Montpelier, Vt...625 
Nashville, Tenn..829 
New Orleans, 

DG ic yeielevenstats ,316 


New York, N. Y.. 188 
Niagara Falls, 


IN ey gies canelave, Shouse 431 
Ogden. Utah...2,382 
Omaha, Neb....1,350 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 7200 
Philadelphia, Pa. .96 
Pittsburgh, a. ..340 
Portland, Ore..3,906 
Portland, Me....495 
Quebec, Can..... 59 
Ouniney. sue 1,350 
Racine, Wis......915 
Richmond, Va...170 
Rochester, N. Y..354 
Sacramento, 

Cal aes cts - 3,067 
&t. Paul. Minn. 1,263 
Salt Lake City, 

LOEW Sais daar 2,419 
San Francisco, 

Wa rcicnesraelecs-s ,206 
Savannah, Ga....690 


Sitka, Alaska. .4,739 
Springfield, Mass.326 
Tallahassee, 

IE Saini ..--1,060 
Moaledow Ove scan e 610 
Topeka, Kan...1,269 
PRB OW 3) ING, poe cuarsue ate 231 


Washington, D.C..39 
Wheeling, W.Va..398 
Wilmington, Del. .69 
Winnipeg, Man.1,698 
Winona, Minn..1,159 


Yankton, S. D..1,456 
Zanesville, O.... 


-468 


From Boston, 

Mass.,to Miles. 
Albany, N. Y....183 
Amherst, Mass....8lL 
Andover, Mass... .22 
Annapolis, Md... 
Augusta, 
Baltimore, 
Barnstable, 
Bangor, 
Braintree, Mass... 
Budtalo, INo Yeti. 
Brighton, Mass....4 
Burlington, Ia.. 1 225 
AITO LU ote cetayace 1,385 
Charleston, S.C.1,109 
Chatham, Mass..177 
Chicago; OU psa 
Cincinnati, O....991 


Cleveland, O.....663 
Columbia, §8.C....9%74 
Columbus, O..... 871 
Concord, * ey t3) 
Denver, Colo...2,033 
Des Moines, Ta. 1,377 
Detroit, Mich... 736 
Woven, Welsre.. 399 
Dover, N. H.......69 
Duluth, Minn...1,666 
iDpae Hee AO Gece c 566 
Fall River, Mass..49 
Fargo, N. D....1,765 
Fitchburg, Mass. .49 
Helena, Mont...3,025 
Indianapolis, 

TGS ceuetovershate's 1,059 
Jackson. Mich... .810 
Jackson, Miss..1,554 
Kinderhook, N. Y.184 


La Crosse, Wis..1,298 


Lansing, Mich....775 
Leadville, Col. .2,305 


Lineoln, Neb...1,57% 
Louisville, Ky.. 
Lowell, Mass.... 
Marshfield, Mass.. 34 
Madison, Wis...1,158 
Mansfield, Mass...24 
Mattapan, Mass....7 
Memphis, Tenn.1,476 
Milwaukee, Wis.1,009 
Minneapolis, 


VE Lats ere euece --1,438 
Mobile, Ala..... 1,606 
Montpelier, Vt... .202 


Muscatine, Ta...1,038 
Nebraska City, 


INS DEY ..2 Sei ee 1,516 
Nashville, Tenn.1,251 
New Bedford, 

Mass. dd colts 
Newbury port, 

IMSS! els ete = o- 6 OD 
New Haven, 

Conn Ae tceyrercten: 160 
New Orleans, 

Musas A eieherecsheverees 1,735 
Newport, R. I. 68 


New York, N. Y¥.20% 
Niagara Falls, 
N. 06 


Ser 
_ 
os 


Ogden, Utah...2, 
Omaha, Neb....1 


Pittsfield, Mass. . .150 
Plymouth, Mass.. .48 
Portland, Me. 107 
Portland, Ore. .4,073 
Providence, R. I. ne 
Quincey, Mass. 
Racine, Wis. ae ao 
Raleigh, N. Cc. 775 
Richmond, Va...591 
Rochester, N. Y..429 
Saco,, Me... sa. 6. 93 
St. Louis, Mo. .1,320 
St. Paul, Minn. 1,430 
Salem, Mass...... 
San Francisco, 

(OEM Oss cioasiie »430 
Sarnia, Ont...... 819 
Savannah, Ga..1,112 


Springfield, Il. 1/270 
Springfield, Mass .98 
Taunton, Mass... .35 
MoLEMom@) wie ete W715 
Washington, D. C.432 
Wheeling, W. Va.774 
Wilmington, Del.351 
Winnipeg, Man.1,865 
Worcester, Mass. .44 
Yankton, 8S. D..1,623 


From Chicago, Il., 
to files 
Ailipamiys) UNGoYas sere sols 
ruauer ave, 
N. M. -1,391 
Jefferson ‘City, 

VEO coereretcistciet ete 89 
Annapolis, Md...833 
Atchison, Kan...556 
Atlanta, Ga......795 
IANIROLA, EULG cove sete 338 
Austin, Tex. .-987 
Baltimore, Ma. 7853 
Bangor, Me. .1,263 
Boston, Mass.. 4a 020 
Buffalo,,N. Y. 542 
Burlington, Vt. art 182 
Cairoas DMs. cteeke 
Charleston, S. C.1,103 
Cheyenne, Wyo.1,017 
Cincinnati, O....293 
Cleveland, O.....35% 
Columbia, S. C...837 
Columbus, O.....314 
Concord, N. H. 1,083 
Denver, Col. aig 3 
Des Moines, Ta aasae 
Decatur, Ill. 173 
Detroit, Mich. 280 
Dubuque, Ia..... 188 
Duluth, Minn... .565 
Elgin, Ill. .36 
El Paso, Tex. ale 630 
Fargo, S. BD: -745 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 1,023 
Galva, Ill. 5 
Galveston, ‘Tex. sil 150 
Geneva Lake, Wis.85 
Gettysburg, Pa..,771 
Green Bay, Wis..242 
Hannibal, Mo....329 
Harrisburg, Pa...716 
Hartford, Conn.1,011 


Helena, Mont...2 
Hot Springs, 

SAT. Aisteteres - «693 
Houston, Tex..1,099 
Indianapolis, Ind.193 
Iowa City, Iowa.237 
Jackson, Miss...708 
Jacksonville, 


007 


Wis...91 
Mo.489 


Janesville, 
Kansas City, 
La Crosse, Wis.280 
Lansing, Mich...245 
Leadville, Colo.1,284 
Leavenworth, 

Kamiya 
Madison, Wis. ...138 
Marquette, Mich. 399 


Milwaukee, Wis. .85 
Minneapolis, 

INE raaere 3 epeteuorerere 420 
Mobile, Ala...... 845 
Montreal, Can...844 
Nashville, Tenn.482 
New Haven, 

Comin ca. ;. 915 
New Orleans, La.915 
Nome, Alaska. .5,126 
New York, N. Y.912 
Niagara Falls, 

ING NES eclcaon O 513 
Oil PCity; Pai 600 
Omaha, Neb..... 497 


Panama, C. A.2, 
Phoenix, Ariz .1,971 
Philadelphia, ae 3 
Portland, Me. 
Quebec, Can. 
Racine, Wis...... 62 
Richmond, Va.. .93: 
Seattle, Wash. 2,226 
Skagway, 

Alaslea 2. ss 3,226 
Salt Lake City, 

LOPES GiGi 1,566 
San Francisco, 

Callaerristacc 2,411 
St. Paul, Minn. .410 
Tallahassee, 


Toronto, Canin. 
Witicar SNe. GY esau 745 
Vicksburg, Miss.753 
Washington, 

(G . .813 


Streeter 451 
Man. .&45 


Wheeling, 
Wis) Vial 


Winnipeg, 
Yankton, 


38 


S. D..603 | 


From Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Miles. 

Aikcront) Obici se 246 
Albany, INGt re areeoia 
AlifamGe; Ol os ale. 270 
Altoona, Pa. 428 
Annapolis, Mad. 548 
Athens Ores Sas 159 
Baltimore, Md...560 
Bellefontaine, O..116 
Bloomington, 111.307 
Bloomington, Ind.163 
Boston, Mass... .961 
Buffalo, N. Yu. .).444 
Burlington, Tass , 447 
Gairon WU ic alsvens 399 
Charleston, S. C.918 
Circleville, O....104 
Chicago eae cele 29: 
Chillicothe, O....,99 
Cleveland, O..... 258 
Columbia, S. C. Oe 
Columbus, Ind... .94 
Columbus, O..... 1120 
Concord, N. H..1,018 
Crestline, O..... 183 
Dayton, O.........66) 
Denver, Col... .1,255 
Des Moines, Ia.. .629 
Detroit, Mich.,. .26% 
Dover, Del.......706 
Dunkirk, N. Y...401 
nH esha ed UOT Aras 329 
BITIG (ea eee eels 353 
Evanston, Ill....305 
Evansville, Ind. .243 
Fargo, N. D...1,038 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. .180 
Frankfort, Ky...118 
Fremont, O..... 175 
Galion Onesie. s0 177 
Hamilton, O.......20 
Harrisburg, Pa..561 
Hielenat Arkon sc6 574 
Indianapolis, Ind.115 
Iowa City, Ia... .530 
Jackson, Miss.,..676 
Jeffersonville, 

Ibs Gig oos . 136 
Kankakee, Tl. 2593 
Kenton. ‘Onkac. ' 11142 
Keokuk, Iowa...540 
Lafayette, Ind...179 
Lansing, Mich..,318 
Lecompton, Kan.800 
Little Rock, Ark.667 
Logansport, Ind..177 
Long Branch, 

Nh da acnec TVG 
Louisville, Hey 5 137 
Madison, Wis....431 
Mansfield, O..... 184 
Memphis, Tenn. .484 
Milledgeville, Ga.764 
Montgomery, Ala.756 
Montpelier, Vt.,.937 
Muscatine, Iowa. .513 
Nashville, Tenn..291 
New Albany, Ind.110 
Newark, O....... 153 
New Orleans, La.874 
New York, N. Y.%744 
Ogden, Utah. - 1,822 
Omaha, Neb..... 790 
Peru, Indies kee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 667 
Pittsburgh, Pa...313 
Portland, Me.....981 
Portland, Ore. .2,099 
Raleigh, N. C. "1250 
Richmond, Va...638 
Rock Island, Ill. .374 
Salt Lake City, 

LOEW SRA ROG 6 ,510 
San Francisco, 

(COENE ESE SS osc o 2,655 
Sandusky; (O.2.. =. 215 
Savannah, Ga....874 
Seymour, Ind. Dunes 
Springfield, Ill...338 
Springfield, O.....84 
St. Louis, Mo...,340 
St. Paul, Minn.. 785 
Terre Haute, Ind.187 
DOUG Oey | Ghaensiale ater 202 
Urbana, Oa 100 
Vincennes, Ind. ..192 
Washington,D.C. .490 
Wheeling, W. Va.251 


Distances from 5 Principal Cities to Other Important Cities 


Miles. 
4 
’ 
365 
13 
3 
4 
140 
~ 
> 


Wilmington, Del.660 


Wooster, O..., 


220 


From Denver, 

Col., to Miles. 
Abilene, Kan.,..476 
Albany, N. Y. ait ,930 
Altern, weil. ween 1.023 
Arapahoe, Col...186 
Augusta, Me...2,302 
Baltimore, Md. 1,965 
Bierstadt, Colve ucts 
Boston, Mass. .2,' 033 
Buffalo, N. Y. ints 3655 


Burlington, Iowa. 7900 


Burlington, Vt.2,295 
Cairo, MUN e are 1, 200 
Canon City, Col. 161 


Cameron, Col.....48 


Cape May, 
IN Gide 


Siow elerareeO dna 
Castle Rock, 

Coli caterers a eteesines 
Cheyenne, Kan..106 
Chicago, Ill....1,43 
Cincinnati, O..1,255 
Cleveland, O...1,469 


Colorado Springs, 


(Oxatla croao ato o.9 
Concord, N. H.2, 196 
Detroit, Mich. .1,397 
Eagle Park, Col/294 
Erie; <PaAs bk ges 1,565 
Fort Harker, 

12h Wee oiac O.7> 420 
Fort Riley, Kan.503 
Fort Wayne, 

Indi. <7 eee 1,261 
Greeley, Coals 52 


Hamilton, Can. 10 585 


Harrisburg, 


Pa. "829 


Hartford, Conn.2,124 


Jackson, Mich.1,321 
Kansas City, 

MO}... ss letayehacseneee 638 
Lansing, Mich. 1,358 
Lawrence, Kan. 7600 
Leadville, Col.. 1278 
Long Branch, 

Nis. «Jiheteoneiocre ,014 
Longmont, Col...33 
Louisville, Ky. sal 302 
Madison, Wis..1, "418 
Memphis, Tenn.1,450 
Mitchell, Col.....23 
Montgomery, 

AE ois cctyenene 1,898 
Montreal, Cay W957 
New Haven, 

Conn. ss «42,028 

ew Orleans, 

Cetesststein tens 21,638 
New York, 

IN): SNES re teensions 1,980 
Niagara Falls, 

IN,  Miiwien eee 1,626 
Ogden, Utah....509 
Oil City, Pa...1,713 
Omaha, Neb....569 
Ottawa, Can...1,899 
Pensacola, Fla.2,085 
Philadelphia, 

Paes oie oop SOS 
Pittsburg, Pa. .1,581 
Portland, Me. .2,241 
Pueblo, Col. vu 125 
Quebec, Can. ..2,229 
Raleigh, N. C.2,317 


Red. (Cliff, “Gols 


Richmond, Va. 2,008 


Rochester, 
INES YS 


Rock Island, 111.930 


St. Louis, 


Mo..1, 


000 


Salt Lake City, 


Sandusky, O... 
San Francisco, 
Cc 


Savannah, wack Rte 
58 


Sidney, Col. 
South Fork, 


Toledo, O.. 
Topeka, 
Toronto, 
Washington, 


D. 
Wiese Point, 
Wade 
Ree 
W. Va 
Wilmington, 


Del. wees rate 


Kan ca 
Can. 
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Distances from 5 Principal Cities to Other Important Cities 


COE sO 
From New Orleans, | From New York to Philadelphia, Pa., From St. Louis, From Washington, 
La., to Miles. Miles. to Miles. Mo., to Miles. D.C.,to Miles. 
Albany, N. y..1,644 | Adrian, Mich....747 | Albany, N. Y., 231 | Albany, N. bi ial t Albany, N. Y...370 
Alton, Ill.....--658 | Albany, N. Y....143 | Alliance, O..... 436 | Alton (Upper)....23 | Amherst, Mass. .619 
Appleton, Wis.1,104 | Allegheny, Pa. ,432| | Alton, (Tll..... . .989 | Annapolis, Mad. .940 | Andover, Mass. re 
Atchison, Kan.1,055 | Alton, Ill..... 1,053 Annapolis, Md...134 | Atchison, Kan. .330 | Annapolis, Md...40 
‘Atlanta, Ga...1,22 Ann Arbor, Mich.716 | Atlanta, Ga.....930] Atlanta, Ga..... 536 | Alexandria, 
Augusta, Me...2,140 | Atchison, Pate ase Augusta, Me. ...491 | Atlantic City, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Baltimore, Ma.1,316 | Atlanta, Ga. 7952 | Baltimore, Md... .96 Nie lic cuadetencta tee 1,067 | Augusta, Me. 
Bangor, Me. ..1,979 | Augusta, Ga..... > :337 Bellefontaine, O.608 | Baltimore, Md.,959 Aurora, Ill.. 
Baton oe Aurora, Ill.....-938 Bloomington, 111.949 | Beardstown, I11.112 Baltimore, see 
La. ~.ee.-L29 | Akron, O.......- 610 | Boston, Mass....318] Belleville, Ill..... 14| Bangor, Me.....708 
Boston, “Mass. .1,735 Baltimore, Md...188 | Buffalo, N. Y...510 | Bloomington, 111.156 | Bellaire, O.....-. 349 
Bismarck, D. 7T.1,825 | Bangor, Me..... 478 | Burlington, Ta.1,030] Boonville, Mo....282 | Bladenburgh, a 6 
Buffalo, N. Y..1,454 | Belfast, Me......424 | Catawissa, Pa...145]| Boston, Mass. "1,320 Boston, ba shat 432 
Burlington, Ia.1,122 Bloomington, ee Cairo, Ill......1,053] Cairo, Ill. + 146 Burlington, 534 
Burlington, Vt.1.805 | Boston, Mass. .207 | Carlisle, Pa. ee: Carlinville, Th. ...57 | Cairo, ana see O9L 
Cairo, Ill....---- 550 | Buffalo, N. Y....423 Charleston, S. C.786| Canton, Miss. ‘486 | Cambridge, 
| Canton, Miss... .206 | Burlington, Ta. 1,106 Cheyenne, Wyo.1,838 | Cape May, N. J.1,089 IW aGei valet etatnls . 433 
Cape May, N. J.1,482 Burlington, .304 | Chicago, Ill. ’823 | Garondelet, Mo....6| Cambridge, O...402 
Carondelet, Mo..719 Charleston, Ss. a 817 | Cincinnati, O....667% Charleston, S. C.959 | Cape May, N. J. ‘260 


Clayton, Del..... 65 | Cheyenne, Wyo.1,022 
Cleveland, O....505) Chicago, Ill..... 230 
Columbia, S. C.,651 Cincinnati, O...340 
Columbus, O....548| Columbia, S. C.1,247 
Concord, N. H...397] Columbus, Ky. ..166 


Centralia, Ill... .663 | Chicago, Ill.....912 
Champaign, Ill. .787 | Cincinnati, O... yaa 
Cheyenne, Wyo.1,932 | Cleveland, O.., .580 
Chicago, Ill.....915} Columbia, S. CG. 749 
Cincinnati, O....874 | Columbus, ©... .624 


Charleston, S. C.455 
Cheyenne, Wyo.1,830 
Chicago, Ill..... "313 
Cincinnati, O....497 
Columbia, S. Cc: ‘500 


Concord, N. H.1,799 | Concord, N. Hr. .298 | Corry, Pa....... 410] Concord, N. H.1,392 | Columbus, O....350 
Davenport, pee 1,069 | Covington, Ky. ..745 Crestline, O....-. 5441 Corinth, Miss....309] Concord, N. H..630 
Denver, Col .1,638 | Cumberland, Md.366 | Davenport, Ia..1,006 | Davenport, Ia.. .344 | Cumberland, Md.152 
Des Moines, ta. 1221 Davenport, Ia. .1,082 | Dayton, Olvera 619 | Denver, Colo...1,000 | Davenport, Iowa. Bo6 


Decatur, Ill..... 936 | Detroit, Mich...564 


Defiance, Dee wee -630 
Denver, Colo. .1,936 | Dover, Del..... 1,046 


Detroit, Micl. .1,289 | Dayton, O......-. 694 
Denver, Col....1,926 


Dover, N. H. ‘179 9 | Denver, Colo...1,980 


Dubuque, Ia .31{008 | Des Moines, Ta.1,256 Des Moines, Ia.1,180 | Dubuque, lowes .468 | Dover, Me...... "639 
Duquoin, Ill ...627] Detroit, Mich. ’Gog | Detroit, Mich...539] Du Quoin, Ill.,..71 | Duluth, Minn. .1,459 
Evanston, IJ ...92%7] Dover, N. H....29%7 | Dover, Del..... Ser |e niieabey 10 olsen °316 | Fort Wayne, Ind.981 
Jenterprise, tee ee Dubuque, Ia. ..1,087 | Dover, N. H...,385 | Evanston, Ill....292 | Galesburg, Ill...977 
Fargo, N. ...1,628 | Elmira, N. Y...274 Duluth, Minn..1,469 | Fargo, D. T...1,145 | Germantown, Pa.27 


Elmira, N. wY ee 7283 Grenada, Miss. 7398 
Evansville, Ind..911 | Hannibal, Mo.. ‘145 
Fargo, N. D.. ai 568 | Hermann, Mo....81 


Gordonsville, Pa. .96 
Grafton, Va. 254 
Green Bay, Wis. tt; 055 


Galveston, ies .290 | Brie, Pa........486 
Green Bay, Wis.1,111 Evansville, Ind..993 
Grenada, Miss.. 7994 | Ft. Wayne, Ind..751 


Hannibal, Mo... .870] Galena, Ill..... 1,070 | Forest, O.....--. 585 | Indianapolis, Ind.262 | Hartford, Conn. 7340 
Harrisburg, Pa.1,435 | Galveston, Tex.1,900 Fort Wayne, Ind.675 | Jacksonvilte, Ill..91| Helena, Mont. 2,820 
Hartford, Conn.1, "612 Gettysburg, Pa. ’90g | Galena, Ill...... 995 | Jackson, Miss. ..698 Indianapolis, 
Helena, Ark..... 076 | Warrisburg, Pa..182 | Gettysburg, Pa. .135 | Jackson, Tenn.. 1252 Wael Sugeed ..- 639 
Houston, Tex....361 | Hartford, Conn. .110 Green Bay, Wis.1,034 | Jefferson Bar- sean es “City, 
Indianapolis, Ind.862 | Indianapolis, Ind.g12 | Hartford, Conn. .198 racks, Mo....-. 10 Wiioy Logo band 1,228 


Helena,, Mont. .2,830 Kansas City, Me eae 


Jackson, Miss...367] Jackson, Miss. .1,319 ; 
Huntsville, Ala.1,135 | Kenosha, Wis...381 


Jackson, Tenn. ..442 | Kalamazoo, Mich.772 Keokuk, Ia. _, 1,063 


Jacksonville, 111.816 | Knoxville, Tenn.740 Jackson, Miss. 13461 | Kokomo, Ind...,269| Lawrence, Mass.497% 
/ Aten eed 878 | Lansing, Mich.. .725 | Joliet, Tete) sterntere 863 | Leadville, Col. 1132 | Leavenworth, 
Kankakee, Ill...859] Lexington, Ky...844 Kansas City, Lansing, Mich...504 Kansncemn ore 1,387 
La Crosse, Wis.1,195 | Little Rock, Mo....--.--: 1,277 | Lecompton, akan. 347 | Long Bridge, Va..2 
Lansing, Mich.1,192 JNarlis, Msieho Octonra 1,430 | Lafayette, Ind..784 | Lexington, .470 | Louisville, Ky...761 
Lincoln, Neb...1, "467. | Louisville, Ky. .-852 Lansing, Mich...%728] Little Rock, ee 590 | Lowell, Mass... .458 
Louisville, Ky...754] Lowell, Mass....256 Leavenworth, Louisville, Ky...2%75 | Lynchburg, Va..1%8 
Mattoon, Tll..... 743 | Lynchburg, Va. .406 IECN SD gcse cial 1,303 | Madison, Wis... ‘1418 | Manasses, vee waeroe: 
Memphis, Tenn..376 | Macon, Ga..... 1,055 | Lebanon, Pa.,...86 | Memphis, Tenn. .316 | Martinsburg, 74 
Menasha, Wis.1,100 | Madison, Wis.. 7998 | Louisville, Ky... 776 Meridian, Miss. .503 | Memphis, Tenn. 1138 
Menominee, Memphis, Tenn. 1,159 | Madison, Ky....764 | Mexico, Mo. -108 | Mendota, Ill....897 
Mich........ 1,185 | Meriden, Conn. ...92 Madison, Wis. .1,004 | Milwaukee, Wis.365 | Montreal, Can...526 
Meridian, Miss..191 | Milledgeville, Ga.990 | Mattoon, Ill..... 864 | Mobile, Ala,....638 | Mt. Vernon, O...479 
Milwaukee, Wis.998 | Milwaukee, Wis.902 Memphis, Tenn.1, ae Moline, Tll..:.-. 233 | Nashville, Tenn.684 
Mobile, Ala. "140 | Mobile, Ala....1,332 | Milwaukee, Wis.9 Montgomery, Milwaukee, Wis..898 
Montpelier, Vt.2,282 | Montpelier, Vt. ..344 | Mobile, Ala....1, 300 SE Sasa 895 | Montgomery, Ala.839 


Nashville, Tenn.348 | Nashville, Tenn.1,001 | Montpelier, Vt... 528 Montpelier, Vt.1,557 | Montpelier, Vt.. .636 


New Haven, New Albany, 1nd.853 | Nashville, Tenn.928 | Nashville, Tenn..348 | Navy Yard.......-. 2 
Conn. .1,575 | New Haven, Conn.76 Newark, N. J....79 | New Orleans, Newark, O...... 454 
New York, N. “¥.1,501 | New Orleans, New Orleans, Ride WeeRare eae ,- 125 | New Greate, 
Ogden, Utah. 52,409 altho noon Ae seeeeeee- ,412 | New York, Tae eee ....960 
Omaha, Neb. a fi 136 Newport, R. I...162 Newport, R. I...250 SINGi Ye etateaistenbis 1,084 | Newport, R. T. ..392 
Philadelphia, Ocden, Utah...2,441| New York, N. Y..88| Ogden, Utah...1,482 New York, N. Y..230 
5 1,412 | Omaha, Neb...-1,396| Niagara Falls, Onaha,’ Neb... ..496 | Oaden, Utalt. ..1,8%2 
Pitisburgh, Pa.1,378 | paterson, N. J..-16 IN seis dice 458 | Oswego, Kan... “363 | Omaha, Neb. "113310 
Ponchatoula, La..48| Peoria, Tll.. ""995 | Ogden, Utah. 2,352 | philadelphia, Parkersburg, Va.358 
Portland, Me. .1,842 | petersburg, Va. .383 | Qi! City, Pa... ,444 PBN po walete 1,088 Peoria, Ill.. 924 
Portland, Ore. .3,264 Philadelphia, Pa.88 PRiquasOn ocean ‘621 Pilot Knob, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa.138 
Providence, Pittsburgh, Pa..431 Pittsburgh, Pa..355] Pittsburgh, Pa.. vane Piedmont, W. Va.180 
TE (1 Deere ..-1,689 Portland, Me....341 Portland, Me. .398 | Portland, Me.. .1,492 Pittsburgh, Pa...300 
Racine, Wis. 977 | portland. Ore..3,965 | Portland, Ore. 3,870 | Racine, Wis..... 342 | Portland, Ore. .3,866 
Richmond, Va-1,143 | providence, R. 1.188 | Quincy, TIT eeaee 1,057 | Raleigh, N. C.1,317 Providence, R. 1,418 
Sacramento, Quincy, Il...,1,162 ; Hichmond, Ind. "667 | Richmond, Va.1,008 | Quincy, Ill... 1,075 
Cal........ . 2,625 | Raleigh, N. c!. 7537 | Richmond, Va. .268 | Rock Island, 111.230 Raleigh, N. C...286 
St. Louis, Mo...%25| Richmond, Va.. “353 | Rock Island, St. Joseph, Mo..305 Richmond, Va....%7 
St. Paul, Minn.1, 352 Rock Island, Ill. 1,081 even eet sveianete 1,005 Cf Paul, Minn. .690 Rock Island, Tl. “994 
Salt Lake City, ' St. Joseph, Mo. 1,337 Reece: Salt Lake City, Sacramento, 
BEE ee tase ose 2,481 St. Louis, Mo. 1,084 Galleetrargedstiedavase 2,992 Witahier oe. .1,500 Cal.. sate neees 3,073 
San Francisco, St. Paul, Minn.1,390 | 52lt ‘Lake City, San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo... .951 
Cal. 2,425 | Salt Lake City, Utah. ie eet: Caleisne poet O80 St. Paul, Minn.1,223 
Springfield, 11..820| Utah ....... 2,465 Sandusky, O..... 566 | gayannah, Ga. .1,245 | Salt Lake City, 
Springfield. Mo..962 | San Francisco, een Francisco, 3.294 | Sedalia, Mo..... 189 Utah ....... 2,379 
Toronto, Can..1,430| cal. .......-3,310 | ser al, .---2.-- 5224 | Springfield, Il....95 | San Francisco, 
ute: itiss-235 | savannah, Ga. . ..877 Seneaeld, alli. 948 | cenneueldi 7 Mo: (200 |i! Cale Sac ceinee 2,981 
nita, I. T...1,086 | Springfield, I11.1,035 | springfield, O...591 Sterling, Ill..... 282 | sioux City, Ia.1,328 
Washington, Tallahassee F Loledoy Oe sear 450 | oc oe 
, St. Louis, Mo. .1,008 rea : pringfield, Mass.919 
D. C.....-...-960 Fla. ..seeeees 1,190 | st. Paul, Minn.1,137 Vinita, Ind. DieGs' | Mi fine Oi. etree 566 
Wilmington, Toledo, O....--- 694 | Terre Haute, nd. 309 Ngee ise: os1 | West Point, N. ye80 
GM sic lew. « ....1,034 | Washington, Toledo, O... 518 op ike oaks hee rhea ol | Wheeling, W. Va.353 
Winnipeg, Man.1,760 iB) (Olan .....230 | Washington, Weston, Mo..... 310 | Winnipeg, Man.1,658 
pendotte, Wilmington, Dien Oh da aab una oles Wheeling, W. Va.590 | Winona, Minn..1, 119 
LEN ASS OG .. 1,011 INE) (Ole eemiapOmigo 666 | Wheeling, W. Va.451 Wilmington, Del. 999 Yankton, D. T.1 1,416 
eck ton, Dak. 1,851 | Zanesville, O....610 Kenia, O....--+-- 603 | Wyandotte, Kan -286 Zanesville, O... 7428 


FLORIDA 


STATE AND THE 47 COUNTIES OF FLORIDA 
With Their Boundaries . 


FLORIDA 


Locacion and Population 
of 
FLORIDA COUNTIES 


COUNTIES Pop. 


1910 


Escambia. .36,549 
2....Santa Rosa..14,897 
Walton. .16,460 
Holmes. .11,557 
Jackson. .29,821 
Washington. .16,403 
Calhoun.. 7,465 
Liberty.. 4,700 
Gadsden. .22,198 
Leon. .19,427 
Wakulla... 4,802 
Franklin.. 5,201 
Jefferson. .17,210 
Madison..16,919 
Taylor... %,103 
Lafayette.. 6,710 


Suwanee. .18,603 


Hamilton. .11,825 
Columbia, .17,689 
Baker... 4,805 
Nassau. .10,525 
Duval. .75,163 


FLORIDA CITIES 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


Alachua .... 610 
Alafia sere re Loo 
Alton 

Altoona 

Alva . 

Anthony 

* Apalachicola. .12 

ASD ODE wissen ie 'sle 
*Arcadia 

Arch Creek 

Archer 

Argyle 


Loca. 


County Pop. 


Bradford. .14,090 | 


Clay.. 6,116 
Alachua. .34,305 
Putnam. .13,096 

John, .13,208 

Levy. .10,361 

Marion. .26,941 
Citrus.. 6,731 
Hernando.. 4,997 
Pasco.. 7,503 
Sumter... 6,696 
Lake.. 9,509 

. 19,107 

.16,510 

. 78,374 

. 24,148 

Osceola.: 5,507 
Brevard... 4,117 
Manatee.. 
.....--De Soto. .14,200 
Lucie.. 4,075 


9,550 [= 


Lee.. 6,294 i 


5....Palm Beach... 5,577 
Monroe. .21,563 
Dade. .11,933 


Towns Loca.. Pop. 
Armstrong 

Arredonda 

Ashton 

Ashville 

Auburndale 

Aucilla 


BACGaGs mutsviesiann 

IsEiGh ish Shon oocronce Wh 
*Bartow . 2,662 
Bassenger .2. 008 
Bell . 243 
Belmore . 265 


« 
ee se 


AND VILLAGES 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Blackman 

Black Point.... 
Blichton 
*Blountstown 
Bluffsprings 
*Bonifay 
Bowling 
Boynton 
*Bradentown 
Branford 
*Bristol 
*Bronson 
*Brooksville 
Burbank 


WITH 1910 POPULATIONS. 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


Bushnell 


Callahan 
Campbell 
Campville 

Capps 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 
Center Hill 
Century 

Ch’rl’tte H’rb’r. 
Chaseville .....22 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Florida Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Chattahoochee 9.... 580] Greenwood .....5.... 469] *Miami ........47...5,471 | Rochelle ...... 25.... 200 
peer Doe ast eae aeee Gretna ....--.e08e0+> COL Micanopy. -.... ane an Rosewood .....28.... 300 
ENUM iialeve eli s,s) sis Middlebury ....2 wae $40 
Christina... ..38... - 296 H MeHview "occas, Di.) 408 s 
MUCK a oie ose io ose § Millvill ere Oss ky 20 
: Hague .......,25 280 Py he) a opo mc Se agate AML OLE Wi slenaie Grier OUD 
Meebo Bae) Hambure |... TES gis ih are ai ec @..+- 831 | St” Augustine...27. ..5,494 
eas... 9.) agg |) empton .....23 265 | Molino ........,. 1... 219 | St Cloud....«<. 39. | .1,800 
eee | wi. ++, S00] Harney .......37.... 286 | Montbrook ....28.... 295 | ci" Joseph..... 32... .'200 
Clearwater ....37...1,171 Hastings ......2%7.... 399] *Monticello ....13...1,829 | ci yrarks 11... 1 200 
Seer +2. Pia a 9.111432 | Morriston ..... Bi. 5 206: ee ee 
Borba 40. 613 | Havana .......,9.-.. 43 38 972 | St. Nicholas.. Fey es 
Goco’nut Grve.47....350| Hawthorn .....25.... 324 Morse ...-....-+- Se nea Petersburg. .37. ..4,127 
Poleman J ET PERE Soro Gt ir eta ae 28: ais BES: Samford) (atts 35. ..3,570 
eeree 9 © SSDIUIL ..eee msetlel maith 
Golumbia ° 221221921. Be cae ey 35. +4298 | Mount Dora. ...8a.... sia | Sfasota .....41.... 848 
ee BI 280) Hilliard .......21....280| Mulberry ...... SB. ApA1B [Yeon Ce Nok ee ea ag 
pevcerd) ..--. Serco apa | Holder ~...-. 30.... 370 Seffner : 299 
Betadis 22. 8.2. 350 | Hollister ......26.... 200 N Seville .. 206 
o ars Ss % ***"96...1 479 | Holly FURU) Mapeists GOW POC NALANTD, islets 47.... 560 | Sneads 506 
ee ccavitic ‘a1. 1 250 Homeland ....38....300] Nashua ....... 26.... 200] Sorrento or) 
Erescent City 26. myer 677 EVOSLOLG ie eyoreke ake 8.... 370 | New A gr a 2%...1,284 | So. Jacks’ville..22...1,147 
Reearcyillé goers catia Hudson .......302.... 210] New Berlin. ae "25 Southport Seen aks “z00 
OO A ees Newberry ..... erat Spring Garden,.36.... 25 
Croom ........ 31.... 396 I New Smyrna...36...1,121] Springhill ..... 10.... 200 
Crystal River. .30.... 663) tnelis ...... ...28.... 360 | Newtown ...... nwo GUD WESUGES cacbone 23. ..1,135 
Interlachen ...26.... 263] Nichols ....... S8ire DUS Stiart wane eee .45.... 500 
D *Inverness ....30.... 350] Nocatee 42 250 | Summerfield 29 225 
*Dade City ....32...1,006| Istachatta .- 11181.211225] Norma .........4.... 806 | *Sumterville ...33.... 290 
allaS ....+... Survey ........44.... 260 
Bena > eRe i eee J oO Suwanne ......17.... 209 
PA Ao fa at's 6 ee i 
Daytona ...... BO OBE eee Fee iaen| Oakland, |. -85.... 211 _ 
aes ‘3, ret peas DOGO ee siete woe Socaan eee "29. | .4,370 | Tallahassee ....10...5,018 
Bea. 86. ..2, 812 | OODCEVINS «2-2 e2-- ee0 i Okahumpka ...84....280|*Tampa ....s-: 37. .37,782 
Deleon Spgs...36.... 216 K Oluste€e (5.06... sae wale reed Tarpon Springs. 46. +2, ane 
MCIIWOOG. ..<... 5.... 209 J Oranisewyaerer-rele) moe Tavernier .....46.... 
Dowling Park..17.... 290] *Key West..... ree -19,945 | Orange City...36....490] Telogia ........ 8.... 392 
Drayton Island.26.... 260] Kings Ferry....21.... 249] Orange Park...24.... 372 | Thonotosassa.. ae . 300 
Drews ........19.... 296| Kingston ...... SGe ee Soot Orient eelele-/sic 37.... 360 | * Titusville ...-..40.... 868 
Dunedin ....... 37.... 256 aceeiamee: ee eae: ; ca ZOrlan cole estes ee 2 spe Tompkins ..... Gas ae oe 
Dunnellon ....29. au 227} Komoko ... --.. #027 Ormond .......36.... Trenton’... 25.... 30 
Dutton ........25.... 380 Osteen’ 2521.16 «15 - 36.... 392 | Trilby ........32.... 289 
L OVAGGON fieleforccrass 35.... 550] Tyler .........25.... 386 
E 14a CLOSSCM ale \el = 25.... 350] Oxford ........ 33.... 325 
maaGallie 40 ge9 | Lake Butler.. fete Sie ene . U 
SOE A AS *Lake City..... . 5,032 
Gent alesis. in -4o.... 220 § ; 
Lake Como....26.... 200 Umatilla ......34.... 283 
ha a -- 250] Take Helen...:36..., 646] Pablo Beach...22..., 249 
eee tone cs col) Lakeland ..... 38...3,719 | *Palatka ......26...3,779 V 
nterprise ... Oe oo HAD || DATEESaenL nose oe 3....360| Palatka Hei’ts.26. 367 
Hsto ...........4.... 340] Famont .......13.... 485 | Palm Beach...45.... 460 Whaler 6 390 
BEGAN), 000: .-80;... 300 291 | Palmetto ...... Mee cee: By igieles sie aah 
Hureka .......29.... 526 eral ht tlie ‘* 1316] Panama City....6.... 422 
Minstis .........34.... 910 Wawitay wave "93___ | 492 | Panasoffkee....33.... 296 Ww 
F Leesburg 1111991 | Panway ....... 38.... 200) waidon .......25.... 540 
P Lemon City....47.... 860 Pedro eh aheneielenel =e 29.... 250 Warrington ....1...1,301 
*Fernandina ..21...3,482 | Levon ........ 29... 882 | “Pensacola ..-.. 1. aot aps Watertown ....19.... 250 
Fessenden ....29.... 360] Levyville .....28....490] *Perry ......-- 25... 0003 | Wauchula. 0.042. 5. 4,089 
Berius ......:. 13.... 306] Limestone ...... 3.... 650] Picolata ....... 2i.-+- 200 | Waukeenah ...13.... 309 
Floral City....30.... 488] Lisbon voreees Bh... 226 Ber Ce Sip eye R Bo on ee) esa, e Lee e ene 
Fogartyville ..41.... 250] Littleriver .....47 306 | Pierson 36.... 25 Wiebster) “rejesciete 33.... 301 
Fort Meade .. . 88. --1,165 | *Live Oak..... 17...3,450| Pine Barren....1.... 30) | Welaka, 25,6: 26.... 294 
EMort, Myers: ..44...2,463 || Lloyd ......... 18.... 369 He oe sre ee te cae ait WellbOra. JU cuIe eae 
Fort Ogden... 2. 42. 380 | Longwood ..... 35.... 200 INEttaA ..+eeee "* "5 481 Westlake .18.... 350 
Fort Pierce...43...1,333| Lukens ...... .28.... 200] Plant City..... 37...2, *West Palm- 
Fort White....19.... 329] Lumberton ....32.... 289| Planter .......46....300] cach 45...1,743 
eens ilies ae steve eee furaville) ese col date ve OO Beas CERES Bede -++ 200 | west Pompano.45... BN 269 
BECOME 201... ds +25 S09 3 West Tampa....37. 18,258 
Eialton ».......22.... 280 M Bed aor 30: 72/800 | Westville ae. 5.0.4 oes 
G McClenny .... cour ose a0 Ponce de Leon..4.... 200 Be a cm, “i ote ooh 
McIntosh ......29.... TG Tan ee SO OO eo ees eirichs 
*Gainesville ...25...6,183 | *Macclenny ...20.... 388 a eae --86.... 200) White Springs. .18, .-1,177 
Serniera »......2.... 200 |-*Madison .....14..-.1,560|  Gity ........ 37...1,343 | Whitfield veces cgBec ee 250 
eay patel a Si. aay aa Manatee 41.... 988] punta Gorda...42...1,012 welawecd ou o% o 19 Le 
eorgetown ...26.... 298 i s[siecermmlase(sthy COOL Aaah Ue A ee TSE po Bie) Re) Oe ae a ues 
Goldsboro .....35.... 286 Marathon .46.... Q Windsor .......25.... 306 
Graceville ae 4 Winter Garden.35.... 351 
ssgiaa RP (os: 2 ee -b aclo ee ent 
Grahamsville ..29....280| *Marianna .....5... Quincy ........9...3,204 | Winterhaven ..38.... 375 
Grand Ridge....5....396| *Mayo ..... PAG acs Winter Park...35.... 570 
*Green Cove Mayport rte R 
Springs .....24...1,319 | Meirose ....... aaere Reddick .......29.... 498 Y¥ 
Greenville ..... 14.... 751 | Meredith feral River Jet. 02. Oa a GUO | MUlLEO) ccc alaielaldeekeicre coe 
on ER a as Me eRe fe EP re IER eS UE a a Sb 


Climatic Conditions East Shore, Florida, in Region of Orlando, New Smyrna and 
Other Florida East Shore Towns. 


“This portion of the country is high, the well and 
Mineral waters are above the average. The near- 
ness of the Gulf Stream gives an equable climate so 
that a large part of the winter is balmy and 
Pleasant as the Indian Summer of the North. In 
summer the sun is hot, but the heat is tempered 
by the fresh airs from the ocean. In the house or 
in the shade of a tree it is invariably cool. The 
government report shows a maximum temperature 
cf 87 degrees and a minimum temperature of 70 


—_——————— 
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degrees, with strong, coo! breezes varying from east 
to southeast. There is at all times a freshness and 
vitality in the air that amply compensates for the 
direct heat of the sun. 

“In the winter the tourist or health-seeker flying 
from zero weather finds here perpetual spring and 
summer. He will leave the snow drifts and biting 
winds of Northern winter to find a land where doors 
and windows are thrown open, the roses blooming 
in January, and beautifully colored birds flying 


Florida Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


about his lawn, tame as the robins in the Northern 
home in May. It is the out-of-door life, made 
possible by such a climate and so prevalent here, 
that renders existence under novel conditions so 
charming. You thank God and take courage, get 
out your fishing tackle, or just loaf around. The 
tree lover will find here a new and _ constant 
pleasure. Maple, hickories, red cedars and oaks will 
give him a home feeling, while the cabbage palm 
gives him unmistakable evidence of being in a 


winterless climate. The stately cabbage palm, 
queen of the forests, grows everywhere, and always 
draws the visitor’s attention. The live oaks of this 
locality are famous. Many of those grand trees are 
quite equal to the world-known English oaks. 
Massive, as becomes a tree whose unit is a century, 
their palpably great age and majestic proportions 
are enhanced by their priestly drapery of Spanish 
moss.’’ 


FLORIDA 


A LAND OF SUNSHINE AND TROPICAL FRUITS. 


Although this is a region adapted to the growth of 
tropical and subtropical fruits, much of the state is 
yet heavily timbered. Though one of the first settle- 
ments in North America was made in Florida, the 
State is yet largely a wilderness. 

Only one eighth of the total land area is in farms 
and only one third of the latter is improved. 

The State is adapted to the growing of vegetables 
for the northern markets, while pine trees throughout 
the State yield liberally of turpentine and rosin. 

A new variety of orange which will endure low 
temperature has been lately introduced, the result of 
losses some time ago from freezing. 

The winter temperature of Florida is so generally 
warm as to attract great numbers of people from the 
North in the cold seasons. The favor with which the 
State and the climate are regarded being likely to 
continue in the future. 

The coast waters produce the finest fish, including 
the sheepshead, redfish, and mullet, besides green 
turtle and oysters, and the numerous lakes and rivers 
of the interior teem with fresh water species. 

In the southern part of the State the summer tem- 
perature can only be known from the winter by the 
greater abundance of rainfall. At Key West the 
difference in temperature is not more than 11 degrees. 


CONDENSED FACTS. 


Climate.—Jacksonville: Average, January, 55 de- 
grees above; July, 82. Extremes: Highest, 104; 
lowest, 10 above; rainfall, 54.1 inches. Key West: 
January, %O0;' July; 84. Extremes: Highest, 100; 


lowest, 41 above; rainfall, 38.5. Continuous summer 
heat of southern and south Florida tempered by con- 
stant sea breezes. Uniform winter temperature, and 
air filled with odor of pine especially beneficial to 
invalids. Has high reputation as winter health re- 
sort. 

Dimensions.—Extreme breadth, 400; extreme length, 
460 miles. Average width of the peninsula of Florida, 
90 miles; length of peninsula, 275 miles. 

History.—Mainland discovered by Ponce de Leon, 
15138. Explored by De Soto, 1539. Settled by 
Spaniards at St. Augustine, 1565. Pensacola settled 
by the French, 1696; given to Great Britain in ex- 
change for Cuba, 1763; retroceded to Spain, 1783; 
ceded to United States, 1819; territory organized, 
1822; admitted as a State, 1845; seceded, 1861; re- 
admitted, 1868. 


REST, HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS. 


The rapid development of attractive pleasure 
grounds will be noted by people who go frequently 
to Florida. 

The general idea which has prevailed that the 
summer time is the only period for the vacation is 
rapidly giving way to the belief that there should 
be two rest seasons, that the summer season, which 
affords opportunity for recreation and recuperation, 
can very profitably be supplemented by a _ winter 
season of vacation, that period to be passed in some 
warm climate. 

Florida being so accessible to the people of the 
eastern and middle States is being visited more and 
more every winter. The consequence is the great 
number of pleasure places which have been estab- 
lished in this State in recent years. 


DELIGHTFUL CITIES AND POINTS TO VISIT. 


These include Jacksonville, which is the mecca for 
thousands of winter tourists. This city is 18 miles 
mland from the Atlantic ocean, has an abundance 
of good hotels, beautiful shell drives, fine parks, and 
an all-the-year climate. 

St. Augustine, oldest city in the United States, 
located where came Ponce de Leon in 1512. Here 
was built a fort in 1565, and the town of St. Augustine 
came into existence, a city today distinguished for 
its luxuriously furnished hotels and charming floral 
gardens. 


REST AND HEALTH RESORTS 


A short distance south of Jacksonville are the 
famous Magnolia Springs, a fine pleasure and health 
resort. 

Continuing along the St. Johns river, fifty-five miles 
south of Jacksonville, the tourist arrives at Palatka, 
a beautiful city that nestles amid great live oaks, 
stately palmettos, cypresses, bay trees, and a great 
wealth of flowering shrubs. 

Going one hundred miles south of Jacksonville the 
traveler reaches De Land, from which finely kept 
shell roads lead into the dense pine forests and to 
several attractive places in this vicinity. 

Stetson University is located here, affording educa- 
tional advantages for people who sojourn here for 
periods of several months. 


NOTED FISHING RESORTS. 


Onward, two hundred miles south of Jacksonville, 
we reach Sanford, a prosperous town, celebrated for 
immense celery beds and its fishing and hunting 
grounds in that vicinity. : 

Situated in the heart of the charming lake country 
is Orlando, a modern ad most attractive city, the 
population of which, seen in our list of Florida 
towns, is greatly increased in the winter time. This 
is a center for lake boating and fishing. The county 
roads hereabouts afford splendid drives for the 
speeding of motor ears. 

The location of Ormond, seen on our map, is on a 
famous beach thirty miles long celebrated for its 
opportunity for fast automobiling. The American 
Automobile Association holds its annual meet and 
races here. 

The fine, smooth surface of New Smyrna beach 
stretches south for many miles and the bluffs are 
lined with beautiful summer and winter cottages. 

Southeast of Titusville is a body of salt water six 
miles wide where ideal sport is found in fishing, duck 
shooting, sailing and rowing. 

Tarpon Springs is one of the most picturesque and 
attractive towns on the West Coast; located one and 
a half miles from the Gulf of Mexico it is an ideal 
family and winter resort. Great numbers of annual 
visitors here own their own houses and pass the 
winter months in the enjoyment of fishing and 
boating. 

Tampa Bay is a highly popular resort for people 
from the North, who come here every year. A daily 
steamer service is maintained between Tampa and 
St. Petersburg, where are finely arranged golf 
grounds. 

Palm Beach is one of the most notable social resort 
eenters in the world. What nature has not done, 
money has for this delightful spot. Its strip of high 
land, its elongated island, its beautiful homes, its 
charming Lake Worth, its shady groves and avenues 
of palms, its tropical fruits and foliage, its State 
golfing grounds, and superb hotels all conspire to 
make this a Paradise of attraction. 

Sixty-eight miles south of Palm Beach is Miami, 
a rapid growing city, from which point the steamers 
leave for Nassau. 

Miami has the most perfect winter climate, it is 
claimed, in the United States. The summer heat is 
tempered by the Atlantic breezes and cold is so rare 
it is unknown. 

From Miami to Knight’s Key dock the route is over 
100 miles of marvelous railway, reaching from one 
coral island to another. At the terminous of this 
railway large, finely furnished steamers carry the 
traveler to Key West. 

Southward from the State extends a chain of small 
rocky islands. These end in a cluster of rocks and 
sand banks caled the Tortugas, which name comes 
from the large number of turtles found in the 
neighboring waters. 


The most important of these small rocky islands 


lying to the southward of Florida, is Key West, an 
island 6 miles long and 2 broad, with a large well- 
sheltered harbor. At Key West is an important naval 
station. 


Florida Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


The land seeker in Florida will find a narrow 
fringe of farm land along the eastern shore of the 
State, the soil on which is favorable for the growth 
of fine apples. Citrous fruits and vegetables for the 
northern markets. 


TWO AND THREE CROPS A YEAR. 


The long period of sunshine here, summer and win- 
ter, and the nearly sixty inches of annual rainfall, 
permits the raising of two and three crops a year on 
the same land, while the railroads which parallel 
these lands, and steamers which run to the North 
Atlantic ports afford ample facilities for the trans- 
portation of all food products to the North at very 
cheap rates. 

Between the railroads and the interior, south of St. 
Augustine, the west coast is swampy and flat. The 
farming area is largely in the interior, being devoted 
to corn and cotton in the northern part, and to citrus 
fruits and vegetables further south. 

The land-seeker wishing to investgate the prospects 
for fruit and vegetable production in Eastern Florida 
should go to Jacksonville, there study the local mar- 
ket and get information from fruit dealers as to con- 
ditions. Thence go among the fruit and vegetable 
growers aleng the St. John’s River. 

The outlook is bright for the future of Florida. 
The State will steadily grow in popularity as a 
winter resort by people who can easily get there 


from the Atlantic and the Middle States. The local 
and tourist population will so increase as to give an 
excellent home market at good prices, the mild 
elimate making it a desirable region in which to 
live. 


The average vaiue of farm lands is less than $10.00 
an acre, about 35 per cent of which land is im- 
proved. There are consequently large areas unoccu- 
pied where land can be purchased at a low figure. 


ONE OF THE HEALTHIEST REGIONS. 


Statistics show Florida to be one of the healthiest 
of the United States, which accounts for so large 
a number of invalids from the North seeking the 
genial climate of the State. A fact not generally 
understood is that the summer climate is as delight- 
ful as the winter, the temperature of July and Novem- 
ber being about the same. 

The productions of Florida are of an essentially 
tropical character; cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar-cane, 
arrowroot, hemp, flax, coffee, and cocoanut flourish 
throughout all the State. The climate is also favor- 
able to the cultivation of the silkworm and for the 
cochineal insect. 

Since the destructive frosts of a few years ago a 
new variety of orange has been introduced which is 
sufficiently hardy to endure any cold weather here- 
after liable to occur here. 

There are now constantly being successfully grown 
oranges, lemons, bananas, limes, olives, grapes, and 
pineapples. All these grow abundantly and are of 
exquisite flavor. 

Indian corn, sweet potatoes, beans, peas, and such 
products of a more northern climate as Irish potatoes, 
barley, buckwheat, hops, ete., are also raised. 

The cultivation and export of oranges and other 
fruits has grown to be a considerable source of 
wealth to the State, while the manufacture of cigars, 
especially at Key West, is an important industry. 

The principal forest trees are red, live and water 
oaks, mahogany, palmetto, magnolia, dogwood, and 
in the swamps pines, cedars and cypresses. 


DRY SEASONS RELIEVED BY DEWS. 


The driest seasons are relieved by heavy dews, and 
the sun that would bake the earth in other parts and 
wither vegetation, is so tempered by the pervading 
moisture in the sea breeze as to cover the surface 
with perennial verdure. 

Deer of various kinds abound and smaller game is 
found in all parts of the country. 


WHEN PLANT AND HARVEST. 


Dates of planting and marketing of the different 
vegetable crops, as prepared by an authority on the 
subject: 


Vegetable Date of Planting Date of Harvesting 
Ea he 15-Feb. Toye 25-May 1 
Beets - Oct. 15-Dec. 15 . Feb. 1-May 1 
Cabbage ...Sept. 15-Dec. 1....Jan. 1-May 1 
Carrots 7Oct: HeMece tee... Heb. 1-June 1 
Cauliflower . Sept. 1=Oecte ota. (dane 1-March 1 
Celery PeAuewea-Oct, 12... .Jan- 15-April 15 
Cucumbers .Jan. 15-Feb. 1....April 1-May 1 
mes Plant.. Dec. (1-Jan. 1....April 15-June 15 
Lettuce [iedDec. IE Ey eae Gees. April 15-June 15 
Melons .....Jan. 15-Feb. 1....May 1-July 1 
Okra ee iareh t-soly 2... .May 15-Dec. 1 
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Vegetable Date of Planting Date of Harvesting 
Onions ex OCT. L=Dees Layee Apri 1-May 1 
Peas Nace. me Oct 1-Deec: 1....Dee 1-March 1 
Peppers ova: 1-Feb. 1....April 15-June 1 
Potatoes Jan. 1-Beb:. 0it).....April 1-May al 

(Sweet) 

Potatoes May 15-July 15....Oct. 1-Jan. if 
Squash wens 1-Feb. 1....March 15-May 1 
Tomatoes ~bDees Us-Janiel5 ccs wort 15-June 1 

Pecan a Money-Maker. The pecan is one of the 
paying crops. Extra large fine-flavored nuts are 
grown in Florida and it will be many years before 
the market can be given a supply. The history of the 


industry in Florida shows returns from a pecan grove 
can be counted on at about the same age as the 
orange and the profits are as a rule rather greater. 

Pineapples. Pineapples yield from seven to ten 
crops without replanting. The first and principal 
cost is for the land. The income from the second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth crops is profit. One 
acre of pineapples containing 10,000 plants yielded 
300 crates, averaging 30 to the crate, or 9,000 apples. 
They netted: ov er transportation and commission $2. 00 
per crate, * $600.00 per acre. From this same acre 
32,000 plentiae slips were secured, which sold at $6.00 
per 1,000, adding to the profit of this same acre 
$192.00, or a total of $792.00. 

Persimmons. The Japanese persimmon is a coming 
fruit. Comes into bearing quickly and makes an 
enormous yield of fruit, and like the pecan sheds 
its leaves and rests in winter when all the garden 
crops are being grown and may be planted on lands 
used for trucking. 

Strawberries. Florida lands are equal and in re- 
spect to climate and soil superior for the growing 
of the strawberry to any State in the Union. One 
person last year, by using his family labor in picking, 
packing, etc., netted over one thousand dollars 
($1,C00) an acre. This result was obtained without 
irrigation. One year with another, irrigation is a 
great advantage. 


CLIMATE. 
No climate in the United States makes labor so 
light to the tiller of the soil as that of Florida. There 


are no violent extremes of temperature, such as are 
characteristic of the Northern States, and, indeed, of 
some sections of the South. The climate is genial 
and equable throughout the entire year. 


Many residents of the North are under the im- 
pression that the summers are very hot in Florida 
because the State is located so far south. Nothing 


could be more erroneous. It is an undeniable fact 
that the temperature here never rises to so high a 
point as in the Northern States. This is simply 
because Florida is a narrow peninsula, having the 
ocean on one side and the gulf on the other, with 
cool and constant breezes blowing clear across the 
State. 

There are many cases on record where growers of 
these crops have made as high as $1,000 to $2,000 an 
acre, and it would be easy to cite many instances 
of $200 an acre for cabbage, $225 or even more for 
cauliflower, $250 for tomatoes, as high as $750 for 
lettuce, $800 for egg plant, $800 an acre for straw- 
berries and so on. The following are the average 
returns for certain crops for the year 1908-9: 


Product Per Acre’ Per Acre 
UIC Ca ite atalaietalstels siavelevelsveralclatatste 30 bushels $ 45.00 
OBES eet ruarels aietieiabeluies ats é 40 bushels 40.00 
Sweet Potatoes. ela leiele tel eletste\elts aim 90 bushels 47.20 
Velvet Beans. tcicicee se F 20 bushels 37.00 
Wiig? Bpie quinoa deooonG OesoC 2 tons 40.00 
INaithves ELE viet stejscheers AGF OOO 1% tons 30.00 
eld) Pea: EUayii.2swiels aie eisai nivtads 2 tons 36.00 
MICU) OAS cusieisicvelareielcleinierelsispre 15 bushels 22.50 
mish) POtatoesirs sem tewkerseveieneere 127 bushels 137.00 

Gam Pal GW PES sheps wie ais eo yayaala/ bie aes 80 crates 320.00 
WALL OLCLOTIA, (cjs sa clecle’a!sveters asain shave atuaeh uote 125.00 
Grape Wwe cic snccelaieslolers cir sis 240 boxes 480.00 
BSGES a etiis oie laa Stews eyetaceatate eeu 200 crates 400.00 
Cantaloupes <6 fe okie <0 sje ncsies 125 crates 150.00 
PeEPPers ...-cccccccsecccserese 100 crates 200.00 
Squash ...-..cesscccccsscescns 100 crates 100.00 
Strawberries - 2,000 quarts 280.00 
Pear? bie x, <:acaimieselelare at piole wietphetena 136 barrels 430.96 
GOLERYs «cies ole eteieieleicisiera) crarelclaiene - 500 crates 600.00 


LITTLE FARMS WELL TILLED. 


While to the farmer of the West and the Middle 
West the idea of a farm of ten, twenty or forty acres 
appears ridiculous, yet here in Florida a farm as 
large as forty acres is rare and the results obtained 
from ten and twenty-acre farms are so marvelous 
that the 


newcomers to Florida have to be shown. 


GEORGIA 


STATE AND THE 146 COUNTIES OF GEORGIA 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
GEORGIA COUNTIES 


cat COUNTIES Pop. 
tion 1910 

Hh ohey ehelelelshstals Dade.. 4,139 

lafelalsiterela Walker. .18,692 

drools Catoosa.. %,184 

le aite tis Whitfield. .15,934 

DMiveaterele Murray... 9,763 8 5 

Gat seis Fannin. .12,574 aa ee 

BAR, Gilmer.. 9,237 443, 29 | 30, | sa. 

ee Union.. 6,918 te = aT 32)< 35 

Oia ds Lumpkin.. 5,444 

“\UOndedodse Towns.. 3,932 , 

MAY eas 8, White.. 5,110 gr ste2| 
P58 6.g00 30 Rabun.. 5,562 
13.... Habersham. .10,134 g T~f60 | (Su6 4 
1S oid Stephens.. 9,928 
15..... Chattooga. .13,608 Z (69) 70 jTL us ‘zg\ \ SI ne 
16. isms Floyd. .36,736 ~\re 72 L 6 
iWiSounods Gordon. .15,861 
DSiererercts\ ete Pickens... 9,041 
a Rane Dawson.. 4,686 
rWhodanodooc Hall, .25,730 ) wy | 4 
i ae Banks. .11,244 BS F / ae ints \ 
Pda 6 0 OC Franklin, .17,894 } 
Sacra s tees Hart. .16,216 06'-- 08 96 | 
Eile) clei sie Bartow. .25,388 sok. 
25. ..6e Cherokee. .16,661 a: : NUE 
Grr atepetiteveks Milton.. 7,239 : 
ocaoedec Forsyth. .11,940 A Sy r 
Bictg.rcatais ois Polk. .20,203 é 128. 
Spe, Paulding. .14,124 22 eine” \ 121 | 
Bieta accents: Cobb. .28,397 f er 1 97 | 
Sikes poqoon Fulton .177,733 3) j { 
Cpe Vee E De Kalb. .2%7,881)} J ea Masel ee 
33...... Gwinnett. .28,824 A) a 
eo po done Jackson. .30,169 i 01414 p 
Dy iels.'s\ chate Walton. .25,393 
S16 SOOG0r Madison. .16,851 WEEE 
Otlbis looeee Elbert. .24,125 = i 
SS leveralerelayels Oconee. .11,104 
O25 Boop oon Clarke. .23,273 
40.... Oglethorpe. .18,680 : 
CO ome one Wilkes. .23,441 
Cds He ee Lincoln,. 8,714 
43...... Haralson. .13,514 
AA ae eo he Carroll. .30,8%75 | 20¢@- County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. 
45.2... Douglas.. 8,953] 63....... Putnam ..15,806)| BL. 0). .c\gce Bibb. .36,646| ¢9...... Bulloch. .26,464 
46..... Campbell. .10,874] 64...... Hancock. .19,189 | 82........ Twiggs. .10,736| 100....... Bryan.. 6,702 
47....... Clayton. .10,453] 65...... Glascock.. 4,669] 83..... Wilkinson. .10,078 | 101.... Effingham.. 9,971 
48......... Henry. .19,927] 66...... Jefferson. .21,379 | 84....... Johnson. .12,897| 102..... Chatham. .79,690 
49...... Rockdale.. 8,916] 67..... Richmond. .58,886| 85...... Emanuel. .25,140| 103...... Stewart. .13,437 
50....... Newton. .18,449| 68........ Burke. .27,268| 86....... Jenkins. .11,520| 104...... Webster... 6,151 
ope: Morgan. .19,717| 69......... Troup. .26,228 | 87....... Screven. .20,202 | 105...... Sumter. .29,092 
Be... eee, Greene. .18,512 | 70.... Meriwether. .25,180| 88..... Muscogee. .36,227| 106........ Dooly. .20,554 
53..... Taliaferro.. 8,766] 71.,........ Pike. .19,495 | 89. Chattahoochee.. 5,586] 107....... Wilcox. .13,486 
54....... Warren. .11,860] 72......... Upson. 12 ;75'7/ (905... .5.05 Marion.. 9,147] 108....... Dodge. .20,127 
Biienecik McDuffie. .10,325] 73....... Monroe. .20,450] 91........ Schley.. 5,213| 109....... Telfair. .13,288 
56...... @olumbia. .12,388| 74......... Jones. .13,103} 92........ Macon. .15,016| 110..... Quitman.. 4,594 
tlveb 6 ardae Heard..11,189/ %5...... Baldwin. .18,354] 93....... Houston. .23,609| 111......... Clay.. 8,896 
Sasouisior Coweta. .28,800| 76... Washington..28,174|] 94....... Pulaski. .22,835 | 112.... Randolph. .18,841 
BO ea eerie Fayette. .10,966| 77........ Harris. .17,886 | 95....... Laurens..35,501 | 118....... Terrell. .22,003 
GOP raterets Spalding. .19,741 |) %78........ Talbot. .11,696 | 96.. Montgomery..19,638 | 114.......... Lee. .11,679 
Ge aieye ects Butts. .13,624| 79........ Taylor. .10,839 | 97....... Toombs. .11,206} 115........ Crisp. .16,423 
Gzirvetteeiale Jasper. .16,552 | 80..... Crawford.. 8,310] 98...... Tattnall. .18,569!1 116....... Worth. .19,147 


Loca County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
1 iG oienen Durner, - 105075) U25.....:. Liberty. .12,924 | 183...... Colquitt. .19,789 | 141....... Brooks. .23,832 
MUS es ec cs Tift. .11,487 | 126..... McIntosh.. 6,442 | 134....... Berrien. .22,772 | 142 . Lowndes. .24,436 
119 Titans git aYiegaeg) GE Koy 1) ten (Pay Harly,-).0S Ree) LSBs cctale ov Ware. .22,957 | 148....... Echols.. 3,309 
120. Ben Hill. .11,863 | 128...... Calhoun, .11,384 | 136........ Pierce. .10,749 | 144........ Clinch.. 8,424 
Be Uicifal'e'» 10,\s Coffee. .21,953 | 129 - Dougherty. .16,035 | 137 | Glynn 15,720) 1) 145) 20. Charlton.. 4,722 
122 .Jeff Davis... 6,050 | 130........ Bakery. Ws | SSss os oe Decatur. .29,045 | 146 . Camden.. %,690 
MER er or sire. er's Appling. .12,318 | 1381........ Miller.. 7,986 | 139 Grady. .18,457 
AL ifatins o. 1s) Wayne. .13,069 | 1382...... Mitchell. .22,114 | 140...... Thomas. .29,071 TOUS ieaterer 2,609,121 
e. e e e e e 
Georgia Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
ESriMS OM ee aio. 138.... 707 | *Cumming ....2%7.... 305] *Fort Gaines.111...1,320 
* Abbeville 107...1,201 | Bronwood MS2 55. 465.1 *Cusseta 2225! 89. 341 | Fort Screven.102.... 500 
PMGECGS cea es 129.... 200] Brooklet -99.... 361 | *Cuthbert 112...38,213 | Fort Valley...93. 2hGaa 
PECOMTOUN EL | oe e600 30...1,043 | Brooks ....... 59.... 200 *Wranklin ay eats oeey 
Adairsville Pewee OL) Broxton) | fic..s 121...1,040 *Dahlonega a Olehs 829 | Freehomes aie eee he OW 
2ck3! VA See 134...1,902 | *Brunswick WS LOSS Zh eDaisy, | Sasser 98.... 200 | Fruitland 143.... 200 
PROMI cc's, <i 8 85.... 816] *Buchanan .43.... 462] *Dallas Be Gtored bee] | SLA es eigen. oo a5 (EGG BY 
MINER Ss ciate ey ic @ bis 96.... 306 | Buckhead ..... Siler oo4a|) sD alibom) 8 ce see 4...5,324 |] Funston 133.... 236 
Ainslee OF a: ae *Buena Vista. ae oe eae Danburg Paper. We pall 
PRMIESTTNO 5 ci'niah's\s, «0 9G. 1) eas ISUILOTGN ie citer oeoe 8] *Danielsville 1SGre ly) ore * 
Alapaha 134.... 532] Bullockville ...70....'204| Danville ...... Pee og (ar seterrer ene iiertireg eet oS 
Ajbany ...... 129...8,196 | Burtsboro ..... Dee e250) es Darien srt. L2G AON oe ee any or Drees 
Alexanderville 143.... 200] *Butler ....... 79.... 705 | Davisboro ..... 76.... 598 Gonde Tole ot Pants 70... a1 
Allapaha ....134....429| Byronville 106.... 300 | *Dawson 18: «3827 (canoes inne bee 
WGma .. =. Reeser bSil Byron. .scckse 93.... 300] *Decatur BBD PAS We ce eo aa as - 213 
*Alpharetta ...26.... 356 Demorest ..... 13.... 760 Gill ate eb (2 30. ere 367 
*Americus 105. . .8,063 | scairo ‘.139...1,505 | *Denton ..... 122 SOON aes an fee as ents 216 
Amsterdam ...138.....'250 | «Gainoun .....17 “17632 | Desoto ...... 105.... 228 Glenmore... 135.. 300 
Apalachee ..... ae Gann als || 54.... 241 | Devereaux 64.... 250 Gisnsiie 98... 640 
spp ne ...... *#Camilla DPN oar et 1,82 DECEIT Perse irs 95.... 550 Glenwacgcee 96... B47 
eae ee Campania 156.... 300| Diffee ....... 138 400 | Godfre ‘BI... 337 
Aragon eeeees Canon Fore rp IDNbSVD "Solenoids 141. 242 Gordan! , $3. ; 02 
Argyle ......- *Canton ......25...2,002 | Dodge -22---- 700] Grantville 1... 38. 11,132 
Arlington .... Ccltonte SG oe6) | eaerunl eer oe 133 GOOF earn : igre 132 
*Ashburn eGarnesville. 2222 322 | Donalsonville. 138.... 749 | Graymon in 417 
oe ee WGeroltor AA. 73207 |, Dorchester. °. 125... 200) gun) coe cere 3... . 278 
*Athens aa Sayan ata *Douglas 121...3,550 | ,Greensboro . .52...2,120 
F *Cartersville ..24...4,067 eos ‘ Hake) *Greeneville 70 909 
Atkinson ..... C ill 4 500 *Douglasville. .45...1,462 eae ve 
*Atlanta . ed LESIENANNS  G Ooo DOM OL ePublin 95. ..5.795 Grithinyeioeenen 60...7,478 
Cave Spring...16.... 805 y Groveland 100 350 
ee isus) ~~: Cecil .....184.... 354 | Duluth 35.2: 469 Grovetown 56. 558 
os teens *Cedartown 286i 78, bol | Hi Pome yy a ie es 32? Guyton cn ek (Oke eee 
moo | HOKE aley ae SS Beara 34.... 208 LA 
PAWESEGLL se dicieis s » see Ghatsworth 5 314 East Ellijay... atghe 291 
Autreyville ...133.... 200 | (jai see ence. 81...1,000 | *Eastman’ ....108...2,355 | Habersham ..13.... 200 
Avera .-.......66.-.. 228 | Cooincey ....108-... 350 | East Point ....31...3,682| Haddock ..... 74.... 312 
Glienter,. (os): LOB 15582288 |) Et Dama ae ton. Wer seca see eee 38. 784 
feet e Ahiolk Rion AeA TS) atonton -63...2, ahira ...... 2. By 
oieede” os ist). 02 Ghinieg i. ..17.... 142 | Edgewood .32...2,500 | *Hamilton ...77.... 403 
Baconton .132.... 291 | *Clarkesville ..18....528| Edison ...... 128.... 841) Hammett ..... 80.... 250 
Eidontesn. s ..- 141.... 300} Clarkston ..... 32.... 349 | Egan ......... 31.... 200 | Hampton -- 1,093 
*Bainbridge ..138...4,217 | Claxton .98...1,008 | Egypt ....... 101.... 400 | Hapeville -31.... 864 
‘ * 2 2 54L Elberton 37...6,483 | Harlem .56.. 736 
Baldwin ...... 13.... 280 Clayton 12.... 54 i 93 273 he 
Ball Ground...25.... 448! *Cleveland 11.... 200] Elko .........93.... 2433 | Harrison — ++. 383 
eaitoon, .)./...144.... 300! Clifton ...... 100 1,000 Ellabell eacvarere 100.. 250 Harrisonville .67...1,882 
Bannockburn 134....350| Clifton ....... 32 2,500 | *Ellaville ..... 91.... 672 | *Hartwell 23. ..2,007 
Barnesville Bile 3068 i Climaxt <2. -: 138.... 328] “Hilijay ...... aa'+:: 859) Harvest ...... 13... . 200 
Barnett 54 SS |POlintony Gees 74.... 850] Elsie ......-. 135.... 300 | *Hawkinsville 94...3,420 
Bainey) sc... 141.... 300 Cinch ee 101.... 200] Emerson ..... 24.... 316] *Hazelhurst 122...1,181 
peer ek an VR settee 25 Empire ......108....250] Helena ......109.... §90 
ESUECOIW, 6 oye e as 66.. 384 | Cobbtown 98... 254 : é L 
enwicl: 1410 ior ll (GSA | Le coe 94... .1,638 Enigma) 22.4 134.. 338 Hephziba. ns..0 67. 656 
Battlehill ..... Bie cneg22a)| Cohutta’). 3..2.:. 4.... 288 | =Pworth 2Ge- 248) Herod Veco 113.... 214 
*Baxley ..... 123.. RIMGolberkh eo oe. 36. . 255 INSSTG™ “sis. atareleie 12.. 200 *Hiawassee sl On. 200 
BEACH ssf. 135....358] Coleman ..... 112.... 354] Eton .......... 5.... 309 | Hickox ......124.... 231 
Belfast 100 300] Cole City 1.... 700] Euharlee ..... 24.... 200) Higgston ..... 96.... 207 
st ...... seer Cole PAGE INRA Ser ohcgive Evelyn: . esc PESYS 200 | High Shoals...38.. 550 
Bellville ...... 98..... 400 | Collegepark ol 2,173 ‘ a 15 
Bethlehem 3520s) 209!) Collins’. 222... 98.... 327 | Ewing ...... 144.... 200 | Hillsboro . -62.... 209 
Bipp) City ...\.. 88.... 463 | *Colquitt ‘131.... 600 | Experiment ..60.... 500 leGhezho Soak poke 64 Mme 
RUE OTN Soe -s » 138.... 200 | *Columbus .88. .20,554 F Hiawasse ..... LON 226 
PUSHOD case ss 385.5268] Comer ........86.... 868] Paceville WL sSrmacuoze Hogansville . .69...1,230 
*Blackshear .136...1,235 | Commerce 34....238| *Fairburn ....46...1,395 | Hollysprings ..25.... 251 
*Blairsville One OSi | COMCOrd | ssi. - ci 71.... 450] Pair Mount...17.... 326 joomer Waits) c\'s\e\in 21.... 228 
*Blakely PUekeealesos)| “Conyers > <<<... 407 NOLO Share On) cae crelave 144.. 300 Homerville .144.... 437 
*Blue Ridge ...6. 898 | Coolidge «.... 140.... 303 | Farmington .38. 200 | Hoschton ..... 34.... 429 
Siuiton |... . seb) le Cordele: yay ser 115...5,883 | *Fayetteville .59. 709 | Huching ..... 40.... 200 
ae ae 38... god, | Cornelia. :. 2)... 13...1,114 ] Ficklin Piet Lee 211 | Hutchings 40.... 200 
MSOStON) ) 6).:7. . WAOF LOO Wi Gouneil- ios .. 1 SRO OHTA N 2 octets cetete 46.. 200 I 
Bostwick ..... 51.. 333) *Covington .50...2,697 | Finleyson .94....232 ] Tron City... .138.... 459 
IBOWGONM «2... 44.... 541] Crandall o ole 220 | *Fitzgerald 120...5,795 | Trwinton ..... AD ny) 
Bowersville ...23....398| Crawford ..... 40.... 870 | Fleming 125.... 200 | Trwinville /119.... 360 
Bowman 37.. 4738 | Crawfordville. .53.... 668 | Flovilla ...... 61.... 495 
Bremen |... 6 < 43. 890 | Creighton ..... 25.. 300 | Flowery ...... 20.. 373 
[Brewton ...3..°. 95. 214 | Culloden aoiere 365 | *Folkston 145 355 | *Jackson ..... 61...1,862 
Bridgeboro 116. 350 | Culverton ..... PNG GA PLR | [eet ntohyenaual "Goo on 73...2,208 | Jacksonville .109.... 450 
Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 


Counties of Georgia—Continued 


as Number of the County Where Town is Located; 


cation. 


Pop. Means Population. 


Third Column, 
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Population of 1910. 
Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Loca. Means Lo- 


a! 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Ale alae o saae rae teria ea Von | ania isi os a 109... . 287 
* Jasper). s)eler<ts 2 18. 332 | *Milledgeville 75...4,385 
* Jefferson proke. eg eOK lly SIMillene we yeniee 86 %,030 
* Jeffersonville 2.... 740] Millerville .94 400 
Jenkinsburg -61.... 237 |. Millhaven 87 1,000 
~ TESST wae oo ke 124...1,415 | Milltown 134. ..1,247 
* Jonesboro Se ieee CN IMB ba Sie On sea G1.... 400 
Junction City.78.. 225 | Milstead ae ater siehe oe. 
c Mineralblu soo gas 
K F 34: 
Kennesaw ....30....5%73 Mateell  vecnstere 65. Sno 212 
Kestler ..... 127.... 413 | Modoc -85.... 200 
Kildare 101 . 200 | Molena ....... 71. .-. 398 
Kingston .....24.... 522 | *Monroe 35... 3,02 
Kingwood ...133.... 267 | Monte ects tints Bia 30) 
Kirkwood 9 1,22 Montezuma -92...1,630 
=r Te age ening! *Monticello ..62...1,508 
APO me tas clettelecseds 84.... 241 AIS EEA 58 312 
* Knoxville : ..80.... 211 ‘‘Mosean po tak 128. ; . : 302 
= Merrowe ~s ace + 47.... 255 
WAGE. aes 126.... 200] worton ....... Tele o eee) 
*La Fayette....2...1,590 | yrorven .141.... 383 
*Lagrange ....69...5,587 | «Moultrie 133...3,349 
ake, Parks. .d42. 502,286! lngantain 
Lambert 125.... 200 Scene 10 250 
Lavonia ...... 22...1,712 | Mount Airy. .113_1.) 256 
*Lawrenceville oe : ert *Mount Vernon 96.... 605 
ill Sago 72 7d 
Fa eoe: 430 Mountville Ua Bare 22 
* = won “Os Jt 
a pcep ure ae & eos Nacoochee -11.... 200 
Weliaton |)... 121.... 300 | *Nashville bee ee B80 
eTlOsn eater etke 134.... 206] Naylor ......142....5 
Meeiign toes 105.... 393 | Nellieville ....106,.<. 503 
Letford ..... 100.... 250 | Nelson ....... efoto GW 
*Lexington .40.... 545 wom ore cee ae see ate 
lv 29 Swell ieee. Dyas 
Limerick’ "111/125... 200 | New. Hoiland: .20.: 2,000 
*Lincolnton .42.... 375 | *Newnan ....58...5,548 
Tanidiale 16 2.643 | *Newton aet ime geo 
F Wie Serie) || WHOA MEN Fo oacctile os ote 
Winwood a) ea) eae | Nieliy,. eects c 10D, 5- 1200 
Lithia Springs.45. ia! ING Give eteiereselinrets 141.... 200 
Lithonia. ..... SS ee oe ee anh 
Locust Grove..48.... 716 | ._ Mile Post. any 
Loganville .35.... 600 | Nona ones OB ae 
Loneoak .....70.... 247 | Norcross Der aaa 
Longpond .96 250 | Norman Par rie aes 
*Louisville .66...1,039 | Norwood .... -54. 200 
Ludowici ....125. 541 INViern Seaton oe 53.... 300 
Lula ie SADA ea eo) (6) 
Lumber C ‘ity. 109... -1,195 | Oakfield sono leans rt 
*Lumpkin -103...1,190 | Oakhurst ..... 30.... 200 
Luthersville 70.. 349 | Ochlochnee 140.. 350 
1 ayiclhien Val saiarene: 15.. See OC lanes caale 119 ess 
Abyorazh Bia erateic oe Didier. O24 ROG cea 124.. 258 
MERVIELO Mi mreus totale baie ve le ete 200 | Offerman a olige 483 
M *Oglethorpe ..92.... 924 
McCaysville ...6...1,253 | Oliver -- +87... 242 
*Mc Donough 48.. 332 | Olympia 142... 200 
McIntosh ....125.... 262 | Omaha 103.... 209 
*McRae ..... 109...1,160 | Omega ...... 118.... 274 
Mableton .....30.... 300 | Orland -96.... 457 
*Macon ...... 81..40,665 | Osierfield Ue Seams 84) 
*Madison ..... 51...2,412 | Owens ...... 146.... 200 
Malone ...... 115.... 300 | Oxford ....... 50.... 655 
Manassas ..... 98.... 200 | Ozell 141... . 200 
Manchester ...70.... 922 P 
IN SMNIOT wee vets 135). 2. 200 | Palmetto 92S... 46.. 922 
Mansfield PDO Doon | eancouu ls leeiae 113.: 360 
Mapleton .132.... 290 | Patterson 136.. 264 
Marblehill ST ee MOU) | TERRE Abe o nore 140.... 542 
*Marietta - 00...5,949 | Pearson ..... 121.... 558 
Marion ...%.... 300 | Pelham 132.... 880 
Mar shallville. -92...1,082 | Pembroke 100.... 467 
IVGsamabintes terete: were 14.... 377 | Pendergrass 34.... 239 
IVE AREY IS) cs giereca ons 40.. 3o4 | Penfield’ ..5.22.5 Ooi eae 
Maysville ..... 21.... 805 | Pepperton Oh. os 4a 
Meansville ....71.... 233 | Perkins ntlSoro ag ds 
INS es ies BA 140.. GORCeeSrerryae eee 93.... 649 
Meldrim 191.. 300 | Pidcock -141.... 250 
IWEDIT ON fetes crevercieie 15.. 376 | Pinebloom W21.... 451 
Metcalf 140.. 314 | Pinehurst 106.... 330 
IMIG TUCT 405 el acca. 99 408 | Pineview LOM... 208 
Midville 68. 603 | Pitts .107. . 229 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
IDIEVVIE © AG AAO o 105. 400 
IPOOler tee kntton pe 337 
Porterdale he - 1,000 
Potterville ~79.. 300 
Poulan oe aereyein 18. wee 652 
Powder Sp’ EB. .30.... 315 
*Preston : 104. ono sat) 
Pretonian Taseee 129. 369 
PAS Kaa evertotare 99.... 207 
Quitman ....141...3,915 
Rays Mill....134. 300 
Rebecca .....11%. 252 
VES Gomga dae 94.... 200 
Register ..... HES ige CLD 
*Reidsville ...98.... 454 
Remerton ...142.... 200 
inenhiA” ao nto aoc 95.... 275 
VEY MOLASH arcs sauder 521 
ladilayey Qoopg oo 108: 5 woeL 
Richland eek Ose. 250 
Richwood 106.. 600 
Ridgeville 126.... 300 
RIN FOIGS pin wie Boers 
Rising Fawn...1.... 225 
IRslvelsy OS dans 124.... 201 
FLOW EL GANy eleioler ere 80.... 227 
Rochelle ....107.... 860 
Rock Mart....28...1,034 
Rocky Ford.. 9%.... 385 
IROL ERS) wevcrccdatens 86.... 300 
MEVOMNMG!) Woleveiatelers 16. .12,099 
VOSS Alley) octeustene 2...1,059 
FOS Well W ereresi« 30...1,158 
UO Walacopes atelier ete lciebere q7.... 300 
Royston Foo oro adi ly PP 
Rutledge: =2..-. 51.... 696 
Ss 
Saint Clair....68.... 200 
Saint George.145.... 272 
*Saint Marys.146.... 691 
Saint Simons 
Mills An oleic ene ce 
Sale City....182.... 402 
*Sandersville .76...2,641 
SaAnsenthy crates 58.... 200 
Sasser esis a sare 118.. 441 
Satilla Bluff.146.... 300 
*Savannah 102. .65,064 
Scott Dleteloreielsi@aieiaicre ure 
Scottdale ..... 32.... 400 
Sereven | hice 124 oaths 
Senotay panei. &8...1,111 
Shady Dale....02.... 344 
Sharonwen tee eho 246 
Shellman 112. 785 
Spondolel Wn Ska cos Uo 250 
Siloam sielle/ODole 300 
Slaten |. eters 23. 500 
SUUATES © cele) e's 73. 300 
Smithonia 240), -10ee Go 
Smithville 114.... 574 
Sigh agers Spin bop 30.... 599 
Smiow. Neancere 106.... 300 
Social Circle...35...1,590 
Sopertom 22/08 96.... 469 
Sparks 134.... 842 
SS DaAMEAT eleloivers 64...1,715 
Spread ... .66.... 370 
*Springfield — 101.... 504 
*Spring Place. eDicleae wae 
Starrsville -50.... 400 
*Statesboro -99. oemaane 
Stathamige cer 34. 621 
Stevens Pottery.75. 200 
Stilesboro 24. 200 
Stillmore’ ......- 85. 645 
Stockbridge .48.... 200 
Stockton ..... 144. 200 
Stone Mountain.32...1,062 
*Summerville al 657 
Summerville wee 361 


A FEW INDUSTRIAL FACTS ABOUT GEORGIA. 


Rice.—Rice is an important product which can be 
easily produced in Georgia of very superior quality. 
The average yield is about 12 barrels per acre and 
in favorable seasons a second crop of 8 to 10 barrels 
may be obtained. This product sells for about $3.50 
a barrel. 

Transportation.—The facilities for transporting any 
product of the state to the outside world include 
over 7,000 miles of steam railway and 2,500 miles of 
navigable rivers. 
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Asbestos.—Nearly 


asbestos, used 


steam pipe and boiler 


Towns Loca. Pop. 

Summit) Ween 85.... 566 
SUMING ecueete 116.... 336 
Sunny Side....60.... 200 
Surrency -123.... 259 
Suwanee ...... 33.... 250 
*Swainsboro 85...1,3813 
Sycamore 117.... 296 
“Sylvanian -iecs 87 1,400 
*Sylvester ...116 1,447 

T 
*Talbotton ....78...1,081 
Tallapoosa ....43...2,117 
Tarrytown . 96.... 236 
Tarteyrtec Neve ....18.... 500 
Temple -oo Naan 44.... Tl 
Tennille 76. ..1,622 
Rhebess “crecerts 125.... 300 
Thelma -144.... 200 
*Thomaston ...72...1,645 
*Thomasville .140...6,727 
= THOnUSOnM erie 55...2,151 
Thunderbolt 102.... 592 
= MTCO Nee cee 118. ..2,381 
AD t-sok Nb SAS a 3 41.... 320 
allitomnw soyccecete chore 4, 242 
*NOCCOaH heels 14...3,120 
Toomsboro .83.... 404 
*Trentonw seve LieanoOr 
Trion) “A; seston 15 1,721 
Tunnel Hill (. ener tt 133 
HiSurae tin We venegererenanene 58.... 263 
Tybee, \ oak ee 102.... 786 
yi Wyate cee 118 276 
Unadilla ys. 106. ..1,003 
Union) (City. 46.... 534 
Union Point...52.. 1,363 
MWiptony «wie eer 121.... 200 
Wiviall Gale evemvetenenen 96.... 200 
*Valdosta -142...%7,656 
WMidalliany txsereverae Oaie. ‘1776 
*Vilenniawencere 106 1,564 
Villas Rica ase 44. 855 
Vinings “30Reee 250 
w 

Wil COD pila, chereterene 43.... 336 
Wadley? <ccacex 66.. 872 
Waleska “...5.2: 2Ds00- 249 
*Warrenton .54...1,368 
Warwick «© Gre 266 
*Washington ..41...3,065 
Wassaw .....102. "543 
*Watkinsville .38.. 483 
Waverly Hall..77.. 300 
*Waycross 135. 14,485 
*Waynesboro .68...2,724 
Waynesville ..124.... 300 
Waynmanville..72.... 315 
West Point....69...1,906 
Whigham ...139.. 627 
White Efallli .seeos 230 
White Plains. .52.... 407 
Whitesburg ..44,.... 315 
Willacoochee..121.... 690 
Winder .34...2,443 
Winokur 145.... 204 
Winterville .09.... 465 
Woodbury 2 hO nie ee Die 
Woodstock 25.4... 442 
W oodville .52.. 250 
Wray 119. 400 
Wiens) yc iacustetee 66.... 616 
*Wrightsville .84...1,389 
Yatesville Bot saac alin 
Young Harris.10.... 283 
Zaidee ........96.... 200 
*Zebulon) 1s cereeiedece 602 
ZATIVEy Po eae 1386.... 300 


electrical 


material, is mined in the Georgia mountains. 


Mica. 


of, and promises 


rich as 


the entire domestic supply of 
in fireproofing, 
covering, 


insulation, 
paints and building 


The Georgia mica belt is a continuation 
to be equally as 


the 


famous belt of North Carolina which produces today 
the best mica found in the world. 


General Description of the State—Opportunities for New Settlers 


GEORGIA 


A Land of Subtropical Fruits, Cotton and Rice. 


In climate, forestry and lumber, agriculture and 
horticulture, Georgia has much which will interest 
the land seeker. Nearly all the productions of tem- 
perate and subtropical regions are cultivated here 
successfully. 


Cotton is the great staple and Georgia is one of 
the foremost of the cotton-producing States. Other 
staple crops are corn and rice. The State ranks third 
in rice-producing States and third in cotton. 

Of sweet potatoes the average annual 
5,000,000 bushels. 


Diverisfied farming is becoming more and more 
general, and market gardening a leading and profit- 
able pursuit. The extent of fruit and vegetable 
growing for the northern markets may be judged 
from the fact that there are at present in this State 
over 120,000 acres devoted entirely to the growing 
of watermelons. 


A lesson being learned is that when a climate and 
soil is found which is adapted to the production of 
a certain staple fruit or vegetable, for which there 
is growing and continuous demand the more culti- 
vators who engage in raising that article in the 
district where grown the better for each producer. 


Strawberries, peaches, oranges, cantaloupes, grapes, 
sugar beets and other production of the soil occupy 
the special attention of great numbers of agricul- 
turists and horticulturists, who find it to advantage 
to enter into combination with each other in the 
cultivation of the special product. This co-operation 
of many engaged in the same line of agricultural pro- 
duction results in a competition which secures ex- 
cellence, and causes a diffusion of information on the 
subject of cultivation, harvesting, shipping and mar- 
keting which is helpful to all farmers and fruit 
growers who thus combine together. 


From a careful reading of these different descrip- 
tions of States relating to soil and climate, vegetables 
and fruits adapted to particular localities the land 
seeker, especially fond of any special kind of farm 
or horticultural work, can very closely judge as to 
which State and to what region he had better go to 
satisfy his inclination. 


If lumber business is desired it may be remembered 
that this State is headquarter for “Georgia Pine,” 
while the great forests are besides abundantly sup- 
plied with fine hardwoods, comprising oak, hickory 
and other woods in such large variety as to annually 
supply over 200,000,000 feet. In fact the extensive 
pine forests of this State are one of the chief sources 
of natural wealth, the byproducts of pine—resin and 
turpentine—yielding an annual revenue some years 
of $4,000,000. The total annual lumber product in 
various years amounts to $18,000,000. 


In horticultural production Georgia has the ad- 
vantage of a climate which, in the interior of the 
State, permits the ripening of garden products one 
month earlier than in the northern fields. 


The soil of the northwestern part of the State is 
a rich calcareous deposit; in the north a gray sand 
and red clay; in the central cotton belt a yellow 
loam with stiff clay subsoil; in the pine barrens and 
southwest a light sand; in the lowlands it is of a 
sandy, gravelly character. 


HEALTHY REGIONS. 


The climate is very healthful, particularly the 
mountain and pine barren regions, where lung and 
catarrhal diseases are almost unknown. In the north- 
ern portion of the State the snows are light; the 
winters and summers free from extremes. In central 
Georgia the winters are mild, the summer days ex- 
cessively hot, but the nights cool. The coast and 
southwest Georgia have agreeable winters with little 
frost, but the summers are long and enervating and 
this section is subject to fevers and cholera. The 
average annual temperature is about 65; average 
rainfall 46 to 50 inches. The extreme limits of frost 
periods are from October 20 to April 20. 


The land seekers in Georgia will find a general 
anvakening here in manufacturing. Water power 1s 
abundant, widely distributed and continuous as the 
rivers and streams never freeze. Having these ad- 
vantages, and having no need to import the cotton, 
wool, iron and wood used, Georgia claims the ability 
to manufacture more cheaply than any other State. 
The manufactures include cotton goods, flour and grist 
mill products, foundry and machine shop products, 
tar, turpentine, naval stores, and agricultural imple- 


yield is 


ee EEE 


ments. By the last census the capital employed in 
manufacturing was shown to be $185,211,561; the em- 
ployes numbered 992,749, and the value of manufac- 
tured products, annually was $151,040,455. 


If interested in cotton manufacture the land seeker 
should go to Augusta, where the claim is made that 
in that city more unbleached cotton is made than 
in any city in the United States, large quantities 
of these goods being exported to Africa and China. 


Atlanta has numerous industrial enterprises. Rome 
and Macon are great trade centers and cotton mar- 
kets. Tallapoosa has glass works and furnaces. West 
Point cotton mills, and Valdosta naval stores. Large 
quantities of superior marble for ornamental and 
buiiding purposes are quarried at Tate and other 
places and exported to all parts of the Union. 


While many negroes are in the agricultural dis- 
tricts the center of colored population has moved 
west and out of the State. In 1880 the center of 
negro population was in Walker County, Georgia. In 
1890 it had moved southwest 22% miles, but was yet 
in the same county. In 1900 it had moved across the 
state line and into DeKalb County, in Alabama, a 
southwestern movement of 11 miles. The total west- 
ward movement of the center from 1880 to 1900 was 
27 miles and its southern movement 14 miles, show- 
ing that the trend of negro population is South and 
West, although the number of negroes in the North- 
ern states has increased. 


CONDENSED FACTS RELATING TO GEORGIA. 


Altitude.—Mt. Enota, in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
which rises to an elevation of 4,798 feet. The Blue 
Ridge enters the State in Towns County, in the north 
eastern part of the State. 


Climate.—Annual average, January: Atlanta, 43 
above; July, 78; extreme, 100 above, 8 below; rain- 
fall, 52.0 inches. Savannah, January, 51; July 82; ex- 
treme, 105 and 8 above; rainfall, 51.9. 

Dimensions.—Area of state: Extreme length 315 
miles; breath 250 miles. 


Public Institutions.—Location of: Asylum for in- 
sane and penitentiary, Milledgeville; School for deaf 
and dumb, Cave Spring, Floyd County; Asylum _ for 
blind, Macon; Reform school, Augusta; State Uni- 
versity, Athens; School for feeble-minded, Milledge- 
ville; State Historical Society, Savannah; State Agri- 
eultural School, Dahlonega; Eye and ear infirmary, 
Atlanta; State normal training school, Atlanta; State 
fisheries, Atlanta; Orphan asylums, Decatur and Au- 
gusta. 


Voter.—Must be citizen who has paid all his taxes 
since 1877, been a resident of the State one year, of 
the county six months. Excluded if convicted of bri- 
bery, felony or larceny, unless pardoned; idiots and 
insane. 


NEW GREAT INDUSTRY OF GEORGIA. 


Cottonseed Oil.—It is only within the last few 
years that the cottonseed has been discovered to be 
almost as valuable as the cotton itself. For general 
cooking purposes cottonseed oil has no superior. A 
purely vegetable fat, it possesses peculiar dietic and 
hygienic properties. As a general food for cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs, cottonseed meal and cotton- 
seed hulls are unequaled. They are both a builder 
and fattener and stock fed upon them are invariably 
strong and healthy. The product from the 140 
cotton mills of Georgia annually is worth over $14,- 
000,000 and the export brings to the state $4,500,000. 
Seventeen million dollars are now invested there in 
the manufaeture of cottonseed meal. 


GEORGIA “PAPER SHELL” PECAN NUTS. 


Another Georgia industry of great promise is the 
cultivation of the pecan, the most valuable of all 
the commercial nuts. 

King of all the nut-bearing trees, the pecan 
attains to greatest degree of perfection in the cotton 
belt, and Professor John Craig of Cornell Univer- 
sity, one of the foremost authorities on horticultural 
subjects in the United States, first decided upon 
Georgia as the ideal locality for the production of 
this delicious nut on a commercial scale. 

The Georgia nut is termed the ‘‘paper shell” 
pecan, on account of the ease with which it is 
broken by the pressure of the thumb and forefinger, 
They attain immense size. 


{DAHO 


STATE AND THE 27 COUNTIES OF IDAHO 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
IDAHO COUNTIES 


Lo- 


ca- COUNTIES Pop. 


1910 


. Bonner. 
Kootenai. 
Shoshone. 

Watclos oie Lucucalay, 
. Clearwater. 
Nez Perce. 


-13,588 
+22, 747 
- 13,963 
-18,818 


24,860 


Washin ston. : 
Boise. . 


Bonneville. . 
-- Owyhee.. 
Twin Falls.. 


Towns Pop. 


24.... 
American Falls.25.... 
Ammon 


Archer 


Bellevue 
*Blackfoot ....19.. 
Bloomington ...27.... 
*Boise (capital)16.. 
Bonners Ferry..1.. 


Cabinet 
*Caldwell 
Cambridge 
Carey 
Carmen 
*Challis 


25.. 
*Coeur d’Alene..2.. 
Cottonwood ....8.. 
*Council ate 
Culdesac 
Custer 


IDAHO CITIES AND VILLAGES 


Loca. Pop. 


Emmett 


Fairview 
Farnum 
Featherville . 
Filer 


Georgetown 
Gibbonsville 
Glenns Ferry... 
Gooding 
*Grangeville ..... 
Granite 


Towns Loca. 


Horse Shoe 
SONG Ws leveteiate 


I 
*Tdaho City... 


Tlo 


sear 
*Idaho Falls...20... 


Pop. 


WITH 1910 POPULATIONS 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Jerome , 


Juliaetta 


Kooskia \. 60 c oc eSecee GOL 
Kootenai ....ccekscus cor 


Laclede 
Lago 

Dane yen. «rae 
*Lewiston 


Idaho Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations—Continued 


Towns Loca. Pop. Loca. Pop. 


McCammon 
Mackay 

*Malad City.... 
Marion 2 
Marysville . 
Meadows 

Menan . 
Meridian 
Middleton 
Midvale 

Milner 
Minkcreek 
Monroe .... 
Montpelier 
BRIOBCOW 2.6 +..0: 
*Mount’n Home. 
Mullan .... 


*Pocatello 
Post Falls 
Potlatch 
Preston 


rere 
. 25 


344 
. 599 


New Plymouth. 
*Nez Perce. 


Towns Loca. Pop.'| Towns Loca. Pop. 
Rexburg .1,893 irr chi eo 
Heer See COL Star . 
.. 555 
. 251 
se Ol 
Rossfork ark 402 


Rudy 


Thornton 
Troy 
*Twin Falls.... 


*Saint Anthony. 
Saint Charles... 
Saint Maries... .2 
*Salmon 

Salubria 

Samaria 


Shelley 
*Shoshone 2 
*Silver iCity..2, 
Soda Springs... 
Soldier 

South Boise.... 
Spirit Lake 


Vanwyck 
Victor 
Vollmer 


*Wallace .... 


Whitney 
Winchester 


Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


Idaho is a part of the Rocky Mountain range, 
with its area so broken by vast mountains, the 
tops of which are so covered with perpetual snow, 
as to greatly limit that portion of the State which 
is susceptible to a high degree of agricultural use- 
fulness. 

A study of geology reveals the fact that these 
lofty mountains were once volcanos, and over the 
plains in the valleys, covering hundreds of square 
miles, the lava ran down from the mountain 
craters and made the foundation upon which, in 
the lapse of thousands of years, a fertile soil has 
been created where can be grown most abundant 
crops of wheat, various grains and fruits in gen- 
erous variety. 

Aided by irrigation and the 
which prevails in the valleys, the soil is among 
the most productive in the world, vegetables and 
fruits of the finest flavor coming to perfection here 
two weeks earlier than in other parts of the 
country in similar latitude. 


GOOD MARKET TOWNS 


The numerous mining camps which abound among 
the mountains make an excellent and steady mar- 
ket for all the agricultural productions which can 
be raised here. 

If there is an excess the superior quality and 
flavor of the fruits make active demand for Idaho 
productions in Eastern markets. 

The supposition is the land seeker and owner of 
this book is searching for highly productive land 
at low prices in healthy climate, accessible toa 
market. 

We therefore dwell particularly on the agri- 
cultural features of a» region about which we write. 

While a study of the topography of Idaho shows 
it to be in the Rocky Mountain regions, yet _ in- 
vestigation shows that it lies mostly to the West 
of the Rockies, vast stretches of country being lava 
plains, an arid region only requiring irrigation to 
make the soil exceedingly productive. 

The irrigation problem has occupied the atten- 
tion of the people of the State for years, has re- 
sulted in improving 38 per cent of the agricultural 
area, and has added $12,000,000 of annual agri- 
cultural wealth to the State. 

The home seeker who contemplates’ settlement 
in any State naturally enquires concerning the fu- 
ture of that State. As the agricultural wealth of 
Idaho largely hangs on irrigation, it is important 
to see what the government and private enterprise 
AS intending to do in the reclaiming of desert 
and. 

See elsewhere Government irrigation in this book. 

Gold was discovered in the Clearwater River 
Valley, Orafino Creek, in Nezperce county in 1860. 
In 1862 placers were discovered in Idaho Basin, 
which have yielded in 150 square miles more than 
$50,000,000. 

In 1900 Idaho ranked fourth 
ducing states. In the Coeur d’Alene district, in 
Nezperce county, is produced one fourth of the 
entire lead product of the United States, and is the 
chief supply for the smelters of Colorado, Montana 
and Washington. ‘There are valuable copper de- 
posits in the Seven Devils’ district in Washing- 
ton and Idaho counties. Cinnabar has been dis- 
covered carrying a high per cent in quicksilver. 


intense sunshine, 


in the silver pro- 


, The agricultural resources are great in all parts 
of the State. 

In climate of Idaho, between plains, valleys and 
mountains are found great contrasts. The tall 
mountains of the northern part so arrest the pass- 
ing clouds as to absorb the most of the moisture 
they contain, the remaining moisture falls largely 
in the form of snow. Hence the perpetual snow 
on the mountain tops and the deep snows in the 
valleys of the northern part of the State. 

The result of this great precipitation in the 
mountains and upper levels is lack of rainfall and 
moisture in the lower plains and valleys. The melt- 
ing snow of summer give an unfailing supply of 
water to all the mountain streams, the most of 
which run at so high a level as to permit their 
being turned into canals from which an abundance 
of water may be obtained to irrigate all the low lands. 

The long cloudless days, warm temperature and 
never failing water supply make ideal agricultural 
conditions in Idaho, which combined with rapidly 
opening market towns, in the mining regions, the 
immense yellow pine timber supply, the dry and 
remarkably healthful atmosphere, the great num- 
ber of rapid running streams, furnishing power as 
required—all these advantages must result in the 
rapid upbuilding of the State. 

The land seeker from the East soon after enter- 
ing the State can get very full information as to 
advantages and opportunities in this region for 
new settlers at Idaho Falls, in Bingham county, 
where there is an agricultural experiment station. 
There are thousands of acres here unsettled and 
open to filing under the desert and homestead acts. 

The price of land, under ditch, ranges from $10 
to $20 per acre, unimproved $5 to $10 per acre. 

The depth of snow in the winter is one of the 
principal reasons why stock raising cannot be a 
success in the extreme northern part of the State. 

The timber resources of Idaho are immense. The 
great timber belts are estimated to comprise 35,000 
square miles. 

Altitude: Average elevation, 4,700 feet. 
elevation, 647 feet at Lewiston, at junction of 
Clearwater River with Snake River in Nezperce 
county. Highest elevation, 12,078 feet. Hyndman 
Peak in Blaine county. 

Climate varies with the altitude; air dry and 
highly rarified. Winter extremely cold and heavy 
snowfalls in mountain districts; winters moderate 
on the plains; temperature mild and snowfall light 
in the valleys. Average annual precipitation over 
entire State 17.52 inches. In extreme northern part 
of the State 46.88 inches, in southern tier of coun- 
ties, 8.03 inches. 

Average annual 


Lowest 


temperature at _ Boise, 
county, 50.9 degrees above, the extremes_ being 
28 below the coldest, and 107 the warmest. Climate 
very healthy, perhaps no State in the Union show- 
ing so low a death rate. 

Dimensions: Extreme length of State 490 miles; 
extreme width, 305 miles; area, 84,800 square miles. 

History: Following down the Clearwater River 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition passed through the 
region, now in Nezperce county, in 1806. Father 
De Smet, a Jesuit missionary, established a mission 
near Coeur d’Alene lake in Kootenai county in 
1842. Prospectors began coming into the State 
during the gold excitement of 1852. The territory 
of Idaho established in 1863. 
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"Geneva Gi... 12...2,451 | Hubbard Woods14.... 301 | Lee Center..... 10... 245 | Millcréek |. 3)...9Gs a0 tece 
Genoa oon Dees | eludsoni “sc 2 sue SSei res Oe Mucland: cans ces 18.... 545 | Milledgeville ...%.... 631 
Georgetown o..-b0. 62,309) |) ELUeCy, Vercicie acre MGoseeOD) | laemlonte cee cee 14...2,283 | Millersburg ...22.... 417 
German tow eGo ees tells elute eee ore BG to OLLP Wilenial Wenn tevarers 2...1,168 | Millington .....19.... 223 
German Valley..2.... 231 | Humboldt,..... 66c Ren ooonhalaenzn sleet 75.... 200] Mill Shoals....91.... 701 
Gibson City....39...2,086 | Hume ......... 59. Oe | Wuenzbure) so... 76...-. 463 | Millstadt ~©.°.2.350.0n,140 
Giftord pan oL PEL G ON) eur ick: tae soe 5Oe fe 20L ||) Weonoress sess 18.... 203 | Milmine 
Gilberts: a36.\\e. Se '9 68) Ebunitley. s oacnene Bee to luerriae aie seo eee 66.... 391 | Milton 
Gillespie 23240) | PEW UCR eee era ete 93.22.3465 || He Royencti.. : 38...1,702 | Mineral 
(GulGaolzhowi le che ale ...1,305 | Hutsonville ...74.... 722] *Lewistown ...36...2,312 | Minier 
Gilsoniersedeursic aco: Lexington ..... 38.... 318 | Minonk 
Girard) Mea ...1,891 Laberby. co .elemers 40.... 499 | Minooka 
Gladstone ... 385 | Tlliopolis .... 849 | Libertyville ....6...1,724 Behe beleyie as 
Glasgow Pet eit) el ok: Bees eee oe a oe OA A ALE ete cease eee 40.... 797 | Modesto .. Je 
Glenarm .... 201 | Indianola oreo OOD |) aulamenti cli ss ce 17.... 450 | Mokena 
Glen Carbon...69...1,221 | Industry Fo eC) eal C OLN cir tere 46. .10,891 | Moline 
Glencoe ie. e2.: 14...1,899 | Ingraham ..... 78.... 201 | Lindenwood ....9.... 301 | Momence 
Glen Ellyn..... 13...1,763 | Iowa Junction.2%7...1,201 | Litchfield ..... 64...5,971 | Monee oe 
Glenview ...... WAY F250 GOS Tpawai vie sien cee 36.... 652 | Littleton ...... 41.... 301 | *Monmouth ...24...9,128 
Glenwood ..... 14 AON SLNOGMOISIO® cre. ere 33.... 285 | Little York....24.... 358 | Monroe Center..9.... 251 
*Golconda: ...).:98.2.2,0887)) Irvine. seces-cn 64.... 678 | Livingston ....69...1,002 | Montgomery ..12.... 371 
Golden) io ti: 40....579 | Irvington ..... Irena e an) bro ioat Ul ier ols Sin 54....531 ] *Monticello ...48.. mie 
Goldengatey i S4ei.\- SLE) Erwan eee Sees ) 202 | WaOCKpPOrey Wii... 21...2,555 | Montrose ..... Ait Pers: 


Devereteleten are Bot Wievavenenetctensedeo ehenede mens Shatenets) share oteroue 603 | Morgan Park. 14, '3,694 


Illinois Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 


—————_—$_ 
Merrie see. ss G9... 201 
*Morris Bory 80. ora ade 
*Morrison ......8...2,412 


Rardin .......66.... 260 }\ Shetlerville ...99.... 200 
Raritan .....+-23..-. 931] Shiloh Valley..%5.... 395 
Ravinia ........6.... 500 | Shipman aon GR en SN BOS 


Morrisonville .55... "13126 Ray ...2. ..-.-41.... 200 | Shobonier . -71.... 306 
Morton .......37...1,009 Raymond ..... 64.... 881] Shumway . Beh wate toe 
Morton Grove. .14.... 836 Ried (Budio.. 3... 87...1,240 | Sibley Siavereace eee eee 08D 
Morton Park...14...1,001 Reddick ...... BONE SO SS TSiclel li telecein eterereieDOersia ny eek 
*Mound City.. 101.. .2,837 i 25. Teye\ohaotoyot f Guaeicertr, 59... 240] Sidney ....¢6. 49.00. 481 
Mounds ......101...1,686 | *Oquawka ....23.... 90% | Reeves ..s.2+.93.... 658 | Sigel ..........65.... 308 
Mount Auburn.55.... 463 | Orangeville Noeg 2a 3720) enaullt, | <i. 81.... 241 | Silvis re eee ts44 bea bak is 
*Mount Carmel.86...6,934 | *Oregon .....-- 9...2,180 } Reno .....+.--- 70.... 200] Sims ....... ...84.... 399 
*Mount Carroll..7...1,759 | Orion .....-.-- 16.... 655 | Reynolds .....- 15.... 367 | Smithboro ....%70.... 309 
Mount Bisie...+.84..... 299 | Orland 14.... 369 | Richmond ......5.... 554 Smithfield ....36.... 389 
Mount Forest..14.... 478 “600 | Richview .....82.... 366 Smithshire ....24.... 250 
Mt. Greenwood.14....276 | *Ottawa ...... 18...9,535 | Ridge Farm...50.... 967 Smithton .....%75.... 380 
Mount Morris...9...1,132 | Owaneco ..... .bD.... 36D | Ridgefield ...... 5.... 200 | Somonauk ....11.... 591 
Mount Olive...63...3,501 P Ridge Prairie..%5.... 360 | Sorento .......70...1,018 
Mount Pulaski.46...1,511 | Palatine ...... 14...1,144 | Ridgeway .....95...1,054 | South Beloit... .3.... 600 
*Mount Sterling42...1,986] Palestine ...... 74...1,399 | Ringwood ...... 5.... 300 | South Chicago 

Mount Vernon.83...8,007 | Palmer ....--- 55;... 404] Rio ........--- 25... 300 Heights ..... 14.... 552 
Mount Zion....56.... 331) Palmyra ...... 63.... 873 | Ripley ...--- ..42,... 234 | South Hlgin....12.... 580 
Moweaqua ....65...1,513 | Palos Park... 114) 300 | Riverdale .....14.... 917 South Heights.15.... 250 
Miozier......,.60.... 301 | Pana ....-... ..55...6,055 | River Forest...14...2,456 | South Holland.14...1,065 
Mulberry Grove70.... 716 | Panama .....- 64....'908 | River Grove....14.... 418 | §. Wilmington.20.. 2,043 
Mulkeytown ..89.... 251 | *Paris ...-.--- 59...7,664 | Riverside .... .14...1,702 | Sparland ..... 29.... 461 
Seancic ....-...50.... 253 | Parker ........97....-250 Riverton ......54...1,911 ] Sparta .....-- -87...3,08L 


Murdock ......58.... 350 | Parkersburg ..79.... 238 Riverview .....14.... 312 | Spaulding ....54.... 308 
*Murphysboro .92..-7,485 | Park Ridge....14...2,009 Roanoke ......30...1,311 | Spillertown ...93.... 249 
Murayville Ee Gt eee 451 | Parrish ......-89.... 250 Roberts ......-39.... 466 | Springerton sere note ee 


Patoka “676 | *Robinson ....74...3,863 Springfield 
N Patterson ik "*** 900 | Rochelle .......9...2,732 (capitol) ....54..51,678 
Pawnee .... ..1,399 | Rochester ... .54.... 414 | Springforest . id cate 
Nameoki ......69.... 200 | Pawpaw 10.... 709 | Rock ......-.. 98.... 288 | Spring Garden.83.... 227 
Naperville ....13...3,449 | *Paxton .....-- 39__.2,912 | Rockbridge ...61.... 275 Spring Grove.. aoe ... 203 
Naples ........52.... 457 | Payson ore... .40.... 467 | Rockdale ....e21...1,101 | Spring Valley. .».%,035 
*Nashville ....82...2,135 | Pearl ..... ...-Bl...- 842 | Rockefeller ... a, ... 358 | Standard ....- 28. 12.793 
National City..75.... 253] Pearl City..... .2.... 485 | Rock Falls. .8...2,657 | Stanford ..... sabe se aDee 
National Stock Pecatonica ..... 3...1,02 *Rockford . 2... 3..45,401 | Staunton ......63. 5,048 
Yards .......7%5...1,200 | *Pekin ....... 137. ..9,897 *Rock Island..15. “Bhs 335 | Steeleville STE -.. 108 
Nauvoo .......34...1,020 | Penfield ....... 49.... 300 | Rockport ..... 51.... 204 | Steelton ......50.... 300 
Mebo ....--..--51.... 520] *Peoria .....-- 27. 66,956 | Rockton .......3.... 841 | Steger seceeee tl...2,161 
Neoga ........67...1,074 | Peoria Heights.27.... 582 Rollins ........ . 200 | Sterling ........8...7,467 
Neponset ......17.... 542 | Peotone .....-. 91. ..1,207 | Rome .....-...27..., 233 Steward ......10.... 353 
New Athens...75...1,131 | Percy .....---- 87...1,033 | Roodhouse 12,171 | Stewardson ...65.... 720 
New Baden....76....1,372 | Perry ...------ B1.... 649 | Roscoe .....--.. .... 500 | Stillman Valley. vee ... 400 
New Bedford..17....250| Peru ..... t21118:1:7,984 | Rose Hill.....-. "1 229 | Stillwell ......34.... 250 
New Berlin....54.... 690 | Pesotum ...... 49.... 376 | Roselle ....... .. 400 | Stockton 
New Boston....22.... 718 | *Petersburg ...45...2,589 Rosemond .... .. 300 | Stonefort 
New Burnside. .9%7.... 369 | Philadelphia ..43.... 550 Roseville .....24.... 882 | Stonington 
New Canton...51....473| Philo ......--- 49.... 562 | Rosiclare .....99.... 609 | Stoy ....- 
New Douglas..69.... 499 | Phoenix Pears Rossville ....-- ...1,422 | Strasburg ... 
New Grand *Pinckneyville 88...2,722 Royalton ......89.... 357 | Strawn .. 
Chain ......101.... 490 | Piper City..... BOE UGG Sy | were emu ne cot 5s 9 200s} SEECHLOT “s 3 
Newhaven ....95....514| Pistakee ...... 16.... 500 | *Rushville ....41...2,442 Stronghurst ...23.... 762 


New Holland...46.... 38 itt ‘11 193° 1! gay | Russellville ".180.... 257 | Sublette ......10.... 287 
ew Bolland. ..46.....387 | Pittebure ---- -0F---3 95 | Rutland ......18.... 754 | 7Salivan Pe eee 


Newman ...... 58...1,264 | Pittwood ......33.... 300 Summerfield ..75.... 337 
New Memphis.76....243| Plainfield ..... 21. ..1,019 s Summit .......14.... 949 
Newmilford ....3.... 200| Plainville ..... 40.... 251, Sadorus ...... 49.. -+++-36.... 200 
New Minden.. 182. ee 2A pa EVAN OY ote olsun! - 2 19...1,627 | Sailor Springs. aiiste.5 Ac sea iOninnsne 
New Philadel- : Pleasant Hill..51....576] Saint Anne. soYe oe 

-35D Pleasant Mound70.... 200 | Saint Charles. ear 


Pleasant Plains 54.... 625 | Saint David....36.... 
Plumfield ..... 89.... 200 | Saint Elmo. ait lA dig 
. 473 | Plum River.....1.... 200 Sainte Marie. avaiebie 
- 685 | Plymouth .....34.... 829 | St. Francisville. 80. 

Niles .........14.... 569 | Pocahontas ....70. Saint Jacob. 69). or 


New Windsor. 22. 
Niantic ...... 56. 


Niles Center...14....568] Polo .......-.-. Se Saint John.....88.. 
Serenades. .63.... 401 | *Pontiac ...... Saint Joseph. '49.... 681 | Tampico ....... 8.... 849 
Noble .........79.... 618 | Pontoosuc ..... Saint Libory...75.... 328 | Taylor Springs. 64.... 380 
Weenie) |... ..64...1,872 | Poplar Grove...4.... 297 | Saint Peter.. ‘iL. ... 313 | *Taylorville ...55...5,446 
Menieees ss.) 4.1). 251 | Port Byron....45.... 642 | *Salem -...- 2247... Techny .---.-- 14.25 82b 
Normal .......38...4,024 | Porterville ....74.... 200 Sandoval ...--. tees Tennessee .....35.... 274 
Morris ........36....560] Portland ...... 89...3,194 | Sandusky .... : Tessville .....- 14,... 359 
Norris City....91...1,055 | Portland ......18...3,500 Sandwich ...-- tee Teutopolis ....72.... 592 
North Aurora. Rian POSEN) | eins stein 14.... 343 | San Jose ...-. BAGG Thackery ...-.. 90.... 200 
North Chicago. .6...3,306 | Potomac ...... 50.... 800 | Saunemin ..... OO-Ab Thawville ..... $820 aos 
heeGhillicothe..27....911| Pottstown .....27.... 300 | Savanna «.-.--- ee Thayer .....-. -- 1,012 
North Crystal Prairie City....35.... 719 Sawyersville o Uisats|aXel=) ear 5 gees wieyete 

Price. 0... O59 |) Prairie du Saybrook ..... 3 sao THOUS! steers = 
N. Henderson. 22. ;.. 200 |* Rocher ..... 87.... 511 | Scales Meane: tee Thomasboro ... 
North Utica... 18. * 976 | Preemption ...22.... 250 | Schram City. ves Thompsonville 
eee. 4......5....750| *Princeton ....17...4,131 | Scottland .-.--- 159... Thomson .« 

Princeville ....2%7.... 785 Scottville .....60... Thornton . 
oO Etaphetstown UE .. 1,083, Seare S Bie iatetelsi<isie Be see alee speteveters 5 
eee | .45).., g17 | Eviaski .-----101.... 592 velis bec Ges eee 
Oakglen <1...-14.... 200 | Pulnam ++ BB eee 240) | eerie weer eee. mice 
ee o+e- 66. 1,159 SEMECH Ea aac alll ever ase (a ees 
cose Sesser ....+++-90U-e Tinle Ey ol qeupagee  Paeieary 

Oak Park. .....14..19,444 | *Quincy .......40..36,589}| Seymour :...-- oe Sol indgpe fetes 34... . 300 
Oak wood “50. 2s R Shabbona é a Tiskilwa ...... | Wi eeeeca ei cf 
Oblong ... 44. Shannon ....-«+- Atbic *Toledo «-...+> 67.... 900 
Oconee ae Meeks Radom ........82.... 305'| *Shawneetown 05). ML 863)1) Molonaleeeseienet os eecon 
Odell ........-31...1,435 | Raleigh ...- 94, .<+ 238 || Sheffield ....-. 17...1,009 | Toluca ........29...2,407 
Odin ... ae Ramsey . “ling l il 769 | *shelbyville ...65...3,590 | Tonica ........18.... 483 
O'Fallon Rankin ........50.... 858,] Sheldon .....-- 3305 1-469) 1) Loring ses Po Ee 54 1) 
Ogden . igdshalz(opeoh A qomeoe 18.... 370] Sheridan ....-- 18.... 506 | *Toulon ....... 26.. oe 
Ozglesby Rantoul .....-. 49. ..1,384,] Shermerville ..14....440 | Towanda ..... 38. 404 
@Hio ... Rapatee ....... 25.... 200| Sherrard ...... 22.... 906 | Tower Hill.....65. aie 040 
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A Great State Rich in Manufacturing and Agriculture 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
MreMONE \ s\/s)c.s/1¢ 37.... 182 | Viola Sieisis sees coe eOU: 
Mrencom Vrestenis-. 76...1,694 | Virden ........63...4,001 
ili] sips eerie verses 66.... 260 | *Virginia .....43...1,501 
ABN ane ie Bisig.ce Sieseucti 69...1,447 
Troy Grove....18.... 289 Ww 
iuscolawen see 58...2,453 | Waggoner ....64.... 273 
Wiallcinon) lereelemico 2 cleave Ol 
TUE) ears eee. WUD | pee Ee ues cae heen 
Bie es seeeees 68... ape Wiapella Saee. 47.... 498 
Union spectre 5.- A) RWGEren hele cveriel era aks ool: 
Wnion: Halls 22. 32.... 250 Warrensburg 56 504 
Unionville ...102 . 300 Wain sana a oyt. “9 254 
Upper Alton ..69...2,918 | Washburn ....30.... 777 
BUDE Os sie ceaa -8,240 | Washington ...37...1,531 
: oe te eed BR Bee Wit S SOM cteierere <i. 94)... ope 
Whatalea asc ccc 25... . 444 
Valley ........51.... 800 | *Waterloo ....81...2,091 
*Vandalia ....%1...2,9%74 | Waterman ....11.... 398 
Varna ........29.... 403 | Watertown ....15.... 525 
MENICE) Sie cre -.-69...3,718 | *Watseka .....33...2,476 
Vergennes ....92.... 342 | Watson Soon Mloos.5 Gers 
Vermilion. <\.- 59. 238 | Wauconda .....6.... 368 
Vermilion *Waukegan -6..16,069 
Grove sleterare dO ete ie ee OO) le VWaVierly ele sien 53...1,538 
Vermont NeewioGus Jk, MLS Wve yer ats seer cle cae GeO. 
Mernion) wicte« cies Utes cee Wayne City....84.... 800 
MerONa) Siete s.0 c2On. 300 Waynesville ..47.... 546 
Mersailles: sh. ace 42. 557 | Wedron ....... 18.... 203 
Wiletomiay vie er. 25.... od4 | Weldon ....... 4%.... 521 
PNPCNDE  c.0-0 cei ty Peers We i Wellington .o0...« 300 
Villa Grove....58...1,828 | Wenona ...... 29...1,442 


Villa Ridge...101.... 500 


Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. 
West Brooklyn.10.... 266 | Wilmington ...61.. ..204 
West Chicago. .13...2,378 | Wilmington ...21...1,450 
West Dundee..12...1,382 | *Winchester ..52...1,639 
Western Spgs..14.... 905 |.Windsor ......65.... 987 
Westfield 16 668....9R8 | Windsor, Jt. 2. i220 eeeianee 
West Frank- Winnebago ......3.... 415 
LORCA sieresson siete 89...2,111 | Winnetka .....14...3,158 
West Grossdale.14....300] Winslow .......2.... 426 
West Ham- Winthrop 
MONG yey es .14...4,948 ELarbor’ \.,..018 Sie Onis 
West Liberty..73.... 214] witt see oe eG. . Uepkiae 
Weston! Ss asais er BO ene ez) NVIO DULTMIn in creeds 70...,. 252 
West Point. ...345... 292.) Woodhull {2.5 .062 ume 
West Salem...85....725| Woodland ....33.... 29b 
West Springfi’d.54.... 905] Woodlawn ....83.... 315 
West Union....68.... 451 | Woodson ..:./53..02 25m 
Westville ..... 50...2,607 | *Woodstock ....5...4,341 
West York.....%74.. 300 | Worden «os» 69). eee 
MAIS Ao enoc 101.... 218 | Worth 14... 208 
Wethersfield ..16...1,593 | Wrights . 61.... 202 
*Wheaton ..... 3...3,423 | Wyanet a Wy GPA 
Wheeler ...... %3.... 255 | Wyoming 26...1,506 
Wheeling ..... 14.. 261 
Whiteash .....93.... 353 x 
White City....63. 421| Xenia . 78 634 
White Hall....61 2,850 
White Heath..48. 201 
Williamsfield ..25. 482 | Yates City..... 25.... 586 
Williamson .69.. ..648] *Yorkville ....19.... 431 
Williamsville ..54.... 602 
Willisville ....88...1,082 Z 
Willow Hills s 5.3)... 44401) Zeisler elect 89.... 503 
Wilmette! <2. ; 14. 5459435 Zion! City, Se. 6...4,789 


ILLINOIS 


OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURAL AND VARIED ENTERPRISES 


The Immense Natural Resources of the State 


In a study of comparisons between the different 
states, the land-seeker, for profitable investment, 
discovers he need not go beyond the boundaries 


of Illinois. 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS 


much of the state is undulating, ex- 
Louisiana and Delaware, this is the most 
level of any state in the Union. Not only is 
it level but a large share of its area is covered 
by prairie, where, for hundreds of years, vegeta- 
tion has sprung into existence, ripened, fallen 
back, decayed and returned to enrich the earth, 
making a soil of dark rich vegetable mold, in 
many places on the river bottoms, twenty-five 
feet in thickness, a soil on which various crops 
can be grown successively for many years without 
losing its strength. 


CENTER OF FARMS 


That the central location and fertility of this 
soil is fully understood is shown in the fact that 
so much agricultural development centers in this 
state. To illustrate: By a late United States 
Census the center of farms was near Fairfield, 
Wayne county, IIl. The center of value of farm 
property was ten miles north of Jacksonville, 
Morgan county, and the center of corn production 
was thirty miles directly south of Jacksonville. 

By government agricultural report of 1906, the 
value of corn. which exceedéd every other state, 
was $124,9381,051. The next largest was Iowa, $119,- 
448,000. The third largest was Texas, $77,902,391. 


AVERAGE CORN CROP 


The average crop of corn in the United States 
is twenty-seven bushels to the acre, the average 
in the corn belt of Illinois is forty-five bushels to 
the acre. Dr. C. S. Hopkins, head of the depart- 
ment of agronomy at the University of fllinois, 
asserts that it is possible to imcrease this average 
not only to seventy-two, but to eighty bushels an 
acre. Many scientific farmers raise eighty bushels 
to the acre and even 110 bushels by increasing the 
nourishment in the soil which the corn plant re- 
quires for its development. 


IMMENSE COAL AREA 
Next to Pennsylvania, Illinois is the largest pro- 
ducer of coal. Her coal area covers 45,000 square 
miles. The Illinois coal output in 1906 was_ 37,- 
188,374 tons. 


COMFORTABLE WEATHER 


Owing to absence of mountains, the state is ex- 
posed to winds which in winter blow chiefly from 


Although 
cepting 
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the north and northwest, making the climate severe. 
During the rest of the year, the winds come from 
the south and southwest. The summers are ex- 
ceedingly hot, south of Springfield, Sangamon 
county, but the prevailing breeze in warm weather 
cools the atmosphere to the point of comfort. 


At Cairo, the extreme southern part of the state, 
the average temperature is 58% degrees. 


FIELD FOR FRUITS 


The mild climate and abundant rainfall in the 
southern part of the state, combined with accessi- 
bility to several excellent markets, have caused this 
region to be selected by horticulturists as a natural 
field for the growing of strawberries, peaches, 
melons and other fruit which ripen considerably 
earlier than in northern regions of the state. 


MANUFACTURING CENTER 
Excepting New York and Pennsylvania, Illinois, 


young as is the state, excels all other states in 
manufacturing. There is a natural reason for this: 
Virst, the wonderously fertile soil produces food 


Second, the vast area here of 
coal-beds supply cheap fuel for the production of 
power. Third, the many streams furnish means 
for the development of electric power while the 
4,000 miles of navigable rivers outside of Lake 
Michigan permit of cheap transportation to the 
markets of the country. 


SHIP CANAL 


Added to this there is coming probably deep 
water navigation from Lake Michigan to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and all parts of the world by way of 
the Chicago drainage canal, the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers and the Panama Canal. 


FUTURE LAND VALUES. 


Compared with other parts of the United States, 
the value of farm lands in Illinois, ranging in 
price from $30 to $150 per acre, may seem high, 


most cheaply here. 


but the land-seeker will take several things into 
account. 
NATURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Among them are ease of cultivating the soil, 


relief from expense of fertilizing, accessibility to 
markets by water navigation. and thousands of 
miles of railroad at present in Illinois, which bring 
nearly every farm in the state within ten miles of 
a railway line. 


Illinois Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


INTENSIVE FARMING 


The density of population here was, by late cen- 
sus, 100 persons to the square mile. There were 418 
inhabitants to the square mile in Massachusetts and 
508 in Rhode Island. Certainly the advantages of- 
fered for the acquisition of a living are as great 
here as in any eastern state, and it is plainly evi- 
dent that this state will be as thickly settled. 
When that time comes, there will be three times 
more people here than now. Then large farms will 
be cut into small tracts, intensive farming will be 
general, as the forty-acre tract will yield as much 
profit as does the one hundred and sixty-acre farm 
today. 

With increased density of population, there will 
be increased demand for land, and corresponding 
advance in price. 

KEEP UP THE PRICE OF LAND 
If at times there is more foodstuff than is tempo- 


rarily required, there exists the certainty that the 
land will always give a support and can be de- 
pended upon to furnish a living. The article man- 
ufactured is liable to depreciation in various ways. 
It may be superseded by something better; it may 
get out of style; may be worn out; may be stolen 
or consumed by fire. 


Not so with land. Unless destroyed by some con- 
vulsion of Nature, it is steadily right there, just 
so much and no less, ready to produce and steadily 
yield wealth in the future. 


SAFE TO BUY LAND 


Thus, in any locality, or state, where soil is fertile, 
the climate favorable, the educational facilities and 
markets accessible, all of which abundantly favor 
Illinois, it is entirely safe and wise to invest at 
the going prices in suburban and farm land. 


ANNUAL WEALTH OF ILLINOIS 


Soil Products, 1906 Value. 
Corn, *36c $124,981,051 
Oats, *34c 33,406,685 
May, per ton, $12.50... .32,315,925 
BIE AE F269 os ces. 326,089,071 
Potatoes, *62c =a noo Sea eke tat) 
Rye, abo Coal, 
Barley, 2 nas »D Pig iron 
Tobacco + 202,005 Clay products 
53,965 


Including 
Wages paid 


$1.06 


Live Stock, Jan. 1, 1907. Value. 


$93 $171,990,000 


Melee eet OOS, LO 
Milch cows, 40,652,500 
Swine, {$7.62 

Mules, +$112 
Sheep, +$5.20 ...... 


Portland 
Horses, 


Lime 40 Hols 
Flourspar 
Malehelere cic/sieG, 008,050 Glass sand 


4,041,293 


1906. 
eustom 

work and _ repairs.$1,410,342,129 
Capital employed 


Manufactures, 


Minerals, 1905. 


(estimated). ..37,040,000 
PIO. CADE Be Een Cffoka) 
se eel esieys 499,008 


Illuminating gas 
cement 
Sand and gravel. 
Gas nrCoke? (ic erersinve 


eee 


Minerals, 1905. 
Petroleum 
Natural cement 


Value. 


975,844,799 

208,405,468 Mineral waters 

Coke = 

Ammonium sulphate 

Natural gas 

Other products, including 
slag, cement and sand 
lime brick 


Value. 
. $40,577,592 


«+ 38,941,005 —$—_—___—__——_ 
Total, minerals ...$105,065,567 
*RWarm price per bushel in IIli- 
nois. 
*+Farm price per head in Illi- 
nois. 
tPrice of coal per ton at the 
mines, 


».- -220,206 
-- 146,605 
120,410 


PRICES AND VALUES, 


The reader should understand that prices of agricultural 
Causes may 


years. The prices of 1906-7 are the average. 


POULTRY, EGGS AND BUTTER 


In the foregoing detail of the various sources of 
wealth in Illinois we have made no mention of the 
millions of dollars of revenue that annually come 
from poultry, eggs, butter, cream and milk. No 
figures are here given of the vast yield of garden 
vegetables, apples, melons and small fruits. No sta- 
tistics have been given here of the thousands of 
conservatories that send their cut flowers hundreds 
of miles in all directions. 


MUCH MORE TO BE SAID 


In short, our omissions of the products of this 
fertile state easily run up into the many millions. 


and mineral products vary with different 
make prices more or less in later years. 


Agriculture: 42,000 square miles adapted to growth 
of grains; ranks high in production of oats, winter 
wheat in South and Southwest part of the state; 
central portion of the state for corn and sugar 
beets. Land-seekers get full information as to soils 
of the state at the State University, Urbana, Ill. 

Area: Length, 385 miles; breadth, 218 miles. 

Altitude: Highest elevation in Jo Daviess county, 
1,150 feet; average of the state, 350 feet above 
sea level. Length of Mississippi River on west 
side, 700 miles. Coast line of Lake Michigan, on 
east side of Illinois, 60 miles. 


CONDENSED FACTS RELATING TO ILLINOIS. 


History 1680. First white set- 1825. State 
tlement made by Sieur de La 
Salle, who built a small fort at 


the foot of Lake Peoria. 

1809. Illinois Territory organ- 
ized, comprising land now in- 
eluded in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
part of Michigan. 

7811. First schoolhouse in the 
state built at Shiloh, St. Clair 
County. 

1818. State admitted to the 
Union. First general assembly 
met at Kaskaskia.* Seat of gov- 
ernment removed to Vandalia. 

1820. Census showed 55,162 in- 
habitants in the state. 


1826. Stage 


First 
River. 
1832. 


1837. 
Alton 


resulted 
1844. 
1851. 


state. 
1858. 


*Kaskasia is a small village in southwestern part of Randolph County. 


law passed estab- 
lishing common public schools. 
route 
between Springfield and Chicago. 
steamboat on the Illinois 
Blackhawk war and 
cholera epidemic. 

Pro-slavery sentiment at 


death of Elijah P. Lovejoy. 
Mormon riots and death 
of Joseph Smith. 

Tilinois Central Railroad 
incorporated under 


Famous debate by lLin- 
coln and Douglas. 
eee 


Waterways. The Illinois River, 
length 350 miles, rises in Grundy 
County and empties into the Mis- 
sissippi River at Grafton, Jersey 
County, 20 miles above Alton, 
and 40 miles above St. Louis. 


DRAINAGE CANAL, 


The main channel of the Chi- 
eago drainage canal is 28.05 miles 
long and 22 feet deep. South- 
ward from its terminus, near Jo- 
liet, it is designed that the ship 
canal, connecting the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River, shall 
much of its length, follow the 
route of the Illinois River. (See 
route of this proposed canal on 
our map of Illinois.) 


established 


mob riot and 


laws of the 


See County 87. 


INDIANA 


STATE AND THE 92 COUNTIES OF INDIANA 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
INDIANA COUNTIES 


Lo 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. 
tion 1910 


1 
2 
3 
eS iersie St. Joseph. .84,312 
Dee sce Starke: 05561 
Gienejerstens Marshall. .24,175 
Tage ace Elkhart. .49,008 
8 


sete wee 
see eee 
er 
eee eree 
Ce 


ee ae oe iF Gli, ONO edie Geen 
Bat ; 40,06 | opie yes Ef 


see ewer ee 


SA terse Blackford. .15,820 
ehiasere Diet cbensian Jay..24,961 
Geko atales Fountain. .20,439 
37... Montgomery. .29,296 
Sieg oid a nigon Boone. .24,673 
cere ate Hamilton. .27,026 
AOE Aare ches Madison. .65,224 
Dee Delaware. .51,414 
CV eS Randolph. .29,013 
Be aclessve Vermilion, .18,865 


see ee eee 


seen 


DOR ee sictey eves Union.. 6.260 Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 


GOR racciee Sullivan. .32,439 =e GGA eS ee 
Ghee ee Greene. .36,873 | 86...... Warrick. {20/900 |] 989... 54: Crawford. .12;057 | 92. ... 0... Clark . .30,260 
De eeverane Monroe. .23,426 | 87....... Spencer. .20,676 | 90...... Harrison. .20,232 —— 
eg PAE cd Brown ‘ aeaae Sess wets etadavo cl Aue iG oases Floyd. .30,293 Total. 24ers 2,700,876 
ae rt . 24,81¢ eee eh an ae 
Gee a eae aainoe INDIANA TOWNS WITH 1910 POPULATIONS 


Gite ease Knox. .39,183 Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 


GS eeavacn Daviess. .27,747 ———————————————— 

Cea Martin. .12,950 A ATtONA, ects Sreterers NGu. 2.2 849 1 Arcola) ja.ceeeete 18.... 375 
FO see cs Lawrence. .30,625| Acton ........ AM ci BOON: Aiba Sees 196 B59 Arcos! aac 6...1,088 
rab eo lena rexete Jackson. .24,727 | Adams ........ 65... 400 || Amboy ..itss.. 23h.0.0ek |) Arline toni <.ce. 57.... 400 
Rais ciel Jennings. .14,203 | Advance ...... SSe one FUGs | Am Ol oc cceieie 46.25. 608) | Arthur wseccnee W7.... 409 
De ene Oi | Ripley. .19,452] Akron ........ 13.... 806 | Amsterdam ...90....280 | Ashboro ...... 52.... 206 
rh oe Dearborn. .21,396| Alamo ........ 37.... 209 *Anderson ....40..22,476 | Ashersville ....52.... 400 
WOceeracters ace Ohio si 74:329))) Alaskan woe clerc ere 53.... 200 | Andersonville .66....325 | Ashley ......... 9.... 639 
MG Caratonls Gibson. .30,137| Albany ....... 41...1,289 | Andrews ...... 255i 2 967 | Atherton) one 51.... 8300 
\ fi Ree ey ati ark Re aS Pike. .19,684| *Albion ....... Loss Mets tAngolal Shi Oro. 2,613) || Atlanta Naeem 39%. 5 2, B26 
TCR cal je Dubois. .19,843| Alert ......... 65.... 250 | Annapolis ..... 445, 240) | rActtican 2. vac ces 36...3,335 
Ly: eR Orange. .17,192 | Alexandria ....40...5,096 | Altoga ........ WB. 200) le cActwiOOG) steele 14.... 350 
80... Washington. .17,445 | Alfordsville ...68....296 | Arcadia ....... 39....990 | *Auburn ...... 16...3,919 
SUS eoireiiene Scott.. 8,323 

82...... Jefferson. .20,483 Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second 
83... Switzerland... 9,914] Column, Number the Same as Number of the County Where Town is Located; 
Bara iciaee lag Posey. .21,670]} Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Location. Pop. Means Popu- 


85... Vanderburg..%7,438 | lation. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


56 


yt 


7 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Auburn Jct....16..,. 269 
Augusta eae a 250 
Aurora ea ae gree 
Austin ....... . 410 
Avilla .wecceee ae wee DVD 
DicoGa) «...-°.-%0.... 560 
Ayrshire ......77.... 308 
B 
Bainbridge ....45.... 449 
Batesville ..... bite Peet 
Battle Ground 29.... 443 
Bean Blossom.63. 22% 
*Bedford ....- ahaa 8,716 
Beach Grove...47.. 568 
Belleville .....46.... 308 
Bellmore ..... .44.... 390 
MPERTODN ccccc ss. donee 208 
Meme ........2%...1,316 
Betheven .....33...2,289 
Bicknell ......67...2,794 
Bippus ........25.... 350 
Birdseye ......78.... 439 
*Bloomfield .61...2,069 
Bloomingdale .44.... 528 
*Bloomington .62...8,838 
Blountsville ...49.... 260 
Blue Ridge....56. 227 
*Bluffton ..... 26.. 14,987 
Boggstown ....56.... 20 
*Boonville .86...3,934 
Morden ....... 92.... 425 
ioswell ....-. 19.... 814 
Boundary .....35.... 209 
oeurpon ....... 6...1,163 
Bowling Green.52.... 336 
Fradrtord ..... 90.... 260 
MEtreaZil sc. se es 52...9,340 
Bremen ....... 6...2,008 
Briant ........35.... 469 
Bridgeport ....47.... 406 
Bridgeton .....44.... 250 
Brimfield .15.... 360 
Bringhurst ....21 . 400 
Heristol ......--. athe 535 
Broad Ripple. -Ag.. 0 
ronson -..... 309 
mnook ....-...k0.. 
Brookfield ....56. 
Brooklyn .... 5 
Brookston ....20. 
*Brookville ...66...2,169 
Brownsburg ...46.... 876 
*Brownstown .71...1,492 
Brownsville .59.... 306 
Bruce Lake....13.... 350 
Bruceville ... arte: . 460 
Buck Creek....29.... 250 
muaana ..... SERS peo) 
Bunker Hill...23.... 668 
Burket .......14.... 408 
Burlington ....21.... 890 
Burnettsville ..20.... 489 
Psrney \.. 2. ..- 205 
Burns City....69.... 290 
Lek ee 16...1,818 
Butlerville ....72.... 309 
Cc 
BETAIZ A cists ss 0 49. 209 
Cambridge City.50.. ° 12,237 
Wamden ...... 21.... 557 
Mammack .....41 2 
Campbellsburg 5 
Mangan... Rat AS 
Cannelburg ..68.... 306 
*Cannelton ....88...2,130 
BEEDEON ¢ oo co.cc. 80.... 290 
LOE 0(0) 2 ee 52.... 493 
Cardonia ...... 52.... 580 
Carlisle ......60.... 850 
ATIC! cca ess 39.... 626 
Carrollton . 48.... 409 
Cartersburg ...46.... 360 
eoerthaee ..... id rasoxsic) Side 
MENT oe oe: wees 44.... 280 
BUEDVAL EE) ew see. 43.... 911 
Cedar Grove...66. 389 
Cedar Lake..... 1s 402 
Cementville -92. 520 
SHERTET oi... sie. s al.... 360 
Centerpoint ...52.... 414 
Centerton 54. 
Centerville DO). 
Chalmers La 
Charlestown ..92.... 864 
Charlottesville 48.... 450 
Chesterfield ...40.... 285 
Chesterton .....2...1,409 
hilt <2... .. : eee o.. 200 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


Ghrisney. <\<'s:..,- 
Churubusco 
CICERO! <inie ate: oe 
Clarksburg . 
Clarkshill 

Clarksville 
Clarksville . 


aie sODla oie 10 


Claypool ......14.... 408 
Claysburg .... ue" eee 380 
Glalytoni eek sje 2G one £90 
Clear Creek... "25. ae eee. 
Clearsprings ..71.... 210 
Clermont .....47.... 205 
GONE vereisteie at OLi cis evel O 
(Clibahvoy ly Bao 43 6,229 
Cloverdale ....45.... 624 
GoaleB uti sci... 51.... 680 
Coal City......53.... 380 
Coalereek .....36.... 250 
Coatesville ....46.... 472 
Cochran . 74 
Coesse ...- 17 
Colburn 
Colfax 6 aes 
Gollett, veeie evel 
Coloma, —..)2:s.0,- oe 
*Columbia City. 1. 3,448 
*Columbus ....64...8,813 
*Connersville . 58. Pew ores) 
Converse ...... 23...1,164 
@ortland J. re steadied. cneO0 
Corrib) SASS rdéle peg cule} 
WOEYVs corte eames oe, 380 
*Corydon .....90...1,703 
*Covington ...36...2,069 
Cowan esis 41.... 200 
GCoxville” ..00.. 44.... 408 
Craigville .°....26.... 209 
*Crawfordsville 37. 9,371 
@rismant ier, « «<tc. 292 
Cromwell. (2.10. iz. . 520 
Crothersville ..71 1,038 
*Crown Point...1...2,526 
(GuihGre alsa gous 6.... 810 
Gumiback: (oc. 7. 68.... 396 
Cumberland ...47.... 360 
Cynthiana ....84.... 610 
D 
Male: semeses cocoa ease Ooo 
Daleville ...... 40.02 2 
Taman PriciecancLoseceeo 
*Danville ..... 46...1,640 
Darlington ...37%.... 780 
Dayton wee ee ser oi GOO 
Decatur’ <5. 2 
Decker eievererete 
Delaware .....7%3 
Melons)ies. sae lo 
*Delphi .......21. 
Demotte ......11.... 250 
Wenver | sscecuca. s+ 5 990 
Deputy yess esis O eles 360 
Diamond .....44...1,070 
Dickeyville ...86.... 250 
Dillsboro ......74. 425 
MOVED ee see eet acc cOO 
Doverhill .....69.... 389 
Dh Sapo ee DON oi 104 
Dugger .......60...1,226 
Re obboobLono er 4) 
eieceiree oe . 220 
Ljneposidocexleil 
Tie Adoosonaoo loses By 
E 
Eagletown ....39.... 309 
Earl Park.....19.... 609 
Fast Chicago.. a -19,098 
BE. Connersville. 158. . 706 
East Gary...... 1.... 484 
BE. Germantown.50. 302 
Waton ..s<cee 41.. 0 1,428 
ANCIerty | </s b .89.... 204 
Economy ...-. 50.. 350 
Edgerton ..... 18.... 306 
Edinburg ..... 55...2,040 
Edwardsport ..67.... 670 
Ehrmanndale .51. 200 
Elberfeld ..... 86. 438 
Elizabeth ..... 90.... 238 
Blizabethtown 64. 350 
iohlhiiehetene Sco ciao ‘19,2 2 
Ellettsville ....62.... 788 
MY UPOT A Vays one! nl 68.... 908 
Elwood 
Eminence 
*English 


Etna Green. 


Towns 


Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Eugene ....... 43.... 450 | Hemlock ......31.... 306 
*Bvansville ...85..69,647 | Henryville ....92.... 408 
Ewing ........¢1...2,000 | Herbst ........3¢ 
F aaa ° 
ibbard . 
Fairfield ......66.... 250 | Highland 
Fairland ......56.... 513 | Hillisburg 
VATION Ce yaieiel ele 33...2,506 Hillsboro: 5 
Mair) Oaks)... 11.... 350 | Hillsdale pave tee 290 
Fairview Park.43.... 630 | Hoagland .....18.... 396 
Farmersburg . -60, . 1,115 | Hobart .........1...1,753 
Farmland .....42.... 907 | Hobbieville ...61.... 298 
Werdinand. ....%8.0.. S22 | Blobbs! 9.2... 2. 82. cs creo0 
Bigbersh ols ..-40.... 290 | Holland ......%8.... 380 
Flat Rock ..66.,.. 460 | Molton ....0...88. 50. 240 
Flora .........21...1,386 | Hope ...... - 64...1,223 
Florence ......83.... 250 | Hortonville ...39.... 290 
Wlonidavctnnt .40.... 280 | Howe ..........8.... 82 
Floyds Knobs. .91.... 227 | Howell .......85...2,080 
Folsomville ..86.... 410 | Howesville ....52.... 360 
Fontanet ......51.... 521 | Hudson ........9.... 390 
Ones taraaeiekt 30.... 380 | Huntertown ...18.... 490 
Fort Branch aie: . 1,182 | Huntingburg ..78...2,464 
Fortville .48...1,174 | *Huntington ..25..10,272 
*Fort Wayne...18..63,933 | Hymera ......60...1,515 
pountale City. ole re 
OW IST fe cietator 9...1,491 A 
Wamioutone 33... .’293 Teas eects ..20.... 560 
Francesville ...12.... 729 | ™@ependence an 
Hrancisco ....- 76....40 See ease ei cee sees 
Ppaaakfort’ ...130...8,634 | Mdlana Harbor.1..-7,000 
*Franklin ....- 55. ..4,502 | 22dianapolis 
Frankton .... eae: Spo ne (capital) ....47.233,650 
Fredericksburg 37.... 369 ee Springs.69.... 250 
Fredericksburg 80.... 271 ngalls .......40.... 322 
Freedom ...... 53.... 306 owes -++.6.... 300 
Freeland Park.19.... 280 TElANG Waleicigeee Aone ee 
pee vewile 3 Me ; oe J 
t siatexe 4 
eee a nee O27 Gog | Jackson Hill. ..60.... 360 
peed er 79. ..1,803 Jasonville JIN 61: : 3,295 
asper .......%78...2,196 
° Jefferson ......30.... 306 
Galveston .....22.-., G58 | Jeffersonville ..92..10,412 
Gary ne é 1. “16,802 JELOMON is s.6 ci ScBL. ses 209 
Gas Gityeen asa "o04 | Jolietville See O se Tico 
Gaston Bi cae ay Gh "638 Jonesboro ..... Sodas 
Geneva ‘ ‘ i 5 E i “937. 1 1,140 Jonesville .... at AS earls) 
Genunvile ow or be a nee K 
eorgetown ni aiereie 
Germantown ..50.... 305 Renguntville 2.48. “4981 
Gilman .......40.... 520 Kennard ......49.... 449 
Gen ener eee see eae *Kentland ....10 
COMSAT okOL ATOR I eee re anton 
(CGI Gob obooiloboeHilel||"Sratsenveh aonwse 
Eosporteeessece 53.... 716 | Kingman .... 
Grand View ...8%.... 735 | Kingsbury .... 
GrenteDure ne ie ete Kirklin .......8 
rasscreek oe Tontat ae 
Grasselli. ...... 1. S80 | eee ie 


*Greencastle . “CUBE 3 ; 


Greendale .. 
*Greenfield . 
Greentown ... 
Greenville ... 

Greenwood . 
Greensboro .. 
*Greensburg. Sete 
Greens Fork...50 


(hols Geeoaadd 84. 
Grifters. 
Guilford Srey eave 
(SUM WAy Wooo 70. 
Gwynneville . 

H 
Hagerstown ...50. 
1SEWIY oo Se oOo 54. 
Hamilton ....-.9. 
Hamlet ........5-. 
Hammond .....1. 
lies) soyndodocus 
Hanover ....+. 82. 
Hardinsburg ..80.. 
isieidlhol 5ae 50 Beatie 
Harmony ate ee : 
Harrodsburg ..62. 


*Hartford City. 34. ( 


Hartsville _..... 64 
Hartwell Jct. 77. 
Matfield. ..¢.0.« 8 
Haubstadt : 
Hayden ....-«-.- 12 
Haysville ..... acre 
Hazleton ......46.... 
Hebron ....++.-- oo Coe 
Hecla ....+e+e. 
Heltonville ... "20. 


Knightsville 
*Knox 


Kramer ....-« 
Kurtz Se ageaies 


L 
Lacrosse 


eae 


Sa Seicl) | MBER ARS bape {69:3 
Qi | ua OSA Teele iets Didier 
..- 523 | La Fayette ...29.. 
. 250 | La Fontaine ..24.. 
..- 260 | *luagrange .....8.-. 
.56. SOQ) |) aero rac rete 24.. 
Lake Bruce....13.. 
Laketon ....<- 24. 
... 936 }) Lakeville a Ae 
... 209 | Lancaster ..... Dinie 
. 880 | Landess ...... 33.. 
. 579 | Lanesville .90.. 
20,925 | Laotto ..... Sek els 
... 408 || Lapaz ...--2-6. Ga 
2 S356) || Lemapelina cerecseersaees 
254 | *Laporte .......3. 

. 990 | Larwill ....... abr fe 

1,020 | Land ........ ste 
460 | Laurel ........ 66. 

“6,187 | Lawrence ..... 47. 

. 358 | *Law renbeb uit 74. 

. 309 | Leavenworth ..89. 

. 209 | *Lebanon ..... 38. 
560 | Leiters Ford...13. 
$96) | Tena. Vetere ecin eee 
SEO) WaCOr iis aie voietetals 18. 
648 | Leopold ....... 88. 
Sti) ester vane wars eee 
. 290 | Lewis .......- OL 

... 690 | Lewisville .....49. 


.. 360 


SS 
Cities and Villages of Indiana with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 


——— ee 
Lexington .... sears -.. 325 | Morristown ...56.... 622 POEM Carer teva nee 562 | Sharpsville ...32.... 709 


ZUMIDer EY a cicaee 59...1,338 | Mount Ayr .. 110 PPerue e325 ..23..10 910] Shelburn .....60...2,055 
Liberty Center.26. . 400 Mount Summit49 *Petersburge ...77.. 2.170 *Shelbyville ...56.. "9.500 
Liberty Mills. 24. ; 5 309 eee non. ee Philadelphia ‘ cae Sas aes Sheridan .....39...1,768 
Pnigonier sano. Beauee 73 | Mount Zion ...36.... 392 Pickarde ieee 0sees Shidelers eos. 
Mincolay ea 22....220] Mulberry ..... 30.... 850 | Pierceton ..... CBee Ur Shipshewana 
IbniaVokssey. SG aA ero Dia Goo G8 || SIRO Shona, 41..24,005 | Pierceville ... -43.... 206 | Shirley 
Tinton pewese ee 61...5,906 | Munster ....... 1....543] Pine Walla ger se28ir 2352 Shirley City 
MAGtES) seis ce 77.... 350 Pillsbure |) So... 2le, sa 460 Shoals) eres 
WAU OTE aerate ei nce 46.... 224 t N Pittsboro meen c46he 22 40S Sldneyare ere 
Lockspring ....73.... 250 Napoleon .....%3 RIF Pittsbune, 22225 21.... 420] Silver Grove .. 
“Logansport ...22..19,050 | Napanee ....... 7. .2,! Plainfield ....46...1,303 | Silver Lake .. 14... 493 
Ib(oyayslowrl Pay Ame 565 10 22 Nashville CEO Plainville ....68.... 560 Sims) .0. 54 6a. cone 
Loogootee National  Mili- g| Rleasant Lake..9.... 606] Smithville 1.” - 62... . 406 
Losantville a tary Home. ee +4242 eee Pleasant Mills.27.... 250 Solsberry .....61.... 206 
Lowell Needham ..... 326,629 | Bleasantville .77....390| Somerset 1.1)124°7! 306 
Lucerne spate ivory he New Albany. ‘Ot: - 20,6; Pleasantville ..60.... 295 *South Bend ...4.:53,684 ||. 
1a giah al eeu aes 2.... 917 | New Alsace. .745 50. 269 *Plymouth -.-6...3,838 | South Milford... 2. O45 
Lynnville -... 297 | New Augusta .47.... 326 | point Isabel...33.... 290] South Peru ....20. ... 866 
r = 
Lyons ......., G1.... 995 Rew petty tees ete sen Bonetom eens 26ne er 308 Southport a ai.. ee 
WODtON). sienicse cee. OID | NOWDETH «2... «. aeRO, ted Porters eo. os5aAn tr South itley. ate 
M Newberry ..... GL.... 590 Port Fulton...92... 1,060 | Spartanburg ..42.... 360 
McCordsville ..48 gs2 | Newburg ...... 86.. -1,097 | *portiand .... -35...5,130 | *Spencer ......53.. oa 150 
Mack] Darlilae a anise New Carlisle ...4.... 612 Poseyville ee 780 | Spencerville ...16.. . 390 
acKler ...... Seder : *Newcastle ...49.. .9,440 Prairiet 1 360 Ss l 49 622 
Macksville .51...3,083 ~ 5 rairieton ....5l.... piceland ..:.49.0.: 
"a9 New Corydon .35.... 200 *Princeton ....%76...6 448 | Springville ...70.... 390 
hE CGI pes oe New Harmony .84...1,229 Putnamville ...45...,'204 Star "City, 4. o3oee sear 
Madison | -82...6,934 | New Haven - +18. . 1,038 oe ase ent Staunton (21. aBome 
Mahalasville . -b4. --- 256 | New Marion. BP ote rails: Q Stendal ..... 2.97. 
BYBIZe. sie olan vain Bus New Market ...37.... 334 Quincy ...... -53.... 360 | Stewartsville se 84e0 
Manchester ere 313 | New Palestine. 48.... 450 Stillesville ....46.... 490 
Aarne es Ly Swen 403 New Paris..... q R Stillwell .......8 * 
Manson «222230220: Bap | New Bek 2 280°0.0 288 | naam... ao.... aso | Silell 8.02008" 

[SOM Mayes mates 30... 6S New SOME yeorGas SAI ae. ok eee rie 9.... 360 fies DOE 
sO IS as Or Bones tell New pont. nae 43. Perea 16495152 353. | ShOCk Wella js aee eee 
M 89 63G Raysv Stonebluif < so. 3600 
Neacictic, ay 56 O75 New at au eee Redeye fees. sys 35... ata Straughn .... cae «+ 543 

see tes ek ae 24° Yew Richmon¢ tee 5 Reedville ..... 43.... Stroh Boao ction .. 560 
ae ia Sed Mid we 4 -19, aoe New Ross .....3%.... Reelsville ....45.... 290 | *sunlivan 91117" y iat 115 
Markicviiieis Pa 250 | New, Salem....57.... 29 Remington ...11.... 982 | suiphur Bprin eas: +. . 209 
ee ley Caer vino aa Newtons letanee 36.... 350 *Rensselaer ...11...2,398 Summitville ...40.. 11,387 
Manne ee eas Gyas ae 350) New ¢ ° 9 Reynolds! @\./.i- 20.... 377 sunman 255. . Br es eee ODE 
eee Nice ey WwW ashington pO Richelet 268 | Richland ..... Bienes ieoO Swayzee ils ha DORE aes 
re ers He bane ow Waverlye een css ach *Richmond ...50..22,324 | cy, eetsers ..... 3 133 

PUD. a ween ve eee. 4 linewveh  J8325 55.... 39 id View....23.... 440 | ¢ 1 [EN GIee hee 
Matthews esnieyene Bian he 688 *Noblesvillé ..39.. 15,073 Pi eecenas "142,214,302 ee ue Tee Sun 
Mauckpor t ....90.. -. 279 Normal isle ee ee Sone -1,122 1sal=olonoy | 4 Rig soo dee 20s Shdhienaley” 45, 44. 290 
MaRcWElliapioe 6 cdSn one 460 Northgrove ewe 400 Riley ve ose eee cole aS Syracuse .....44.0.1 3379 
Mays wie) wrietiete wee Olds 290 North Judson...5 csmletas *Rising Sun....%5...1,513 . ee 
MGC CANO ene nce 44. eee North Liber BY fe cas --. 681 River Park A 21,505 T 
Mechanicsburg 49... .'260 North Madison.82.... 960 eae Bia aes 


Medaryville ...12.. Seer eet) 


ti id erceAl.... 863 i «olen Ek orators hoe 
N. en eS ge Der persis. : Teneo re agen ae 


bad sieves Ec cc O49 T ll 

Medora - 809 | North Salem. oo ... 560 2 " 444 aswe Bee ORG. 

Me at io pag | Noun Vernon. 72:1 8.015 || heats ° si Ber iene pie Gn ec ae 
Memphis -) 7! i208 | ONGrENViWehstarda: i tane RObsae Le ee ee 1.... 315 | pert ee: ae, 
Mentone ..... 14.... 728 | Norwood ...... 47... 400 “Rochester ....13...3,864 | wen Gilg eee 
Wihdchod Aaloho Sap 60.... 521] Notre Dame....4...1,209 Rockfield PiBMs. 890 |e ea nae tee 
Merrillville a aeoe Rockford 1... W1.... 260 Deni wae pee ye 

Tetamora . -66 - 369 ONS aac oun *Rockport ....87. 112,736 enone Haute 151,158,157 

UE | KOS DIG aainic.c 9 - 360 | Oakland City. .76...2,370 *Rockville ....44...1,943 Thayer 10 200 

Mexico ....... 23 - 509 | Oaklandon ° : Rolling Prairie. .3.... 402 Thon town ....38...1,508 
INET oiriniian yan ene 23 300 | Oaktown SG Rome City ....15.... 450 = SUAS) +g. eae 
Michigan City...3..19,02 Oakville at Roaiieg "3 “1 200 | Tippecanoe .. "ao. ade 
Michigantown "30 SUID IN @Yee | aagacdea 2 : Rosedale ......44.. ee Cae 1.215069 
Middlebury melo18'<ic.sys 'G9O) | C)don | ah. ade Rosciwne ae TOF ponenes vee eee ae 
Middletons ...31...- 200) (Oeden ver conc: 49... Rossville .....30. eran ar Ren eee 
Middletown ...49...1,174 Ohio walls, 562492) 5: moval’ Gentasses: ee ee san 
Midland Pocialeen Oldenburg Royerton; ) 3) i402: Troy ferhaed Mees 510 
IMT STE hy, eee nice Ontario *Rushiville, a.co ee on Tunnelton 2). .20ss.e23n 
Milan ere ech ee Ce Onward. 4 scm. 22...- 200 Russellville . pee 5a Murer ..52.... 390 
nae Qolitte J... 70.--4,038 | Tussiavile 127887 PMA 
Millersburg Orange hee 58.... 260 Ss TYNEL. occ see Ore oe 
Millersville Orestes. (143-36 40....420] Saint Joe .....16.... 391 U 
Millgrove beta Orland neias seek 9. 5.02,/506 Saint) John 225 le1) 2.2 (260 wee : .25.... 260 
Millhousen Orleans ys eer %49...1,367 | Saint Leon.. ~2%74,... 261 inion eed 77.... 206 
Milltown ches 89 OSceolan eee wwe. 4.... 260 | Saint Marys....51.... 209 mion City 111420073 309 
Millville OsZood erties 73...1,169 | Saint Meinrad.87.... 538 Union Mills ....3.... 560 
MEG OY Gis) care tie Ossian ........26.... 661] Saint Omer ...65.... 388 Rp 33°" "1.080 
MOMGGKY 5 oak Otsu ren 3..-. 250] Saint Paul ...65...1,225 Upton... a eee 
Mishawaka »+-4..11,886 | Otisco 1.211177 Ursa ac Saint Peters ...66.... 209 tiebant cS lea 24... 308 
Mitchell ...... 70... .3,438 | Otterbein 2 | *Salem_..... $980 288 H iice, ae 92... : 400 
MOG OC ei raer --42.... 261 | Otwell ..:..... ee Salem Center ..9....'200 | Utica ......... soles 
Monon ee.) ae 20 1,184 | Owensburg A Saline City ...52.... 350 Vv 
Monroe! siee +-#4.... 334 | Owensville : Sanborn -67.... 445 | vanionia ..... Shee bbe 
Monroe City....67.... 630 Oxfordet ene aoe Sanford) 25202... 528 250 *Valparaiso ....2...6,987 
Monroeville ...18 910 Sandusky .....65.... 290 Vanburen .....38...1,189 
Monnrovial) Yee .... 460 P San Pierre .....5.... 460 Veedersburg ..36...1,757 
Montery iis... 1122). 5 960 Packerton ....14.... 309 Saratoga ......42.... 410 Wielpernn aa ririee ae PAH 
Montezuma ...44.. -1,537 | Palmyra ...... 90. .:. 252 Schererville ...1.... 250 *Vernon ...... 12.... 453 
Montgomery ..68.... GHW |) IPR MIN hie wan. 49... .1,278 Schnellville ...%78.... 220 *Versailles ...73.... 486 
*Monticello ...20...2,168 1EEhiezlfeqojate\ ao Eetae 54....409 | Scipio ....... ~72.... 250 *Vevay ....... 3...1,256 
Montmorenci ..29.... 325 Paris Crossing.72.... 487 Scircleville Seer 250 | vienna  .....: SLSF 20 
Montpelier Pankenrmiass ere 42....890] Scotland ...... 61. 290 *Vincennes ....67..14,895 
Mooreland PAN! hiss ere 11.... 360 *Scottsburg) ...8f 8 i one 
Moores Hill ato lapis wen: 716.... 65% | Sedalia ....... 0. w 
Mooresville ... Ratricsbune, . cba 5.5460 Seelyville “Wabash) sacne 24...8,687 
Moral! reac ee Bere Patwotiesecacce 83.... 310 Sellersburg Wadesville ....84....1,062 
INUOMATAy raters nthe ---. 290 | Pendleton ..... 40...1,293 | Selma Wakarusa 2...) 7.... 859 
Morgantown ..54.... 667 Pennvilles sis 35.... 890 | Selvin Waldron sescne 56.... 460 
MOROCCO isi cee 10.... 92% | Perkinsville ...40.... 380 | Servia .. Walkerton ...... 4...1,003 
MOUTIS) Deuce. aie 73.... 350! Perrysville ....43.... 650 Seymour ‘Walton .......22.... 5679 
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Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca, Pop. 
Wanatah .......3.... 860 | West College 

IWVATTCN 1. ..06 ae . 1,189 Gornen (Jn. Doon aoe 
Warrington ....43.... "200 Westfield ..... 39.... 700 
*Warsaw .....14...4,4380 | West Fork ....89.... 209 
*Washington ..68...7,854 | West Harrison.74.... 281 
Waterloo .....16...1,16%7 | West Lafayette.29...3,867 
Waterman ....44.... 206 | West Lebanon.28.... 642 
Watson eee 92.... 250 | West 

Watson Coe Bere core) Middleton ...31.... 200 
Waveland ....37%7.... 676 | West Newton..47.... 360 
Wawaka ......15....409 | Westpoint ....29.... 309 
Wawpecong ...23....210] Westport ...... 65 - 675 
Waynetown. ..3%....%734 | West Terra 

Webster .s....50.... 300 Haute - 51. ..3,083 
MuelSDOrO ......3.... 200 } Westville ...... iene Oe 
West Baden ..%79.... 746 | Wheatfield ....11.... 357 


Cities and Villages of Indiana with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 


Wheatland ...6%.... Wolecottville ...8.... 62 


Wiheeler ye. cat. Ze ets 200! |. Wolflakke 25.225 15.... 450 
Whiteland ....55.... 343 | Woodburn ....18.... 862 
Whitestown Boots septs || ailroyerohaybune © Wael 8.... 833 
Wihitivie sos a. « 1...6,587 Worthington ..61...1,732 
Wilkinson 48.... 560 

ee minatere 70)..... 350 Y 

filliamsburg .50.... 306 _ 

*Williamsport .28...1,243 Madde pains bey oy. 36.... 209 
*Winamac ....12.. 17607 aie plese ieiatelie Debate obverse OOO 
*Winchester ..42...4,266 | Yorktown .....41 1,100 
Windfall ..... 32..:.’899 | Youngs America.22.... 560 
Wingate: FF 2.4... 37.... 446 

Winona Lake..14...1,066 Z 

Wal STOW: Ineteie clere 7%7.... 932 | Zanesville ....26.... 306 
WiOlCott sso 550 6 20....8%73 | Zionsville .....38.... 840 


INDIANA 


CENTER OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES AS FOLLOWS: 1890, ee ‘OL ) S, IN 
1900, SPARTANBURG, IND.; 1910, BL OOMINGTON, IND Fea 


See Locations on Our Map 


One of the very favorably 
United States is Indiana. 
undulating over 


located states in the 
In topography it is gently 
fully two-thirds of the state. The 
variation in elevation from Randolph county to 
Posey county, the extreme south-west part of the 
state, being only 900 feet in a distance of about 
200 miles. 

Indiana is essentially a prairie state, with a highly 
fertile soil produced, as in other prairie states, 
from the decay of vegetation upon its level surface 
for many generations. 


GREAT DEPTH OF RICH 


This strength of fertility is many feet in depth, 
the soil growing certain crops many years in suc- 
cession without the necessity for the use of any 
fertilizing material. 


THE RIVER VALLEYS. 


The principal river valleys of the state are exceed- 
ingly fertile. The Wabash valley covers 12,000 
square miles, the White River valley comprises 9,000 
Square miles, while the Maumee valley, in the north- 
eastern part of the state, includes an area of 2,000 
square miles. 

The State is abundantly watered with rivers and 
small streams. The Ohio borders the south of the 
State for a distance, with its windings, of over 140 
miles. The Wabash rises in Ohio, flows through the 
State for a distance of more than 500 miles and 
empties into the Ohio. It has been navigated for 
a distance of 300 miles from its mouth. The Kan- 
kankee, one of the constituents of the Illinois, flows 
a distance of 100 miles through the northwestern 
portion of the State. 

The limestone region in the southern part of the 
State contains many caves; the Wyandotte Cave in 
Crawford County being almost as remarkable as the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. 

Bituminous Coal, in three varieties, is found in 
the State in great abundance. The coal area covers 
over 6,000 square miles in the southwestern part 
of the State, extending from Warren County, on the 
north, to the Ohio River, on the south, a distance of 
150 miles. The total depth of the measures is from 
600 to 800 feet, the seams ranging from one to 
eleven feet in thickness. 

Vhe celebrated ‘Indiana block’ coal, used for 
making pig iron, is found in the southern portion 
of the coal area. It is taken out of the mines 
in blocks weighing a ton or more. In Daviess 
County there is a seam of superior cannel coal, 

The area occupied by building stone quarries is 
estimated to cover 200 square miles, adjoining the 


SOIL 


coal fields. The stone in the beautiful Indiana 
capitol building and other important edifices are 
from the quarries of this state. Among other 


minerals is lithographic stone, and sand suitable for 
the manufacture of plate glass. 

Salt springs exist in the eastern border of the 
coal formation. Petroleum is an important prod- 
uct of the State and natural gas is used here in 
heating, lighting and manufacturing, besides being 
very considerably exported into Hlinois through 
pipes laid for that purpose. 

The absence of mountain ranges permits free ac- 
cess of wind from every point of the compass, with 
the consequence that the weather is often severe 
in the winter, yet destructive winds and very deep 
snows are rare. The average winter temperature 


is 31 degrees and in spring 51 degrees; summer, 
76 degrees; autumn, 55 degrees. For the year, 52 
degrees. The amount of rainfall is 43.32. 


The purchase of land at present prices, by the 
land-seeker, must result in large profit, from the 
fact that, compared with other States, Indiana 
can support a population four times as great as 
there are at present within her boundaries. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE STATE. 


Indianapolis is located on a nearly level site 722 
feet above tide water, in a region of unsurpassed 
agricultural and mineral resources, on the edge of 
the natural gas belt, discovered in 1885, and but a 
few hours from extensive forests, great area of 
coal fields, and rich veins of iron ore. Centrally 
located as this city is, in one of the great central 
States, it is natural that this should be a great 
railroad center, which is demonstrated by the 
incoming and outgoing of over 200 trains a day 
from the cclossal Union Depot in the city. 

Nine parks adorn the city, nine iron bridges 
eross the river and many miles of electric roads 
are in and about the town. The city has over 
130 churches, over 40 school buildings and over 60 
paved streets. 

There are many reasons why Indiana is a rich 
State and destined to maintain a dense population. 
Among these is the fact that its central location 
makes it a natural highway with easy output for 
all its agricultural and manufactured productions. 

Its highly fertile soil produces in abundance 
wheat, corn, rye, oats,. barley, buckwheat, peas, 
beans, potatoes, grass, clover seed, fruit, flaxseed, 
flax, hemp, hay, tobacco, wool, hops, beef, bacon, 
pork in bulk, butter, cheese, milk, maple sugar, 
maple molasses, sorghum molasses, honey, wax, 
wine, cider and vinegar. 

It is an ideal region for corn, but any agriculturist 
who will pursue diversity of farming, of which the 
state is capable, is sure of a crop of some kind 
every year. 

Indiana is fortunate in the possession of a large 
amount of natural resources. Besides rich soil, un- 
limited quantities of coal, building stone, oil and 
gas, about one-third of the State is covered with 
forests, chiefly hardwood, including white, black, 
red and burr oak, hickory, sugar and red maple, 
ash, beech, sycamore, elm, tulip, black walnut, 
tamarack, sumac, redbud, dogwood, persimmon and 
wild plum. 


NUMEROUS OPPORTUNITIES. 


In the great variety of opportunities in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, manufacture, commerce and mer- 
chandising, the land seeker who chooses Indiana as 
an abiding place may be considered fortunate. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Altitude. Highest point is at Carlos, in Ran- 
dolph County, 1,028 feet above sea level. 

Climate. Temperature at Indianapolis extremes. 
Highest, 106 degrees; lowest, 25 degrees below. 
General temperature mentioned elsewhere. 

Dimensions. Extreme length, 265 miles; extreme 
width, 160 miles; area, 36,350 square miles. 

History. Immigrants from Canada_ settled at 
Vincennes in 1702, Coryden and other places. In- 
diana was a territory in 1800, Vincennes being 
the capital. The defeat of Tecumseh, Indian chief 
of the Shawnees, by General Harrison at Tippecanoe 
in Indian battle in 1811, originated the saying, when 
Harrison and Tyler were candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice- presidency: “Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
too.’ Tippecanoe is a small town of 304 people, in 
Marshall County. 
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STATE AND THE 99 COUNTIES OF IOWA 
With Their Boundaries 


sae 


exe | 41 


| 42 
bi ihe | 


48 


iM 
| 
49 | 50 | 51 52 | 


Syl: NS a i i 


te —-r- 


Ls 
| 83 | 84 | 85 86 


—_— 


| 95 ree Wi ge 


on le a a1 | 82 


90191 | 92! 93. 


Loca. County Pop. \ Loca. County Pop. Toca County Pop. 
Location and Population | 18. AS Floyd. .17,119 | 46.. Greene. .16,023 | 74....... Keokuk. .21,160 
19.... Chickasaw. .15,375 | 47. Boone. .27,626 | 75... Washington. .19,925 
of 20. Fayette. .27,919 | 48 ... Story. .24,083 | 76.. Muscatine. .25,505 
pa GR eee i Clayton..25.576 | 49...... Marshall. :30;279)| 270... wee Scott. .60,000 
IOWA COUNTIES CT ee Plymouth. .23,129 | 50......... Tama. .22,156 | 78. .. Mills. .15,811 
2a. . Cherokee. .16,741 | 51 Benton. .23,156 | 79.. Montgomery 16,604 
24. Bueno Vista. .15,981 | 52 Linn. .60,720 | 80........ Adams. .10,998 
Lo- : 25. Pocahontas. .14,808 | 53......... Jones. .19,050 | 81. Union. .16,616 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. | 26. Humboldt. .12,182 | 54...... Jackson. .21,258 | 82.. Clarke. .10,736 
tion LOMO S23 erieean re Wright. .17,951 EBs evavohexs Harrison. .23,162 | 83.. Lucas. .13.462 
wea Gini Franklin. .14,780 | 56........ Shelby. .16,552 | 84........ Monroe. .25,429 
ME Pe reper. TY ON 4 G24. 29s aves Butlers SLU ae Audubon. .12,671 | 85.. Wapello. .37,743 
Beta aevelste Oscola.. 8,956 | 30. Bremer. .15,843 | 58....... Guthrie. .17,374 | 86.. Jefferson. .15,956 
Davies Dickinson.. 8,137 | 31. Woodbury RGRLGUG WoO ce octet Dallas. .23,628 | 87.. .. Henry..18,640 
fe ae Emmet... 9,816 | 32.. diet, DAs SOG GO C eae oceans Polk.110,438 | 88........ Louisa. .12,855 
Dieters) Meee SOSS ULL s eee Oaun| rbaievsy vel enavenereners SHIH iG Habs |OUR aie Jasper. .27,034 | 89.... Des Moines. .36,145 
6.... Winnebago. .11,914 | 34. Calhoun. .17,090 | 62 Poweshiek. .19,589 | 90...... Fremont. .15,623 
Mir cin ebs vlets Wirth 67599500) Sorrel Webster. .34,629 | 63.......... Towa.).18,409)) OR. ey ee. Page. .24,002 
Sec Mitchell. .13,435 36.. Hamilton. .19,242 | 64. . Johnson. .25,914 | 92. Taylor. .13,845 
9. ... Howard. .12,920 She Hardin. .20,921 | 65. bee Cedar ysl, 265/935... - Ringgold. .12,904 
10... Winnesheik. 21,429 88....... Grundy. .13,574 | 66. Se CLINTON sa ss O41 LOA crclevenals Decatur. .16,347 
1h ee Allmakee. .17,328 39. Blackhawk. .44,865 | 67 Pottawattomie .55,832 | 95. : Wayne. .16,184 
Ric ae Sioux. .25,248 | 40.. Buchanan. /19;748' | 68:......... Cass. .19,057 | 96. Appanoose. .28,701 
1B aeeteuane eas ©’ Brien: .17;262 | 41.5... Delaware. .1%7,888 | 69......... Alain =) 0442 0))| Sidra ercrealematene Davis. .13,315 
nC eeeee er Clay. .12,766 | 42. Dubuque. .57,450 | 70. Madison. .15,621 } 98. Van Buren. .15,020 
15. Palo Alto. .13,845 43. Monona. .16,633 | 71....... Warren. .18,194 | 99........... Lee. .36,702 
WGGH Hancock. .12,731 44..... Crawford. .20,041 | 72........ Marion. .22,995 
1. 3s. Cerro Gordo. .25,001 | 45.500... Carroll. .20,117 | 73.. . Mahaska. .29,860 ; Total » 2,224,091 
e e e e e 
Iowa Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Loci. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Nalin Were, seen sags 69. 906 | Agency ....... 85.2... 022 | Albert (City... $240. .526n 
Abingdon ..... 86.... 209| *Adel ........-59..--1,289 | Ainsworth .....75.... 408] *Albia ........ 84...4,969 
Wekleyityocisavace Siecnierd eae MPA HOM) Meleleleteitesetete 81...1,014 | Akron P22 cic od LOO All blonde, tneeerciete 49.... 457 
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Iowa Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns 


Alburnett 52. 
Alden ..ccceeee 
Alexander ....28. 
*Algona ........5. 
Allerton ....... 
*Allison 

RAUL oie icis i sos 0s 
Alta Vista 

Alton 12 
Altoona . 


Arlington 
Armstrong 
Arnold 
Arnold’s Park.. 


Aspinwall 
mAralissa .......%6 
Atkins 

*Atlantic 

Auburn 

*Audubon 

Aurelia 


Badger 

Bagley . 

Builey . 
Baldwin 
Bancroft aint 
Barnes City.... 
Batavia 

Battle Creek... 


Beaman 

*Bedford 2 
Belle Plaine.... 
Bellevue 


Bettendorf 
Bevington 
Birmingham 
Blairsburg 
Blairstown .... 
Blakesburg .... 
Blanchard 
Blencoe Re ravere 
Blockton .... .92 
*Bloomfield 
Blue Grass 


Bonaparte ..... 
Bondurant 


Bridgewater ects 
Brighton 
Bristow 

ach a ie 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 

Buffalo Center. 
*Burlington 
Burroak 

Burt 


Calamus 
Callender 


Loca. Pop. 


Towns 


Calmar 
Calumet 
Camanche 
Cambridge 


Carlisle alee 
PCATHOM Gene acts -< 


Cedan) Halllistjav. 
Cedar Rapids. .52 
Center Point... 
*Centerville ... 
Central City...52 
MeeLOUTE. Sratei win ei elee 
SOMATIEON cee sc: 
*Charles City.. 
Charleston : 
Charlotte 

Charter 

Chelsea 
*Cherokee 
Chester 

Chester Center.62 
Churdan : 
Cincinnati 

Clare 

Clarence 
*Clarinda 
*Clarion 
Clarkdale 
Sieekavills 

Clay 

Clearfield 

Clear Lake 


*Clinton 
Coalfield 
Coalville 


Geietnee 
Colfax. <i. 
College Spres. 
Collins 

(GON yerer 
Columbia ... 
Columbus City. 
Columbus Jct.. 
Conesville 
Conrad 

Conway 

Coon Rapids... 
*Corning 8 
Correctionville 
Corwith .: 
*Corydon 
Corrente. 
*Council Blufts. 
Crawfordsville 
Crescent 
*Cresco 
*Creston 
Cricket 
Cromwell ..... 
Cumberland 
Cumming 
Cushing 


Dahlonega 
*Dakotah 
IDRIS! 666 bend 
Dallas Center.. 
Danbury 
Danville 
Darbyville 
*Davenport .... 


Decatur .. 
*Decorah 

Dedham ane 
Deep River... .62 
Defiance 
Delaware 


Loca. Pop. 


Towns 


Diagonal 
Dickens Lake. 


Donnelsde 
Doon... 
Douds Leando. 


Dowelass se... 


Dow City 
Dows 


Drakesville ....9 


*Dubuque 
Dumont 


Dunkerton 


TOUTES sox eidterel 


Dunreath 
Durant 
Dyersville 


DMA WW aGwicdde 


E 
Eagle 
Eagle Grove 


Eddyville 
Eden 
Edenville 
Edgewood 


*Eldora 
Eldridge 


Ellston 
Ellsworth 
Elma 
Emerson 
*Emmetsburg 
Enterprise 
Epworth 
Essex 
*Estherville 
Evans 
Eveland 
Everlist 


Fairbank 
Fairfax 
*Fairfield 


Farmersburg 
Farmington 
Farnhamvyille 
Farragut 
Fayette 


*Forest City 
Fort Atkinson 
*Fort Dodge 
*Fort Madison 


Fredr icksburg g 


Fredonia 


Center.. 


Pop. 


. .3,133 


99. ... 480 


pee rc aed! 


3.... 326 


5 - 86,368 


Towns 


Fremont 
French Creek 
Fruitland 


Galesburg 
Galt 


Garden Grove 
Garnavillo 
*Garner 
Garrison 
Garwin .... 
George 
Georgetown 
Germania 
Gilbert Station 
Gilbertsville 


Gladbrook 
*Glenwood 
Glidden 


Goldfield 


Graettinger 
Grand Jct. 
Grandmound 
Grand River 
Grandview 
Granger 
Grant. 


anna Cetr 
Guthrie Ce’t’r 
Guttenberg 


Hamilton 
*Hampton 
Hancock 
Harcourt 


Hastings 
Havelock 
Hawarden 
Hawkeye 
Hazleton 
Hedrick 
Henderson 
Hesper 
Highlandville 
Hillsboro 


Holstein 
Homestead 
Hopkinton 


Humbolat 
Humeston 
Huron 


*Tdagrove 
Imogene 
*Independence 
*Indianola 


*Towa City 
Iowafalls 


Loca. 


Pop. 
. 5OL 


.. 646 
. 7189 


. 280 


the Same 
Loca. Means Lo- 


‘Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of T»wns; Second Column, Number 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located: Third Column, Population of 1910. 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Iowa Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
SSE SS eS A pee 
5 J Mialverniy Sete y.se 78...1,154 | Okoboji ....... 3....504 |] Rutland ...... 26.... 212 
AMAIA. | ees. 58....&79 | *Manchester . antl oomeriats || (OU alg duis Sue GON) evar eee eee ewes i) 
Jamestown ...77....208] Manilla .....:. ee mong iri | Ome, os o4hae-- 74.... 289 
Janesville ....30.... 269 Mamiya jemee eee OLG *Onaway ..... 43...2,026 Ss 
*Jefferson ....46.. -2,477 | Manning ...... 45...1,434] Onslow ....... EIR a ee el Sabula _ Dee el ete D4... . 918 
slenome sie ce 96....575 | Manson 11127! 34...1,236 | *Orange City’ 12:111,374 | *Sac City 22... 33...2,201 
DIORUD. se oe sc 40....697 | Mapleton .17"’ 43...1,100 | Orient ....... 69.... 373 | Saint Ansgar ..8.... 747% 
Jewell 6.5: .., 36.... 941 | *Maquoeta ..:/54.13,570 | Osage 21111.” -.8...2,445 | Saint Charles 70... 399 
SIGUE) Ree eae 7....289 | Marathon ...!: 24.... 532 | *Osceola 11/7! 82...2,416 | Salem ........ 87.... 501 
Wolley)) ace csee 34.... 250] Marble Rock. . 118...) 480 | *Oskaloosa -...%3...9,456 | Salix ......... 31.... 390 
Marcus ....... 23....896| Ossian ....: '..10.... 749 | Sanborn ......13...1,174 
: K. -, | Marengo ...... 6S TIROW Obie: 1 ae sake 35.... 904 | Sandspring ...41.... 200 
EVs See ao 35.... 350] *Marion 11.12! 52. 4400 | Otley 72 309 | Sargents Bluff 31.... 416 
Kalona ....... 75..-. 466 | Marne ...7! -68...,. 266 | Oto .: 1.2. 1.2.81... 208 | Schaller ... 38a 
Kamrar...... tao 202) | Warshelltowm 40. 19/044 @uenereela tak ieee c 689 | Schleswig ..... 44.... 455 
Kanawha ..... 16.... 398 | Martinsburg ./74._. 285 | *Ottumwa __. -85..22,012 | Scotch Grove ..53.... 705 
Kellerton ..... 93.... 503 Marysville Sothy ena Gil) Oxford Rasy Wa - 614 Scranton ..... 46.... 845 
EREWIE YA eaensieteiey Gin een | SMasomuGitye 14: ctl egolostqrd en eateg ao: 822 | Searsboro ..... G62... . 226 
Kellogg ....... 61.... 610 | yasonville ....41 |, 282 Se te Seigell (-.. ee 30.... 200 
ESONISE TEN pe coves Uneon SO) |) Wises, Go eemiaA Gi P Selman” ee seme 98.... 200 
Kenwood Park.52.... 376 Maurice ......12.../ 290 Pacific Jct. .78.... 501 | Sergeant Bluff 31.... 525 
PIGEONS) at. 99. .14,008 Maxwell ‘ t . 48 ¥ .. 754 | Packwood : e 86.... 264 Sewall °. 422." 95.... 208 
*Keosauqua ...98...1,009 Maynard ... 20... 382 | Palo aaa eye 249087) Scymoure mone 95...2,290 
i<eotay Tere aa: 74.... 988 Mechanicsville 65. ; . 817 Panama ergo 56. t 232 | Shambaugh ...91.... 245 
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Iowa Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
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IOWA 


A State Which Transports an Agricultural Exhibit 


Teach Scientific 


As an agricultural stat2 Iowa stands at the very 
head. This is almost purely a prairie state; the 
richness of its soil permitting the growth of most 
abundant crops. It is also equally distinguished for 
development in live stock interests. 


20,000 SQUARE MILES OF COAL BEDS. 


But it is not alone in live stock and the produc- 
tion of grain in which Iowa excels. The bitu- 
minous coal fields of Illinois extends into Iowa, 
‘covering an area of 20,000 square miles; the veins 
of coal varying in thickness from 2% feet to 500 
feet. The lead mire tract is in a belt occupied by 
Galena limestone, which, touches the Mississippi 
at Dubuque, and lies along the Turkey river valley 
in a northwest direction. 

The southern part of the state is well wooded 
along the rivers. In the northern portion trees are 
comparatively scarce, though groves of pine and 
cedar are found in some places. Of fruit trees 
the apple, pear and cherry grow in perfection. The 
wild plum, grape and gooseberry are indigenous. 

The climate here is well adapted to agricultural 
operations. Owing to there being nothing to ob- 
struct the winds there are cold in winter, but the 
winds of summer temper the heat. The average 
annual temperature is 48, spring 47%, summer 
70%, autumn 45, winter 23144; annual rainfall 44.27 
inches. 

While it is always wise to carefully investigate 
conditions of land before purchase, the land seeker 
ean scarcely go amiss in buying land in Iowa. ‘The 
soil is generally good, sometimes warm and sandy 
in river bottoms, though there is but little inferior 
land. The rich, dark vegetable mold in the valleys 
of the Des Moines, Iowa and Red Cedar is from 1 
to 8 feet thick, is free from pebbles, and is very 
easy to cultivate. The lowlands are generally 
marshy. \ 

It is difficult to tell what cannot be grown here. 
The soil is adapted to the growth of every agricul- 
tural production which .can be grown in this lati- 
tude. For the cultivation of the grains it is un- 
surpassed, potatoes grow in great perfection, and 
the soii and climate are favorable for flax and 
tobacco. Corn is largely grown in the southern 
part and in the valley regions. Wheat is adapted 
to the Cedar river district. 

The blue grass country is 
part of the state. Here are found superior breed- 
ing farms for horses and other fine stock. From 
this region is exported large quantities of dairy 
products and _ fruit. The beautiful undulating 
meadows, the clear streams and pleasant hamlets, 
which abound in this region, emphasize the full 
pleasures of farm life. 


A SUPERIOR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


Another fact adding immensely to the prosperity 
of farmers in this state is the Towa Agricultural 
College, located at Ames, in Story county. In ac- 
cord with an act of Congress this school was 
organized in 1869 by an endowment of 204,309 
acres. ; 

Every department of this school is very complete 
and tuition free to residents of Iowa. Among 
other interesting features in its museums, are col- 
lections of botany, geology, entomology and natural 
history. Its courses of study, which are strictly 
practical, enable the graduate, in civil, electrical 
and mining engineering, to survey the routes for 


in the southwestern 
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All Over the 
Farming. 


State Along With Professors to 


to instal electrical plants 


railways across the state, 
test the mineral possi- 


beside the rivers, and to 
bilities and conditions in Iowa. From the school 
of veterinary science the students go forth to 
properly care for the live stock in the state. From 
the dairy department the pupils go out to make 
success in the production of butter and cheese, for 
which the state is already famous. 


WHAT SCIENTIFIC FARMING HAS DONE. 


In the department of it is claimed, 
that one of the professors, through the fitting up 
of a seed testing appliance, termed ‘Germination 
Box,” has added $15,000,000 annually to the wealth 
of Iowa in the increased production of corn. This 
box is filled with moistened sawdust, and before 
planting time kernels are selected from such ears 
of corn as it is desired to reproduce in the fields. 
If the seed thus chosen readily germinates the fact 
is evident that this is a good and reliable seed 
corn, that every kernel will bring forth a stalk 
of corn, and every stalk will bear large ears. 
Thus there is no uncertainty among the young 
farmers of Iowa as to the quality of seed which 
they plant, and, weather conditions being right, 
there is absolute assurance as to production of 
crop. 

The professors of the 
Iowa do not stop with simply giving instruction to 
those who seek their school. They know that 
thousands of the old style farmers look with sus- 
picion upon ‘book farming,’’ and unless this preju- 
dice is overcome the state will constantly be a loser 
in consequence of this ignorance. 


Realizing that these old farmers will not come 
to the school, a commodious car is fitted up to 
illustrate Iowa possibilities in agriculture, and this 
car tours the state—an agricultural exposition on 
wheels. It is accompanied by lecturers who 
demonstrate and explain, the result being that the 
farmers of Iowa are getting the science of agricul- 
ture down to the finest possible point. It is no 
wonder that farming in this state, with its know- 
ledge of fertilization, the constituents of soil, the 
secrets of germination, and the processes of cultiva- 
tion, should be greatly superier, in pleasure and 
profit, to the farming of a past generation. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Altitude. The elevations run from 1,694 feet, at 
Spirit Lake, in Dickinson county, to 300 feet in the 
Mississippi river bluffs. 


agriculture, 


Agricultural College in 


Climate. Temperature average annual Des 
Moines, January 17; July 75. Extreme heat, 109; 
extreme cold 30 below. Average annual rainfall 
33.1 inches. 

History. Was originally a part of the Louisiana 
purchase in 1808, and was then inhabited by the 
Sac and Fox Indians. The first white settlement 


was made in 1788 by Julien Dubuque, a French- 
man from Canada, who obtained a grant of a large 
tract of land including the city now bearing his 
name, and the rich mineral lands surrounding it. 
He built a fort, carried on the mining of lead, and 
traded with the Indians until his death in 1810. 
Wisconsin territory in 1886. In 18388 the territory 
of Iowa was organized and seat of government 
fixed at Burlington. In 18389 the capitol was re- 
moved to Iowa City. 


IRRIGATION 


Location of U. S. Government Irrigation Projects. 
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PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
IN THE WESTERN UNITED STATES. 


IF THE LAND SEEKER HAS NO MONEY. 


The question may arise as to what a man can | skilled and unskilled labor at all the irrigated 
do at any of these projects without money. The | projects. To illustrate: From the bulletin. relat- 
answer is plain. Go to work for somebody who ing to the Wyoming-Shoshone project we clip 
has money and wants help. the following: tes ae ies a 

Very full details are published in the Govern- There is a steady demand for skilled labor 
ment relating to paUOReUnitGs for new comers | from $3.00 to $5.00 a day and for babpaeenste yey 
and settlers on any one of the projects we here | at from $2.00 to $3.00 a day. The wages paid are 
describe, the location of which is shown on our | 2S follows: 
map. Write for the bulletins. 


i FETA RY CarAmenci i, IAL emud Wt anith WCATD GNTELS) late rchaitecereteratenettereree steer eteer setae 3.00 to $4.00 
Meaning of Irrigation Terms. Acre feet of au Te RN AIRS BSUS COE RP tg i toe +00 
water, means water sufficient to cover the land Bricklayers oo... eauWe ns oh woud pene eee 5.00 
one foot in depth. Second feet, means flow of Blacksmiths, oc. lh. wou ee ee) (Ate 4.00 
one cubic roe OF eater per Becond: Duty (Of lc Painters 04 .1uie te nue oe cela ae ae ae 3.00 
water, means dep of water sufficient) toy supply Wy pase oe ne ith b 1b. Cee ee 
the land one year. Units of land, means size of fae bands, Dy tbe pain Mba tsa EERE 
plats of land to be sold. TOAMMELETS |. sip-cis sisian sive «tein = = nonce ee OO Cae 
There is immediate and steady demand for | Common La DOT es eyese care eR cee 2.25 to 2.50 
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How and Where Shall I Get a Farm? 


WHAT WILL IT COST TO HAVE 
CONDITIONS ON WHICH I CAN BUY AND BE ABSOLUTELY 
SURE OF SUCCESS 


ITH weather so uncertain and climatic conditions so unreliable, where can 
I locate, have no fear of drouth, plant, cultivate, and get full reward for 
my money? 

With the many millions of dollars being expended by the Government in 
irrigating arid, barren, waste land it is a pleasure to give the accompanying 
map, showing the principal irrigated regions in the Western United States, while 
we reproduce from Government literature much important information which 
land-seekers want to know. 

The argument in behalf of settlement on irrigated land is well told in a 
bulletin issued by the Government on 


The Benefits of Irrigated Land 


How many times as the season advances does the farmer has an equal chance with men in 
the farmer in Illinois or Missouri or middle other trades and professions, here alone may he 
western states go to town to be greeted with invest his money and his time with the full 


the question by the tradespeople: ‘‘Well, Jones. assurance that he will have a fair show to reap 
how’s crops?’ And how many times does the adequate returns from the same, and that like 
reply come: ‘Fine, if we can only have rain!”’ the merchant or the mechanic, his success is 


Irrigation means that Jones has rain when his largely dependent on himself. 
crop needs it without damage to his neighbor 
Smith whose crop does not need it. It being the 
case that in any large section of country where 


Only Wants a Fair Chance. 
That, given an equal chance, the farmer is no 


diversified farming is carried on there are dif- | Whit behind those of any other trade or pro- 
ferent crops which for their pertect maturing fession, and that farming ranks among the most 
require water in different quantities and at dif- lucrative forms of investment and activity, is 


amply evidenced by a review of conditions in 
those sections where irrigated lands have reached 
a high state of development and where sufficient 


ferent stages, a heavy rainfall at any time, while 
benefiting some crops must of necessity damage 
others, with the result that the country at large 


never reaches its highest possibility of produc- time has elapsed for a practical solution of its 
tion. It is only in an irrigated country that the | Problems. 
crop which requires much water can get It at Great Advance in Natlon’s Progress. 


the times and in the quantities which may be 
needed without damage to the crop in the next 
field which needs less. 


Great movements in each century mark the 
progress of humanity, and irrigation is one of the 
epoch-making events of the twentieth century. 

No Longer Playing Game of Chance. A nation’s real wealth is in its land, in those 

This fact means much to the farmer. It places things which come out and off of the land. All 
within his hands all the elements necessary to other values are fluctuating, uncertain and con- 
successful cultivation of the soil. He is no longer | tingent. Irrigation is the Midas touch which in 
playing a game of chance with nature in which a few years has transformed an uninhabitable 
the dice are leaded, but a working partner with desert into a blooming garden and made its sands 
her to the end that the earth may yield its full- yield greater riches than the sands of the gold- 
ness. With the ability to select his land and bearing placers of California or the Klondike, for 
his seed, regulate water with perfect adaptation the latter in time are exhausted, but the irri- 


to the requirement of his crops, with equable ap- | gated desert yields its harvest perennially. Irri- 
portionment of labor, equipment and cultivation, gation has made millionaires of men who a few 
and an intelligent rotation of crops, the chance years ago were “‘land poor;’”’ it has added ma- 
of failure to the farmer on irrigated lands is re- terially to the wealth of the nation, and has 


duced to its lowest degree. It is here alone that made homes for thousands. 
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Liberal Treatment of New Settlers by the Government. 


With the increase in population and the in- 
creasing demand for the supplies of life, no 
greater boon can befall us as a people than an 
increase in the available area of our farming 
lands, and it is through irrigation that the larg- 
est increase of this kind may be expected. 


Abolish Landed Aristocracy. 


One of the dominating traits of the American 
people is their home-making instinct. It was 
this rather than the lure of gold or the love of 
adventure which induced our forefathers to take 
their lives in their hands and brave starvation 
and death in a thousand horrible forms in order 
to make homes for themselves on the newly dis- 
covered continent. In the Old World the land, 
that basis of wealth and insignia of caste, was 
in the hands of a few. The value attached to 
it is demonstrated by the laws of entailment by 
which it is insured for all time to come into the 
possession of a few favored houses, thus consti- 
tuting the landed aristocracy and perpetuating 
it forever. For the man who was not to his 
inheritance born, the ownership of land was prac- 
tically an impossibility; but here was a great 
new and unoccupied continent offering an op- 
portunity whereby they might acquire a coveted 
bit of the earth’s surface. The cost of failure was 
death, but they deemed it worth the risk. 

Our country is still being overrun today with 
the peasantry of Europe and the lure which 
brings them is the same as it was four hundred 
years ago. Here is a chance to make money 
and money will buy land. He knows no prestige 
nor rank which is not identified with ownership 
of the soil, consequently the thing most desired 
is land. 


EXPLANATION OF 


On June 17, 1902, the Reclamation Act was 
made a law by the signature of President Roose- 
velt. The substance of this act is that all 
moneys received from the sale and disposal of 
public lands in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, in- 
cluding the surplus of fees and commissions in 
excess of allowances to registers and receivers, 
and excepting 5 per cent of these amounts which 
is set aside for educational and other purposes, 
be set aside and appropriated as a special fund 
in the treasury to be known as the ‘reclamation 


One of Our Greatest Dangers. 


One of the greatest menaces to our country is 
the discontent and unrest bred among these for- 
eigners herded in the congested quarters of great 
cities. The sure remedy is land. Give the man 
a chance to earn a home, to identify himself with 
the soil, to actually appropriate to himself a 
small portion of this country where he must 
live, and you have done more to make him a 
peaceful, law-abiding, patriotic citizen than all 
the preaching and legislating which can possibly 
be brought to bear. 


Acquirement of Homes Easy. 


From the very inception of our nation this 
hoine making instinct of humanity has been taken 
into account. It was recognized by the legis- 
lators in rewarding the services of her soldiers 
by liberal grants of land. From that day to this 
it has been the policy of our government to make 
the acquirement of homes easy. It has been 
recognized in the enactment of all those statutes 
making easy the acquirement of public domain. 
Areas greater in extent than many of the original 


states have been donated for the purpose of 
making habitable the unutilized lands of the 
people. At one time the property of the nation 


embraced 1,800,000,000 acres; today it has been 
reduced to less than 500,000,C00 acres. Out of 
this public domain twenty 
wealths have arisen and an agricultural empire 
come into being that is today the marvel of the 
world. 

It is with a view to still further enlargement 
of this agricultural empire that the United States 
Reclamation Service was called into being, and 
for the promotion of this purpose all of its regu- 
lations have been established. 


RECLAMATION ACT. 


fund,’’ to be used in the examination and survey 
for, and the construction and maintenance of, 
irrigation works for the storage, diversion and 
development of waters for the reclamation of 
arid and semi-arid lands in the said states and 
territories. 

The public lands so reclaimed are subject to 
homestead entry, and there is absolutely no 
charge for the land itself; but the settler must 
pay to the United States, in not more than ten 


annual installments—without interest—his pro- 
portion, according to the number of acres he 
owns, of the amount expended by the United 


States in reclaiming his land. 


LIBERALITY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


To make it an inducement for settlers to seek 
reciaimed land the government supplies the land, 
constructs the irrigation works, divides the land 
into small farm units comprising 10, 20, 40, 80 
and 160 acres, makes no charge for the land 
and gives the irrigation improvements to the 
settler for just what they have cost, payments 


for the improvements to be made in ten years, 
including ten annual payments without interest. 
The great advance in the work of reclaiming 


waste land is shown in our map of over 30 great 
irrigation projects, the lands thus reclaimed in- 
cluding hundreds of thousands of acres, every 
one of which will be, or is already, occupied by 
intelligent agriculturists. : 
Detailed information as to areas open to set- 
tlers may be obtained by addressing the Statis- 
tician of the Reclamation Service, Washington, 
D. C., or the Information Bureau, Recla nation 
Service, 802 Federal Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Where Government Land Offices Are Located. 


GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


HOMESTEAD 


ENTRY FOR PUBLIC LAND. 
May Be Made at Any One of the Following Land Offices: 


State Project Land Office. 
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Nebraskan os ee icic.02's North) Platte +25. ... Alliance. 
ING\iaiGlals An trers s.s)avevsrnrs Truckee-Carson ....... Carson City. 
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INGW IVICXIGCO! ois c0 ERONGO's <2 cc ate Aleicierereleterats Roswell. 

ING wai CO i ociere,nrs CA SDUES) cc ce sels sicresten Las Cruces. 
New Mexico ....... IRIONG rand Giselle ar Las Cruces. 
North Dakota ..... Buford-Trenton....... Williston. 
North Dakota ..... L. Yellowstone ........Williston. 
North Dakota ..... Walliston tans J. < Soon chere Williston. 
Orezon’ sic che sieleyaisie.s Klamath 0.5. danogoee Lake View. 
OTeROnWerscle isl a Whoote cll hae ene ee Ome La Grande. 
South Dakota ..... Belle Fourche ......... Rapid City. 
WEIN De oaearonoaadas Strawberry Valley ....Salt Lake City. 
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ARIZONA SALT 


Reservoir Area, 25 Square Miles. 


This project involves the construction of a 
storage dam at Roosevelt, a, a reservoir 
with an area of 25.5 square miles, and a capacity 
of 1,284,000 acre-feet, or enough water to cover 
1,284,000 acres one foot in depth. The Roosevelt 
dam is of rubble masonry 280 feet high, 235 feet 
long on the bottom and 1,080 feet long on top. 
Its purpose is to regulate the flow of Salt River. 
When needed for irrigation the water is allowed 
to flow down the river from the dam for forty 
miles, where it is diverted by means of the 
Granite Reef dam into two canals, one on each 
Side of the river. These canals carry water to 
about 190,000 acres of land in the vicinity of 
Phoenix and Mesa. The diversion dam is a 
rubble concrete weir 38 feet high and 1,100 feet 
long. The irrigation system includes about 469 
miles of canal. 


Arizon 


Sends Electric Power Ninety Miles. 


A power canal 181% miles long, having a capac- 
ity of 200 second-feet, has been constructed and 
used to develop 4,400 horsepower which is utilized 
by all the accessory plants incidental to the work 
of construction. On this line are tunnels aggre- 
gating a total length of 9,780 feet. A power- 
house and a transformer house have been con- 
structed immediately below the dam and the 
power developed is transmitted electrically about 
90 miles down the valley, where it will be used 
partly to pump water from underground sources 
to extend the irrigable area to about 50,000 acres 


FRANK PIERCE, Acting Secretary. 


RIVER PROJECT. 
Irrigates 190,000 Acres. 


of high lands in the Gila Indian Reservation and 
in Salt River Valley, and for drainage purposes. 
A large amount will be available for other pur- 
poses. A cement mill erected and operated by 
the Government furnished the cement used in 
the construction work, the dam alone requiring 
about 280,000 barrels. 


Evaporation of Water Four Feet a Year. 


The lands under this project surround Phoenix, 
the capital of the state, and are situated in 
Maricopa County, in Townships 7 North to 2 8., 
Ranges 2 W. to 14 EH. The general elevation is 
1,000 to 1,300 feet above sea level; temperature, 
maximum, 129 degrees; minimum, 20 degrees; 
mean, 70 degrees; rainfall, 3 to 10 inches. The 
watershed area is 6,269 square miles, with an 
additional 6,000 square miles on Verde River. The 
average annual rainfall on watershed is from 10 
to 20 inches, and the estimated annual run-off 
of watershed is 800,000 acre-feet at Roosevelt 
dam and 500,000 acre-feet from the Verde. The 
duty of water is four acre-feet per annum. That 
is, four feet depth of water is required on this 
land each year. 


A Wide Variety of Crops. 


The valley is traversed by the Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific Railroads, which connect it with 
the towns of the State, the Pacific coast cities 
and the eastern fruit markets. The soil is an 
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alluvial deposit of great fertility and adapted 
to the cultivation of a wide variety of crops, in- 
cluding those of the temperate and semi-tropical 
zones. The public lands in the project have all 
been filed on, but there are many large holdings 
of private lands which must be subdivided and 
sold to actual settlers, as no water right can be 
sold for more than 160 acres under the Reclama- 
tion Act. 


Roosevelt Dam. 


The Roosevelt dam is now completed, and the 
remainder of the project will probably be com- 
pleted by the end of the year 1912. Water is now 
being furnished to about 131,000 acres of land 
and this area will likely be increased by several 
thousand acres during the coming season. Dur- 
ing the current year the beet sugar industry has 
been proven a success in this valley, netting the 
growers handsome returns even under adverse 
conditions. Forage and grain crops, fruits and 
vegetables of all kinds produce well and com- 
mand high prices in the local markets. Electric 


power is now furnished to the valley from the 
Roosevelt power plant. 


Items of Historical Interest. 

The most interesting historical fact concerning 
this valley is that it shows prehistoric settlement 
—not only by the cliff dwellings which are found 
in the mountain fastnesses, but in the many signs 


of prehistoric dwelling and irrigation in the 
valley. Casa Grande, the ruins of a “great 
house,” is one of the most interesting of all 


ruins to the ethnologist. It is not known how 
eld is this house of four stories. The wall sur- 
rounding it is 400 feet long, a rectangle, and 
inside of it were many rooms. The Franciscan 
friars who accompanied Coronado on his explor- 
ing expedition through this country in 1540 re- 
ported these ruins as existing then. The once 
irrigated fields of the mysterious people who 
lived here spread away for miles and many defi- 
nite evidences of a complete prehistoric irrigating 
system have been discovered, some of the present 
canals following exactly the prehistoric grades. 


ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA YUMA PROJECT. 
A First-Class Land for Oranges and Semi-Tropical Fruits—Clear Skies. 


This project involves the diversion of the wa- 
ters of Colorado River by means of Laguna dam, 
a structure of the India-weir type, about 10 
miles north of Yuma, Ariz., into two canals, one 
on each side of the river. This dam was com- 
pleted in March, 1909. It is about 19 feet high, 
4,780 feet long, and 260 feet wide up and down 
stream. By a unique arrangement at the head- 
gates of the canals the waters of this muddy 
stream are drawn off comparatively clear. The 
distribution system consists of 157 miles of canals. 
A complete system of levees with a length of 73% 
miles has been constructed to protect the bottom 
lands from overflow, and a pumping system will 
be utilized to remove the surplus waters from 
the low lying areas. 


Indian Reservation. 

On the Indian Reservation 173 farm units were 
opened to entry on March 1, 1910, and many of 
the entrymen are already clearing and leveling 
their farms. The cost of the water right is $55, 
payable in not more than ten annual installments, 
with an annual charge of $1 for operation and 
maintenance. There is also a charge of $10 for 
the price of the Indian lands, payable in not more 
than ten annual installments. 

Frostless Lane. 

The bottom lands comprise 17,000 acres in the 

Yuma Indian Reservation in California, 20,000 


acres in the Gila River Valley, in Arizona, and 
53,000 acres in Colorado River Valley, in Arizona. 
When the system is extended to include the 
mesa, or table lands, south of Yuma and east of 
the bottom lands in Arizona, about 40,000 acres 
of practically frostless land will be available for 
the cultivation of oranges, lemons, grapefruit, 
limes, olives, vegetables, etc. 

These lands are not subject to entry. The cost 
of water right has not been fixed but will be an- 
nounced before the lands are opened. 

The soil is rich alluvial deposit and produces 
enormous crops when water is applied. Alfalfa, 
grains, vegetables, sugar beets, nuts, melons, 
fruits, cotton, cane, corn, etc., are grown. 


Railroad Facilities. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad, which crosses 
the project at Yuma, furnishes transportation 
facilities to Arizona towns, and the Pacific coast 
and eastern markets. The watershed area is 
200,000 square miles, and the estimated annual 
run-off is 11,000,000 acre-feet. The lands lie at 
an elevation of 100 to 300 feet above sea level, 
and the temperature ranges from 22 to 118 de- 
grees above zero. The nights are cool and on 
account of the dryness of the atmosphere the 
sensible temperature is much lower than the 
thermometer indicates. 


CALIFORNIA ORLAND PROJECT. 
A Land for the Almond, English Walnut, Citrus and Deciduous Fruits. 


This project contemplates the reclamation of 
14,000 acres of land lying about 90 miles north of 
Sacramento in Glenn and Tehama counties. The 


towns within the territory to be irrigated are 
Orland, Greenwood and Malton, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. The lands, which are prac- 
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tically all in private ownership, are exceedingly 
fertile, and for many years have been cultivated 
and utilized for wheat growing. The soil is a 
gravelly loam, and with irrigation and the pre- 
‘yailing climatic conditions it has been demon- 
strated that the land is excellent for the pro- 
duction of alfalfa, nuts, including the almond and 
English walnut, and both citrus and deciduous 
fruits. The general elevation is from 175 to 380 
feet above sea level; the temperature, maximum, 
120 degrees; minimum, 26 degrees; average an- 
nual rainfall on the irrigable lands, 17 inches. 
The duty of water is 3 to 8% acre-feet per 
annum. The watershed area is 790 square miles. 
The average annual rainfall on the watershed 
is 25 inches, and the estimated annual run-off on 
watershed 541,000 acre-feet. 

The engineering features of the project consist 
of a storage reservoir controlled by the East 


COLORADO GRAND 


Park dam, on Stony Creek, at a point about 40 
miles above Orland, and a diversion dam sit- 
uated at Miller Buttes for diverting water into 
two canals, one on each side of the creek, cover- 
ing lands in the vicinity of Orland. The storage 
dam is of concrete masonry, gravity section, 139 
feet high from bed rock, 40 feet long on the 
bottom and 250 feet long on top. The diversion 
dam is of sheet piling capped with concrete, 900 
feet long. The canal system includes 25 miles 
of main canal and 80 miles of laterals. The 
farmers are pledged to dispose of their holdings 
in excess of 160 acres to bona fide settlers under 
the terms of the Reclamation Act. 

In the spring of 1911 the greater part or the 
whole of this project will be opened. No water 
has been supplied during 1910 other than a small 
quantity of flood water. 


VALLEY PROJECT. 


The Apple and Peach Orchards and Cantaloupes Worth $1,000 per Acre. 


This project is planned to irrigate about 53,000 
acres of land in Mesa County, Colorado. The 
work involves the construction of a diversion dam 
in Grand River, about 60 miles of main canal, 
and a series of short tunnels on the first few 
miles of canal having an aggregate length of 
about 20,000 feet. It is probable that consider- 
able power will be developed at drops in the 
canal, and used to pump water to elevations 
above the main canal. 


15 Below to 100 Above. 


The average elevation of the irrigable area is 
4,700 feet above sea level; the temperature ranges 
from 15 degrees below to 100 degrees above zero, 
and the rainfall on the irrigable area is from 
6 to 11 inches annually. The watershed area is 
8,550 square miles. 

About 70 per cent of the land is in private 
Ownership or has been entered under the home- 


stead law, and the remainder will be thrown open 
to entry upon completion of the works. The soil 
is red mesa sand, black bottom sandy loam, and 
adobe. The duty of water is one second foot of 
water at the farm per 100 acres of land. The 
apple and peach orchards of the Grand Valley 
bottom lands are almost world famous, the crops 
frequently selling for more than a thousand dol- 
lars per acre per annum. Strawberries and can- 
taloupes are usually grown between the rows 
while the orchards are growing, also potatoes 
and other vegetables. Alfalfa and sugar beets 
are grown in other sections of the project. The 
Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado Midland 
Railroads connect the project with the markets 
of the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. There are railroad stations at 
Palisade, Clifton, Grand Junction, Fruita, Loma, 
and Mack. 


COLORADO UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY PROJECT. 
330 Miles of Canals, Irrigating 140,000 Acres—15,000 Open to Entry. 


This project provides for the diversion of 
waters of Gunnison River by means of a tunnel 
30,583 feet in length, cross section 10% by 11% 
feet, cement lined, with a capacity of 1,300 
second feet. The tunnel passes through a range 
of mountains and carries the water to Uncom- 
pahgre Valley, where it will be used to supple- 
ment the local supply and extend the irrigable 
area to about 140,000 acres of land. Work on the 
tunnel was commenced in 1904 and it is now 
ready to carry water. There are 330 miles of 
canals in the distributing system. 


20 Below, 98 Above. 
The lands to be irrigated lie in Montrose and 
Delta counties, Township 15 S., Ranges 94 to 96 
W., 6th P. M., and Townships 48 to 51 North, 


Ranges 7 to 12 W. N. M. M. The general eleva- 
tion is 5,000 to 6,400 feet above sea level and 
the temperature ranges from 20 degrees below 
to 98 degrees above zero. The watershed area is 
8,850 square miles, and the estimated run-off 
of watershed is 1,500,000 acre-feet. The rainfall 
on the irrigable area is from 6 to 12 inches, and 
the rainfall on the watershed ranges from 7 to 
20 inches. 

The lands for which water is now available are 
all in private ownership, but upon the completion 
of the works about 15,000 acres will be opened 
to entry. The farm unit varies from 40 to 89 
acres, and the duty of water is 4 acre-feet per 
annum at the farm. About 60,000 acres are 
suitable for raising first-class apples and peaches. 
Orchard lands produce as high as $500 per acre 
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net in the valley. The bottom lands, comprising 
from 80,000 to 90,000 acres, are adapted to the 
growing of alfalfa and sugar beéts. Farmers 
maie as high as $80 per acre net from the latter 
crop, and from $100 to $200 per acre from pota- 


toes. The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
traverses the tract, with stations at Montrose, 
Olathe and Delta. The principal markets are 
Denver and the local mining camps, although 
the apples are shipped also to eastern markets. 


IDAHO MINIDOKA PROJECT. 
507 Miles of Canals — Supplies Electric Power to Adjoining Towns. 


The irrigable area under the Minidoka »roject 
consists of about 81,000 acres under the gravity 
system and 50,900 acres under the pumping sys- 
tem (127,650 acres were public, 20,886 State, and 
8,147 acres private land). The lands lie on both 
sides of Snake River, in Lincoln and Cassia 
counties. 

Electrical Power Developed. 

The engineering work includes a _ diversion, 
power and storage dam on Snake River, at a 
point about 6 miles south of Minidoka, Idaho; 
and two canal systems, one on each side of the 
river, heading at the diversion dam and cover- 
ing lands in the vicinity of Acequia, Rupert, 
Heyburn, and Burley. Power is developed at the 
diversion dam for generating electrical energy 
for pumping water to lands on the south side of 
the river too high to be reached by a gravity 
system. The diversion and power dam, three 
units of the power plant, and the distributing 
canals for the gravity system are finished, and 
the power and pumping plants and canals for 
the pumping system are about completed. The 
diversion dam has a height of 86 feet and a 
length of 650 feet and is of the earth and rock 


type. The distribution systems include 507 miles 
of canals. rhe power and transmission lines 
will have a length of from 13 to 20 miles. Con- 


tracts have been awarded to supply power to 
the towns on the project. 


Thousand Acres to Apples. 


The soil is sandy loam and volcanie ash, free 
from alkali, and exceedingly fertile. The sandy 
soil is particularly adapted to the raising of 
alfalfa, potatoes, beet and other root crops, as 
well as melons, strawberries, ete. It is also es- 
pecially adapted to the cultivation of sugar beets. 
The ashy formation is better adapted to grain, 


orchards, ete. Noting the success of farmers on 
the nearest cultivated land the settlers under 
the Minidoka project planted more than a thou- 
sand acres to apples in 1908. It is believed that 
all fruits of a hardy variety will produce abun- 
dantly in this section. 


Ample Water; Delightful Climate. 


The general elevation is 4,200 feet above sea 
level, and the climate delightful. There is an 
ample water supply. The watershed area is 
17,900 square miles, and the estimated annual 
run-off is 8,000,000 acre-feet. The average an- 
nual rainfall on the irrigable area is 14 inches. 


Low Cost Water Right. 

The cost of water ‘right is $30 per acre, pay- 
able in ten annual installments, and the operation 
and maintenance charge for 1910 was 75 cents 
per acre for the gravity system. The building, 
operation and maintenance charges for the high 
areas to which water must be pumped have not 
been fixed. 


Good Openings for Business. 


The farm unit is 40 acres within a radius of 
14, miles from the center of each of the Govern- 
ment townsites, and 80 acres on other lands. 
There are some State lands which will be sold 
by the State Land Board at Boise, Idaho, to 
whom inquiries should be addressed. Lots in 
the Government towns may be purchased at 
reasonable prices upon application to the Regis- 
ter of the Land Office at Hailey, Idaho. There 
are good openings in these towns for professional 
men, merchants, manufacturers and _ laborers. 
The irrigable lands have all been filed on, but 
farms may be purchased at reasonable prices 
from present settlers. 


IDAHO BOISE PROJECT. 
Reclaims 243,000 Acres — Eight Tons of Alfalfa in Three Cuttings. 


The south side unit of original Payette-Boise 
Project, now known as the Boise Project, when 
fully developed, will reclaim approximately 243,- 
000 acres and will supplement the supply for 
about 79,000 acres of land in the fertile valleys 
of the Boise and Snake Rivers, in southwestern 


‘Idaho, which are tributary to the Oregon Short 


Nampa, and Owyhee, and the 
The lands are located 


Line, the Boise, 
Idaho Northern Railroads. 
in Ada and Canyon counties, Townships 1 to 4 
North, Ranges 1 to 5 West and 1 to 2 South, 
B. M. The general elevation is 2,500 feet above 


and the temperature ranges from 28 
to 107 degrees above zero. The 
thermometer rarely reaches zero, however, and 
freedom from wind marks the winter months. 
The summers are long, sunshiny, and warm, and 
with irrigation promote the most rapid vegetable 
growth. The average rainfall is 12.7 inches. The 
soil is of volcanic origin, free from rocks, easily 
worked and rich in the necessary mineral con- 
stituents. With rotation of crops and the addi- 
tion of vegetable mold, it becomes richer and 
very productive. 


sea level, 
degrees below 


Subdividing Their Holdings. 


Practically all of the lands under this project 
have been filed upon, but some of the settlers 
are subdividing their holdings and offering re- 
linguishments at prices varying with location 
and improvements. The farm unit has been 
fixed at 80 acres. 

Farms in a good state of cultivation produce 
three to eight tons of alfalfa per acre in three 
cuttings, two to five tons of clover, 50 bushels of 
wheat and 75 bushels of oats. After the last 
eutting the meadows furnish pasturage. Both 
clover and alfalfa seed yield splendid crops. Ap- 
ples, prunes, and small fruits produce well and 


are shipped in quantities to eastern markets. 
Idaho fruits command high prices. Creameries 
are in operation in nearly every town. Sugar 


Irrigated Lands in Kansas and Montana 


beet culture is also profitable. 


Two trolley lines 
have been extended from the principal towns to 
cover portions of the valley. 


Watershed 2,610 Square Miles. 

The engineering works involved the construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs on the headwaters of 
the Boise River. <A diversion dam has been com- 
pleted on Boise River, eight miles above Boise, 
diverting water into an inlet and distributing 
canal irrigating Jands under it and supplying 
Deer Flat reservoir in the vicinity of Nampa, 
which has a capacity of 186,000 acre-feet. The 
watershed area of the Boise River is 2,610 square 
miles; the average annual rainfall on watershed 
is 25 inches and the estimated annual run-off of 
watershed is 1,800,000 acre-feet. The average 
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rainfall on the irrigable area is 12.7 inches. 


KANSAS GARDEN CITY PROJECT. 
This Plant Consists of Twenty-three Pumping Stations, Electrically Driven. 


_ This project consists of a pumping system for 
the recovery of underground waters which are 
delivered into a conduit leading to an old dis- 
tributing canal known as ‘“‘The Farmer’s Ditch.” 
The plant consists of twenty-three pumping sta- 
tions, eacn driven electrically from a_ central 
power station. There are 10,677 acres of irri- 
gable land in the project, lying in the vicinity of 
Garden City, on the north side of Arkansas 
River, Townships 23 to 24 S., Ranges 32 to 34 
W., Sixth Principal Meridian, Finney County. 
The lands are all in private ownership, but 
there are some excess holdings for sale. The 
soil is a rich, prairie loam capable of the highest 


cultivation and well adapted to the raising of 
grain, sugar beets, cantaloupes, alfalfa, and 
other crops of the plains region. The average 
elevation of the area under this project is 2,925 
feet above sea level, and the temperature ranges 
from 20 degrees below to 105 degrees above zero. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway fur- 
nishes transportation for the products to the 
local markets and to Chicago and Kansas City. 
The water right charge is $37.50 per acre of 
irrigable land, and the farmers are also required 
to pay an annual maintenance and operation fee 
which at present amounts to $2.75 per acre. 


MONTANA BLACKFEET PROJECT. 
Five Proposed Canal Systems Reclaim 132,000 Acres. 


This project, which is being built for the In- 
dian Service, involves the immediate reclamation 
of 50,000 acres of land in the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, Teton County, Montana, and the 
ultimate reclamation of 132,000 acres total under 
five proposed canal systems. The first construc- 
tion involves the diversion of water from the left 
bank of Two Medicine River immediately below 
the confluence of Little Badger Creek, and its 
conduction to lands in the east-central portion 
of the Reservation. The lands lie at an eleva- 
tion of approximately 3,850 feet and range in 
temperature from 40 degrees below zero to 100 
degrees F. The soil is rich sandy loam, produc- 
ing abundantly with sufficient moisture, the 


average rainfall being about 16 inches, but vary- 
ing materially. Some hay and grain and excel- 
lent pasturage are produced without irrigation. 


The land can be irrigated with little leveling or 
preparatory work, and excellent crops of grain, 
alfalfa, potatoes and other vegetables can be pro- 
duced. The lands to be irrigated by the first 
system now being constructed lie east of the 
town of Cut Bank and adjacent to the Great 
Northern Railway which furnishes transportation 
facilities. Other stations on the Great Northern 
Railway from which the lands can be reached are 
Opal, Seville, Bombay, Blackfeet and Browning. 
The main canal and a portion of the distribu- 
tion system of the Two Medicine Unit will 
probably be completed in time for irrigation 
season 1911. No entry can be made until formal 
notice has been given by the Secretary of the 
Interior, at which time the cost per acre for 
water right, the size of farm unit and method of 
filing will be made public. 


Opportunities Offered on Irrigated Land in Montana. 


MONTANA HUNTLEY PROJECT. 


Towns Close Together—Two Transcontinental Railroads— All Towns Near 
Railroads. 


This project contains about 30,000 acres of 
irrigable land located along the Yellowstone 
River, in Yellowstone County. As the lands are 
a part of the ceded strip of the Crow Indian 
Reservation settlers are required to pay $4.00 per 
acre to the Indians—one dollar at the time of 
entry and seventy-five cents annually for four 
years, beginning with the second year. In addi- 
tion to this the Government charges the settler 
the cost of building the irrigation works, which 
is $30.00 per acre, payable $3.00 per acre per 
annum for ten years. The payments may be 
made in fewer installments if desired. A further 
annual charge of 60 cents per acre for operation 
and maintenance is made. The first payment of 
$4.60 becomes due when the land is filed upon. 


Delightful Climate. 


The general elevation of this part of Montana 
is 3,000 feet above sea level, its climate is de- 
lightful and the soil varying from light sandy 
loam to heavy clay produces abundant crops when 
properly watered. The principal products are 
alfalfa, forage, cereals, sugar beets, vegetables, 
apples and small fruits. The farm units vary 
from 40 to 160 acres, depending upon location, 
and average 40 acres of irrigable land. The 
irrigated land in this section is worth from $75.00 
to $200.00 per acre according to the state of 
cultivation and the crops grown. 

Two transcontinental lines of railroad—the 
Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy—traverse the tract its entire length, 
and eight towns have been laid out on these 


MONTANA MILK 


This project contemplates the ultimate reclama- 
tion of about 248,000 acres of land in the Milk 
River Valley between Chinook and Glasgow in 
Chouteau and Valley counties, Montana. About 
50 per cent of this area is public land. The 
average elevation is 2,200 feet above sea level 
and the temperature varies from 45 degrees 
below zero to 100 degrees F. The soil is sandy 
loam and clay, well adapted to the raising of hay, 
grain, vegetables, alfalfa, sugar beets and other 
products of the north temperate zone. The 
Dodson dam has been completed and from the 
reservoir water will be diverted into the canals 
on each side of the river. The Dodson South 
canal has now been completed and about 10,000 
acres of land was irrigated during the season 
of 1910. This canal covers lands extending from 
Dodson to Nelson Lake Reservoir, from whence 
it is expected to construct another canal to cover 


lines at intervals of five miles, so that no farm 
is more than three miles from a shipping point, 
and the average distance of all farms from a 
railroad station is only 1% miles. There is a fine 
free range country adjoining the project, and 
the live stock industry affords a permanent home 
market for alfalfa. The railroads furnish excel- 
lent transportation facilities to Chicago, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver and nearby 
cities. 


Unusually Good Opportunities. 


Schools and churches have been established 
and the towns offer unusually fine opportunities 
for professional and business men, manufactur- 
ers, laborers, ete. The town lots have been ap- 
praised, and may be purchased at the land office 
at Billings, Montana. 


Water to Each Farm. 


The engineering works consist of a system of 
canals having a length of 268 miles, which de- 
liver water to each farm. The headworks, cul- 
verts and other structures are of reinforced con- 
erete and the three tunnels with an aggregate 
length of 2,653 feet are lined with cement. The 
pumping plant near Ballantine is a novel feature, 
as the drop of water from the main canal is 
made to lift a portion of the water to a higher 
level to supply the High Line canal. Vertical 
turbines and centrifugal pumps are mounted on 
the same shaft and the operation is nearly auto- 
matic. More than 200 farms under this project 
are still subject to entry. 


RIVER PROJECT. 
Reclaims 248,000 Acres—Many Towns and Railway Stations in Milk River Valley. 
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lands between that point and Glasgow. There 
are many towns and railway stations in the Milk 
River Valley, all being upon the Great Northern 
Railway, which traverses its entire length. 


375 Miles MalIn Canal. 


In addition to the regulation of the discharge 
of Milk River, the water supply will be supple- 
mented from St. Mary Lakes. The discharge 
of St. Mary basin will be stored and conducted 
by a canal 25 miles to the head waters of Milk 
River. The engineering features involve storage 
and several diversion dams, 875 miles of main 
canal and an extensive lateral system. It is ex- 
pected that following the completion of the Dod- 
son South Canal and the supplying of water to 
the lands thereunder successive units will be 
developed in order that additional areas may be 
irrigated as rapidly as possible. 


Inducements for Settlers in Montana. 


MONTANA SUN RIVER PROJECT. 
Reclaims 276,000 Acres — Grazing Land Included With Farm Units. 


The lands under this project are located in 
Teton, Lewis and Clark, Chouteau and Cascade 
counties, about 25 miles from Great Falls. Sun 
River Valley is about 70 miles long and from one 
to five miles wide. The ultimate development of 
the project involves the reclamation of 276,000 
acres of land. A compact body of 16,000 acres, 
Known as the Fort Shaw Unit, has been opened 
to entry and is being rapidly settled. 


No Brush to Be Cleared. 


The soils are sandy loam, clay, adobe, and 
alluvium. There is no sage or other brush to 
be cleared. The principal crops are alfalfa, hay, 
grain, vegetables and sugar beets. The general 
elevation is 3,700 feet above sea level and the 
temperature ranges from 40 below to 100 degrees 
above zero. Fine grazing lands surround the 
project. The farm units vary from 40 to 160 acres 
of land. Wherever practicable, a tract of graz- 
ing land is included in the farm unit. 

The watershed area consists of 850 square 
miles on Sun River and 290 square miles on Deep 


Creek, and the estimated annual run-off is about 
700,000 acre-feet. The average annual rainfall on 
the irrigable area is 12 inches. 


Homestead Farms Obtained. 


Farms under this project are obtainable under 
the homestead law, subject to the charges of 
actual cost of water upon the land. This charge 
has been fixed at $3,000 per acre of irrigable land 
in not more than ten annual installments. At 
present the operation and maintenance charge is 
50 cents per acre per annum, and the sum of 
$3.50 per acre is due and payable at the time of 
making entry. 


Villages Close Together. 


An interesting feature in connection with this 
project is the establishment of villages every six 
miles. In connection with the Fort Shaw Unit 
already opened the villages of Fort Shaw and 
Simms have been established and town lots may 
be purchased at the local land office at Great 
Falls. 


MONTANA-NORTH DAKOTA LOWER YELLOWSTONE 
PROJECT. 


Several Thriving Villages on This Project — Abundance of Lignite Fuel in the 
Vicinity. 


The project provides for the diversion of water 
from the Yellowstone River at a point 18 miles 
northeast of Glendive, Montana, and will ulti- 
mately irrigate 65,000 acres of land, for 47,000 
acres of which the works have been completed 
and the water is now available. Two-thirds of 
the lands to be irrigated are in Montana, the bal- 
ance in North Dakota. The lands are traversed 
by the line of the Missouri River Railway, grad- 
ing for which has been completed and trains will 
be operated over same in the fall of 1910. The 
lands are also tributary to the Great Northern 
Railway on the north and the Northern Pacific 
Railway on the south. 


Soils Easily Cultivated. 


The general elevation is 1,900 feet above sea 
level, and the temperature ranges from 30 de- 
grees below to 100 above zero. The soil is a 
deep, sandy loam, easy to cultivate and very 
fertile. Alfalfa, the great forage crop of the 
West, is especially adapted to the soil and cli- 
mate. Small grains are raised with success and 
it is believed that sugar beets will be a profitable 
crop. The crop yields for 1909 were abundant. 
There are several thriving villages. on the proj- 
ect. Minneapolis, St. Paul and local towns fur- 


nish markets for the produce. The average 
rainfall is 16 inches. Surrounding the project is 
one of the largest and best grazing areas in the 
United States, providing a fine range for vast 
numbers of cattle and sheep. An abundance of 
lignite for fuel is found throughout this section. 

The principal engineering features consist of a 
diversion dam 12 feet high and 700 feet long, 146 
miles of canals and the development of 290 horse- 
power. 


Lands $3 Per Acre. 


The building charge has been fixed at $42.50 per 
acre of irrigable land, payable in not more than 
ten annual installments, each not less than $4.25 
per acre. The annual charge for maintenance 
and operation is $1.00 per acre. The lands have 
practically all been filed on but as the farm unit 
has been fixed at 80 acres many of the settlers 
will be obliged to relinquish a portion of their 
holdings. In addition to these relinquishments 
the irrigable railroad lands are on the market 
and may be purchased at $3.00 per acre. Private 
lands may also be purchased at prices varying 
from $15.00 to $25.00 per acre and considering 
quality of land, location and productiveness, are 
very low priced. 


Opportunities Offered on Irrigated Land — Nevada, Nebraska, Wyoming. 


NEBRASKA-WYOMING NORTH PLATTE PROJECT. 


150 Miles of Canals— Capacity of Reservoir, 1,025 Feet— Watershed, 12,000 
Square Miles. 


This project is located about 100 miles north of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and extends along the North 
Platte River. About 80,000 acres of land prac- 
tically all of which has been filed upon will be 
supplied with water in 1910. The land is tribu- 
tary to the Chicago and Northwestern, Burling- 
ton and Missouri River, and Union Pacific Rail- 
roads. The average elevation is 4,100 feet above 
sea level, and the temperature ranges from 25 
degrees below to 100 degrees above zero. The 
average annual rainfall on the irrigable area is 
about 15 inches. 


Soil Very Fertile. 


The soil is a fertile, sandy loam, quite free 
from alkali, and requiring 2% acre-feet of water 
per acre per annum. Alfalfa is the principal 
crop, but cereals, sugar beets and potatoes are 
successfully grown. Excellent range country 
borders the irrigable lands in Wyoming. 

The farm unit has been fixed at 80 acres, and 
the building charge is $45 per acre. There will 
be an annual charge for operation and mainte- 
nance after the second year. All accrued in- 
stallments must be paid at the time of entry. 
The watershed area is 12,000 square miles, and 


the estimated annual run-off of watershed at 
Pathfinder dam is 1,500,000 acre-feet. 


Canal 150 Miles Long. 

The principal engineering features consist of a 
storage dam forming what is known as The 
Pathfinder Reservoir on the North Platte River, 
about 50 miles southwest of Caspar, Wyoming, a 
diversion dam 150 miles down the river at 
Whalen, Wyoming, and the interstate canal 150 
miles long. The Pathfinder dam is a concrete 
rubble masonry arch 218 feet high and 432 feet 
long on top. It is completed and the reservoir 
has a capacity of 1,025,000 acre-feet. The diver- 
sion dam at Whalen is a reinforced concrete weir 
25 feet high and 300 feet long. A diversion dam 
is also planned to be constructed at Guernsey, 
Wyoming, for diverting water into a canal to 
cover lands in Goshen Hole, in eastern Wyoming 
and western Nebraska, which are now with- 
drawn from entry. 

The lands in Wyoming must be filed on at the 
land office at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and those in 
Nebraska at the land office at Alliance, Ne- 
braska. 


NEVADA TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT. 


Canals, 600 Miles — Irrigates 260,000 Acres— Contains Several Storage Reser- 
voirs — Homesteads Open to Entry. 


This project is located in western Nevada, in 
Churchill, Lyon and Storey counties, Townships 
17 to 20 North, Ranges 17 to 31 East, M. D. M. 
The first unit of the project was opened in 1907 
and lands are now subject to homestead entry. 
In addition to the land office filing fee each set- 
tler is required to pay $3 per acre annually for 
ten years, without interest on deferred pay- 
ments. An annual maintenance fee of 60 cents 
per acre is charged in addition. The first pay- 
ment of $3.60 per acre must be paid at the time 
of filing on the land. The farm unit is 80 acres. 


Three Feet Depth Water Required. 

The climate in this valley is healthful and mild. 
The elevation above sea level is about 4,000 feet, 
and the temperature ranges from zero to 112 
degrees F. It is so dry, however, that the ex- 
tremes, which seldom occur, are not injurious. 
The average rainfall on the irrigable area is 4 
inches per annum. The soil is sandy loam, clay 
loam, and volcanic ash, requiring 3 acre-feet of 
water per annum for each acre. The valley will 
produce every variety of crop grown in the north 
temperate zone. Alfalfa, wheat, barley, and oats 
grow luxuriantly, and corn is also a profitable 


crop. Apples, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries, 
potatoes and garden vegetables do well and find 
a ready market in the nearby mining towns. The 
Southern Pacific and Nevada and California Rail- 
roads traverse the tract and furnish transporta- 
tion to the markets of the country. 

The watershed area is 38,450 square miles, the 
annual rainfall on the watershed, 25 inches, and 
the estimated run-off, 1,000,000 acre-feet. 


Homesteads Open for Entry. 

A dam has been built on Truckee River, near 
Wadsworth, to turn the flow of the stream into 
a canal 31 miles long, which carries the waters 
to Carson River. Here a diversion dam turns 
the waters as needed into two main canals. The 
first unit of this project, which is now complete, 
involves more than 600 miles of canals and lat- 
erals, 50,000 feet of dikes and the dams on 
Truckee and Carson Rivers. The project in its 
entirety will irrigate about 260,000 acres of land 
and will involve the construction of several stor- 
age reservoirs and the development of power. A 
limited number of homesteads are at present 
open to entry. 
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Irrigated Lands in New Mexico and Texas. 


NEW MEXICO CARLSBAD PROJECT. 


Principal Crops, Peaches, Pears, Apples, Cherries, Small Fruits, Alfalfa, Cotton 
and Garden Truck. 


The principal works under the Carlsbad project 
include the reconstruction of canals and storage 
reservoirs on Pecos River, in Eddy County, which 
were built to irrigate about 20,000 acres of land. 
These lands are all in private ownership, but 
several thousand acres are included in excess 
holdings and may be purchased. The price of 
these lands varies from $20 to $60 per acre. The 
cost of water right is $31 per acre, payable in 
ten annual installments, and the annual mainte- 
nances and operation fee is $1.35 per acre. 

The general elevation is 3,100 feet above sea 
level, and the temperature ranges from zero to 
110 degrees above. The soil is a light, sandy 


alluvium, and very fertile. The principal crops 
in the valley are peaches, pears, apples, cherries, 
small fruits, alfalfa, cotton, sweet potatoes, 
celery and garden truck. Fodder, corn, cane and 
milo maize produce good crops. Stock raising is 
very profitable, owing to the extensive range 
lands on the east and west. The Santa Fe Rail- 
way furnishes transportation facilities to nearby 
markets and to Denver and Chicago. 

The watershed area is 22,000 square miles, the 
average annual rainfall on watershed area is 16 
inches, and the estimated annual run-off, 150,000 
acre-feet. The average annual rainfall on the 
irrigable area is 15 inches. 


NEW MEXICO HONDO PROJECT. 
Fertile Alluvium Soil Growing Alfalfa, Corn, Fruits and Vegetables in Abundance. 


The Hondo project provides for the diversion 
and storage of the flood waters from Hondo 
River, a tributary of the Pecos, to irrigate 10,000 
acres of land in Chaves County, near Roswell. 
The lands are all in private ownership, but ex- 
cess holdings may be purchased at reasonable 
prices. The general elevation is 3,750 feet above 
sea level, and the temperature ranges from 0 to 
100 degrees above zero. The soil is a fertile 


alluvium and requires 2% acre-feet of water per 
acre per annum. Alfalfa, corn, fruits and vege- 
tables produce abundantly when properly wa- 
tered. The Santa Fe Railway furnishes trans- 
portation facilities. 

The watershed area is 1,037 square miles, the 
average annual rainfall on watershed is 17 inches, 
and the estimated annual run-off is 40,000 acre- 
feet. 


NEW MEXICO-TEXAS RIO GRANDE PROJECT. 


Reservoir 190 Feet Deep at Lower End — Dam 265 Feet High, 45 Miles Long, 
With Storage Capacity of 2,538,000 Acre-Feet. 


This project contemplates the reclamation of 
185,000 acres of land, 110,000 of which are in New 
Mexico, 45.000 in Texas, and 25,000 in Mexico, 
Which are provided for by the Treaty proclaimed 
January 16, 1907. 


Connects With Old Canal. 


The Leasburg dam for the first unit of the Rio 
Grande project is completed, diverting water for 
25,000 acres in Mesilla Valley. It is of concrete, 
609 feet long, with sluice and head gates. From 
the diversion dam six miles of canal were con- 
structed to connect with the old Las Cruces 
Canal. 

Reservoir 45 Miles Long. 


The Engle dam, which is planned to be con- 
structed across the Rio Grande, opposite Engle, 
will be rubble concrete gravity type, 265 feet 
high, 1,480 feet long on top, and will create a 
reservoir 190 feet deep at its lower end and 45 
miles long with a storage capacity of 2,538,000 


acre-feet. Work is being prosecuted rapidly. 
The valley has good railroad facilties and con- 
tains many thriving towns, of which El Paso, 
Texas, is the metropolis. 


Requires 2!/o Feet Water. 


The general elevation is 3,700 feet above sea 
level and the temperature ranges from zero to 
100 degrees above. The average annual rainfall 
on the irrigable area is 9.5 inches. The soil is a 
fertile alluvium, requiring 2% acre-feet of water 
per acre per annum. It produces abundant crops 
when sufficient water is applied, the principal 
products being alfalfa, corn, fruit, vegetables and 
melons. 


Watershed 37,000 Square Miles. 


The watershed area is 37,000 square miles; the 
average annual rainfall on watershed is un; 
known, but the estimated annual run-off is 800, - 
000 acre-feet. 


Opportunities Given on Irrigated Lands in North Dakota. 


NORTH DAKOTA PUMPING PROJECTS. 
Pumps Run by Power Obtained From Lignite Coal— Pumps on Floating Barges. 


The Government has two pumping projects in 
western North Dakota which raise water from 
the Missouri River to irrigate bench lands which 
cannot be reached by feasible gravity systems. 


Williston Project—The initial unit of this proj- 
ect includes about 8,000 acres of bench and 
valley lands surrounding Williston, but the sys- 
tem may be enlarged to cover 12,000 acres. The 
general elevation is 1,875 feet above sea level, 
and the temperature ranges from 45 degrees be- 
low to 107 degrees above zero. The soil of the 
bottom lands is a heavy clay, but the bench lands 
are a rich, sandy loam, requiring 2 acre-feet of 
water per acre per annum. The principal crops 
grown are wheat, flax and oats. The supply of 
oats is always far short of the demand. 


For Winter Feed. 


Alfalfa is profitable grown for winter feed, and 
sugar beets are likely to become an important 
crop. Small fruits do well and dairy farms and 
market gardens are needed. The State experi- 
ment farm, near Williston, is of assistance in 
demonstrating the value and methods of irriga- 
tion to the farmers. 


Government Townsite. 


The main line of the Great Northern Railroad 
passes through Williston, which is the distribut- 
ing point for a large area north and south of it. 
Land has been reserved for a Government town- 
site about eight miles north of Williston. <A 
daily rural delivery is maintained over the proj- 
ect. 


The building charge on this project has been 
fixed at $38.00 per acre of irrigable land, payable 
in not more than ten annual installments, each 
not less than $3.80 per acre. An additional an- 
nual charge of 70 cents per acre is also required 
for operation and maintenance, and 50 cents per 
acre-foot of water actually pumped and deliv- 
ered for irrigation in any one year. The first 
installment of $4.50 per acre is due and payable 
at the time of filing water right application. 


Power From Lignite Coal. 


The engineering features are unique. On ac- 
count of the low fall of the river gravity canals 
were not feasible, and pumping was resorted to 
with power generated with lignite coal, vast de- 
posits of which are found in this vicinity, on 
Government land. The power plant is located 
near one of the coal outcrops, the fuel being 
mined and delivered by gravity to the boilers. 
The power is converted to electricity and trans- 
mitted to the various pumping stations, some of 
which are 28 miles distant. On account of the un- 
stable character of the river banks the pumps 
have been placed on floating barges connected to 
the shore by flexible pipes. The water is pumped 
to settling basins from which canals carry it 
over the lands. 


Power Distributed 28 Miles. 


Buford-Trenton Project — This project em- 
braces about 12,500 acres of bench and bottom 
lands bordering the north bank of the Missouri 
River for about twenty miles east of the Mon- 
tana-North Dakota State line, and lying along 
the Great Northern Railroad. Power for the 
pumps on this project is developed at the main 
power station at Williston, and is transmitted 
electrically over a transmission line 28 miles 


long. 
Required to Sell. 


The climate and crop conditions are practically 
the same as those at Williston. Practically all 
the land is in private ownership, but farmers 
owning more than 160 acres are required to sell 
their excess holdings, and farms can be bought 
at from $15.00 to $25.00 per acre. 


Grazing Land Included. 

The farm unit for public lands is from 40 to 
80 acres of irrigable land, depending upon loca- 
tion, and wherever practicable a tract of grazing 
land has been included in the farm unit bringing 
the total up to 120 or 160 acres. The building, 
operation and maintenance charge and charge for 
water actually pumped are the same as under 
the Williston project. 


OREGON UMATILLA PROJECT. 


Climatic Conditions Favorable for Early Ripening and Marketing of Small Fruits 
—Bees Very Profitable. 


The Umatilla project is located 190 miles east of 
Portland, Oregon, in Umatilla County, and con- 
tains about 25,000 acres of irrigable land border- 
ing upon Columbia River immediately east of 
Umatilla River. Water is now available for 


15,000 acres principally in private ownership. 
Some excellent homesteads, however, yet remain 
open to entry. Lands may be purchased from 
settlers having holdings in excess of 160 acres. 
In the spring of 1911 the fourth unit of about 


5,000 acres with a large number of good home- 
steads was opened to entry. The farm unit on 
public lands is limited to 10 or 20 acres. 


Building Charges. 


The total building charge is $60 per acre, and 
the annual operation and maintenance at present 
is $1.30 per acre. The building charge may be 
paid in not more than ten annual payments, each 
not less than $6 per acre. With all new entries, 
or water right applications, payment must be 
made of all accumulated charges, 


Very Fine Honey Produced. 


The land to be irrigated all lies below an ele- 
vation of 600 feet above sea level. Climatic con- 
ditions are extremely favorable for the early 
ripening and marketing of small fruits, for which 
the soil is especially suited, as well as for the 
raising of all kinds of deciduous fruits. Alfalfa 
is profitably grown, but the land is too valuable 
for pasture crops. Hogs and poultry raising pay 
well, and bee colonies are very profitable, the 
honey being exceptionally fine. Not only is the 
land fertile in a high degree, and the climate 
such as will permit of the raising of high-priced 


crops, but the transportation facilities are of 
the best. In addition to the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company’s line, which skirts the 


western end of the project, and the Spokane 
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branch, running through the northern portion, 
there will be available the Columbia River, which, 
as soon as the Celilo Locks, now under con- 
struction, are completed, will afford open naviga- 
tion to Portland and Astoria. The Northern Pa- 
cific has built a line of railroad from Pasco to 
Portland, on the north bank of the Columbia. 


Watershed 1,610 Square Miles. 

The watershed area is 1,610 square miles, the 
average rainfall on watershed 20 inches, and the 
estimated annual run-off 530,000 acre-feet. The 
average annual rainfall on the irrigable area is 
9 inches. 


Distributing Canals 133 Miles. 


The engineering works include a storage reser- 
voir having a capacity of 50,000 acre-feet, which 
is supplied with water by an inlet canal from 
the Umatilla River. There are 133 miles of dis- 
tributing canals. A by-pass canal has been con- 
structed through which water may be turned 
from the inlet canal directly into the distributing 
system without passing through the reservoir. 


Opportunities for Business. 


There are good opportunities for merchants, 
mechanics and professional men in the towns of 
Hermiston, Umatilla and Echo, which are grow- 
ing rapidly. 


OREGON-CALIFORNIA KLAMATH PROJECT. 
To Be Reclaimed, 127,000 Acres, Improving Lake and Swamp Bottoms. 


The Klamath project contemplates the reclama- 
tion of 127,000 acres of land situated in Klamath 
County, Oregon, and Mcdoe and Siskiyou coun- 
ties, California. The plans involve, in addition to 
the irrigation of the valley lands, the reclamation 
by drainage and future irrigation of a portion of 
the Lower Klamath and Tule Lakes, lands which 
are now either swamp or lake bottoms. Prac- 
tically all the uplands, which include the greater 
part of the project, are held in private owner- 
ship, much being in large holdings which, under 
the terms of the Reclamation Act, must be sub- 
divided into tracts of not to exceed 160 acres, 
as this is the maximum area for which water can 
be furnished to individual owners. The public 
Jands under the project, which include a large 
portion of the lake and swamp areas, are at 
present withdrawn frem entry. When these are 
restored to entry homesteaders may file appli- 
_cations for available lands. 


Potatoes an Important Crop. 


The general elevation cf the irrigable area is 
4,100 feet above sea level, and the temperature 
ranges from 5 degrees below zero to 100 degrees 
above. The soil is exceedingly fertile, being de- 
composed basalt with rich deposits on the lake 
bottoms. The duty of water is 1.8 acre-feet per 


acre per annum. The principal crops grown are 
alfalfa, wheat, oats, barley, rye, vegetables, and 
some deciduous fruits. 


Potatoes are an impor- 


tant crop, the yield and quality being excellent. 
The climate is especially adapted to dairying 
and stock raising and forage crops grow to per- 
fection. 

The principal town is Klamath Falls, located 
on Link River, and having about 2,500 inhab- 
itants. Other towns in the valley are Merrill, 
situated near Tule Lake, Benanza, on Lost River, 
within the so-called Upper Project, and several 
villages. The California and Northeastern Rail- 
way, a branch of the Southern Pacific road, is 
now built through the project, and affords trans- 
portation for the farm products to Portland, San 
Francisco and other coast markets. 


Watershed 3,700 Square Miles. 


The entire watershed area is 3,700 square miles, 
and the estimated run-off, 1,700,000 acre-feet. 
The annual average rainfall on the watershed area 
is 20 inches, but the rainfall on the irrigable 
area is only 15 inches, 


Maintenance 75 Cents Per Acre. 


The building charge for the first unit of this 
project has been fixed at $30 per acre of irrigable 
land, and the operation and maintenance charge 
at present is 75 cents per acre each year. Ail 
installments for building and operation and main- 
tenance, each $3.75 per acre, then due, must be 
paid at the time of making water right. appli- 
cation. 


See eeeeeeeeeeseseeeenncessssssssnessssee== ey 


When completed this project will reclaim about 
102,000 acres of land lving north and northeast 
of the Black Hills, in Butte and Meade counties, 
South Dakota. Only part of this land has been 


filed on. Water is now available for about 47,- 
000 acres. ‘There is a large amount of land in 


private ownership which, on account of the limit 
of the individual water supply to 160 acres, is 
offered for sale at from $20 to $30 per acre, de- 
pending upon improvements and location. The 
farm unit on public lands is 80 acres, except with- 
in two miles of townsites, where it is 40 acres. 
Settlers are required to pay a building charge of 
$39 per acre, and an annual charge of 40 cents to 
60 cents per acre for operation and maintenance. 


Excellent Market in Black Hills. 


The average elevation is 2,800 feet above sea 
level. The climate is delightful, with little snow 
in winter, the temperature ranging from 20 de- 
grees below to 95 degrees above zero. As in 
other parts of the arid region, the sensible tem- 
perature does not vary so much, owing to the 
dryness of the atmosphere. The soil is about 
equally divided between clay loam and sandy 
loam, exceedingly fertile and free from excessive 
alkali. Fruits, such as apples, cherries, plums, 
and small fruits, do well, especially on the higher 
portions of the project near the bluffs, and po- 
tatoes can be raised on the south side of the 
river, where the soil is more sandy. The main 
crop, however, is alfalfa and native hay, which 


This project provides for the irrigation of about 
60,000 acres of land in Utah and Wasatch coun- 
ties, on the eastern shore of Utah Lake. The 
water supply will be obtained from a storage 
reservoir which is being built in Strawberry 
Valley, about 30 miles east of the irrigable area. 
By means of a tunnel four miles long the stored 
waters will be carried through the mountains 
and emptied into Spanish Fork, from which a 
canal 18 to 20 miles long will convey them to 
the irrigable area. Power created from the high 
line canal is now transmitted electrically to the 
tunnel! for drilling and later will be utilized to 
pump water to lands above the gravity system, 
and for drainage of low-lying lands. 

The lands have an elevation of about 4,600 feet 
and the temperature ranges from 10 degrees 
below to 95 degrees above zero. The soil is a 


Opportunities in South Dakota and Utah Irrigated Land. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BELLE FOURCHE PROJECT. 
Reclamation of 102,000 Acres Contemplated — Little North of the Black Hills. 


UTAH STRAWBERRY VALLEY PROJECT. 
Water Carried Through Mountains by Tunnel Four Miles Long. 


is in great demand for winter feed, the great 
number of cattle and sheep summer pastured on 
the open range surrounding the project creating 
a constant demand for alfalfa. All the fruits 
and vegetables that can be raised on the project 
can be sold at the mining camps in the Black 
Hills. The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
passes through the town of Belle Fourche, which 
is one of the largest live stock shipping points 
in the United States. This road has also buiit 
a line through the center of the project on which 
the new towns of Fruitdale, Nisland, and Newell 
are rapidly coming to the front. 


Reservoir Makes Largest Lake in the State. 


The engineering work on this project involves 
the construction of one of the largest earth em- 
bankments in the country, which is being built 
in a depression between two hills, and is now 
nearly finished. It will be 115 feet high, 20 feet 
wide on top, and more than a mile long. The 
reservoir thus created will be filled with water 
by an inlet canal from the Belle Fourche’ River 
and will be the largest lake in the State. 

The reservoir is being used for the storage of 
sufficient water for 50,000 acres during the season 
of 1910. 

The watershed area is 4,300 square miles, the 
average annual rainfall on watershed 20 to 30 
inches, and the estimated annual run-off 400,000 
acre-feet. 


sandy loam and gravel, with a deep black soil in 
the bottom lands, and is exceedingly fertile. 
Alfalfa, hay, cereals, sugar beets, fruits and 
vegetables are grown. Settlers are getting ready 
to plant orchards as soon as water is available. 
The lands are all in private ownership and ex- 
isting canals are being enlarged to form part 
of the Government system. It is possible to pur- 
chase lands at reasonable prices from present 
owners, 


Artesian Water. 


The watershed area is 200 square miles, the 
annual rainfall on watershed 45 inches, and the 
estimated annual run-off 125,000 acre-feet. This 
valley has one of the finest domestic water sup- 
plies in the West, artesian water being found 
at no great depth. 
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Fruit Raising on the Irrigated Lands of Washington. 


WASHINGTON OKANOGAN PROJECT. 


In Twenty Years of History Never a Failure of Fruit Crop From Frost. 


This project is designed to supply water to 
10,000 acres of land in Okanogan County, Wash- 
ington. The soil is volcanic ash, sand and 
gravel, and is very fertile. Grain, hay, fruit, 
nuts and vegetables are grown, but the principal 
crop is apples. The elevation of the land is about 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Never a Failure of Fruits. 


The temperature ranges from 10 degrees below 
to 105 degrees above zero. In the history of 
twenty years of fruit growing in the valley frost 
has never injured the crops, and there has never 
been a failure with apples, peaches, plums, prunes, 
apricots, pears, cherries, nectarines, grapes or 
any variety of small berries grown there. 


Excess Lands for Sale. 


On account of the possibilities of high develop- 
ment in this section the farm unit has been fixed 
at 40 acres. The building charge is $65 per 


acre of irrigable land, and the operation and 
maintenance charge at present amounts to $1.50 
per acre per annum. The lands are all entered, 
but excess holdings may be purchased at from 
$150 to $300 per acre. 


Dam 60 Feet High, 1,000 Feet Long. 


One of the interesting engineering features is 
a storage dam 60 feet high and 1,000 feet long, 
which has been built by the hydraulic fill process. 
A railroad connecting with the Great Northern at 
Oroville is being built down the valley of the 
Okanogan to the Columbia River. This will 
give the project excellent transportation facilities. 


Watershed 150 Square Miles. 


The watershed area is 150 square miles, the 
average annual rainfall on watershed 17 inches 
and the estimated annual run-off 30,000 acre-feet. 
The annual rainfall on the irrigable area is 8 
inches. 


WASHINGTON YAKIMA PROJECT. 


To Store Water for 460,000 Acres— Lands Valued at $300 to $1,000 per Acre for 
Fruit Raising. 


On the eastern side of the Cascade Mountains, 
in Washington, is a succession of valleys in the 
drainage of the Yakima River. It is estimated 
that with storage the water supply is sufficient 
for about 460,000 acres of land. Storage is being 
provided by erecting dams at the outlets of sev- 
eral mountain lakes, the capacity of which when 
ultimately developed, will total 930,000 acre-feet. 
The development of a comprehensive system of 
irrigation in Yakima Valley will be accomplished 
by the successive construction of several units 
of a general project, the work being gradually 
extended to embrace the entire irrigable area. 


Lands Worth From $300 to $1,000 Per Acre. 


Teton Unit—The lands under this unit are in 
Yakima County, near the city of North Yakima. 
The engineering features are difficult and ex- 
pensive. For 12 miles the main canal is ex- 
tavated along the steep sides of the Teton Can- 
yon, and in five places the canyon walls are 
tunneled, the total length of the tunnels being 
more than two miles. The lands to be irrigated 
are rolling, and the distribution system will also 
be expensive. In order to replace in the Naches 
River the water needed to supply prior appro- 
priations, it was necessary for the Government 
to construct storage works at Bumping Lake, 


Wash., on the headwaters of that stream. The 
lands, embracing somewhat over 35,000 acres, are 
nearly all in private ownership, and the land- 
Owners are confident that the results will justify 
the expenditures, as the lands in the vicinity, 


not more favorably situated for fruit raising, 
range in value from $300 to $1,000 per acre. The 
elevation is from 1,300 to 2,100 feet above sea 
level and the temperature ranges from 21 below 
zero to 102 degrees above. The soil is a volcanic 
ash, exceedingly fertile, and although a great 
variety of crops could be grown the lands are 
so valuable that it is probable the principal crops 
will be fruit and hops. The lands are tributary 
to the Northern Pacific Railway which has North 
Yakima for its nearest station to the unit. Flood 
water is being delivered on a rental basis to about 
2,000 acres and additional areas will be irrigated 
in 1911. The cost of water right has not yet 
been determined. 

Sunnyside Unit—The first unit of this system 
is now available for 11,590 acres of land in addi- 
tion to the 40,090 acres under the old canal. The 
cost of water right is $52 per acre, payable in 
not more than ten annual installments, and the 
operation and maintenance charge at present is 
95 cents per acre of irrigable land. Work on the 
system consists of the enlargement and extension 
of the existing Sunnyside Canal, which was pur- 
chased by the Government. The extension of 
this system will cover more than 50,000 acres 
of new land. The project lies in Yakima and 
Benton counties, and embraces the towns of 
Parker, Zillah, Outlook, Sunnyside, Granger, 
Grandview, Belma, Mabton and Prosser. The 
average elevation is 700 feet above sea level and 
the temperature ranges from 21 below zero to 
110 degrees above. 


Attractions of Wyoming on the Irrigated Lands. 


Three Feet of Water. 


The soil is deep volcanic ash and gravel, and 
requires three acre-feet of water per acre per 
annum. The farm unit is 40 and 80 acres of 
irrigable land. Forage, hops, vegetables and 
fruits are grown. The orchards of Yakima Valley 
are famous for their yields of fine fruits. 


Notice Given of Opening. 


Wapato Unit—The irrigable lands under this 
unit are in the Yakima Indian Reservation. There 
are about 116,000 acres susceptible of irrigation, 
15,000 acres of which are now receiving water 
during high water periods through canal systems 
constructed by the Indians. The soil and trans 
portation facilities are excellent. For the recla- 
mation of these lands, the plans provide for the 
enlargement of the old and new reservation 
canals which were built with triba! funds, the 
building of other canals and laterals, and the 
storage of over 200,000 acre-feet of water in 


Yakima lakes. Due notice of a formal opening 
will be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the public press. 


In Market Later. 


Kittitas Unit—This unit contemplates the irri- 
gation of land in the vicinity of Ellensburg. A 
canal 90 miles long will bring water from the 
Yakima River just above Easton. The growing 
season is somewhat shorter here than in the 
lower valleys, but the lands are well adapted 
to diversified farming. This is the dairying sec- 
tion of eastern Washington and the soil and cli- 
mate are favorable for the growing of cerz2als, 
timothy, vegetables and winter apples. Construc- 
tion work has not begun on this unit. 


West Bank Columbia River. 

Benton Unit—The lands under this project lie 
on the west bank of the Columbia River, from 
Kennewick to Priest Rapids. Work has not yet 
commenced on this unit. 


WYOMING SHOSHONE PROJECT. 
Has Highest Dam in the World — Elevation From Bed Rock, 328.4 Feet. 


The project involves the construction of an 
impounding dam at the head of the canyon of 
the Shoshone River in northern Wyoming and 
the diversion of the waters for the irrigation of 
about 155,000 acres of land. This dam, the high- 
est in the world, was completed in the winter of 
1909-1910. Fifteen fhousand acres were opened 
to entry in 1908 and a similar area was opened 
May 22, 1909, and so rapidly have these lands 
been taken up that work is now being pushed 
on the third unit of a similar area. 


Climate Very Delightful. 

The elevation is about 4,500 feet above sea 
level, and the temperature ranges from 20 be- 
low to 95 degrees above zero. The climate is 
dry and delightful and the soil of light, sandy 
and clay loams, produces abundantly when water 
is applied. Alfalfa, hay, wheat, oats, barley 
and vegetables can be grown; also potatoes, 
sugar beets and fruits. Large numbers of cattle 
and sheep are pastured on the surrounding 
ranges during the greater part of the year, but 
require feeding in the winter months, so that 
there is always a good home market for hay. 
Hog and poultry raising are also very profitable. 


Annual Maintenance $1 Per Acre. 


The farm unit varies from 40 to 80 acres of 
irrigable land. The building charge is $46.00 
per acre of irrigable land, payable in ten annual 
installments. The annual maintenance and op- 
eration charge at present is $1.00 per acre, one- 
tenth of the building charge and one year’s main- 
tenance charge, or $5.60 ver acre, are due at 
the time of filing. All new entries must be ac- 
companied by payment of the charges for op- 
eration and maintenance which have accumulated 
since 1909. 

The tract is traversed by the Chicago, Bur- 


lington and Quincy Railroad, and has good trans- 
portation facilities to the big markets of the 
Mississippi Valley, Denver, and the Pacifie Coast. 


Watershed 1,380 Square Miles. 


The watershed area is 1,380 square miles, the 
average annual rainfall 0n watershed 15 inches, 
and the estimated annual run-off is 1,000,000 
acre-feet. The rainfall on the irrigable area is 
from 6 to 10 inches. 


Highest Dam Known, 


Considerable interest attaches to the engineer- 
ing work on this project, as the Shoshone dam 
is the highest structure of its kind in the world. 
It is 328.4 feet high from bed rock to top of 
parapet walls, 108 feet thick on the bottom and 
only 200 feet long on top. The reservoir created 
by it has an area of 6,600 acres and a capacity 
of 456,000 acre-feet. The diversion dam, which 
turns the waters of the river through a tunnel 
3 1-3 miles long into the main canal, is a rein- 
forced concrete masonry structure 18 feet high 
and 400 feet long. 

Several Flourishing Towns. 

Four flourishing towns, Cody, Garland, Powell 
and Ralston, are located on the project. They 
contain schools, churches, banks, newspapers, 
manufacturing establishments, hotels, stores, etc., 
and offer opportunities for professional and busi- 
ness men and artisans. 

Timber and Coal. 

The surrounding mountains are covered with 
spruce and fir and supply the farmers with timber 
and the stockmen with summer range. Coal 
mines located in the vicinity supply cheap fuel 
for domestic and manufacturing purposes. Well 
water of good quality is found at depths varying 
from 30 to 50 feet. 
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~ Conditions Under Which Settler Can Get Irrigated Land. 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO 


HOMESTEAD 


METHODS BY WHICH 


MAY BE OBTAINED ON 


RECLAIMED LAND. 


Homestead Entries. 


1 Q. In_what way can public land be taken 
under the Reclamation Act? 

A. The only way in which land can be taken 
is under the terms of the homestead law, which 
requires actual residence and cultivation. 

2. . Can f= take up a homestead under the 

i i when I am 


earning a living in a nearby city? 

6 a homestead unless you 
live on the land and make it your home. Oc- 
easional absence if some good reason 
is given, but you cannot live elsewhere and claim 
a homestead. 

. @. Is it necessary for me to live on the 
land more than once in six months? 

‘A, Yes; actual and continuous residence is re- 
quired by law; you must establish your home 
on the land and live there for the full term 
required. 

4, . Must I move onto the land at once? 

A. You are given six months from the time of 
making your entry to establish residence, and 
before the end of that time you must be actually 
living on_the ground. f f 

5. Q. Is it sufficient to erect an ordinary claim 
shanty, with one door and window? 

A. No; the claim skanty and nominal resi- 
dence which may have sufficed under some con- 
ditions will not be sufficient on the irrigable 
Jand. An actual home, where you sleep and take 
your meals habitually and the cultivation of a 
part of your claim, will be required. 

6. Q. Can [I enter 160 acres and then sell off 
part of it? : : 

‘A. You can obtain title only to a certain piece 
of land, which may be from 10 to 160 acres, and 
you can not convey any i 


relinquish or give up a portion of it, and in that 
event some other person 
stead entry, but you cannot transfer to him any 
rights or privileges, and he must begin his term 
of residence as required in the case of a new 
he 


you make your homestead entry 
you must comply with the terms of the home- 


person making the entry 
purposes rather than for an actual 
. Q. What is the area of the 
the project? 
A, One hundred and sixty acres. : 
9. Q@. When canl ascertain the limit for which 
water may be obtained under a project? 

Under section 4 of the Reclamation Act the 
Secretary of the Interior will give public netice 
of the lands irrigable ard limit of area per entry, 
“which limit shai represent the acreage which, 
in the opinion of the Secretary, may be reason- 
ably required for the support of a family upon 
the lands in question.” This notice 1S usually 
ei-en during the season preceding that during 
which water is to be furnished. 

: . What assurance is there 

which I enter will be irrigated? 

A. You can have no assurance that the land 
will be irrigated until public notice has been 
given. you enter in advance of the public 
notice, you make a speculative entry, wholly at 
your own risk, and without any guaranty or safe- 
guard that water will be supplied, and with a 
reasonable probability that you may lose your 
homestead right. : 

11. Q. How will the notice be given? 

A. Through the puplic press. When the 


home. | 
farm unit on 


that the land 
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adjustment of entries to the farm units is neces- 
sary, the register and receiver of the local land 
office will give notice by posting in_ the local 
land office, by publication, and by mailing special 


125) Q- 
the issuance of 
of the farm unit, will the entryman be permit- 
ted oe a up as to the entire tract? 


forming them of the fact, and that they will be 
required to cut down their holdings to the limit 
decided upon by the Secretary 
sufficient for the support of a 
them the option of selecting 
land as they may prefer and amending their 
entries accordingly; or in case they fail to make 
such selection, the United States will make it for 
them and cancel the remainder of the entry. 

13. Q. Where the entryman is in default as 
to the payment cf any annual installment, will 
his relinquishment relieve the land of the charge 
against it? 

‘A. No, The annual charge is not a rental ob- 
ligation, and a succeeding entryman takes the 
land burdened with whatever charges may have 
been duly levied against it and not paid or dis- 
his predecessor. 

Q. What is the effect of a relinquishment 
of an entry made under the Reclamation Act? 
of an entry, whether by 
relinquishment or otherwise, carries with it the 
forfeiture of all claim to the water right. When 
the land is re-entered the water right that is 
appurtenant to the land inures to the second 
entryman, who 
due or afterwards apportione 

15. Q. What are i 

A. Farm unit plats are 
proved by the Secretary of 
the subdivision of land under reclamation proj- 
ects, and the number of acres of irrigable land 
contained in each farm 
of private land. They will be 
land offices and at the offices of the Reclamation 
Service, after the issuance of the public notice 
provided by the Reclamation Act. 

16. @Q. How much water will be furnished for 
the land? 


A. Such amount as may be available from the 
works controlled by the United States not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper ir- 
rigation of the same. The quantity will be duly 
announced for each project when the Secretary of 
the Interior gives the public notice under section 
4 of the act. 


Desert-Land Entries. 


7. QneMay 72: desert-land entryman or his 
assignee apply for a government water right? 

A. Yes; but he must live on the land_or in 
the neighborhood and relinquish to the United 
States any land in the entry exceeding 160 acres. 

18. Q. Will the time for making final proof 
on desert-land entries be extended? 

A. Yes; his entry becomes subject to the pro- 
visions of the Reclamation Act as to residence, 
payments, etc. 


About Units. 


Units differ in size. On very favorable land 
it may be ten and twenty acres. On other lands 
more. 

To show what_ these irrigated projects are, 
where located and various facts about them, we 
give the Reclamation map herewith and repro- 
duce much of the literature employed by the 
government in describing each one. 
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STATE AND THE 105 COUNTIES OF KANSAS 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND POPULATION OF KANSAS COUNTIES 
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Kansas Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
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Kansas Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
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KANSAS 


Torn by Political Foment in Its Early History—Later Devastated by Drouth and Grasshoppers—Finally 
Triumphs Over All Difficulties and Becomes a Most Prosperous State 


of the United States.— 
catastrophes 


The geographical center 
A state visited by a great number of 
of which the people have been victims. 


Kansas is the center of the United States. The 
exact geographical center, exclusive of Alaska, lies 
near Manhattan, in Riley county, Kansas, about 100 
miles west of Kansas City. 


The width of the state is 400 miles from east 
to west, and in length 210 miles from north to 


south. Its area covers 82,080 square miles, being 
larger than New England; twice as large as Ken- 
tucky, Ohic, or Indiana, and larger than New York 


and Indiana combined. 
Kansas has been more frequently mentioned in 


recent history than any other western state. 
Everything about Kansas was remarkable. Here 
was the great American Desert, here were the 


vast buffalo herds, here lived the drouth stricken 
people of other years, here was grasshopper head- 
quarters, here was the contest between the free 
state settlers and the pro-slavery denizens who 
came in from Missouri determined to make Kansas 
a slave state. 


Here Lawrence, Topeka, Ossawatomie, and other 
towns, were settled by people from New England, 
sent out by the Massachusetts emigrant aid society 
to make the state politically anti-slavery. Here 
John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry notoriety, began his 
anti-slavery crusades, resulting in murder and ex- 
citement in 1855, here Quantrell and a band of pro- 


slavery guerillas burned Lawrence 


: and killed 185 
persons in 1868. 


DROUTH, GRASSHOPPERS AND HARD TIMES. 

Here drouth, grasshoppers and hard times com- 
pelled great numbers of the people to mortgage 
their properties to eastern capitalists. For the 
purpose of investigating the cause of the evil con- 
ditions that had fallen upon Kansas, here gathered 
the people in every district into their school houses, 
and these men and women discussed free _ silver, 
gold standard, monopoly, trusts and the tariff. Here 
they talked and talked and acquired such practice 
and fluency in oral discussions as to enable great 
numbers of men and women to go forth from Kan- 
sas highly accomplished public speakers. 


Here again the rains fell, the wheat and corn- 
fields responded in over bountiful supply, the gran- 
aries and barns were filled to overflowing, the 
mortgages were paid, the farmers opened bank 
accounts, the school house gatherings are no longer 
held, while the Kansas orators, with the tillers 
of the soil, aided by favoring climatic conditions, 
have settled down to the making of money from 
their exceedingly fertile soil. 


Great as Kansas is in area, in intellectuality of 
people, in stirring events of the past, in wealth of 


agriculture and natural resources, it seems strange 
not to speak of Kansas in any other way than in 
the superlative degree. 
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Kansas Described 


In Speech of Hon. J. J. Ingalls, Formerly United States Senator From Kansas. 


In “A Kansas Souvenir.” 


Published by the Kansas Immigration and Information Association, We Find the Following: 


Kansas is the navel of the nation. 
Diagonals drawn from Duluth to Galveston; from 
Washington to San Francisco; from Tallahasse to 


Olympia; from Sacramento to Augusta, intersect at 
its center. 
<ansas is the nucleus of our political system, 


around which its forces assemble; to which its ener- 
gies converge; and from which its energies radiate 
to the remotest circumference. 

Kansas is the focus of freedom, where the rays 
of heat and light concentrated into a flame that 
melted the manacles of the slave, and cauterized 
the heresies of state sovereignty and disunion. 

Kansas is the core and kernel of the country, 
containing the germs of its growth, and the quick- 
ening ideas essential to its perpetuity. 

It seems incredible that there was a time when 
Kansas did not exist; when its name was not writ- 
ten on the map of the United States; when the 
Kansas cyclone, the Kansas grasshopper, the Kansas 
boom, and the Kansas Utopia were unknown, 

I was a student in the junior class at Williams 
College, when President Pierce, forgotten but for 
that signature, approved the act establishing the 
Territory of Kansas, May 30, 1854. I recall the in- 
conceivable agitation that preceded, accompanied, 
and followed the event. It was an epoch. Destiny 
closed one volume of our annals, and opening an- 
other, traced with shadowy finger upon its pages a 
million epitaphs, ending with ‘‘Appomattox.”’ 

Kansas was the prologue to a tragedy whose epi- 
logue has not yet been pronounced; the prelude to 
a fugue of battles whose reverberations have not 
yet died away. 

Floating one summer night upon a moonlit sea, 
I heard far over the still waters a high, clear voice 
singing: 

“To the West! Tothe West! To the land of the free, 

Where the mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea; 
Where a man is a man if he’s willing to toil, 

And the humblest may gather the fruits of the soil.’’ 

A few days later, my studies being completed, I 
joined the uninterrupted and resistless column of 
yolunteers that marched to the land of the free. 
St. Louis was a squalid border town, the outpost 
of civilization. 

The railroad ended at Jefferson City. Trans-con- 
tinental trains, with sleepers and dining cars, anni- 
hilating space and time, were the vague dream of 
a future century. 

Overtaking at Hermann a fragile steamer that 
had left her levee the day before, we embarked 
upon a monotonous voyage of four days along the 
treacherous and tortuous channel that crawled be- 
-ween forests of cottonwood and barren bars of 
tawny sand, to the frontier of the American Desert. 

It was the mission of the pioneer with his plough 
to abolish the frontier, and to subjugate the desert. 
One has become a boundary, and the other an oasis. 
But with so much acquisition, something has been 
lost for which there is no compensation or equiva- 
lent. He is unfortunate who has never felt the 
fascination of the frontier; the temptation of un- 
known and mysterious solitudes; the exultation of 
helping to built a State; of forming its institutions 
and giving direction to its career. 

Kansas, in ts rudimentary stage, extended west- 
ward six hundred and fifty-eight miles to the crest 
of the Rocky Mountains, the eastern boundary or 
Utah. By subsequent amputation and curtailment, 
it was shorn to its present narrow limits of fifty-two 
million acres; three thousand square miles in excess 
of the entire area of New England. Denver, Mani- 
tou, Pueblo, Pike’s Peak, and Cripple Creek are 
among the treasures which the State-makers of 
1859, like the base Indian, threw unconsciously 
away, though richer than all his tribe, 

Thirty years ago, along the eastern margin of the 
grassy quadrangle which geographers called Kansas, 
the rude forefathers of Atchison, Leavenworth, 
Wyandotte, Lawrence and Topeka slept in the inter- 
vals of their strife with the petty tyrants of their 
fields, and beyond their western horizon, the rest 
was silence, solitude, and the wilderness, to the Rio 


_ History. Believed to have been visited by Span- 
iards under Vasquez de Coronado in 1541. Partly 
explored by Frenchmen from Louisiana in 1819-29. 
After an +#xciting contest between advocates of 
pro-slavery and free state, a constitutional conven- 
tion was held at Wyandotte, Kansas, in 1859, and a 
constitution adopted prohibiting slavery. In 1861 
Kansas was admitted to the Union. During the 
Civil war 20,151 men went into the service in de- 
fense of the Union. In various parts of the State 
Indian massacres occurred hetween 1864 and 1870 
and locusts devoured the crops in 1874. 


Grande; to the Yellowstone; to the Sierra Nevada; 
lixe the lonely steppes of Turkestan and Tartary; 
inhabited by wandering tribes, whose occupation was 
war; whose pastime was the chase; pastured for 
untold centuries by roaming herds that followed the 
seasons in their recurring migrations from the arctic 
circle to the Gulf. 

It has been sometimes obscurely intimated that 
the typical Kansan lacks in reserve, and occasion- 
ally exhibits a tendency to exaggeration in dwelling 
upon the development of the State, and the benefits 
and burdens of its citizenship. 

Censorious scoffers, actuated by envy, jealousy, 
malignity and other evil passions, have hinted that 
he unduly vaunteth himself; that he brags and be- 
comes vainglorious; that he is given to bounce, tall 
talk, and magniloquence. 

There have not been wanting those who affirm that 
he magnifies his calamities as well as his blessings, 
and desires nothing so much as to have the name of 
Kansas, in any capacity, always in the ears and 
mouths of men. 

Such accusations are well calculated to make the 
judicious grieve. They result from a misconception 
of the man and his environment. 

The normal condition of the genuine Kansan is 
that of shy and sensitive diffidence. He suffers from 
excess of modesty. He blushes too easily. There is 
nothing he dislikes so much as to hear himself talk. 
He hides his light under a bushel. He keeps as near 
the tail end of the procession as possible. He never 
advertises. He bloweth not his own horn, and is in- 
different to the band wagon. 

He is oppressed by the vast responsibility of being 
an inhabitant of a commonwealth so immeasurably 
superior, in all the elements of present glory, in all 
the prophecies of future renown, to its inferior com- 
panions. 

To be a denizen of a State that surpasses all other 
communities, as Niagara excels all other cataracts, 
as the sun transcends all other luminaries, imposes 
obligations that render levity impossible. 

The every-day events of Kansas would be marvels 
elsewhere; our platitudes would be panegyrics; the 
trite and commonplace are unknown. It is impossi- 
ble to over-estimate the value of citizenship in a 
State that sent more soldiers into the Union armies 
than it had voters when Sumter fell; that exceeded 
all quotas without draft or bounty; that had the 
highest rate of mortality upon the field of battle. 
That a State so begotten and nurtured should be as 
indomitable in peace as it was invincible in war, was 
inevitable. Its gestation was heroic. It represented 
ideas and principles; conscience, patriotism, duty; 
the ‘‘unconquerable mind and freedom’s holy flame.” 

No other State encountered such formidable obsta- 
cles of nature and fortune. Our disasters and catas- 
trophes have been monumental. Swarms of locusts 
eclipsing the sun in their flight, whose incredible 
voracity left the forests, and the orchards, and the 
fields of June as naked as December; drouths chang- 
ing the sky to brass and the earth to iron; siroccos 
that in a day devastated provinces and reduced 
thousands from comfort to penury—these and the 
other destructive agencies of the atmosphere have 
been met by a courage that no danger could daunt, 
and by a constancy unshaken by adversity. 

The statistics of the census tables are more elo- 
quent than the tropes and phrases of the rhetorician. 
The story of Kansas needs no reinforcement from the 
imagination. Its arithmetic is more dazzling and 
bewildering than poetry, and the historian is com- 
pelled to be economical of truth and parsimonious in 
his recital of facts, in order not to impose too great 
a strain upon the capacity of human credulity. 

Notwithstanding the mishaps of husbandry and the 
fatalities of nature, it is a moderate and conservative 
statement that no community ever increased so rap- 
idly in population, wealth and _ civilization, nor 
gained so great an aggregate in so brief a time, as 
the State of Kansas. There is no other State where 
the rewards of industry have been so ample, and the 
conditions of prosperity so abundant, so stable and 
so secure as here. 


CONDENSED Pagani greasy FACTS RELATING TO 

Altitude. Highest at Conorado, Sherman county, 
83,906 feet. The decline from this to the eastern 
edge of the state is about 3,000 feet, causing the 
many rivers to flow rapidly. 

Climate. Leavenworth, Leavenworth county, ave- 
rage annual temperature January 24 above; July 
78. Extremes: 107, 29 below. Average annual 
rainfall, 38.4 inches; at Dodge, Ford county, 19.8 
inches. 


Dimensions. See general description of Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 


STATE AND THE 119 COUNTIES OF KENTUCKY 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND POPULATION OF KENTUCKY COUNTIES 


Tacution andeeepulation Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
L Rete ot Pee PY ee ae Woodford... ..... 58 Menifee.. 6,153 | 90 Hickman. .11,750 
KENTUCKY COUNTIES | 97°77" ” “Jessamine. .12,613 | 59.1.1... : Morgan. .16,259 | 91........ Fulton. .14,114 
BBiiscletcea ats Fayette. .47,715 | 60......... BLOG COSTA OSE ice te Graves. .33,539 

Lo- QOS osearenens Clark. .17,987 | 61..... Lawrence. .20,067 | 93...... Marshall. .15,771 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. | 30...... Bourbon. .17,462 | 62....... Johnson... %7,482 | 94...... Calloway. .19,867 
tion AOLOT poilcneyeiomene Nicholas. .10601 | 63........ Martinis 245200) tO Dicras cies ... Trigg. .14,539 
82.. Montgomery. .12,868 | 64.... Livingston..10,627 | 96...... Christian. .38,845 

eee eri bless Gs Mio Godan ae Bath. .13,988 | 65.... Crittenden. .13;296 | 97.......... Todd. .16,488 
an ae Carroll.. Fleming. .16,066 66 Latckaiwy sees Lyon: - 9,425) ) 985) 0 6:0 sce Logan. .24,977 


Gallatin. Lewis.. Caldwell. 114, 063 


ye es Boone. Greenup.. ....--. Hopkins. .34,291 .... Simpson. .11,460 
Dicpekaatcnrese Kenton... Rowan.. Slane ‘Muhlenburg. 28,598 ..- Allen..14,882 
Guts... Campbells. Carter... Doce eee Uublers 15, 805 Barren. .25,293 
Ye Oldham. 248 Maldieow sisson ROW OL. « TLRS Edmonson, “10,469 Metcalf. .10,453 
SSE OIE ah cia Henry. .17,716 | 40.... “Hender BOR we Deooke sl ieeiclate ree mieletrs Hart. .18,173 Monroe. .13,663 
bediG Gino calc Owen. .14,248 | 41....... Daviess. . Rfeencets Green. .11,871 | 105.. Cumberland... 9,846 
NO Rieisserstele Grant. .10,581 | 42...... Hancock.. Sraiette MavlOree Ml OGM LOG ir rarreiete Adair. .16,503 
teks Pendleton. .11,985 | 43... Beckintldes: RP UCO RA UGS cone eeteisiee Casey. .15,479 | 107....... Russell. .10,861 
Ly Ae Be Bracken. .10,308 | 44......... Union.. se ace) EAncoln DSO e| LOSt s.r Clinton.. 8,153 
13...... Jefferson.262,920 | 45...... Webster... ... Rock Castle. .14, "473 | 109....... Wayne. 117518 
Dee ehchegste Shelby. .18,011 | 46....... McLean... reer aAeCkson. "10,734 na aero Pulaski. .35,986 
Legs Gnas Ld vaurlbtals nal eB i9 || cara Sao abla B. 4 (QVabion PKB Wo dos co boo a8 Lee.. 9,531 | 111....... Laurel. .19,872 
WG. Leese Scott: 16956 |/48eic0. 1.2 Grayson. .19°958|'S0r on.) Owsley.. 7,979 | 112......... Clay. .17,789 
Dee ee SELATrISOMe sl Gyro. |0+o celts TeeWiariens pees ee. Wolfes.. 9:864 | 213%. ces.) DueRhiCo meine 
WS. .... Robertson: . 4,121 | 50... ‘Washington. R Breathitt. .17,540 | 114........ Perry. .11,255 
1S Sees Mason. .18,611 | 51........ Marion.. Magoffin. .13,654 | 115....... Leteherai clas. 
SOR ele Meade leseSorlbmeereles sie Ler Genrz. Pen Ott ck OFF OIN PG reser Whitley. .31,982 
i ecians Hardin. .22,696 | 53......... Boyle.. Veeco Om. Bloydi: 318,623 | Vs) occ. aso eae 
OD ere ae iia s Bullitt... 9,487 | 54....... Garrard.. 94a CSOs com eterels Pike. .31,679 | 118.......... Bell. .28,447 
23........ Nelson. .16,830 | 55...... Madison. .% Bil || Gla Soo Ballard. .12,690 | 119....... Harlan. .10,566 
eae tieise Spencer.. 7,567 | 56......... Estill. .12,273 | 88.... McCracken. .35,064 ———_—_- 
25...... Anderson. .10,146 | 57........ Powell.. 6,268 ' 89....... Carlisle... 9,040 Total .....,.2%,289,905 
e e e e e 
Kentucky Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 

Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
A ATIOS Wecietcntielecs 101.... 420 B Balsicettassaciucns 40..:. 270 

Adairville ..... 98.... 683 | Anchorage ....13.... 384 | Bailey Mine ..39....309 | *Beattyville ..79...1,364 
~ Nilloyzh aie yy Oe 108.... 579 | Arlington ..... 89....550 | Bandana ..... 82.0 33h) |i Beaver. Dam! (paints 
Alexandria ..... Gis SOS PASDUE Yi ereretere ',55.... 290 | *Barbourville 117...1,633 | *Bedford ...... MS ieee 
Allensville ....97....436 | Ashburyburg 68.... 750 | *Bardstown ...23...2,126 | Beech Grove ..46.... 208 
VAIN deyetays (ole ..94.... 225 | Ashland ......39...8,688 | *Bardwell ....89...1,08%7 | Bellevue ...... 6. . .6,683 
Alms House....13.... 209 | Athertonville AD SOG) | PSA OW ielelelelet ele Siieenc bse) |). Sentonw ice 93.... 824 
ATPAINVED i tpavertiete WO. ci S60") Auburn” 2.45... 98....631 | Barnsley ..... GR raat: IP Serean | tc icis sree 55...1,510 
LOWED Poin owo 99....209 | Augusta ......12...1,787 | Barrenfork ..110....5601! Berkeley ..... 89.... 309 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number _ the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
eation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Kentucky Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Touns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 


eee eae Speoracnan Mitchellsburg .53.... 230 


Bernstadt ....111.... 406 | Curdsville ....41.... 235 


* iana ...17...3,603 | *Hartford . 47. 976 | Monterey ......9.... 260 
Bovicr aaa hea 308 Sika —#" | *Hawesville 11142!171,002 | *Monticello . 109. . 1,338 
Big Clifty ./..148! 1: 260 D *Hazard .....114.... 53% | Moorefield ....31....’209 
Big Spring ..:20.:1: 309 | Daley -seeee 1I3.... 360 | Hazel... 12! -+-94..., 306 | Moores Ferry 33. :1. 560 
Birdsville .....64..:: 260 | *Danville ..... ag: -5:820 | Hazel Green ..81....257 | *Morehead -..37.. 11,105 
Birmingham ..93.... 349 | Dawsonsprings. a “2,360 | Hebbardaville _40.... 350] Moreland .....36....’250 


Dayton . 


Blackford ....45. Hellier .......86....525 | *Morganfield Aas eRe 25 


Blanche Us se Dekoven *Henderson ...40..11,452 |*Morgantown ..70. 569 
Blandville ....87. Denton , Henshaw .....44.... 306 | Mortons Gap . ..68...1,2 266 
Bloomfield ....23....352 | Dexter ....... *Hickman ....91., - -2,136 Mortonsville ..26.... 202 
Bloomington ..83.... 390 | Dishman High Bridge ..27. 206 | Moscow ....... 90.... 500 
Bonanza ..... 85.... 260 | "Dixon .......45.... a Highland Park 13...1.977 | *Mount Olivet i Boo ote 
Bonham .....111.... 280 | Drakesboro ...69...1,126 | Hiliside ......69.... 569 | Mount Pleasant 1.,.. 657 
Bonnieville ...72.... 257 | Dry Ridge ...10.... 360 | *tingman ‘°"1g4.°'' 370 | *Mt Sterling 32.. 12,932 
sBooneville ...80.... 236 | Dundee ......47.... 200 | *tHodgenville 11491... 744. | *Mt Vernon . Be: : . 930 
iosworth ...5118....408 | Dundee -<:.... 57.... 402 *Hopkinsville ..96...9,419 | Mt. Washin’t’n eee se 

eelemd ss 125.05. 290) Durbin «00... 39.... 360 | Forge Cave ...72.., - 881 | Moutheard 86 250 
*Bowl’g Green.99...9,173 E Hutsonville ...796.... .. 384 *Munfordville 72. sere 475 
Bradfordsville 5l.. ~se oo0 Earlington ...68...3,931 *Hyden .. 316 | Murphysville .19.... 859 


/ Murray \ oon ae 194. . 2,089 


Bradshaw eer MOe ce OO E. Bernstadt ill. Maerei | ache gg ee ORO 


*Brandenberg 20. East Point ...62.... 250 


Bremen .......69.. BENDIS! usu! 254 Fan.) 200) | pose eae N 
Brent .......... 6.... *Eddyville ....66...1,442 | *Tpvine Shen BION INeDOw teas se enieh GB 6 ee298 
Brighton .....28.... Hidlene pontisace ae G2 Ste ticle tories aie 43....665 | Nepton .......34.... 235 
Brodhead ..... V7... IDG M oa GHA Monbins bog Stoll Tslandite. ele 46 Gan Nering 552). bees 20 
‘Suid Ca iGoeogoe 9° 834 | *Edmonton ..103.... 250 ing we He Nevada ..... ~-D2..0. 206 
Beomley 222...) 9. *Blizabethto’n 21...1,970 J *New Castle ...8.... 468 
*Brooksville . 12. "12373 | Elkhorn City..86.... 360] *Jackson ..... 82...1,346 | New Haven .._23. --. 405 
*Brownsville ..71.... SMiikton) 2254497 1,22 Jeffersontown 13.... 345 | New Hope 21235... 240 
Bruce ....... 35 Ellisburg ..... 15.... 325 | Jellicocreek ba: --- 546 | New Liberty ...9..°° 944 
Buffalo .......49.. f= Elsmere .......5.... 960 Jonesville ..... - 648) "Newport 3.7/5.6. 280;309 
Bulah wreree+90.... 260 Bivirae 3.25). --112.... 320 | Junction City BB. - 747 | *Nicholasville seidleliel CRO 
Burgin .......52.... 679 | Eminence Sane coaban bey. NGM Gednacest. con ENN 
*Burkesville .105.... 817 Empire , m North Fork....19.... 260 
Burnside .....110...1,117 Epworth IGASING) AX nity Blog 27.... 590 North Middle- 
BSMGIOI sie se cL: ... 426 Erlanger Beeniscen sit ee 116.... 206 town ... .30.... 390 
Ewing ... ESSN eye -..87.... 200 North Pleasure- 

Cc Kewanee 86... . 226 Milley ae ate, Sein O85 
*Cadiz veeee 95... .1,005 F aces Srp o ae oa Nortonville ....68.... 254 
cairnes .....118.... 209 | Fairfield ...... 23. Kirkmansville 97... 206 Oo 
ccalhoun .....46.... 742 | Falcon ..2!- 83... Kirksey ...... 94.... 260 | Oakdale .......82...2.073 
California ..... Hide -+- 248 | Falls of Rough 48... ! Knottsville ...41.... 212 | Oakland . 2"? 1960." "257 
Campbellsburg - 269 | *Falmouth . ils late Ete boar eas Ea Wom eae ees certo Bae 
*Campbellsv’le “4: 11,206 Fancy Farm 92... ,’22 Ie eer OlivewEa isa 38. 11,132 
Camp Nelson 27.... "660 Farmers ,;... See L Olympia se ase oe 
acampton.....81.... 326 | Firebrick 1...) 35.... 260] La Center ....8%.... 426 *Owensboro ...41..16 O11 
@anada  .... 6: 86.... 320 Hiskbuncy ease 5... 250] La Fayette 1.196...) 966 *Owenton ......9...1,024 
Caney, ..)...... 59.... 480 | Fitch .7.....1/38°!"! 380 *La Grange ....%...1,152 *Owingsville ..33....'942 
Caneyville ....48.... 430 Flat Lick’: rite hean 250 | *Lancaster |..54.°.4 517 oOo eee 
Cannel City ..59.... 296 *Flemingsburg 34...1,219 atonvay ete oe 5. ..1,882 
Carbondale ...68.... 200 | Florence ....... 4.... 250 | *Lawrenceb’s 25.1117 725 *Paducah .....88..22,760 
p@arlisle ..... 31...1,283 | Flossie. 11! aps sine Bee layman) 0. fee 119.... 206 | Paint Lick. -54.... 225 
Carrollton eters 2...1,906 Folsomdale ., le -.. 250] *Lebanon ... -51. 523,079 *Paintsville 8 ‘162. --- 942 
Warrsville .....64.:.. 298 Hordes anes +++-29.... 702 | Lebanon Jct. . eee OO hee aris mean e 30...5,859 
CL ae Bema 259 Fordsville ..... 147.22. 649 Hee iGityee un... 81.... 269 | Parkers Lake.110....280 
makevville ....44....230 | Fortbranch | 1114... 360 | *Leitchfield “-.48...1,053 | Parksville .....53.1.. 209 
*Catlettsburg he &: 520 | Fort Thomas ..6..._ 590 Lesbas ...., --111.... 290 | Patesville ..... 42.... 300 
Cave City ...102 -+ 645 Frankfort Lewisburg ....98.... 253 | Peach Orchard.61. -.. 580 
Giyce | ........91.... 250 (Capitol) ...15..10,465 


Lewisport ....42.... 596 Pembroke 


Centertown ...47.... 299 *Franklin *Lexington ....28..35,099 | Perryville 


Centerville ....30.... 290 Fredonia ., 67 42 2Tibertyae sae 75.... 330 | Petersburg .... Gao 
Central City ..69.. -2,D45 Byulton sees 91...2,575 | Little = Race yee B64.) 290) |pPettion Ssenen -41.... 280 
Cerulean .....95....272 Furguson ....110 - 404 | Little Hickm’n 27. °7° 250 | Pewee Valley .. sUe goo (ail 
ehester’ —..... rere 360 G Little Rock ..30.... 280 Peytontown .. 155. -.. 209 
liesley) ....... Gigace 220 Garnettsville ..20.... 290 Livermore ....46...1,220 | *Pikeville . ++. 86. ..1,280 
Chinnville ....36.... 209 Garrison) 0) 52.855" 55206 Livingston ....77....'685 | Pine Hill ./..” 77.... 506 
Cicero Blevstetayevars 26.... 250 | *Geor getown ..16. --4,532 | *London ..... 111...1,638 | Pine Knot.....116.... 209 
BRU ee Ss Sora 36.... 290 | Germantown abel cette oul Tobie ene +++--116.... 250 | *Pineville ....118...2,161 
Clarkson ..... 48....376 | Ghent ...... ++-2.... 421 | *Louisa ..._.). 61...1,356 | Pittsburg ... ae 934 
fig (a 45...1,098 | Gilbertsville --93.... 458 | *Louisville |) 13'333’928 | Pleasant View.116.... 560 
Clay City +++ +57, --- 581 | *Glasgow ....102. --2,316 | Lovelaceville ..87.... 400 | Pleasure 
Clay Switch ..92.... 260 | Glasgow Jct. 102.. °° 303 | Lowes ......... 92.... 220 Ridge Park. .18.... 220 
Clearfield ..... 37. 36.0 209 Glencaei hn anne 3....237 | Ludlow ....._. 5...4,163 | Pleasureville ...8. 522 
Clermont Jonge 22.... 280 | Glensboro -++-.25.... 250 | Lunah ..... °°! Seco Pals |) dexotblenely Gaby 4. 39. | 11,506 
Clinton  .)..5 4. 90...1,497 Glen Dean .,..43 . 269 Powderly ..... 69.... 309 
Cloverport ....43...1,403 Gourd ea 116. ... 360 ELAISE! hanes 86.... 306 
Beomort 2... 017.... 275 | Grahn 12222777 ... 350 | McHenry - 580 | sPrestonsburg 185. .1i,12 
Coalton .......39.... 480 Grahamton . 38 ... 325 | McKinney . othe enn OU) || rea aae epee Oost aSOG 
Cold Spring ...6.... 660 Grand Rivers on ... 320 | McNeal ....... 39.... 206 | xp, inceton’ (\...6%e. 3:01 
Colesburg ..... 21.... 220 | Gratz .........9....213 | *Madisonviile 68". -4,966 | providence 111145.. 12/084 
Povege Hill ..55.... 260 | Gray Rote at ... 400 | {Manchester 112... . 626 Pryorsburg ....92.... 242 
. Se 115.... 260 | *Grayson 111°", 38.... 735 | “Marion ...... 65 -\--1,627)| puncheon . 1... 84.... 390 
Raison Sie Sle.ae 115.... 320 *Greensburg OMA BO Marrowbone -105.... 280 
*Columbia ...106...1,022 *Greenup .....36.... 680 | Marshall ..... Boe ee OU Gainey mine 35.... 285 
Columbus ..... 90.... 970 | *Greenville "! 1169.2 i,604 | Maxon Mili’ | 18811. 360 Quinton (1.7: 110... . 506 
PMC OL eo. cB. orn 248 Greenwood ...110..:.'460 | *Mayfield. ..::92.:'5,916 


Mays Lick ...19.... 308 : 

*Maysville ....19...6,141 | Randville 

Mead aie ees 39.... 200 | Redash ...... 
6 ‘ 


Wonway  ......77.... 226 | Grit 111 320 
Coolidge ....110.:._ 250 jews, lor 11.09 
Paris ie tae. 3 bee Guthrie seeeee.97...1,096 
orinth 9.252). 10... . 252 H 
Cornishville ..52. ..- 360 | Hagerhill .....62.... 251 


Corydon .....40...: 912 | Haldeman °_ "37: ++ 280 Middlesboro ..118...7,308 | *Richmond .- 


*Covington ....5. es Halsey.) 24. 44006) 222390 Middletown ...13.... 302 | Riverton 

Crab Orchard. -76.... 467 | Hamby Sta. : -68.. er eeO He Midway) . oon sOGu mae Ss eobard.) 2 ones 

Crescent Mine 111. - 250 | Hanson .....,68.... 509 Milburn “eee JOD COE | RODDINS «2.25 20820... 
Crescent putes Oeees S00) | Elardin! + se... : 193. - 366 | Millersburg ...30.... 799 Robinety iis Sse Uoope clay) 
Crofton ..... -96.... 402 *Hardinsburg 43....73%] Milton .......- 1.... 355 | Robinson Creek.86.... 250 


Cunningham , : 189. --. 250 | *Harlan .....119.... 560 Mining City ..70.... 2501 Rochester .... {ee 437 


Kentucky Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns 
Rockport 2+. 6598 
Rowland oe. O90 
Rowletts 12.... 233 
Ruddells Mills.30.... Slaughterville 
46. Sloans Valley. 
Smithfield 
*Smithland : 
Smiths Grove.. 
Smith Mills....4 
*Somerset .... 


36.. 
*Russellville ..98... 


Sacramento 
Sadieville 

Saint Charles.. 
Salem 

Salt Lick 
Salvisa 
Salyersville .... 
Sanders 
Sandyfork 
Sardis 

Science 1600 oc 
*Scottsville ... 


Carrollton 
South Gate 
South 

Portsmouth 
Spottsville stack 0 
*Springfield ...50.. 
Stamping 

Ground 
*Stanford 
*Stanton 2 
Stephensport 
Stewartsville 
Stinson 
Stithton 
Sturgis 44. 
Sulphur 
Su’mer Shade. 103. 
Summersville .738. 
Switzer 1 


‘1,329 


Shady Grove... 
Shannondale 
Sharongrove 
Sharpsburg 

Shawhan 

Shelby City. 
*Shelbyville are 
*Shepher dsville. PAAR ee 
Sherburne 34. 
Sherman 

Shively 


Taylor Mines. ‘47. 


Towns 


*Taylorsville 
Templer 

Tipple 

Tolesboro 
*Tomk’sville.. . 
Morechiveht. =... Gl 


Loca. 


Towns 


Wasiote) iis sa.te LE Snes 
Waterford). o.824500 
Water Valley. eee Gee 


Waverly 
Webbville 
Wentz 


Loca. 


Pop. 


360 
206 
- 228 


West Covington 5H 4 i 1 


Travelers Rest. our 
Trenton ae 
Turnersville 

Tyler 

Tyrone 


*West et bhoks oe ae 
West Point. 

Westport 

Wheatcroft : 
White Plains.. 
*Whitesburg 
Whitesville 

*\Wickite sian 
*Williamsburg. ite, A 2, 004 
Williamsport ..62. 
*Williamstown 10. eis 


Valley View.... 
Vanceburg 
Verona 
*Versailles 


Vine _Grove..... 
Woodburn 


Woodville 
Worthville 


Wadady 
Wallsend 


Washington .. 19: 5 : : 


KENTUCKY 


The Blue Grass Regions—Fine Live Stock—Support of the Union Cause 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE. 


Kentucky. Historic name. It is difficult to do 
justice or even partial justice to this state in so 
many ways renowned. Here Daniel Boone explored 
portions of the state in 1769, built a fort at the 
point occupied by the village of Boonsboro, in 
Clark Co., Ky., in 1775. Had numerous skirmishes 
with the Indians, but survived to remove to Upper 
Louisiana, in 1798, to a tract of land, comprising 
2,000 acres, given to him by the Spanish author- 
ities. He settled with his family and followers at 
Charette, on the Missouri River, beyond the in- 
habited regions of the country, and there followed 
the occupation of hunting and trapping bears till 
his death, which occurred in 1820. He was one 
of the daring land seekers and pioneers, who was 
brave enough to contend with the difficulties which 
sometimes beset settlers in a new country. 


DISTINGUISHED MEN OF KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky was the home of Henry Clay for 50 
years, 46 years of which period he ably represented 
his state in Congress, being outspoken in favor of 
the abolition of slavery. He was the author of 
tariff legislation favorable to protecting infant in- 
dustries in the United States; was the author of 
the ‘‘Missouri Compromise,” favored the recogni- 
tion of the South American Republics, the inde- 
pendence of Texas, and many public measures of 
great importance; speaker of the House for a time; 
secretary in cabinet of John Quincy Adams; can- 
didate for Congress in 1824 and 1832 and a most 
graceful and polished speaker. He was for neariy 
a half century one of the most influential members 
of the National legislature ever in Congress. 

Here at Lexington was the home of Cassius M. 
Clay, from 1840 to the close of his official life, as 
Minister to Russia in 1869. He was in the Mexican 
war, was an out and out opponent of slavery. His 
paper, The True America, was destroyed by a pro- 
slavery mob. He subsequently revived his paper 
and circulated it in Kentucky, although printed in 
Cincinnati. His ‘Life, Writings and Speeches’ are 
published in two volumes. 


THE REGION OF FEUDS. 


Here was the feud region of the South, where 
misunderstanding and ill feeling arising between 
two families would go on and on, through a genera- 
tian, the fire of animosity and revenge only becom- 
ing extinguished when the last surviving member 
of one family was shot by a member of the other 
family, which happened to survive. 

Happily these feud quarrels and the manufac- 
ture of illicit whisky by moonshiners in the moun- 
teins are becoming past events in the onward 
march of the civilization of the South. We allude 


to them here only as relics of a peculiar people 
in a past age. 

Though a slave state, every possible effort was 
made by the Governor and the authorities of Ken- 
tucky to Keep the State out of the ranks of the 
seceded states during the Civil War. This was suc- 
cessful in that no act of secessicn was passed, but 
some 40,000 men of the state went into the Con- 
federate service. The loyalty to the Union cause 
was demonstrated, however, by 91,900 troops being 
recruited for the Union side. This is also long 
past history. 


FAMOUS BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky contains the celebrated Blue Grass re- 
gion. From this section of the United States come 
the famous Kentucky high bred horses and the 
premium Shorthorn cattle. 

Of the 40,000 square miles of 
claimed that there are not over 200 square miles 
of irreclaimable land. The southeast part of the 
state is broken by the Cumberland mountains, none 
of whose summits attain over 3,000 feet in height. 
The hills and valleys are well wooded. West and 
north of this region lies a gently undulating up- 
land, intersected by rivers flowing through deep 
valleys. The soil of this region is of the very 
finest quality, being in fact what is known as the 
Blue Grass region, extending from the Ohio River, 
southward, to the Cumberland River, through the 
central portion of the state. The barrens, so called, 
lie to the westward of the blue grass country. The 
region is being brought forward farmed, and though 
naturally not so fertile as the blue grass soil, bids 
fair, under proper management, to be _ profitable 
land to cultivate. 

Land seekers 
region carefully. 


COAL AND HYDRAULIC LIMESTONE FOR 
CEMENTS. 


The coal measures, which occupy the whole east- 
ern part of the state, are a part of the great Appa- 
lachian coal field, which overspreads western Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. 

Limestones of wide extent and great thickness 
are found. Hydraulic limestone is found near the 
falls at Louisville and is extensively used in the 
manufacture of cement. 

The. Mammoth Cave, in Edmenson Co., near 
Green River, is one of the wonders of the world, 
which people from all parts of the earth come 
great distances to see. It has been explored for a 
distance of more than 10 miles. 

That this region has been, in former times, the 
abode of mammoth animals is shown in the finding 
of the remains of the mastodon, mammoth, musk 
ox, elk, ete., in large numbers, : 


territory, it is 


are advised to investigate this 


SALT BEDS OF KENTUCKY. 


In Clay and Meade Cos. salt is obtained in large 
quantity by boring. Iron ores are found in the 
northeast corner of the state, where numerous fur- 
naces are in operation. Other products of the state 
are saltpeter, gypsum, natural gas, asphaltum and 
petroleum. 


WILD ANIMALS AND FORESTS OF KENTUCKY. 


Of the larger wild animals deer yet remain in 
abundance. The smaller animals, including the 
badger, raccoon, groundhog, rabbit, oppossum, etc., 
are yet common, as are the wild turkey, partridge, 
ducks, etc. 

In the forests, which yet cover a large part of 
the State, particularly in the river valleys, may 
be found a numerous variety of trees, comprising 
the ash, elm, white pine, yellow pine, tulip, hick- 
ory, sweet gum, black walnut, sugar maple, white, 
red and black oaks, locust, buckeye, cottonwood, 
coffee tree, cypress and catalpa. 

That enterprising, industrious tillers of the soil 
can be well rewarded for their labor throughout 
all portions of the state, is revealed by a study 
of climatic conditions. The average annual tem- 
perature is about 55. Winter continues from the 
last of November till the first of April, but snow- 
falls are light and seldom remain long upon the 
ground. The average annual rainfall for the state 
is 47 inches, which ensures almost invariably a 
regular and abundant crop. 

With the abundance of streams traversing the 
State in all directions along the elevations it is 
highly probable that many of the valleys could be 
irrigated, making them absolutely free from any 
possibility of loss of crops from drouth. 


FERTILIZING MATERIAL IN THE BLUE GRASS 
REGIO 


The blue grass region covers something over 10, 
000 square miles. This portion of the state is over- 
laid with a substratum of limestone, which is con- 
tinually undergoing decay. This serves as fertilizer, 
enriching the soil to such a degree that abundant 
crops can be grown on the same land for a century 
ee apparently diminishing the fertility of the 
and. 

People in search of location for homes should 
visit the blue grass region. What is there about 
limestone that so tends to fertilize the soil? Is 
it the stone itself in bulk or must it be ‘pulverized? 
Is the disintegration of the stone on the _ soil 
through the natural process of exposure to air 
necessary to secure fertilization? or can this stone 
be ground into a fine meal, taken elsewhere and 
spread upon land with favorable result? 

Used anywhere this limestone is a superior fer- 
tilizer. The agriculturist of the blue grass region 
has the advantage of having this material right on 
the ground, and fortunate is the agriculturist who 
owns a farm in the blue grass country of Ken- 
tucky. 

A very certain crop in this state 
Other crops in their order are corn, 
potatoes, hay and rye. 
the reliable fruits. 

The principal industries in the order of value of 
output are distilling liquors, flour and grist milling, 
lumber making from logs, manufacturing chewing 
and smoking tobacco and snuff, foundry and ma- 
chine shop work, slaughtering and meat packing, 
stemming tobacco, tanning leather, malt liquors, 
wooden goods, iron and steel furniture, agricultural 
implements, cigars, brick, tile and cotton goods. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 

Altitude. Highest at Big Black Mountain, in 
Harlan Co., 4,100 feet. 

Climate. Average annual January temperature at 
Louisville, 84 above, July 79. Extremes, 107 and 
20 below. 

Dimensions. Extreme length of state, 350 miles. 
Extreme width, 175 miles. Area of state, 40,400 
Square miles. 


History. Was formerly a portion of the territory 
of Virginia. The first white explorer was John 
Finley, who went there with a few companions in 
1767. Daniel Boone, Finley and others went there 
in 1770. In 1774 a settlement made at Harrodsburg 
by James Harrod and others. A fort built by 
Daniel Boone at Boonesboro. Several skirmishes 
and battles with the Indians. Kentucky organized 
as a territory in 1790. Admitted to the Union as a 
state in 1792. 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


From an article by W. Stump Farward, published 
in the American Cyclopedia, we gather the fol- 
lowing: 

Mammoth Cave, 


is tobacco. 
oats, wheat, 
Apples and peaches are 


the largest cavern known, situ- 
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ated near Green River in Kentucky, about seventy- 
five miles south by southwest of Louisville. 

Its mouth is reached by passing down a wild 
rocky ravine through a dense forest. It is an ir- 
regular funnel-shaped opening, from fifty to one 
hundred feet in diameter at the top, with steep 
walls about fifty feet high. 

The cave extends about nine miles, and it is 
said that to visit the portions already traversed 
requires from 150 to 200 miles of travel. This vast 
interior contains a succession of marvelous avenues, 
chambers, domes, abysses, grottoes, lakes, rivers, 
cataracts, etc., which for size and wonderful appear- 
ance are unsurpassed. 

The rocks present numerous forms and _ shapes 
of objects in the external world, while stalagmites 
and stalactites of gigantic size and fantastic form 
abound, though not so brilliant and beautiful as are 
found in some other caves. 

Chief among the objects of interest are Silliman’s 
Avenue, about one and a half miles long, from 
twenty to two hundred feet wide, and from twenty 
to forty feet high; Marion’s Avenue, of about the 
same dimensions; the Star Chamber, about 500 feet 
long and seventy feet wide, the ceiling of which, 
seventy feet high, is composed of black gypsum 
and is studded with innumerable white points, 
which by a dim light present a most striking re- 
semblance to stars; and Cleveland’s Cabinet, an 
avenue about two miles long, spanned by an arch 
of fifty feet, with an average central height of ten 
feet. 

By many the last is regarded as the most won- 
derful object in the cave. It is encrusted, from end 
to end, with the most beautiful formations in every 
variety of form. The base of the whole is sulphate 
of lime, in one part of dazzling whiteness and 
perfectly smooth; and in other places crystallized 
so as to glitter like diamonds in the light. 

Growing from this in endless diversified forms is 
a@ substance resembling selenite, translucent and 
imperfectly laminated. Some of the crystals bear 
a striking resemblance to celery, and all are of 
about the same length; while others, a foot or 
more in length, have the color and appearance of 
vanila cream candy; others are set in sulphate of 
lime, in the form of a rose, and others still roll 
out from the base in forms resembling the orna- 
ments on the capital of a Corinthian column. 

. Some of the incrustations are massive and splen- 
did; others are as delicate as the lily or as fancy 
work of shell or wood. 

Sidesaddle Pit, over which rests a dome sixty feet 
high, is about ninety feet deep and twenty feet 
across. This and some of the other pits and domes 
in the cave have been formed out of the solid rock 
by the solvent action of water charged with car- 
bonie acid. 

The deepest of the pits are the Maelstrom, 175 
feet in depth, and twenty feet in diameter, and 
the Bottomless Pit, about the same depth. 

There are several bodies of water in the cave, 
the most considerable being Echo River, which is 
about three-fourths of a mile long, 200 feet wide 
at some points and from ten to thirty feet deep. 
its course being beneath an arched ceiling of 
smooth rock, about fifteen feet high. This river 
has invisible communication with Green River, the 
depth of water and the direction of the current in 
the former being regulated by the stage of water 
in the latter. 

The River Styx, 450 feet long, fifteen to forty feet 
wide, and from thirty to forty feet deep, is spanned 
by an interesting natural bridge about thirty feet 
above it. 

Lake Lethe is about 450 feet long and from ten 
to forty feet wide, and varies in depth from three 
to thirty feet. It lies beneath a ceiling about 
ninety feet above its surface. Its waters some- 
times rise to a height of sixty feet in consequence 
of freshets in Green River. 

The Dead Sea is gloomy body of water some- 
what smaller than the preceding two. Remarkable 
species of animal life are found in the cave in the 
form of an eyeless fish and the eyeless crawfish, 
which are nearly white in color. Another species of 
fish has been found with eyes, but totally blind. 

Other animals known to exist in the cave are 
lizards, frogs, crickets, rats, bats, etc., besides ordi- 
nary fish and crawfish washed in from Green River. 

The atmosphere of the cave is pure and health- 
ful; the temperature, which averages 59 degrees 
above zero, is about the same winter and summer, 
not being affected by climate outside. 

The Mammoth Cave was discovered in 1809 and 
has always been the property of private individuals. 
For sometime after its discovery saltpetre was 
made there. 

In this vicinity are also Proctor’s Cave, about 
three miles in length; White Cave, Diamond Cave 
and Indian Cave, each about a mile long. 


LOUISIANA 


STATE AND THE 60 COUNTIES OF LOUISIANA 
With Their Boundaries 


LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATIONS OF LOUISIANA PARISHES (COUNTIES). 


Loca, County Pop. } Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
Mirreerp ache vete Caddo. .58,200 | 17...... Richland. .15,769 | 33 West Feliciana. .13,449 | 49......... Iberia. .31,262 
Bee ae Bossier eel VSSh soem Franklin. .11,989 | 34 East Feliciana. .20,055 | 50....... St. Mary. .39,368 
Siaretemecshe Webster. .19,186 | 19...... Matusonlscu. ies 35..... St. Helena... 9,172 | 51.,. Assumption. .24,128 
AS eis Ane Claiborne. .25,050 | 20........ Tensas..17,060 | 86... Tangipahoa. .29,160 | 52......St. James. .23,009 
Dieters us Lincoln. .18,485 | 21........ Sabine..19,874 | 37... Washington..18,886 | 53 St. John the 
6......... Union. .20,451 | 22.. Natchitoches. .386,455 | 38..St. Tammany..18,917 Baptist. comer 14,338 
dp Le MOnehouse al SweSGulieoonee cen Grant. .15,958 | 39........ Acadia..31,847 | 54.... Terrebonne. .28,320 
8... West Carroll 5.165249) |(24. 4. 02.) a lSalle: £195402) 205.3. =. Lafayette. .28,733 | 55....La Fourche. .23,111 
9.. East Carroll. .11,637 | 25..... Catahoula. .10,415 |] 41..... St. Martin. .23,070 | 56....St. Charles. .11,207 

10....... DeSoto. .2%7,689 | 26..... Concordia. .14,278 | 42 W.Baton Rouge. .12,636 | 57....... Orleans. 339,075 

i. Red River. .11,402 | 2%........ Vernon. .17,384 | 43....... Iberville. .30,954 | 58...... Jefferson. .18,247 

1 pee . Bienville. .21,776 | 28....... Rapides. .44,545 | 44.,... Ascension. .23,887 | 59... Plaquemines. .12,524 

137 Jackson. .18,818 | 29..... Avoyelles. .34,102 | 45 E. Baton Rouge. .34,580 | 60....St. Bernard... 5,277 

IV ee Udon Lvabeeneisy CEB Ia h IE SI UBi5 oie Calcasieu. .62,767 | 46... Livingstone. .10,627 

15.. . Caldwell.. 8,593 | 31.... St. Landry. .66,661 | 47....... Cameron... 4,288 Total nepsevewere 1,656,388 

16.. Ouachita. 25.830) (Sen season  COUDEE Re races 48.... Vermillion, .26,390 

e e e e e e e 
Louisiana Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
A Albemarle? 22. <bL.)..15202) |) Alliance (os sO 0 esi Oe AIMLLCe | ye elelalelen: 36...1,677 
é AL Dental tte cn ake 1A ATED We banleh Adc weedignnge 56... . 890) ) Anchor <0... 0 sad2eicleiea 

*Apbeville’) 2)... .48). 2,907) || Alden” Bridge..22 22.560) |TAmelia “200.0 508s... 400) Anicie yee. Sdiete. eee 

Abita, Springs<.38)....... 365))| *Alexandria’ )528)..22, 203 | Aumeliay | Neen aaioOss sp 4600 PAM Seven) snpneverare 1S.'. ..86GU) 

Adeline ....... 50.... 808 | Allemands ....56....506 ' Amesville ..... Haare init Soy ab ae 2.... 300 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population, Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Louisiana Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
A AS aes ee 
Arabi tes ar bt Save a D I Morganza,’.... ; 32.... 296 
Arbrot , os : on MOTSel Reet © BD 2a 
* Arcadia I teeta Oy ieee srs went 2: OCP REC Tee tiawiane aoe ++,1.... 520 | Mossville ....! 130.1!) 290 
ony eee o2.... 260 Welcannin a ; Independence -36...1,004 | Mt. Lebanon. -.12.... 260 
Arnaudville ...31.... 279 Delhi LOCA deed telsiieo Once. RED Myrtistown ....1.... 326 
panne S atae ys Reacts ae Delta hae 3 5 
PYBOENS: . cesses. s ~ 
iiking ......... ge UM statar nan eh ne aa Raima nce ssa 59.... 309 
BSUERATE GE! Joie c's sie 0 BA nice Ta. ci aidenine. "30. . 12.400 | Jackson ... -34...2,146 | Naomi ........ 59.... 220 
Avery Island...49.... 208 meas Allemands 56. os 560 JACOD yee a aeiins 71320" --. 275 | *Napoleonville .51.. .1,201 
FAVOCH 22.5200 .0L. +s. 280 Diamond RORNa 360 Jeanerette --..49...2,206 | *Natchitoches Bee area ey) 
vers .........21.... 250 Dincueeee wae & Fe aay til) oui Bab ocacd 24... 689) || Neame’ ....0..). 27.... 500 
iDaGhiOn as asees 845 Jennings) .23... 30...3,925 | Neptune ...... 59.... 330 
*Donaldsville ..44._ 4.090 Jesuit Bend ...59.... 243 INGTON cee 59.... 450 
B Danes "54. .!- 969 | Jonesboro ..... TS Ged SA eases (ape oay 
TCS 43... 906 | Jonesville 121)! 25.... 287 | Nettie 2nd 242 260 
Baldwin Gua a DUA payline nea ca cide Sop Ulenite, et. oc.. 30.... 360 | Newellton ....- 20.... 42 
Bancroft .. POOH TSE hAGhe Pe ice 5.... ¥14 | Junction City...6...: 396 | *New Iberia....49...7,499 
Barataria : 660 Mubberly ia oe 3.1)! 206 INEnabal Aah ood 2 30. 208 
Barham 56 250 DWE es Abia ee K *New Orleans. .57.339,075 
SEAStrOpD .... ss ewe « S04 Danhar LP OT gd 260 *New Roads. ..32.. .1,352 
Batchelor ..... Seen COON I wininp ness rth ke Se Fah Siie siete eee 42.... 250 | Nicholls .......59....'250 
Baton Rouge E Kaplan Dhehaisniieee 48.... 315 INimOcIsi merce aon 2.... 250 
(capital) ....45..14,897 Keatchie oi. ae: LO Se GO) Noblesse steams Ski. 40 
Bayou Goula ..43...1,020 | Hecho .......... 28.... 238 | Kelloggs 
Bayou Lacomb.38.... 600 | *Edgargd (11/7) Bsns 250 Landing .....19.... 350 0) 
Bayou Sara....38....630| Bana ....... 7" 50.225 220) Sennen eos 25 58...1,253 
Baywood ...... 45.... 360 | Elizabeth _.) 7! 30.... 290 | Kentwood .....36...3,609 Oakdale ...... 30.... 500 
LEC) tia 59 660 Ellendale Aree LGHNCIGE 5 San.gag oslenon tes Oak Grove......8.... 398 
ISICHGP 1. ssc 2s as Psa Klotzville .....51.... 508 Oak Ridgets sn Necvniepeen oe, 
BeiCity........:80..... 325 Obexiiingyss Ae 30.... 232 
Belle Alliance.51.... 860 L OU Cityaee nee 1.... 400 
Belledean ..... 29.... 409 5 3.... 898 Old@Rivens a2 ome 250 
Bellerose ...... 51.... 506] Estherwood ...39- .., 544 | Labadieville ...51....506] Olla .......22 24.... 260 
BRETISON ooo eo os 10... 209 | Bunice ........ 31...1,684 | *La Fayette...40.. -6,392 | *Opelousas ....31.. -4,623 
IENUCY oe. ees Re 209 | Evangeline ...39._: . 460 | Lafourche Ornaneeoelenee 2 tee 
*Benton 2.... 318] Evans ........27. Sao ds Crossing ....55....360]| . 
Bermuda .. 22 270 | Evergreen ... 29..:,299] Lake ........: 44. 360 P 
PREDNICE 55 6s oer 781 Lake Arthur...30...1 ,093 
Bertrandville .59. 360 FE oe Charles. .30. 111,449 eaicourtville -51.... 550 
Berwick ...... 50. ‘2, 183 3 ake arcperdue ....49.... 260 
methany . oc... aos 0 *Farmerville : - 6. -.. 598 Providence ...9.., LEGUAT IG disla sooo 41.... 350 
Bienville ......12.... 606 | Rerriday ......26....577] taxeside ...... 47. Patterson ..... 50...2,998 
iG 1112811)! 250 iene? eee eeee 21...1,060 | Tanesville ...), Sie Pearl River....38.... 277 
Blanchard .....1.... 260 ‘Reva te teeee tee Bou EyArrent) 340 4: 26.. Pelicant mycin 10.... 360 
Bogalusa ...... 37...1,808 | 5, RATE 2 SOOO Meee dldativa is oat iho aan Pickering ..... 27.... 750 
Boleyn ;.......22.... 350 | Fordoche ...... 32.... 220 | Lecompte 2... PL op ae Pineville ...... 28...1,212 
olineen ..5....2.... 380 Hees Hilt. -+-28.... noe ALS SENAY Amc ortigode mioneer | Seeeeee 8...: 950 
mBonami ..2....380.... 309 eos aL Daw.0. 21... .1, eo || ena Station). «52982 Plain Dealing...2.... 474 
PEBMUUEN cle siscis netics. 299 | _nrenklin ..... 50.°. .3,857 Leonville ..... Se *Plaquemine ..43.. -4,955 
Bossier ........2 1743 ae SULA One Sie rele i reitaworthiassei. o. Plaucheville  .29..).’380 
Bourg ....! hina 569 eae siekefe!s'6 10. store 308 Lincecum ..... Botele Pleasant Hill..21.... 442 
Boutte ........56.... 309 | Fryeburg ..... 12.... 290 | Little Texas. 151... *Pointe a la 
Bowie ......... 55. E - 1,060 Fullerton .....2%...1,238 mivonicm tone Soni IBOIN®. aac ce 
Boyce . 865 HobDdevly 2555 ives Ce ae Rollockahiern se. 
7 es Bridge. at 4q ,339 G oct port sPenetatare oo Beye pode ba toule . 
oo a ait MDTEQIN we viynte tes ere Sree =Pore -Aulentyee 
Broussard .. Sot gas Coie z eee Ee Sal een Logansport ...10.... Ont barren eas 
TUS V i. . 6% ...42.... 390 Genesee Kien ee 606 | Logtown ...... UGE ee Port Barrow...44...., 802 
Bryceland ....12.... 250 Gheens -1..:1155:°7' 569 | Long. Bridge. ..29.:: Port Mads... 59.... 260 
Bunkie an 64:29. ose Gibsland ee Agog) 065 Longleaf shel els nie, Peon Port Hudson. CTE 350 
Buras . 0. . -59.... 560 Gibsone=.2 oes peter ‘ Longwood ..... eee Port Vincent... --46.... 260 
MEREONW cles 6282... 5. AVG Gilhert me man ee 1 Loreauville ...49.... Potash ...)...59.... 250 
Gladis REN Coes 37. ‘ Loring Punfelalerd:arc 4 Powhatan sees. Zee othe 220 
Cc Glenwild |." sae 506 | Ludington ....30.... Prairieville ...44.... 230 
Good Pine ad 50g | Ludwine ......55.... 220 Provencal jin... 622.50 262 
Bee 1g.... 260 | Grace ......02 1141111 250 | Luling... 156.212 350 
emerge. a0 - 260 Grand Cane....10..7; 485 ILO! Soooe -52...1,026 Q 
Campti .......22.... 664 | Grand Coteau. .31.... 392 M Quitman ......18.... 215 
Carencro ......40.... 609 | Grand Isle..... O8.... 252 Lin = 
Carson ..... Bate ees eee et eee: S00 W areca, oc. 5, <3 44.... 700 
Baiavalies oo... 43.... 306 <Grocusbure “1735.27 96g | McDonoghville..58.. 12,500 Raceland 252.) 55.... 560 
Caspiana .......1.... 250 Greenwood yy ete 250 | Madisonville ..38...1,028 | Ramos ..../°7° 50.... 250 
Cataro ........31.... 260 SGretade £2: chs. a soy |i Mallaras..... 22 50.... 290 | Ramsay ....., Soba me che 
Centerville ---.90,... 509 G@rasce Tet ae egD Aas 506 Mandeville ....38...1,166 Randall) seonso. S778 Gig BND 
Charenton ....50.... 402 Gueydan Diane 4 085 Mangham ..... 17....470 | Randolph ...... 6.... 590 
Chauviu | see -54.... 260 G@aileer re ey ae ’og9 | *Mansfield ....10...1,799 Randolph Jct...6.... 560 
Cheneyville ...28.... 498 | Guiletts ....... saench he Mamnsural a se.ohe 29....695 | Rayne ,........ 39. . 2,247 
niin 1 H PMaNIy sic creic avers 21.... 683 | *Rayville ......17.. -1,079 
Choudrant INVATCOV fapackiae ae 22.... 3890 | Reserve ....... 53.... 408 
Church Point Hackberry ....47.... 220 Maringouin ...43.... 447] Richardson seeciiensiee SHS) 
Cincelare >... .. Hahnville ..... oper SOG IE Mariony pe. 6 Cane. LelG? Ringgold *. .....12 490 
Clarks ..... Fall, Clty... 30.1. .890)| *Marksville ...29.:.1,076| Rio .....0200 37.11. 265 
2Clinton’ .. Hammond -36...2,942 | Marthaville . Noro cae pe ted Ropeling aie reverane DO 438 
Clouterville *Harrisonburg..25.... 361 | Mathews 1,306 | Rochelle 11.12! 23... 660 
Cocoville os Elan pinion sayin 2...1 249 Melville sheen 1,093 | Rosedale ...... 43.... 406 
Colfax . Hawthorn ..... 27.... 280 | Mermenton ....39.... 383 | Roseland ......36.... 586 
Collinston Haynesville). 024.552 663) liter Rouge......%7.... 536 | Rosepine ..... wie dese 6 B25 
Columbia Hecker i. 20 30....400 | Midland ...... 39.... 260 | Ruddock ..... -53.... 708 
Convent Hermitage ....42..., 208 Millikens Bend.19. 260) | MRAIStOnNs eles see cate -3,377 
Converse ., 1s lOGl FO Gedigecal Kise oe Welton eae as 40... . 206 Rustville ......27.... 250 
‘C106 =) Si ETO Nia oe cere Stay SMiinidlen: Vaavsiee ce 3...3,002 
Cottonport *Homer sine ee Moberly .......56.... 508 Ss 
Cotton Valley. EVO D Chet siesta atc neers Seis FMonroe! .)lece 16. .10,209 
,coushatta Hornbeck : Montpelier ....35.... 660 | Saint Amelia. .52.... 250 
*Covington Hosston Montrose ...... 22.... 250 | *St. Bernard. -60.... 560 
*Crowley .. *Houma : Mooringsport ...1.... 709 | St. Francisville, 33.... 966 
Cut (Off. ..).. Husser ae Moreauville ...29..., 7428] St. Gabriel... .. 750 
Cypremort Hydropolis ... “39. Morgan City...50...5,477 | *St. Joseph. .. 740 


Louisiana Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca Pop. 
*St. Martinville.41...2,318 | Springhill ...... Seienneoe 
St. Patricks....52.... 260 | Stables .......27.... 620 
Si eEVOS@isiclefere ie) 56....506 | Standard .....24.... 806 
St. Tammany..38.... 275 | Starlding .....38.... 260 
Saline ........12.... 346 |] Sterlington ...16.... 406 
Sarepta ./2.....038.2.. 820 | Strader ~2.....36.).. 290 
Scotland .....45.... 209 | Sulphur .......30.... 350 
SEG Pano oboe CUS Beatin Sal so Gounoo sone oom La) 
Seulens iejatetereterens 56.... 269 | Sunset ........d1.... 377 
Selma) 2... 5.028.... 860 | Sycamore .....28.... 290 
Seymourville ..43.... 560 Sk: 
*Shreveport ....1..28,015 | Taft Station...56.... 596 
GUDLeya teens eee eee 2S 0 ie bauliealetay i sree 19.... 847 
Simsboro .......5.... 282 | Tangipahoa ...36.... 394 
Slaugehter 3...) 34.... 284 | Terre Haute....53.... 250 
Siidleliittien niece 38...2,188 | *Thibodaux ...55...3,824 
Smoke Bend ..44.... 660 | Tioga .........28.... 633 
Sodus .........21.... 350 | Torras ........32.... 560 
Solitude. s..c!- 35) 02. 208 | Tremont ...5...0-5..- 006 
Springville ....46.... 250 | Trout ........ -24.... 502 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop 
U Weeks rite striaiet: 49.... 260 
JOP HV EN ep eion.S PA dale o ADO IVVEISIN eles ci elerels 30...1,250 
Vv Westlake .....30...1,500 
Vacherie ..... .52.... 250 | West Monroe. .16...1,127 
Wats F 6 Westwego ..... 58.... 560 
Vacherie Sta...52.... 260 : 
aieoue White Castle. ..43...2,289 
Wenice secs. O09 -)5 « 480 Whitehal 46 206 
Verda: Grau pears enO phe S00 


"350 Wilson!) Sates. cerce4cterenpaer 


Victoria, 2... 628-5. *WG 
*VG + Winnfield ....14...2,925 
Scale wo sens 285+. LeBES |e winnsboro” ssl S i emewae 
FO EE vs DOO SN ie Winona: Qacsescl4eneeees 
Ville Platte....31.... 603 Wyatt 13 336 
Winton ae acne es0n sa 1S09 y ROSA OIE 3 50 
Viva Waele adenine S26 we 

Ww Yellow Pine....3...1,000 


Walker ;...-+-46.... 502 | YOUneaville! 5 cS0e ee 


Wallace xicccdoe oct SOD Z 

Walls Lake....16.... 290 | Zachary BGO oe Sano cl!) 
Washington ...31...1,528 | Zimmerman ...28.... 560 
Water Proof...20....445 | Zwolle ........21.... 943 


LOUISIANA 


An Ideal Region for the Agriculturist on a Fertile Soil Made from the Wash of Many States 


So many good things are to be said of Louisiana 
it is difficult to do the State justice with the 
limited space at our command. 


COUNTRY LAND BELOW RIVER LEVEL 


So far as topography of the State is concerned 
it has the single disadvantage in some portions of 
being low, much of the southern part of the State 
being not more than ten feet above sea level and 
liable to frequent inundations. The land along 
the Mississippi River, below New Orleans, and 
120 miles above, is below the surface of the river 
at high water and is protected from inundation 
by artificial embankment, called levees, A break 
in the levee, called a crevasse, sometimes occurs, 
inundating hundreds of thousands of acres of 
valuable land. 


At present the levee lines by which the shores 
of rivers are protected in Louisiana from overflow 
are about 1,430 miles long. Of this 865 miles are 
situated on the Mississippi River, 395 miles on the 
Red River and tributaries, 70 miles on the Atcha- 
folaya and 150 miles on Bayou Lafourche. 


COST OF MAINTAINING THE LEVEES 


To maintain the levees, and protect all low land 
from inundation, the State levies a general tax of 
one mill on the dollar, which yields $315,000 a year. 
A special tax of 2% cents per acre and a produce 
tax is levied, in the levee district, which yields 
$1,000,000 annually. Besides this the United States 
Government has expended for several years yearly 
about $700,000 for levee protection through the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. Thus it is seen that 
a thoroughly efficient system is being pursued for 
the protection of the agricultural interests in 
Louisiana. 


While this is something of a tax on farmers of 
this region, it is so light, compared with benefits, 
that no one complains. It should be understood 
that this vast area of low land, comprising about 
one-half of the State, for thousands of years, has 
been receiving fertilizing sediment brought down 
by the Mississippi River, from the up country. 


As the soil in the valleys of Egypt have, for 
countless centuries, been enriched by the over- 
flow of the Nile, so these Louisiana low lands 
posssess a soil of the very richest fertility. Added 
to this an annual rainfall, in this section, of over 
60 inches, accounts for the fact of abundant crops 
and no crop failures. 


WHAT CAN BE GROWN IN LOUISIANA 


Should the question be asked as to what can be 
grown here, the reply may be, ‘Ask what can- 
not be grown.’’ 


Either on the uplands or the lowlands, nearly 
all crops, natural to the North, can be _ grown, 
the warm temperature, long seasons with abundant 
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rainfall, permitting two or three crops to be grown 
on the same land during a year. 

Included in the list of crops which can be grown 
are vegetables of all kinds, fruits in great variety, 
pecans and oranges in South Louisiana; bananas 
and pineapple on the Gulf Coast; sugar cane all 
over the State; rice, cotton and a great many other 
products. 


“LOUISIANA YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW” 


Walter Parker has written an article on the 
changes taking place in the agricultural devclop- 
ment of the State, particularly with reference to 
the reclamation of wet lands, which contains much 
important information. He says: 


Because Louisiana’s climate is mild and her soil 
is immensely fertile, her sons and daughters have 
never had to work very hard to earn the necessaries 
of life. And it has only been recently, when great 
tracts of Louisiana’s alluvial prairies began pass- 
ing from the hands _ of ancient owners into the 
hands of enterprising land developers, that the 
spirit of American enterprise, as it is understood 
throughout the Middle West, became manifest. The 
work of reclamation and development is now pro- 
gressing rapidly, and thousands of thrifty farmers 
become land owners and move into the State each 
year. 


Yesterday, Louisiana was the home of the great 
planter whose broad acres of sugar cane and cotton 
were cultivated by hired negro labor. The planter 
and his family resided in pleasure-loving New Or- 
leans. On many a place of 5,000 acres no more 
than five white men resided. The negro does not 
vote in Louisiana because of the property and edu- 
cational qualifications, Consequently, throughout the 
richest agricultural areas in the State the franchise 
was largely exercised by men whose direct in- 
terests were more or less plutocratic, therefore 
ety, contrary to the spirit of the great Middle 

est, 


Today, all this is undergoing complete change. 
The huge stretches of alluvial prairies, which were 
built up by silt deposits from the overflowing Mis- 
sissippi river, are being drained by modern ma- 
chinery in such a way as to create navigable canals 
to the harbor at New Orleans out of each main 
drainage canal. These virgin tracts are subdivided 
into 10, 20 and 40-acre farms and sold to home- 
seekers from Indiana, Illinois and other States, and 
to Hollanders, Germans and other high type agri- 
culturists at less than half the price per acre the 
half worn- out farm lands in the Middle West now 
sell for. 


THE BEGINNING OF RECLAMATION 


The work of reclamation began two years ago 
when the State of Louisiana withdrew all taxes on 
real estate mortgage loans, reclamation bond issues 
and similar forms of investment, and the influx of 
homeseekers began immediately. Because’ these 
artificially drained farms are highly productive and 
relatively cheap, the demand for them has run 
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ahead of the ability of the drainage machines, 
and in order to meet this demand, plantation es- 
tates are being cut up and sold off in small tracts. 
In this way all comers are served, and at the same 
time hundreds of voters are occupying areas on 
which hundreds of people lived but of which very 
few could vote. This means a complete change in 
the political aspect of agricultural Louisiana, and 
with that change is developing much greater agri- 


cultural influences on State and parish political 
affairs. This will mean better schools and more 
of them, better roads and expanding enterprise, 


which of course means better markets and im- 


proving values generally. 


The Louisiana of tomorrow will be a very differ- 
ent commonwealth from that of yesterday, although 
the mild climate, the sea breezes, the hospitality 
of the people, and the wonderful soil will undergo 
no change. The metamorphosis will relate strictly 
to the use the new population will make of the 
advantages Nature has provided. 


The new plows will plow deep and often—there 
is almost no limit to the productiveness of the 
soil nor is there any ice or snow to terminate 
growth and maturity—and the owners will accumu- 
late bank rolls for later use. 


Rapid refrigerator trains will haul Louisiana fruit 
and vegetables into the northern markets in in- 
creasing volume both before and after other sections 
can supply those markets. 


ONE MILLION ACRES NEAR NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, which has never had suburbs, will 
rest in the center of a 1,000,000-acre garden in- 
tensively cultivated in 10-acre units. It will all 
be suburbs, closely linked with the city by inter- 
urban car lines, 


The opening of the Panama Canal will create 
many new enterprises in city and Sate, and all of 
the new workers will require food. The clothing 
bill in South Louisiana does not have to include 
flannels and furs. 


The other day a party of New York investors 
paid $600,000 for a canal that connects the Mis- 
sissippi River with the Mississippi Sound in order 
to obtain an all-water route from the Alabama 
coal mines to New Orleans, where they will spend 
millions in creating a great coaling station from 
which to supply the demand the Panama Canal 
will create. : 


Another concern has arranged to establish a 
great packing plant at New Orleans to take care 
of the cattle that will be imported from South 
America. They expect the Panama Canal to give 
impetus to this new traffic. 


Recently Louisiana exempted all over-sea steam- 
ship lines domiciled in Louisiana from taxation in 
order to encourage direct steamship lines from New 
Orleans to South America, where corn and manu- 
factures are needed, and to the Far Hast, where 
cotton, rice and manufactures are needed. 


Even now, about $25,000 worth of fresh vegetables 
from this part of the world are shipped to Panama 
each week, and the canal is not yet ready for 
business. 


ONCE A PART OF THE GULF OF MEXICO 


The soil formation of the Mississippi Valley, and 
particularly of Southern Louisiana, stands in a 
class by itself. Southern Louisiana was once a 
part of the Gulf of Mexico, and the land was 
built up from the bottom of the sea by silt de- 
posits brought down by the river. The tributaries 
of the Mississippi river drain more than twenty 
States—the twenty States that during the past 
half century have stood at the head of the agri- 
cultural list. 


The soil in all these States is constantly washing, 
aid in solution is carried southward by the several 
rivers. These rivers rise at different times of the 
season from freshets, and from the melting of 
snow and ice. In this way at different times each 
year during many hundreds of years thin layers of 
the silt from various soils in the various sections 
Were deposited in the sea, and gradually built up 
what is now the sugar, rice, orange and vegetable 
district of Louisiana. The land is all soil plum 
to the bottom of the prehistoric sea. 

Some fifty years ago the building of levees pro- 
tected these alluvial prairies from further overflows, 
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and the great river is now busily engaged in exten- 
ding Louisiana further and further to the south- 
ward in the Gulf. The drainage of these alluvial 
prairies began only three years ago when freedom 
from taxation, the invention of practical machinery, 
the high cost of living, the high price of Middle 
West lands, and the approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal turned widespread interest on Louis- 
jana. 


LOUISIANA AN EXPORTER INSTEAD OF AN 
IMPORTER 


Since then Louisiana has become an exporter of 
corn in place of an importer, which was easy since 
the production of fifty bushels an acre without 
cultivation from sod corn is a simple matter on the 
alluvial prairies. : 


Recently, at the National Corn Exhibit at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a 17-year-old boy—Stephen Henry, of 
Melrose, La.—won first prize in competition with 
46,000 other boys. Henry exhibited the best ten 
ears, and won on 138 bushels grown by him on less 
than one acre at a total cost of 13% cents per 
bushel, For the honor of representing Louisiana 
at the Columbus Show many boys competed with 
young Henry, and more than 100 of them produced 
over 100 bushels on a single acre. 


Because of the open winter and the bottomless 
soil, the enterprising South Louisiana farmer who 
desires to pile up profit may keep his land con- 
tinuously in use. During the winter, cabbages, 
onions and similar stuff are grown. Late winter 
finds the land planted in all kinds of high priced 
vegetables. Late in March the land goes into 
corn, which is harvested in July, sun dried and 
ready for export. During the fall many vegetables 
to catch the late season northern markets grow in 
profusion. Meanwhile, the busy farmer has no 
worries concerning fertilizer, nor does he fear soil 
exhaustion. 


WHY SOIL IS SO RICH 


On top of all the soil in South Louisiana there 
is a layer three to four feet thick of humus 
or decayed vegetable matter mixed in with the 
silt. The rich silt itself has no bottom. 


Of this soil combination in Louisiana, Prof, Fir- 
man G. Bear, Chief Chemist of the Ohio State 
University, after having made an exhaustive an- 


alysis, said: 

_“There is enough nitrogen present in the first 
eight inches to supply nitrogen for 1,000 fifty- 
bushel crops of corn. I have never analyzed a 


soil with so high a percentage of nitrogen.’’ 


Corn experts estimate that in 1911 Louisiana 
will export 60,000,000 bushels of corn, 100,000,000 
bushels in 1912, and probably 200,000,000 by 1915. 
Five years ago Louisiana annually imported 20,- 
000,000 bushels of corn for feeding purposes. 


Great credit is due the Louisiana Meadows Co., 
of New Orleans, the pioneers in the reclamation of 
the alluvial wet prairies of Southern Louisiana, for 
the remarkable transformation of vast areas of these 
wet lands into veritable gardens, with beautiful nav- 
igable canals—like Holland—to each farm, and the 
northern and western farmer with all his energy, 
progressiveness and courage, cultivating this wonder- 
fully fertile soil the year round, much to his profit 
and happiness. 


CONDENSED FACTS RELATING TO 
LOUISIANA 


Altitude: Highest in State at Arcadia, Bienville 
county, 3868 feet. 
Climate:. New Orleans, average temperature in 


January, 54; in July, 84; extreme, 102 and 7 above. 
Annual rainfall, 60.5 inches. 


Dimensions: Extreme length, 275 miles; extreme 
width, 280 miles. 

Mardi Gras: February. 

History: Visited by DeSoto, 1541; Marquette, 


1673; LaSalle, 1682. Settlements made site of New 
Orleans about 1706. The territory ceded to Spain 
in 1762 and retroceded to France in 1800. Through 
Louisiana purchase came to United States in 1803. 
Seceded from Union in 1861. Captured by Samuel 


Farragut in 1862 and turned over to the Federal 
Army, General Butler coming into control of the 
city, succeeded by General Banks, Readmitted to 


the Union, 1868. 


— 
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STATE AND THE 16 COUNTIES OF MAINE 
With Their Boundaries 


LOCATION 
AND pe LATION 


MAINE COUNTIES 


Lo- 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. 
tion 1910 
ayeidiaie Sia Oxford. .36,256 
TION Franklin. .19,119 
3.......Somerset. .36,301 
4.... Piscataquis. .19,887 
ickevs os Penobscot. .85,285 
6 Aroostook. .74,664 
Misielstescieeiies EVOL OSs020 
8... Cumberland.112,014 
9. Androscoggin. .59,822 
NOs sabe Kennebec. .62,863 
11.... Sagadohoc. .18,574 
Ae ene Lincoln. .18,216 
Save pcyshek sate Knox. .28,981 
ae tes oe Waldo. .23,383 
15.. Hancock. .35,575 
16. Washington. .49,905 
NOUBA My ctalevele lets 742,371 

LOCATION 


AND POPULATION 
OF 


MAINE CITIES AND 
VILLAGES 
1910 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


A 
Abbot Village ..4.... 


ACAGIAN jal seteiersyescte 6. 
be CUES SU Aretha - 
Addison = 
Albany 5 
PALO hei ci crete ate : 
Alexander ; 
*Alfred = 
FAN IT AMAR eral ape rsierere 2. 
ESPON Me aate yet win mire > 
Amherst : 
Andover 1 
VASO! | hGressie\ete eens 
Appleton 
Argyle 
Ashland 
Athens 
Atkinson folate 
PAETATUUIC) Gaie a. skare 15.... 432 
MONTH UU © Sisters wis 99. .15,064 
Augusta (capital) 
eraheyaloielenerer - 10. 13,211 
B 
Bailey Island ..8.... 506 
Baldwin” <)..)s stB.netes LOO 
Lastnalevone oh amon 5. .24,803 
Bar Harbor 15...1,181 
Baines epee nore LG eee 
SS eatin Vals sate sates 11...9,396 
IBXEENIEL vee Sb Srecc 16.. 508 
Beans Corner ..2.... 250 
SIS eliasitiws ariel «ste 14...4,618 
Belgrade ...... 10.... 450 
Belgrade Lakes 
Dhara tones cele Saabs 360 
RS Orval Sums erchaaiedcnare Riles (OO. 
Benedicta ......6.... 450 
inysyalkoval targa mae 10.. B20 
Benton Falls ..10.. 240 


Berry Mills ....2.... 250 


letruayeelte (ie hea ae %...2,280 
Bethel. sce ae 1.... 834 
Biddeford | 5). oe: 7. .17,079 
Biddeford Pool .%.... 480 
IBM E NEM iaes ase Sielsta ee: 
(SVAINGW ae aise vlc Grice OO 
iBslanehamnd y Faust 4.2...) 248 
Bhwe CELI cis <2 15... 1,828 
Bolsters Mills ..8.... 420 
Boothbay, o.o-- 12..... 320 
Booth Bay Harbor 

Ria eyalentene asia 12. ,060 
Bouchard Wc -nee 6. 506 
IBGUNGATLY skis 2. 6. 360 
Bowdoin ...... Mss 420 
Bowdoinham ..11...1,302 


Touns Loca. Pop. 
Bowery Beach 8.... 308 
Bradtond! ec. On oss 400 
Bradford Center 5.... 
5 
mere aces 
5...5,667 

Bridgewater Center 

eeaercreieie ciekarcnencle 6.... 586 
iBridetoni ie. suse 8... 2,660 
Bridgton Junction 

Sod SAG Seo ie 310 
BTS DtOM Pielke eel site 434 
IES TUStO] es ccnetenere 12.... 706 
Brookliny ie. a 15.... 506 
BrOOKS octet ere ce 14,... 669 
Brooksville woe 410 
Brookton. —. 36.2: 16.... 429 
Brownfield ..... 1...1,025 
Brownville ..... 4...1,570 
Brownville Junction 

SOOO AO IAS hi 389 
Brunswick ....8...5,841 
Bryant Pond ...1...). 250 
Buckfield . o. hc 1 estes OT 
Bucksport ....15...2,239 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


Bucksport Center 
15 


Burleigh 
Burlington 


Burnham 

ISUERCOIN | oiainneree is ce 
Buxton Center .%.... 280 
IByTON wenicvovacvbsicieien OG 
Malas irre rcwiass 16...6,116 
Cambridge ..... eee: 
G@amiden! Feyarets ier 3...3,015 
WamiaaNiey Syejetelerevere 3...1,130 
Ganitonee ae ae sere DS aula R3 
Cape Elizabeth 8.... 780 
Cape Jellison ..14...1,202 
Cape Neddick..%.. 260 
Cape Porpoise .7.... 660 
Carectumile (oresi0in c= Bao oie eal ies) 
Cariboo. ssn 6...8,37% 
@armels | s:c\-/stetes 5...1,066 
Garrone 5.... 546 
Carthage vice 2. 280 
Gary Seca ears Gens 420 
GaAs Cow mate sinle clare 8.. 810 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Cashs Corner 2 Suetcenene 
Gastine’ cee TSS. 947 
Caswell Planta .6.. 375 
Center Lincolnville 

na tors.c pre DOO 
Center Lovell ...1.... 260 
Center Montville 

wteiajtet state, sisters 14.... 352 
Centraltown ...9...1,060 
Chain of Ponds.2.... 250 
Charleston) <cct 796 
Charlotterensrr 16... ole 
Chase Mills ....9.... 200 
Chebeaque Island 

Dior wr alfer cl uate tees $2) ooe 
Ghelsea™ f52 05 cree 10. ..3,216 
Cherryfield 16...1,800 
Chester’ = 2. sfic.ancte 5.... 402 
Chesterville ....2.... 250 
Chinas bse esos 10.... 550 
Chisholm. ae 2.... 806 
GLUETOM MES s errant 5.0). Cee: 
Clinton sto. ceee 10...1,398 
Columbiana. 16.... 516 
Columbia Falls16.... 698 


Maine Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Cooper .......-.16.... 264 | Falmouth Boresiae), KSItHEny = s.cle cles 6 ’cead,Doo) | MUSCONZUS) .. -«L2.). 1. GOS 
Coopers Mills .12.... 450 Ceidkiccieeise cone ee ceOul Httery, “Depot stisc<. F420 [| MyPick | theese nce» 0 20G 
Corinna ........5...1,102 | Farmingdale . -10.. ... 850 | Kittery Point...7...1,062 N 
Corinth ........5.... 240 | *Farmington  ..2.. .3,210 | Knightville ....8.... 666 Naplesiy wclentesh Sees 46 
Cornish .......%...1,118 | Farmington Falis ERGnies Han ododoultocoe rel | SNiGeaoris aka umole as Ie 
RaTTTG AL Ger Soke hae oe cc OO) To ae oaks Searnaisisl are 2.... 430 | Knox Station .14.... 250 MORRIE! Goasnoctocns Cts 
Costigan ones Se Oneisiencoo. Fayette .......10.... 299 L New Gloucester 8...1,125 
Crawford . 16 .. 206 | Five Islands ...11 ....260 | LaGrange ..... Hee ROA uNaaeh alle eens SG 
Crouseville ....6.... 275 | Fort Fairfield ..6...4,381 | Lake View ..... 4.... 225 | New Harbor 12.... 360 
Cumberland Center Fort Kent .....6...3,710 | Lambert Lake 16.... 250 | New Limerick 6 606 
epaievalofalovsuaie 8.... 672 | Foxcroft and Lawrences Newport ..... 1,096 
Cumberland Mills IDOWEIT aintielatcie cloves MEME GoGoond! Vaoon eG || eee jemmalemel cele oa Ce 
estore sraier eis Frankfort ; Lebanon .. %...1,260 | New Sharon ...2...1,064 
Curtis Corner ..9. Branklin sci er Lee secree .5...- 825 | New Sweden ..6.... 507 
Cushing .......13 Freedom ......14....3 Leeds ...+.-...-9---1,066 | Now Vineyard ..2.... 660 


Mnplera. sce seLO..-)-. 462) IH reeman os). ecient. oe Levant .......-5.-.. 789 | Nopleboro 


D Freeport .......8..., 965 | Lewiston .....-.9..26,24% | Norlands ....... 9.... 286 
Damariscotta ..12...1,012 | Frenchville ... cc. -1,660 | Lexington ......3..-. 231 | Norridgewock .3...1,706 
Damariscotta Mills Friendship ... Re 1,080 | Liberty .......14.... 737 | North Amity ..6. 290 

Reig Pe Se Pe Since Hinyeburei i ererca. 540 Ligonia ......--8.... 259 | North Anson ...3...1,206 
Danforth ..-...16...1,380 | Fryeburg Center f .-. 240 | Limerick ......%.... 806 | North Auburn .9.... 266 
Davidson ......5.... 202 G Limestone ....-6...1,480 | North Bath ...11.... 210 
Dayton ........7%.... 560 | Gardiner .......10...5,311 | Limington .....7...1,086 | North Belgrade 10.... 240 
Weatwateh wwesssuee. SSO | Garland iicwwccsO.. laualeelial, Als dla Ge ..5...1,167 | North Berwick 1%...1,809 


Dedham ......15.... 290 | Georgetown ...11. Lincoln Center .5.... 360 | North Bradford 5.... 320 


Deer Isle . -15.... 897 | Gilead .........1 Lincolnville ...14...1,200 | North Bridgton 8.... 490 
Denmark A a ceo eee Goodrich ... 4 af eens peannos o : att: North Brooks- 
Dennysville ...16.... 452 | Goodwins Mills - HIGDON stellate joodwencey SA ay woh 15. 
Wetroit lesl..+s-+5---. 990 | Gore 050.55 -- 8 Lisbon Falls se ean aoe North Buckfield 1.... 
Wexter ccs es secs eeo040 | Gorham .2)2....8 Litchfield seelausre 10.... 306 | North Carmel .5.... 
Dickey .....-..6.... 250 | Gouldsboro ....15.. Litchfield Cor- North Castine .15.... 349 
Dixfield ........1.... 563 | Grand Isle .....6 (MTS... 2-222 e- 10.... 580 | North Chapleigh 7.... 466 
Dixmont .......5.... 334 | Grand Lake Little Deer Isle 15.. 5 262 North Chester- 
Dorman ....... 16.... 206 Stream .... aoe Little River ...9...2,206 Ville eas oe eee 2.... 206 
*Dover and Foxcroft Gray emcee ae Littleton ......-.6.... 924 | North Cornville 3.... 220 
Beles cont 4...1,908 | Great Works ...5. Livermore :....9...- 846 | North Cutler ..16.... 202 
Dover South a 50 coe Wace “ eee BE re POUT . ey North Deer Isle 15. ine 375 
ode cooouo omar see we yreene .......-9.... 648 songceove ..-..-1ld..-- North Dexter ..5.... 
Dresden ...... 12.... 305 | Greenville ..... 4...1,420 | Lovells ........ 1.... 691 | North Dixmont .5.... 240 
Benen Mills apo eae enn Greenville Junc- 4 aan Powell petioree .5..-- 460 | Northeast Har- ae 
MEV AEN. \cj0.ccee Wikis Goaduandoc Bobo ek. ower Gran DOP Nene a alone GOGO 
Dry Mills ......8.... 280 | Greenwood .....1.... 727 Isle ..-+-+e+s 6....534 | North Edge- 
Durham .......9.... 587% | Guilford .......4...1,508 | Lubec ........- 16...3,363 Comb ae ee Ae 12.... 393 
Dyer Se ...6.... 250 H THTATO Wie clerrelere ..6.... 409 North Eryebure 1. ae 210 
Hallowell .....10...2,864 M ort orham ate 
Eagle Lake ....6.... 762 | Hamlin ......- ..6.... 560 = _... 250 | North Gray ....8.... 262 
East Baldwin ..8....380| Hampden ..-.. 15.111 506 | McKinley ...--8-+5 ogo | North Haven .113.... 655 
Bast Benton ..10....220 | Hampden High- ; 5304416. .1187 | North Islesboro 14.... 630 
PesBiee Ell 15..:.210 | lands ....--...5--.. 582 | Mechias Port -"o-:* ‘org | North Jay \..... 2.12. 450 
cee eo Bas | Peamece osesr ors ae | Madawaska ---8.--2.008 | Norn Mone 
East Brownfield 1.... 340 | Harmony .......3.... 660 2 Tens ial Bx ORT MOUTHS Seer .+- 480 
East Corinth 5....589 | Harrington ....16.... 865 Madre aes as a *** 56g | North Newburg 5.... 220 
Bast Dixfield...1.... 250 | Harrison ....... Sac) Goll ae cnast oO 40 525 | North New 
East Eddington 5.... 620 | Hartford ....... |RSS AN 14 [taser = agar DT, ge Castle Ct wcan 12.... 250 
Hast Tampden 5.... 360] Hartland ......3.... 974 | yaniegrove North New Port- 
East Harpswell 8.... 240 | Hastings........ 12 Maniston : Jemdtiiw sot 3.... 550 
Bast Hiram ....1....310 | Haynesville .... AIAG ois eae eae North Newry ..1.... 286 
East Holden ...5.... 209 | Haywood ....... M Hill” D North Parson- 
East Jackson ..14....222 | Hebron ..... sine AEA EeGa Oe a neO cs S216 Pana oaene ala S66 


0 

* Ko North Perry ..16.... 206 
Mattawamkeag -5..-- B27 | Nortnport 2... 14.15. BAS 
Mattocks .------8---+ 204 | North Raymond 8.... 268 


East Lamoine 15.... 250 | Hebron Station: 
East Lebanon ..%....250 | Hermon ...... 
East Limington %.... 262 | Highisle ....... 


_ 
DHE 


Gy: 

Gee 

ils 

Use 

Be : 

i i cee Maxime .....-. aes 
East Livermore 9...2,641 | Highland Lake 8.... 320 9...1,687 | North Scarboro 8.... 306 
ete sa. SEO tuliman «08. sc6.. 1, 2809 soem’ ‘Falis 9.1 Sa | North Sullivan 15...: 220 
East Machias .16...1,637 | Hiram .........1.... 393 | weaford Center 4.... 282 North Vassal- 
East Madison ..3.... Hodgdon .......6...1,506 | wradomac .....-12.-.- 390 Donor. --10.... 782 
East Millinocket 5. Hollis Center ...7%.... 308 WadwWay. Woe cscicbe 26.08 North Waldo-. 
MIPStONy sie ds ee Ge Hope ss )le ele sc oho. «300! | Wrorcer’ ..svencs Bees 490 DOrO We oes sediaelereieoO 
East Orland ...15. *Houlton .......6...5,845 | yressalonskee .10.... 240 North Water- 
Hast Orrington .5.. Tiowlandies sco le Dice OS) | nTesdcol lnk aa: a 21065 DOTOM eee = woeede eee 460 
Hast Otisfield ..8.. Hudson ........5.... 510 | widdletown ....5...- 306 North Water- A 
East Parsonsfield Hulls Cove ....1§.... 260 | wilford .......- B88 LONG eis AEA LAD Se 206 
aoondde aade aac Hurricane Millbridge .....16...1,963 North Wayne .10.... 206 
Hast Polina! wie... Telandes. aelos 1-266, | rime Greeks. oo: ican BIRD North White- - 
Eastport ...... 16.2: I Millinocket ..... Bie nsieesa|e © Cell 2: oes oes aan 
Hast Raymond .8.... Indian River ..16.... 206 | Milltown ...... 16; ..1,200/| Nort” Wind am 8.... 350 
East Sangerville 4.... industry wees Pee DDS NNTilie svVallage:s we: Pe ee Sih a k ood- 1 x 
Hast Sebago ...8.... 280 | Island Falls ....6...1,550 | Milo ........-:: 4... 2,556 StOCI cerels cia leieilloln mia OO 
Bast Sullivan .15....425 | Islesboro ......14....2%6 | Milo Junction...4.. North Yar- 
East Sumner ...1.... 480 J Milton Planta- THLOUCH | eis evevele let eialere 306 
eee ero Tackitam Pea mest She Wi tons. tar. taclscns SUMP NCTM Ae Sahoo +1... 5,358 
Bian)!" > 10.... 350 | Jackson .......14.... 380 | Minot .........-9.... 280 r) 

East Waterford 1....250| Jay ....112111.21113,987 | Minot Station -.9..1. 462 | Oakfield ....... Benatcks 
Hast Wilton ...2....430| Jefferson .--..-12..-1,155 | Minturn .......15.... 250 | Oakfield Station 6.... 250 


4 
1 
9 
3 

East Winn . 5.... 236 | Joemtland ......6.... 308 | Monarda_ ......6.... 222 | Oakland ......10...2,405 
0 
4 
4 
6 
4 
3 


Eden ......... 15...4,441 | Jonesboro .....16.... 624 | Monmouth ....10...1,236 | Oaks ..... Be bog iced) 
Eliot ....++-..7..., 650 TP EEo ott Seste Gates, Le Monroe .......14.... 829 | Oceanville ....15.... 250 
*Hlisworth ....15...3,549 K Nionson fh eecsee Lee dezot | OSUN OUTED voici .tasisini se OUD 
Ellsworth Falls 15.... 420 | %atahdin Iron Monticello ..-..6...1,332 | Olamon_.......5.... 240 
Empire Road ..9.... 347 Works .......4 Montville”... .4420.4,068 |/Old) Orchard) 1.772. 22 75% 
Enfield ..... ----5.... 389 | Keegan .. 6 Moose River ...3.... 360 | Oldtown ee yee a comes 
Etna ...........5.... 527 | Kenduskeag ...5.... MoEHilc ce 02s. ERS Sn aBS Orient j..0he.c0 cnO ean eee 
BEBE icles =o" «2:2 2.... 208 | Kennebunk ....7... Moscow........- 3... 366 | Orland ".......15..-1,390 
Exeter .... ....5.... 887 | Kennebunk Port 7. Mount Chase ...5.... 309 | Orono. .........5...3,555 

F Kents Hill ....10 Mount Desert .15.... 409 | Orrington ......5.... 636 
Fairbanks ..... 2.... 360 | Kezar Falls ...7 Mount Desert Orrs Island ... ‘8.... 306 
airnield: © .i6.s/e2% . Se sees0n I Kinefield) .. 2.5... ese. GE Mwai A Sooo dy 15. DBO MOVLIS® <ieetel- Peco. 239 
WMalmouth) <<<... 8.... 245 | Kingman .......5...1,075 | Mount Vernon 102% 900 |) Oxford c...5.- S105 ANS 


_— es, 
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Maine Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
De eS |, Be PORE | ee 
Seal Harbor ..15...- 308 | Springvale ..---; 7. ..2,505 | West Brooklin .15 
Palermo _, 612 | Searsmount ...14.... 949 | Spruce Head . ‘13. 12.’200 | West Brooke 5 1 30n or | 
Palmyra ..--:-:> ...- 805 | Searsport ....- 14...1,509 | Standish ..-----: 8...1,506 ville 15 250 
PAriaUmacts sneer ""°3,436 | Sebago .....---- 8). oN BIG Static ats alee erie 3....’766 | West Buxton ..7.... 861 
paris, uM "962 | Sebago Lake ..8.... 250] Steep Falls ..- "8.... 466 | West Cumber- erin, | 
Parkman Pee see A Bie DEC rateisie)=heia eis 4....585 | Stetson ..-----; Bowes OLS land! fhe 8 240 
Te enaamkens 1-6.» 2402) Sedgewick, ~ 7-18. -<s 950 | Steuben ....--- 6.111952 | West Denmark 1.... 202 | 
Patten ...-----: 5...1,206 | Shapleigh .....- G.... 847] Stockholm ’ 375 | West Dresden 12... 220 
Pejebscot ..--- i1.... 394 | Shapleigh Cor- Stockton cee aren a aaa 
Pemaquid ..--- 12.... 37%] ner ....----+- 7.... 380 Springs .---- 14.... 774 | West Enfield ...5.... 380 
Pembroke .---- 16.... 824] Shawmut ...... 3.... 625 | Stonington ... 45. ..1,648 | West Enfield 4g ee 
Penobscot ..--15..-- 935 | Sheepcott ...-. 12.... 350 | Stow ..-.e+-e 1 *991 | West Farming- ee 
Perham ..---:; 6.... 225 | Sheridan .....-- 6.... 366 Stratton iy each :! 568 tom, -..- ? 2 $90 
Perry ..-----:> i6....570 | Sherman Mills .6.. .1,100 | Strickland ..--- 3.1.1 340 | Westficla ...... @ ee 500 
Perl fess ese 1. 250 | Sherman Station 5.... 360} Strong ..----- 2.... 62% | West Franklin “15.... 500 
Phair ..---.--- 6.... 106 | Shiloh ........-- 9... . 662 | Stroudwater ...8- "** 565 | West Gardiner 10.... 353 
Phillips .-----:; 2... $23 | Shirley Mills ...4.... 248 Sullivan’...-.--> 15.... 325 | West Gorham 3...) 320 
Phippsburg ..-- -11...1,254 | Sidney ...-.---- 10...1,205 | Sumner Station 1.... 426 | West Goulds- aii 
Pine Point ..--- 3.... 350 | Silvers Mills ...5.... 350 | Sunset 15 368 boro 1 
Pittsfield ...--; Reo eal Sevomhenan (817-6180 Surry 7.) > | 15.... 909 | West Gray... cae 
Pittston .....- i0...1/105 | Smithfield ...... 3....'479 | Swans Island .15.... 808 | West Jonesport 16.... 617 
Pleasantdale ...8..-- 350 | Snows Falls ....1.... 266 Swanville ...-- 14.... 689 | West Kenne- 
EE aa see Sat ae servis jeie/eie Be . Ses Sweden ...--::: eins 282 Be eee 10.... 700 
ies ste s rse pe A hy tuuclenonans\er te vy est Lubec ..16.. 2715 
Poland asso: Sear Somerville ....12.... 374 2 Ww i x 
Polatam Beach i1....290| South Acton ..7.. ..530 pomp actor 18:22 ren ete Mine a Bin se 
Portage! Weel. 6... 608 | South Atkinson 4.... 230| ‘The Falls in... ’420 | West Newfield Bisse: 
Port Clyde ....13.... 405 | South Berwick 74...2,935 The Ror natn 3... 245 | Weston bes 3 are 
Porter ..-----:: 1.... 906] South Brewer .5...- 980 | Thomaston """ "73 | 12,688 West Palmyra .3.... 304 
*Portland ...--- 8. 158,571 | South Bridgton .8.... 350 | Thorndyke "** "44" "7 .’589 | West Paris Shey 
Pownal .....--: 8....'592 | South Bristol .12.... 580] Togus . “***40...2,306 | West Pembroke 16. -.6 eae 
nove Bes arcu) ° Bee South Brooks- Topsfield pia kao 16. : ert Westipens e on 20s 
rentisS ...-:-- Bian will punerce nse is ROSA neaiahaatt er es pony ; rater pe, 
Presge Isle ..-.6..-2,938 | South China 1 19. ite 303 oro a eae 1B 3 nar? Wee eon ee : an ian ae 
Princeton ...-.. 16...1,027 | South Corinth .5.... 262 eis 2.7.1 875 | West Pownal “sues one 
Prospect ..---- 14.... 340] South Deer Isle 15.... 450] 7 a bat se ira | 025 | West Rock ortlseeen an 
Prospect Ferry 14.... 356 | South Dover ...-4..-- 206 Eee Eats era West Searbore 3. an 
Prospect Har- South Elliot ...7.-.- 950 | tni U og | West Sidne 100 ok ue 
life HeacooAeec 15.... 240 | South Freeport 8.... 320 es ce eee a Ae ae West Sullicees Bilstea s Ae 
Prouts Neck ...8..-- 350 | South Gardiner 10.... 490) u sip ae imamate CS iy Shae Me ae | 
R Be se epawelllas s. 200i. ety Cee = | Westville a. ane 
Randolph ...-- 10...1,205 |] South Hiram ..1 a ead a PP aa 6...1,165 | West Waldo-  _ oan era 
Rangeley ...--- 2....695 | South Hope ..- Righe ) 541 Upper Glou- = boro a 12 9 
Raymond ....-. 8._..552 | South Jefferson 12.... 260) y So anon a 8...- 305 | Wiiteficld ...-. 5 coe 
Ravorville ....13---. 200 | South Lagrange 5.... 221 Meper Meee WHitesocl ans 12 oaee 
Readfield .....- 10....994| South Levant .5.... 262 WAGED .s'i.0008..92050)| Wolter 8.... 275 
Red Beach ...16.... 600] South Liberty .14 310 ¥ Whitney ero SO aeons 
Richmond ..... 11...2,049 | South Lubec . Gee SOB ee Buren Will ee be --16.... 413 
Ridlonville ..... 1. 4.066 lidouth, Montville. |. Vassalboro EI EE SORE 00. 8.... 565 
Bipley! Sodes sate ee Cease Ree vi ea 380 VieaZleneencecect Os wa enS eC Neovo yl 
RV EEORAG ede 10... 299 aeean saad ie Ce ee een Vinal Haven ..13.. "2,358 ilton ....--. .2...1,806 
Riverview ...-. 3._... 244 | South er ey can Wilton Station seis 200 
Robbinston <> | aes 460 Castle Bat eae be 12 "50 Waldo ...+:-«. 1 PSA 566 Ww epee ~ 
Robinsons ....-- 6. .1,050 | South Orrington 5... . 360 Waldoboro ...-12... 2,656 CeBbel is iam 8.... 255 
Roveiiand | ...,18...8,174| South Paris ..1...1,542 Waldo Station 14..:. 468 | Witt ocooig 121i ea 
Eoebport Rone 1. : 2,314 South Penobscot Wales ....-+++- 9.... 266 poll re eel . tre vee ang 
OID Oe emi ce BOON Raa Wallagrass ....6.... 595 : e ...11..... 308 
Roma Pond ..12.... 450 | South Bua aa 6 a Walnut Hill ...8..-- 605 Winslow ......10...2,709 
Roxbury .--+++- ily 222 | Southport hee : 525 Waltham ...--.15 242 Winslow Mills .12.... 400 
Rumford .....-- 1...6,777 South Portiand Basar 471 Warren ..++++ 13. . 1,542 winter Harbor 15.... 660 
Rumford Cornerl.... 311 | South Presque ; Washburn ..--- 6... .1,225 | Winterport .- -14...1,566 
Rumford Falls .1...5,427 Che aoe be 299 | Washington ...13...1,660 Winterport vi 
Rumford Point 1.... 306 | South Robbin- Waterboro ...-- Z...14 102 | wrieeepriieeiea a clan 
ton! ho swiee Leen TS Waterford ....-: Le... 201 : Se pi Cyc tees 
Sabattus .....-- 9.... 805 Scuth Sanford 1 ae 3 Be Waterville ....10..11,458 as OP Ane 10. . .2,088 
Bac0 ota 3 6,983 South Scurry ..15.... 200 | Wayne 37.70: ate ue center. 10. ..1,509 
ai gatha . 3 South Th S Nebbs Mills ...8..-- 0 TB ad Meal ET On se ebovs 
Saint Albans ...3...1.206 oa ee eee Age. BOM pVeeks Mille 4). -20-.. BO [ae eee areas 12...1,273 
Saint David ...6.,.- 651 | South Union ..13 936 | Weld ..-----+:: Soe mans! SOSRIAR ee 16.. .1,562 
Saint Francis .,6....461 | South Vassal-_— ite Wellington ...-. ae aga Oe 
Saint George Pars 250 Karo eee 10.... 566 Wells pee ea CN i. ; -1,200 eae Roos: 6. ee 
in ohn th Waldo- Tesley 22.200 snes REUE! Ge ote isirehe Dewees 
Plantation ...6.... 386 ernerd Pee qa OR West Athens ..3--- 330 Woolwich eo 11.... 892 
golem Cie a a eS oe Boutin Water- : oes we Salis ree sats 460 Wyman eens 260 
s eek: 12.8. 3° GLO) core stan SS tKE Jes a ota ie se 
Sandy Point ...14.... 365 | South West Har- West Bethel ...1....- 240 Yarmouth .....8.... 950 
Sanford. ....--- 7...9,049 OT) sciatic 15. 850 | West Boothbay Yarmouthville .8...1,108 
Sangerville ....4...1,306 South Wind- SE haeope se diows 12.... 240 | York Beach ...%.... 380 
Santiago .....-15.... 465 laichoolbeommoods 8...1,205 | West Bowdoin 41.... 520 | York Corner ... hee kil! 
Sargentville ...15.... 357 | Spaulding ..... Greenlee West Bridgton .8.... 209 York Harbor ...7.... 306 
Searboro ..-.--- Sine so0 Springfield .-- Bice Oo Westbrook ...-- 8...8,281L York Village ...7 1,260 


PICTURESQUE RESORTS 


Rangeley Lakes, Me.—This group of six lakes, in the north, to the Saco River, on the south, a 


the western part of the State, is connected by distance of six miles, with a solid sand beach. 
streams passing from one to the other, until an 


In Saco Bay, in that vicinity, are the following is- 
lands, which add to the picturesqueness of the 
scenery: Stratten’s Island, about half a mile long 
and containing a few houses, but no trees, close by 
about 450 feet long, with a cluster 


Their names are Umbagog, Lower Richardson, 
Molechunkamunk, Mooselucmaguntic, Cupsuptic and 
Rangeley. The surrounding scenery is extremely is Bluff Island, 


picturesque and grand, and the entire resort pre- of trees near the center; Wood Island, off the 
sents many attractions for artists, tourists, hunters mouth of the Saco River, is nearly half a mile 
and fishermen. Indian Rock is a favorite camping long, covered with trees, and contains a lighthouse 
ground for sportsmen. Near by is Dixville Notch, and fog-bell; Stage Island is nearly one-fourth 


from one point of which portions of Canada, Ver- mile long, and has no trees, but a graystone monu- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine may be seen. ment 40 feet high; Basket Island is about 450 
Old Orchard Beach, Saco Bay, Me.—Fifteen miles feet in diameter; Ram Island is oval-shaped and 
west from Portland, Me., Old Orchard Beach, the about 450 feet longs; Eagle Island is about 450 
summer resort, extends from the Dunstan River, on feet across, with foliage, but no trees. 
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MAINE . 


A New England Region of Rapid Running Streams and the Wild in Nature 


Land seekers, who contemplate leaving cities for 
the purpese of going upon farm land, should not 
forget that many of the most prosperous men in 
mercantile life, many distinguished in the pro- 
fessions and in all lines of work, throughout the 
United States, had the advantage of farm life 
among the rugged hills of New England. 


THE BEST OF FOODS 


Not only is this a grand region to come from, but 
it is a superior part of the world in which to rear 
children. 

In everything relating to food here is the best. 
Suppose our home to be in Maine. In the clear 
waiters of the running brooks we will get the finest 
spreckled trout; here is the sweetest honey and 
the most delicious maple sugar. The cattle that 
feed on the tame grass and drink the fresh waters 
from the running streams, yield the best milk and 
eream; on the dry sidehills grow the mealiest 
potatoes. The live stock of the country are pro- 
tected from storms, the hens live on the best care- 
fully prepared foods and hence give us eggs of 
exquisite flavor. And so throughout all the range 
of foods in New England—people there live on 
only the best. 
lt is a splendid region in which to rear a boy 
on a farm py a family compelled to get a living 
from land. Compared with the over abundant yield 
of land in the prolific West, the smaller crop 
which must be carefully harvested and every straw 
saved, compels frugality, prudence and economy. 
The never ceasing labor and necessity in planting, 
cultivating and harvesting, compels those habits of 
industry which tend to temperance and _ success, 
ie the New England boy is placed in after 
ife. 

The family, especially before emigrating far away, 
should !ook up the farms out of which the young 
men have gone to the West. Possibly the farm 
_ houses are entirely deserted and the land turned 
over to stock raising, or perhaps the young men 
of the family gone, the old folks who yet remain 
will be glad to make an arrangement highly ad- 
Pecos to any new family who will take the 
arm. 

In the tour of inspection among New England 
farms it may be profitable to visit the State of 
Maine. Give a week—a month will be better—in 
looking up some of the old farms. On some of the 
lands that can be bought cheaply and upon which 
a delightful home may be made. 


BACK TO THE NEW ENGLAND FARM 


There exists a strong inclination with many 
people in the West to go back to the New England 
hills, at least for summer residence. The pictur- 
esque scenery, rapid running streams, beautiful 
pe ezecns, lakes and the wild in Nature all appeal 
(o) em, 


houses can be painted, the trees trimmed and th 
lawas so put in order as to make the property 
highly salable, and ail this mostly the result oi 
exercising taste in putting the place in order. 

But if old and run-down estate are not readily 
found select sequestered nooks, build cottages, fit 
the grounds up tastefully and sell the property to 
those who are hunting for just such quiet, ro- 
mantic places among the mountains and hills of 
the ‘‘Down East.” 

People of wealth in the central cities who are 
seeking these rural spots do not ask for large 
houses and elaborate furniture. They want some- 
where from five to twenty acres of land, a group 
of two, three or four cottages, with an abundance 
of piazza room. They desire a running brook close 
by, trees, mountains and hills to look up to, shrub- 
bery, tangled vines, rocks and ferns. They want the 
rustic, Accustomed to the highly polished, the 
beautifully finished in architecture and landscape 
gardening, they yearn for the wild and untrained. 

Look over our list of towns, write to the Agri- 
cultural Department of the State University in 
Maine. Tell them what you want and enclose an 
addressed prepaid return envelope to yourself. Get 
into touch with real estate dealers, they know 
about old homes in that State. 

Go and see for yourself and, if opportunity offers, 
dress up old properties or make them new for 
those who need and want summer cottages and 
rural homes. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING 
TO MAINE 


in Maine, Mt, 
near the center 


Altitude: Highest 
Piscataquis county; 
5,200 feet. 

Climate: The climate 
the air dry and pure. 


Katahdin, in 
of the State, 


is severe in winter and 
Average January tempera- 


ture, 22 above; summer heat, 62 degrees. Average 
annual temperature at Portland, 48 degrees. With 
cool summers, hunting and excellent fishing, Maine 


The winters 
is so well 
Extremes of 


is a delightful summer resort State. 
are long and snows deep. The soil 
drained malaria is almost unknown. 


heat and cold at Portland 97 and 17 below. Aver- 
age rainfall, 45.2 inches. 

Dimensions: Area, 33,040 square miles; extreme 
length, 235 miles; extreme width, 205 miles.  Pri- 
meval forest covers three-fourths of the State. 
Goat line, 278 miles; including indentations, 2,486 
miles. 

History: This coast believed to have been visited 
by the Northmen in 990; visited by Cabot, 1498; 
by the French in 1524; in 1525 by the Spaniards. 


Pemaquid, Lincoln county, settled in 1625. Indian 
raids were common and but little improvement 
made until after the Revolutionary War. Admitted 


to the Union, 1820. Maine liquor law prohibiting 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors passed 


There are hundreds of these old homes where in 1851; permanently in 1858. 
Lakes in Maine. 
Many Picturesque Localities with Lakes May Be Found in This State. 

Miles Miles Miles Miles 

Long. Wide. Long. Wide. 
Alligator Lake, Hancock Co..... Dodie Gos bialeA Mattawamkeag Lake, Aroostook Co.......8.....-- 4. 
Barrows Lake, Washington Co........... Zee eee 1.. | Medybemps Lake, Washington Co........8...... 28 
Baskahagan Lake, Washington Co....... 3M% BAe Meluncas Lake, Aroostook Ostepepaveieisesasieane Bese bdic 1% 
Beaver Dam Lake, Washington Co.......2...... 1.. Millinokett)Iuakes, Penobscot) Co...../.4..6..0.5.. 4% 
Big Lake, Washington Co............. 12 2. . Molasses Pond, Hancock Co..............2%....2.. 
Big Wilson Pond, Piscataquis Co.......5....-. 3% | Molechunckamunk Lake, Oxford Co...... Ts soot Bs 
Boyden’s Lake, Washington Co......... B...-- 1% Monson Pond, Piscataquis Co............. Vee kts 
‘Caribou Lake, Piscataquis Co..........-5..--+.. + Moosehead Lake, Piscataquis Co.........40..... 20.. 
Cathanes Lake, Washington Co......... Aaranesale 2% Moosluecmaguntic Lake, Oxford Co....... 12 AN 
Centre Pond, Piscataquis Co...........-.2..+..- 1.. Mud Pond Piscataqiuisy (Cone 6 ac ale ciele lied oeiealntorelels % 
Chain Lakes (3), Washington Co......... Se ee a ae Wiuds Wualke rn Piscataguisi CO cir. oiel-rele ere Dy cea % 
Chain Lakes (7), Franklin Co.........40..3to5.. Musquash Lake, Washington Co.......... Barats Ae 
Chamberlain Lake, Piscataquis  Co.....10...... Bele Portage Lake, Aroostook Co..............5......2% 
Chesuncook Lake, Piscataquis Co.......18. 3. Pushaw Lake, Penobscot Co............. i Re 
Chimquassabamtook Lake, Piscat. Co...6. 3. Ragged Lake, Piscataquis Co............. Sue Seabee 
Clifford’s Lake, Washington Co......... Bis. e's 2. Rangely Lakes, Franklin Co............. Oe nraite Sh 
Cold Stream Pond, Penobscot Co.........4% 3B. Reed’s Pond, Hancock Co.............. 6% sale? 
Cranberry Lakes (3), Washington Co...4...... 1.. Richardson Lakes, Oxford Co.........-- a oA Sta Sun 
Crawford Lake, Washington Co.........5...... 1.. Ripogenus Lake, Piscataquis Co.......... Sisee AS 
Cupsuptic Lake, Franklin Co.......--.-- 4...... 1% Roach Lake, Piscataquis Co.............. Mi vate Qs 
Dexter Pond, Penobscot Co...........-.- Be eee ae Rocky Lake, Washington Co........... AOE eds 
Eagle Lake, Hancock Co......... +22 -- 4 Rocky Pond, Hancock Co..........---..- ie pies BL 
Eagle Lakes, Aroostook Co., each...... AA ciate 22 ie St. Croix Lake, Aroostook Co............ PAGES Sie AS 
Long Lake, Cumberland Co...........-- UN, cgcedtloc Schoodic Lakes, Piscataquis Co........... Shee 3. . 
Hong Pond, Piscataquis Co..............- Gieaens ne theve Schroodic Lake, Washington Co..........9 ewe 
Long Pond, Washington Co............. he ayanonetele 34 Sebago Lake, Cumberland Co.........-- ae 
moons Wake, Piscataquis’ Co.. .. ccc. concn Rina arose ey Sebec Lake, Piscataquis Co............. 
Bove Dake, Washington Co. ............2%....1.. Seboosis Lake, Penobscot Co............-- 
Machias Lake, Washington Co..........- Bis Gaus iets Seraggley Lake, Penobscot Co........... 4G 
Madenteaunt Lake, Penobscot Co........1......-. Vy Shining Lake, Washington Co...........2.....-. ? 
Mapaug Lakes, Washington Co...........6...... Aley2 Shin Ponds) Penobscot s Gain). -)ete te) sleterel = tej 2 
Mattaceunt Lake, Penobscot Co.......... Seo do Wed Sisladobsis Lake, Penobscot Co.... ine 
Mattagamon Lake, Penobscot Co......... 3%....1% Spider Lake, Piscataquis Co.............2...... 1 
Mattamiscontis Lake, Penobscot Co.......2...... ate Squawpan Lake, Aroostook Co.......... 


MARYLAND 


STATE AND THE 24 COUNTIES OF MARYLAND 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND POPULATION OF MARYLAND COUNTIES. 

Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
siooigclac Garrett. .20,105 Sirti wastenetene Cecil. .24,759 | 15... Queen Anne..16,839 | 22..... Wicomico. .26,815 
2..... Allegheny. .62,411 9... Montgomery. .32,089 | 16....... Charles..16,386 | 2%...... Somerset. .26,455 
So. Washington. 48,671 | 10. 23... Howard). 1GA06 (ais vecewn < Calvert..10,325 | 24..... Worcester. .21,811 
AS severe Frederick. .52,673 | 11 Baltimore City.558,485 | 18........ Talbot. .19,620 
5........ Carroll. .33,934 | 12 Prince Georges. .36,147 | 19....... Caroline. .19,216 Total........1,295,846 
at cha Baltimore.122,399 | 138. Anne Arundel, .39,553 | 20..... St. Marys. .17,030 
%..c2..0. Harford..27,965 | 14.......... Kent. .16,957 | 21.... Dorchester. .29,669 

e e se e e 
Maryland Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
A TS OMG eters letoior ete eee 206 | *Chestertown acinar Hastport ye anes 13a 
Boonsboro ...:3..-. 409) Cherry Chase. ..95....:200)|mecleston soemen CycONee 
gen Deon lhe o8 toes Phe (BOR) cated, joel saa 40M @biinam: str aeede Eldorado :1./.21.... 290 
INGA bec ne 1.... 290] Bradshaw ...... 6. 536] Choptank .. ..19... Dobe WHONES EA ea 8.... 362 
TAGERTARLIGSA. ae "4._/° 200] Branchville ...12. 206 | Church Creek..21. Elkridge ......10...1,096 
IN pator **"40.... 562] Brookeville ....9.... 835] Church Hill....15 PUEtOmy < tye 2 rete Senter seem 
Allen RETR OU bake 360 | Brooklandville .6....390]Churchton ....13....596] Ellerslie ....... 2.... 606 
Twine Le °21.... 206| Brooklyn <.-... 13...1,200 | Churchville -t-e0. 208 | *Ellicot City... LOn /iotaE 
Annapolis” (Capi- at Bruceville Sta- Clear (Springs .¢toss ein Well ELMOE! outa nte witty aa 
ERD EERE 13. ..8,609 CION “he 's\= «= =/- 5.... 266 | Cockeysville .-6...1,509 | Emmetsburg ...4...1,054 
Aquasco ...... 12....350| Brunswick ..... 4...3,271 | College Park. —12.... 309] Ewell .....0....28..+6 sao 
Aclineton olnsce 6...1,066 | Buckeystown ...4.... 415 | Conowingo ....12.... 308 
TeinlenGl. be aaoee 6. . 450 Burkittsville ...4.... 22 Corriganville ...2.... 290 EF 
os Crellin’ Saisie ceise kh icie) ZOO Haiti eee con enero 
B Cc Crishelay ie sccons Te. Loon Halkner meee ..16.... 380 
Bvt wih) Subenee Giese 32 6) (Calvert eens 8.... 200 | Crumpton ..... 15.... 228] Federalsburg ..19...1,050 
*Baltimore ....11.558,485 | *Cambridge ...21L...6,407 | *Cumberland ...2..21,836 | Fishing Creek..21.... 650 
ar COM Ws era etsishere 2...1,208 | Camp Parole..13.... 306 D Blint ‘Stones <jc. vee eietementen 
Bay.vieWi veces cme So cr COL WOonrdiity iy ae Wass DSO. Fords Store....15...1,200 
Bele eAtin sreverencwversic Rae o8 06a Carlos) Si neseen. 2....590] Dames Quarter.23...1,066] Forest Hill.w...7.... 350 
Belin eel encreiarets 24...1,317 | Carlos Junction.2....509]| Darlington ..... %.... 205 | Forestville ....12.... 290 
IBET WYN) vesclo.clowte 25 ROGEiGarrolll / aoe sete Gs 2062) Deery Parks. cee Bec 2988) |p Mork) he bees « Oa cea Oe 
iBethesday cic. ct 9.... 250} Catonsville ..... 6...4,066 | Delmar .......22.... 959] Fort Washing- 
Betterton ..... 4 e308 Ceciltontinae nese Si oo DLS Denton! si cicnere 19...1,481 COM 6) < sysise Se od een 
Big Gunpowder.6.... 208] *Centerville ...15...1,485| Dickerson ..y..9....225| Four Locks..... Sie steDu 
Bishop oy. .w622e4o.2: 2261 Charlestown 28. -0 Lee Franklin Mines..2.... 209 
Bishopville ....24....262]'Chase ......... 6.... 396 E *Frederick ..... 4..10,411 
Bivalve \.2.3..522.... 560 | Cherry Gill. 8. . 8.... 350| East New Mar- Friendsville ....1.... 466 
Bladensburg ..12.... 460] Chesapeake City.8...1,016 ett Ceci OTe sO.) Bnultlaniass saree 22.7 oe oe 
Bloomington 2205 520 ar2 Chester tenses: LS os 58 S50 *haistonye ne oes 1S .....3;083) | Prostbune, sos ece 2...6,028 
Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located: Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Maryland Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Fullerton .......6.... 506 | *La Plata Bie reiial ravah eis coon 
Funkstown .....3.... 568 | Lauraville ..... 6...1,099 
. G TOMECI oe era wie shave 12...2,415 
Leitersburg -3..-. 300 
Gaithersburg ...9.... 625 *Leonardtown .20.... 525 
eolena wc. nlton.. cOe | ewiston .<.... RIOD 
peers Sige 13. arate pau Libertytown .. 2 a, ane 
amber ........9..+- 2209 | Lime Kiln......4.. 62 
Gardenville ....6.... 668 | Lindnersville ..2.... 502 
Girdletree .....24.... 325 | Loch Lynn 
Glencoe SP RSea ee vere Heights sees dD... 216 
muah ae iaie a |e i ay. 1,55. 
Bee 52 .402252 205 | Done Green. |. 26... 260 
BVOC ON — .icisiee\s« 6.... 311 Loreley Bae Gi 220 
Golden Ring....6.... 392 | Lothair ....... 16.... 360 
Goldsboro .....19.... 231] Luke ...... Tete em crexee DOS 
Govanstown ....6...1,590 | Lutherville ....6.... 663 
Graceham ......4.... 269 
renee lic 0s sO. s0 6 206 M 
Granite ........6.... 678 | McCoys ........3.... 750 
Grantsville .....1.... 248 | McDonough ....6.... 290 
Greensboro ....19.... 609 | Wadison eth Ae DO 
Guilford ......10....590 | Manchester ...5.... 52: 
Merdela 
H BOC Aat 5 x 
oo Ty pS eet eC NS aR a a 
*Hagerstown ..3..16,507 Ahamvdel . ae" rane mee 
EVWGENGMD <>... 6.... 39 WEEE AAI. bee Bee 
Hamilton Sta- Mave: “43.115 290 
BOT O Arielle Oso s8, 506) aan: ot Sat eee Oe BY, 
Mampstead ....5.... 555 Meadows ile aaGe oe. ane 
ERURCOCK sec cick Ovens OOO Mec! SHO ENE Case eels pos 
eeeimenicnis 13 390 Millington 14. ss 399 
Eiarrisouville ..6..., 462 | Monie -------- he 
Havre de Grace.7...4,212 Monkton presses gee 
rare 6. on SRO ALOLCGTE. ci 2 oe A> 7 oe 
Hillsdale ...... 6... 804] “Dark 1 335 
Hillsboro .....19.... 209 | yy, UNE Sac, cube ney 
Hollywood ....20.... 250] ygeunt Rio a i eae 
Homestead’.....6.... 890 | yrount Savaze..2...3,590 
Hoopersville Pleat ee SOON | urea Savage Pieper? 
Howardsville ...6.... 390 minions ° 200 
pcepesville oe. +++ 250 | yrount Vernon. il. ‘ ; 598 
urlock .......21. -. 516 Mount Wash- 
Hurry eee ee -..20.... 360 Ainiestomiaeeieton: 6...1,590 
peereley)--<-~--24.>.. 252 | mount Winans. .6...1,509 
Hyattsville ....12...1,917 | \fyersville .....4.... 280 
I N 
i 5 
Ingleside .....15.... 290 Nanticokenmnneo2 = S60 
J ING aryat tte cece: coc.« 8.... 309 
Pemnes eee el.. 5. 250 | Newark? 22020. 24.... 290 
Jefferson ...... 4....350 | New Market....4.... 320 
Jesterville ....22.... 359 Hews Wingeor. es see Bae 
Yorth each. .17.... 262 
K Northbranch ..6.... 290 
peecovaville axe oe spite eae North | Hastie). 082... 974 
eep EWS Lei cietelslelatereie: oO! 
Kennedyville .14.... 290 
peoeiieton aos See G6Ro |e Oakland) <i. .00.. 366 
Keymar .......5.... 209 | Oakland .......5.... 490 
Kingsville .....6.... 210 | Ocean .....+...2...1,306 
eee er Seer cl ++ 865 eocee City....24.... ae 
mville .....-4...- 350 CLA Sie 0 sis see 7°. 9 
a Orangeville ....6...1,506 
L Onicha wiaeneene -23.... 406 
hakeland ..... 12....290 | Owings Mills...6.... 212 
Lansdowne ..6.... 690 | Oxford -18...1,191 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. 
Stevensville pe i Pee 
EAM LOMMMsiatceiaicis Geico OOO! PeOtILL mE On ars cece 14.. 
Par ivilla ete sveler Geiss Ol STOCKTON! (6 ee sea 24. 
Paroled tis cteleierais 13.... 390 | Sudbrook Park.6... 
Parsonsburg -22....- 260 | Sudlersville ...15... 
Pata SGOs) eevshals te Been 200 | Sugarland! occ... «- 
Pea areata s Shoo a2nooo Ud || Sibetaleyael A eaG as CIAO 
Perry Hall......6.... 250 | Sykesville ...... 5. 
Perryman Seen. a Boost 7. 
Perryville Dis venaiehe\aiaraGbercy: 
Petersville .....4.... 290 | Takoma ....... 9...1,156 
Pikesville ...... 6...1,203 | Taneytown --D.... B24 
Pisealtes sits ae. 16.... 225 | Taylor ......... %.... 280 
Pittsville ..... 22.... 366 | Taylorsville »-5.... 204 
Pocomoke City 24...2,369 | Texas ......-+--- 6...1,060 
Point of Rocks..4.... 3864 | Thurmont .....4.... 903 
Pomonkey ....16.... 250 | Tilghman ..... 18...1,209 
Pondsville .....3.... 280] Timonium .....6.... 262 
Port Deposit....8...1,394 | Toddville .....21.... 269 
Powhatan ..... 6.... 569 | Tompkinsville .16.... 206 
Preston cic 19.... 288 | *Towsom ...... 6. ..3,508 
*Princess Anne.23...1,006 | Trappe ....... 18.... 273 
Principio Fur- Tunis Mills....18.... 200 
ACER oes ...- 506 | Tyaskin ...... 22. .-- 290 
Q U 
nti 99 9 Union Bridge...5.... 804 
Queen Armes: 145.22. 209 | Union Mills ....5..-. 250 
5 on niontown ..... 5. : 
Cee we GAD DEN UY Unionville ..... 4.... 250 
R Upper Fair- 
Raspeburg ..... 6. 509 mount ......23.... 590 
Reisterstown .6...1,066 | Upper Falls....6.... 475 
(as en Ae aor core 6...2,066 | *Upper Marl- 
Rhodes~ Point..23.... 250 boro ........ 12.... 361 
Rider .--..19.... 496 | Urbana ........ 4.... 309 
Ridgely ep Ot. ote OA Vv 
RIN SO aac cleistel ook cle OOO 
Rising Sun......8.... 416] Vale Summit...2. 366 
Riverdale ..... 2...1,099 | Vienna ........ 21.... 332 
ROCK eeLalllicnrsres 14.... 781 
Rock Point....16.... 306 Ww 
*Rockville ..... 9...1,181 | Walkersville .!..4.... 532 
Rosedale. cs sere « (S65 SLD |) \ieenlibooeha) 255 ares 1.... 226 
ROSssville: .o..6 2 O.0.4- G06 Il Walsey ). oes e si 15...1,220 
TRE HOIe “Brio oa.cdt 6.... 350 | Warren ........ 6.... 678 
Welw Ghee revererare- Sie eau 
Ss Waverly ......-6...2,099 
Sabillasville ...4....206 | Wenona ......2 290 
Saint Inigoes..20....390] Western Port...2...2,702 
Saint Michaels.18...1,517 | *Westminster ..5...3,295 
*Salisbury ....22...6,690 | Westport ......6...1,060 
Sandy Hook....3....309 | Wetipquin ....22.... 306 
Savage -.--.10...1,6099 | Whaleysville 24.... 325 
Secretary .....21....409 | Whiteford ...... 7 . 200 
Security .......3.... 366 | White Hall..... 6.... 522 
Selbysport ceeds... 2201 White Marsh...6.... 390 
Sharpsburg .....3.... 960 | Willards ...... 2222.56 209 
Sharptown ....22.... %22 | Williamsport a Slerele Lge ei 
Sherwood ......6.... 490 | Wingate ......24.... 250 
Smithsburg PSh et 480) Waneate, teicnetdescetcoo 
*Snow Hill....24...1,844 | Winthrop ..... 16.... 208 
Solomons” \<:c:;<1 17.... 313 | Woodberry ....11..13,062 
South Balti- Woodbrook ....6.... 390 
TAAGOIG). daca 13...2,506 | Woodlawn ..... -.. 250 
Sparrows Point.6...4,066 | Woodsboro .....4.... 690 
State Sana- Woodstock ....10.... 208 
GOUT ere stele Ae 20) MWe Ss eiste erase 20.... 206 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A 64 Square Mile Area, Named in Honor of Columbus, 
the Potomac 


of 


Located in Maryland, on the Banks 
River. 


District of Columbia Cities and Villages with 1910 Populatoins 


Se 


Towns Pop. Towns Pop 

BMMEMCRSHEIT ss ccc ec ees Loo | Brookland ...055 6 ess 1,500 
ESEITILINE foc ce te .... 630 | Congress Heights. ..2,260 
ISTP EWOOd «.ccccees 246 | Good Hope 5.05... 2,186 


The District of Columbia is seen on the left side 
of the map of Maryland near and to the left of the 
number 12. The District is noteworthy principally 
as being the location whereon stands the United 
States Government buildings at Washington. 

Washington, D. C. The District of Columbia, the 
Federal Territory of the Nation, originally contained 
100 square miles, but part of the grounds were 
afterward surrendered to Virginia; its present size 
is 64 square miles. Washington City is 4% miles 
long by 334 miles at its greatest breadth. Its loca- 
tion is on the eastern bank of the Potomac River, 
16% miles from its mouth, and 184% miles from the 
sea. The transfer of the government from Philadel- 
phia to Washington was made in October, 1800. The 


Towns Pop Towns Pop. 
emi wOrthn) ra eyeyehejarsi<rsl 200 | Tennallytown ....... 964 
IOEhat=foloyel A aio obo ao B60) | Uniomtowm cee 2,158 
Takoma Park ...... 1,250! Washington’ .....% 331,069 
officials then numbered only a few persons. The 
great city was a mere hamlet, and most of its 


houses were small huts. But it soon began to in- 
crease in population at the rate of 800 souls a year. 
August 24, 1814, the British invaded the capital, 
burned all the government buildings and destroyed 
a large number of the public records, inflicting a 
loss estimated at $1,000,000. During Monroe’s ad- 
ministration the city took upon it a new growth, 
and many important improvements were made. The 
reconstruction of the Capitol was begun in 1815, 
and finished in 1827. The total cost of the Capitol— 
new and old—was nearly $13,000,000. The Capitol 
grounds contain 438 acres. 


Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


MARYLAND 


An Oyster and Fish Center. 


Warm, Sandy Soil, Favorable for Vegetable and Fruit 


Growing. Near Markets. 


Should the reader enquire as to what the land 
Seeker could find to do for himself and family in 
the State of Maryland, he may be referred to statis- 
tics for a reply. Investigation will show that there 
is a very dense population of people here, and these 
people all have to be fed. 

In a study of climate it is found that the average 
annual temperature for the State is from 54 to 64 
degrees, and that the mercury seldom falls below 
zero. January weather average 34 above at Balti- 
more and July stands at 78. The annual rainfall 
is 48.8 inches, 


A SUPERIOR REGION FOR PEACHES. 


The soil in the eastern part of the state is a sandy 
loam, easily made highly productive by fertilization, 
and in this portion of the state peaches grow in 
great abundance. The same is true of all garden 
products. In the valleys of the central and north- 
ern parts of the state the soil is exceedingly fertile, 
producing large crops of tobacco, wheat and corn. 
Other staples are hops, flax, maple sugar, honey, 
Wine and sorghum molasses. 


From the recent annual report of the Department 
of Agriculture it is seen that in Maryland the yield 
of oats was very great, and the same of wheat and 
corn. 


GREAT ADVANTAGE IN CHEAP 
TRANSPORTATION. 


And so, through all the list of agricultural pro- 
ductions, the agriculturist finds soil and climate 
ready to assist in the production of any cereal, 
vegetable or fruit adapted to the climate. To this 
is added superior facilities for getting to the mar- 
kets. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, constructed 
at a cost of $11,375,000, runs by the side of the 
Potomac river westward, from Georgetown and 
Washington, to Cumberland, in Allegany County, a 
distance of 184144 miles. This canal, with its 74 
locks, a width. ot surface of 52 to 60 feet and a 
depth of 6 feet, is in readiness to carry all the va- 
rious productions of the extreme western part of 
Maryland to the Potomac River at a very cheap 
rate, while the Potomac and Patuxent rivers, as- 
sisted by the Chesapeake Bay, easily carry all the 
production of Central Maryland out to the ocean, 
whence they go to New York and its immense 
market, two hundred miles away, in a few hours. 


OYSTER, FISH-CANNING, FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES. 


The soil, the climate and the markets are right 
here in Maryland if the land seeker wants to en- 
gage in agriculture. But possibly he prefers the 
fishing business. If so, here is the oyster industry 
on Chesapeake Bay and adjoining waters, giving 
employment to over 32,000 persons. In this enter- 
prise there are over $7,000,000 invested, the annual 
oyster yield being 10,000,000 bushels. 


If the applicant for work dislikes the water, he 
can turn to one of the 500 canning establishments, 
to one of the 800 tobacco factories, or any one of 
the 8,000 factories in which are employed over 
94,000 workmen. 


GENERAL MANUFACTURING GOING 
FORWARD. 


If the seeker for employment has a trade he has 
simply to look over the general list of industries 
going forward in Maryland. 

The Coal Area in this state is 550 square miles, 
and from the mines in this territory there were 


taken out in one of the recent years, 6,312,706 tons, 
worth $1.30 per ton at the mine. 

"he list of general manufacturing includes flour, 
fertilizers, cotton goods, foundry and machine shop 
products, malt liquors, planing mill products, chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco, iron and steel, distilled 
liquors, furniture, patent medicines, brass goods, 
ships, confectionery, boots and shoes, and brick and 
tile. : 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
MARYLAND. 


Altitude.—Highest, Great Backbone Mountain, in 
Garrett County, 3,400 feet high. 


Climate,.—Annual average January temperature at 
Baltimore, 34 above; July, 78. Extremes, 104 and 
7 below. Average annual rainfall, 43.8 inches. 


Dimensions.—Extreme length of State, north and 
south, 120 miles; extreme width, east and west, 200 
miles. 

History.—Charter 
1682. First permanent 
Marys City, St. Mary County, 
founded by Puritan refugees, 1649. 
tled 1730. Admitted to the Union 1788. 
13 original States. 


Legislature.—First governor of the State, John E. 
Howard, 1789. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Park, Prince George County. 


ONLY TWO MONTHS OF WINTER. 


The State of Maryland glories in an exceptionally 
fine, healthful climate, its mildness being due chiefly 
to the vicinity of the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
Stream. The winter lasts only two months, Janu- 
ary and February. Spring is short and pleasant, 
and is followed by a long summer, with warm days 
and cool nights. The heat of the summer is mod- 
erated by the constant cool breeze from the At- 
lantic. 


issued to Lord Baltimore in 
settlement at) ses 

634. Annapolis 
Baltimore set- 
One of the 


at College 


FARM WORK ALL YEAR ROUND. 


No fear need be felt of blighting frosts, and the 
farm work can proceed almost all the year round. 

In Maryland suitable soil, if properly cultivated, 
will produce 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Under highly improved cultivation, the yield of 
corn is 80 bushels per acre, 

Land properly cultivated will yield 4,000 quarts 
of strawberries to an acre. 


TOMATOES THE GREAT RELIABLE CROP. 


The tomato crop is also very profitable. The 
young plants are set out in the spring; many do 
this with a machine, but two persons can easily 
plant seven acres in a day by hand. The plants 
should be placed the same distance apart as in the 
case of corn, and cultivated in the same manner. 
The canning factories pay on an average $8.00 per 
ton for tomatoes, and an acre will produce from 6 
to 18 tons, according to the quality of the soil. 

On a farm of from 40 to 60 acres a settler can, 
by industry and economy, live comfortably and at- 
tain to easy circumstances, if he and his family 
cultivate their own land. He can dispose of his 
products with little expense, as railroad and steam- 
boat lines run in all directions, and freight rates 
are low. A farmer who lives along the water can 
have his own sailboat and take his products to mar- 
ket himself. 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Our map of Maryland shows the location of one 
prominent well known city, namely, Annapolis. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. This city was formerly noted 
as a seat of wealth, refinement and extensive trade. 
The naval academy was established in 1845 by 
the Hon. George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, 
the regulations requiring that the students each 
remain four years, under strict discipline and in- 
struction in all the branches of the naval profession. 
The town was settled in 1640 by Puritan refugees 
from Virginia and was first called Providence, The 
hext year a commission, appointed by Lord Balti- 


more, organized the county and named it Anne 
Arundel Town, in honor of Lady Baltimore. In 
1694 the town was regularly laid out and called 
Annapolis after Queen Anne who gave it some 
valuable presents. At the close of the revolution 
Maryland offered to cede Annapolis to the general 
government as the federal capital. During negotia- 
tions for a permanent capital Congress assembled 
here and at this session Washington surrendered 
his commission as commander-in-chief December 
23, 1783. 
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Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


Prices of Small Farms in Maryland 


The following list of advertisements describing land in the various parts of Maryland 
will give a fairly accurate idea as to the value placed upon land 
in that state by owners: 


POSTOFFICE AND STORE. 


30 acres $4500 

On this property there is a store 32x45, carrying 
a stock of $2,500; postoffice in store; 8-room, 2- 
story house, nearly new; stable 32x88, built 5 years 
ago. Two tenant houses, one four-room, the other 
three. Advanced age of owner forces sale. He has 
made money here, and you can do the same. Only 
120 miles from Baltimore, 6 hours by boat. Hight- 


een acres in fertile fields which cut 2% tons hay 


per acre; 8 acres in wheat, abundance of fruit, 5 
acres in strawberries. One-half cash, and easy 
terms. Princess Anne, Md. 
HOME IN GOOD REPAIR. 
16 3-8 acres $1300 
Twenty minutes’ drive from Princess Anne; 13 
acres is garden jand, balance wood land; red clay, 


and sand mixed clay subsoil; a lot of fine fruit trees 
of different varieties; strawberries, ete. Two-story 
house of 5 rooms, 2 porches; barn and stables for 
the farm; a nice little home and in good repair; a 
fine place to raise poultry. If farm is not large 
enough, there is land close by that can be bought 


very low. Owner has another farm, reason for 
selling. Only $1,300; $1,000 cash, reasonable time 
on balance. Princess Anne, Md. 


FARM WITH ALL CONVENIENCES. 


73 acres $1000 


Located 6 miles from Princess Anne; 55 acres 
tillable, balance wood land; in good neighborhood; 
schools and churches close by; a 2-story dwelling of 
9 rooms and hall; stable and outbuildings; plenty of 
fruit. Advanced age of owner cause of sale. $700 
down; time on balance. Princess Anne, Md. 


FARM CLOSE TO CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 


175 acres $1300 
Twenty-two acres cultivated, balance in young 
timber, pine, oak and gum; 6 miles to R. R. sta- 


tion; good neighborhood; close to church and school; 
dwelling of 8 rooms, 3 porches, painted; pump 
house, corn house, new with loft above; 2 small 
barns; grapes, apples, peaches; also a 5-room ten- 
ant house. One-half cash and easy terms. Princess 
Anne, Md. 


IN AN EXCELLENT NEIGHBORHOOD. 


69 acres $2500 


Water front for 80 rods; 5 miles from county 
seat; 45 acres under cultivation, balance in wood- 
land and pasture; red clay soil; fruit trees of all 
kinds; splendid land for all farm crops; 18 acres 
of wheat, a few acres of winter oats, all looking 
fine. Two-story, 4-room house; barn 18x28, poultry 
house, corn crib, ete. <A lot of wealthy farmers all 
around in this section; one of the best neighbor- 
hoods in Maryland. One-half cash and easy terms. 
Princess Anne, Md. 


FARM WITH IMPROVEMENTS $10 AN ACRE. 


100 acres $1000 

Located 5 miles from county seat on main county 

road, in good neighborhood. Two-story house of 5 

rooms, and some outbuildings; 40 acres cleared, bal- 

ance in woodland. Terms cash. Orchard set out. 
Princess Anne, Md, 


LARGE IMPROVED FARM AT $25 AN ACRE. 


$5000 


in fine condi- 
owner has re- 


200 acres 


_ There are 5 acres of strawberries 
tion; abundance wood and timber; 
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fused $1,500 for the saw timber; it is estimated to 
be worth $2,500; 8-room, 2-story house; fine shade; 
convenient stable, poultry house, tenant house, etc., 
in good order; advanced age cause of sale; only 1% 
miles out from R. R. village, on main road four 
miles from county seat. $38,000 down and easy 
terms. Princess Anne. 

These properties, offered for sale in Maryland, 
are samples of many homes and farms for sale 
in Eastern States. In a majority of cases the 
properties are in good order but the younger mem- 
bers of the household being gone, the old people, 
or those in charge of the estate, are willing to 
sell at a sacrifice. 

Great numbers of people in the western and 
middle states, knowing the value and advantages 
of the old homes, are emigrating into the eastern 


states. Write to the Secretary of State for lists 
of real estate agents. 
ADVANCED AGE OF OWNER CAUSE OF 
SELLING. 
157 acres $4500 


On main road between two large villages, only 6 
miles from Pocomoke City; 120 acres in cleared 
fields; balance wood and timber; 100 apple trees 
just coming into bearing; 4 acres in strawberries; 
1,700 bushels of corn grown last year without fer- 
tilizer; 7-room house; barn 30x40, stable for horses. 
Buildings are very good and are insured for $1,500. 
Stock and tools at low price. Advanced age of 
owner cause of sale. One-half cash; balance easy 
terms. Princess Anne, Md. 


POSTOFFICE NEXT DOOR. 


12 acres $1200 

Located 9 miles from Princess Anne, in a little 
village. A dwelling of 6 rooms, hall and porch, 
painted; carriage house, stable and outbuildings; 
school and churches close; postoffice next door; 
country thickly settled; 60 acres of oyster. ground 
can go with the farm; plenty of fruit. $1,000 cash; 


balance on time. Princess Anne. 


THRIVING VILLAGE AND NEAR SCHOOLS. 


100 acres $1600 
Seven miles from county seat, on a fine level 
road; close to good, thriving little village; good 


school and churches; 60 acres cleared, balance in 
wood and timber. Soil is red clay and a good 
quality; raises fine crops. The dwelling was burned 
down; some small buildings are left; in a fine 
neighborhood; some northern neighbors close by; % 
mile to river, with right of way. $1,000 cash, time 
on balance. Princess Anne, Md, 


OWNER HAS NO USE FOR FARM. 


28 acres $1100 
A pleasant little home in a good neighborhood, 
close to churches and school; 8 stores close by; 22 
acres of good tillable land; a carload of lime used 
on the farm last year. A 2-story, 4-room house and 
2 porches; new barn, 16x32; 4 stalls, carriage house, 
wagon shed, corn crib, poultry house; a fine place 
for poultry; 2% miles from R. R. station; mail de- 
livered; 7 miles from Princess Anne on a nice level 
road. $700 down, time on balance. Owner has a 
store and has no use for the farm. Princess Anne, 
Md. 


YOUNG ORCHARD—DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
FRUIT. 
116 acres $1500 


Located 6 miles from Princess Anne, on county 
road; 1% miles to store; 75 acres cleared, balance 
in wood land; a 5-room dwelling, and all necessary 
buildings for the farm. A young orchard of differ- 
ent kinds of fruit; fine shade; mail delivered, etc. 
$1,000 cash; balance to suit the buyer. Princess 
Anne, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


STATE AND THE 14 COUNTIES OF MASSACHUSETTS 


With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATIONS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS COUNTIES 


Lo- Lo- 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. | ca- COUNTIES Pop. 
tion 1910 tion 1910 
1. Berkshire.105,259 WG is .. Norfolk.187,506 
Or wttarate Franklin. .43,600 | 10........ Bristol.318,573 
$.... Hampshire. .63,327 11..... Plymouth. 144,337 7 
Ave Hampden.669,915 | 12.... Barnstable. .27,542 
5. Worcester .399,657 | 13........ Dukes... 4,504 SS yr 
6 Middlesex .669,915 | 14.... Nantucket.. ..... See, 
Y......... Essex 436,477 peo these NANTE 
8 Suffolk .731,388 Matalll teed 3,366,416 sn 
e,e . e e 
Massachusetts Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
A IB elamiOnite = eles. «3/3 090° Gharlton (City. ..52... 500)||"* Dedham) |. esee 9...9,284 
Abington .....11...5,455 | Berlin ..... Dagac Charton Depot..5.... 406 | Deerfield ....... 2...1,094 
Weten sake A Bemmatesten 2+... 46 Chamtleyaerectet 10.. a ag IDM) So os sede WS oss rae 
Act peters everly ........ an 905) Chatham 2 j-.6 Pa ale Dennis Port....12.... 608 
Aaa BONE Hevea Farms. hee 5 aa Chelmsford ....6.. Dies Dishtony aoc LO ese oat 
INGEIS hoc eas Sy ‘ Sillerica ....... 5. ..2,78 Gelseanereaesies 8..32,452 | Dodge .........5.... 25 
Maa aiddaie Blackinton ... 1. tee 872 Cherry Valley..5...1,254 Dodgeville » cionet OMe cou 
Agawam ....... 4 Blackstone ....5...5,648 | Cheshire ....... 1...1,281 | Douglass ......5.... 602 
iitordies Seas SORor 4. eats Soe Ghesten evan cu : s: : a DOVIELL Siete sox a j ‘ res 
5 ‘ SOULGI occas fouele 5.... 462 | Chesterfield ....3.... 42 Dracut’ Wy iieposteee ane BS 
eee Bondsville ons .4...1,601 | Chicopee ....... AL 225;408 liDudileyaesac eee 6... A267 
IAGAAOHE Boston (capital)8.670,585 | Chicopee Falls..4...8,350 | Dunstable ...... Go. ae 
Windover shoes. 1S OUTS Beerte tepals > Lee.) ADO) (@hilmnanicele sere WS. seereee2. | DUKDULY, (gee cll croee Oe: 
Annisquam oe Boe gece teas rp Ghitoa Ce ee) nee E 
aera radstreet os. .6 > piece ley tA Clarendon USO estate 
ets Hets.6...1,908 | Braintree ...... 9...8,066 | Clarksburg ....1....491 | Hast Acton.....6.... 280 
Ashburnham ...5.... 801 Be reasecr 30 ae S50 nan Saou - : SDNY E. Blackstone...5.. ox ae 
Bib eaten Wooee Hie rewster .....- Zee ICOM lies iele =i) 45 | E. Braintree....9... 6 
Rena aking oe Ale 593 Bridgewater ..11...%,638 | Cochesett ..... Tile shares BE. Bridgewater.11 3;363 
JASiAIA GY Skee 6. ..1,597 ueesville Siecle on eae aor Cochitvare dieic AB sets E. Brookfield...5.... 730 
Assinippi ..... *"* "3692 | Brimfielé s+2- 73 ohasse wooed 585 | E. Dedham..... 9...3,674 
RES pbs threaee ae icine prota: eer 1. aes coud | Bragk aioyels Wane . 260 E. Dennis...... zie . 250 
x 5 srookfield- .....5...1,6¢ Coldbrook E. Douglass.....5...1,500 
enna 3B se Den I rp oleline mea ge a 9.:27,792 | Springs ...... 5....214 |. Falmouth...12/.1.’250 
Witlaboron Mallat -2°062 | Brookville ..... Dee ee O09) | (Colerain ween 2...1,209 | BH. Freetown...10.... 200 
TAGEIaRE LS 3 aie 3 2/006 Bryantville :.-12.)... 306] Collinsville 3. 5.. 6...1,32 BE. Hadley... eos ctocneo 
RRunaasie Aired re P “316: Bucklands (is oceeeeel.opOn Concordua enna 6...6,421 | Basthampton . SEE 118,524 
SARE ay hel Grea Gee Ben “1901 | Burlington...... 6.... 588 | Concord Junc- BH. Harwich....12.... 250 
UNG Sact 0 ane hae 6. 12/497 Buzzards Bay..12.... 400 CON his eee Gio 839)|sby sivee) eee Luc abe 
By fields... weeks Diaserets(GOOol (COMUWEAY. | La aAsieieen 2...1,3840 | BH. Lexington...6.... $31 
= B A © Cordaville aepetene Bees oe E. Long Meadow4...1,327 || 
aldwinsville ..5... DOEWLE I oie etek eee ots E. Mansfield...10.... 260 
Ballard Vale....7%7... 532 Cambridge ..... a ee Crescent Beach.8. Sein H. Milton... 1s. sOeadeoes 
PS ATLGKOMt |More laters hic areola Coe 7| cum Oy lis ieroue loners Dives acbannialendoval 5 a aSIsaA o EK. Northfield....2.... 781 
*Barnstable ...12...4,676 | Canton Junction.9.... 560 INAS tO aetyerier 10...5,139 | 
Barres enemas Bre 2'9521|( Carlisle niannnin (Bela oe ite D Eastondale ....10.... 373 | 
Bay State ..... Sia aa iGarvierte scterccior esac UA beuhvonw Ro gongoadc 1. o,068))|,Ee (Orleans: sone 12 .\.0.2.e8o 
BayoGView. clic sic do oo ene OGel) CarvivAlles 0s owes OWS eB 6a | DAMA 6 ea ae mewsenine 5.... 230 | HE. Pepperell....6...2,509 
IBeECkKety See eccts 12 1844|'Centervillen. mol? sone UN Danvers) iccmate 7...9,407 | E. Princeton....5.... 260 
Bedford es. n)se 6...1,158 | Central Village.10....250} Danversport ...7...1,000 | BE. Saugus......%7 : 
Belchertown | .0.3..2,088 Charlemont’ 9. ./22). 25. $45 |) Dartmouth 5.2.10) 245378) |) be 1ianmtons s,s 
Bellingham c.29o0. soe Chariton) sac. Dose 4S Daniele wa ae Pewee eon be “Lempleton.. .osmes 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
eation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Massachusetts Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
iwersWwalpole. . ... 9.... 703 
BE. Wareham...11.... 350 
BE. Weymouth...9...3,540 
+*Edgartown pilibiore a Ma Mees 
Mntield o.......3.... 832 
REVUES | ois crs oie! SS . 1,094 
ISSO Tee's osc ee sis -1,067 
BVELG CL | c\c\cieisiere 6: 33, 484 
F 

Fairhaven ....10...5,122 
AIP VIGW 5. 10... 4, pas 
*Wall River....10. 119.2 
maimouth ...«12...3, fag 
SENET ig alee aie we ae Wore 
Farnumsville ..5.... 510 
PRR VALLES" skeet bL... 450 
Feeding Hills...4...1,365 
Fisherville Haag crs 
Miskdale ...0..-.6.-1,160 
*Fitchburg -5..37,826 
MENTENCE os ieee 3...1,930 
Forge Village...6. . 206 
GER DOLON s.,<)s)c0 0 9...3,563 
Framingham ...6..12,948 
Franklin Be cleD crs OS OLE 
Furnace ar laaer . 280 
Gardner ....... 5..14,699 
Georgetown reread siete 1,900 
Gilbertville .....5...2,100 
(GHILL Tio Ae ator eeeRenege 2.... 108 
Gleasondale ....6.... 705 
Globe Village...5...2,975 
Gloucester ..... 7. .24,398 
MOISE MINN cc iejcvole avers: « 218 
MALOU maveras t.ciDee 60,400 
Gngchallanic eae orion Jans G47 
Graniteville — Ado Oneee a) 
Granville. 2.24.0). 4.. 735 


Great Barring- 


ifoy awh Cooma Saul 5,926 
Greenbush seat . 206 
*Greenfield ....2..10,421 
Greenwich .....3.... 364 
Greenwood .....6 466 
Groton Praise Ose kgoor 
rowelaniG! S568 2,086 

H 
PPAGISY Vee s ce cos. Lj, GOL 
PVA aK Stee esd... 494 
aM COM eee site cee aoe 
Hampden Prataie eee OL 
Plan CoGles gcc ce elis. «. 434 
EEANIOVEL |) 55.55 +0 11.... 862 
Etanson 2... Seis 2 GOD 
Hardwick 5 .....5:..3,524 
PeaArvard os 5502. s 5.... 848 
mlarwich 2.0.6. V2 OOk 
Harwich Port..12.... 550 
GMO UA 5. cise « occ 2 L269 
Paver bit) (2.2... 8. 44,015 
EAWICY ses c2 soe Bite es Soe 
Haydenville ....3...1,096 
ERG AUH 2% jars" to 8 Peo 3 re} 
Hebronville .10.... 806 
is inirny=9) 02) 40 ee 11...4,965 
Hingham Centerll.... 760 
Hinsdale See lararerae rhea 3 "1,452 
EROUDTOOK 556.55 9...2,816 
RONEN. “Sh is.o ces 5...1,150 
ELoliston: 3.2)... 6...2,711 
EHOUVIOIKG? <i See ies 4. .57,730 
Hopedale ...... 5. ..2,048 
Hopkiniton “).....6-..2,185 
Hortonville -10.... 506 
Housatonic As BREIL 
Hubbardston ...5...1,010 
hirdson so. .......6.,,.6,743 
LUGS SS a a eODO: 
Huntington sod « «506 

aMMIS os. 12...1,264 
Hyde Park. = 9. .15,507 
Indian Orchard.4...6,153 
MSEC IN, croic eine s'Sc s 0,002 

Bf 
Jefferson .......5...1,176 
K 
Kendal Green...6.... 591 
Kingston ......11...1,950 
L 
Lancaster ......5...1,406 
Lanesboro ...... 1 ye ta) 
Lanesville ..... ia 1,606 


Towns Loca. Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
*Lawrence .....%..85,892 | Norfolk ........9.... 760 
Dakeville, .....20)...7912 | N. Abington... :1L.. .2,292 
Lee Rieu Nelehetelsie N. Adams ......1..22,019 
Leeds ......... N. Amherst ....3...1,195 
Leicester ....... *Northampton = ,3..19,431 
Lenox ers N. Andover ....7%...5,529 
Lenox Dale.... N. Attleboro ...10...9,562 
Leominster N. Bellingham .9.... 482 
everett.) caves ec N. Billerica ....6. 625 
Bexinetony | if.<0% Northboro ......5...1,%74% 
WMey.deni Heiss crete Northbridge ....5...8,807 
WMiNColny) seleesseie 5 Northbridge 
Lincoln Station.6. 564 (ClyaiSiP ss ehicd 5.... 200 
EIMWOOGW vores lee 5.. areal 364 | N. Brookfield ..5...3,075 
(CCL GON reeaverere we 819 | N. Carver ..... 11.... 508 
Littleton Com- N. Chelmsford ..6...1,605 
TUOM ete esere/ ale ne Gere 4007 | LONRe  aiiay Maeve steers 5. 587 
Long Meadow...4.... 964 | N. Dartmouth .10...1,500 
Long Plain....10.... 221 | N. Dighton ....10...1,020 
MIGOW ELL eoioe stare 6.106,294 | N. Eastham ...12.... 200 
Talo wate ae 4...4,948 | N. Easton ..... 10. ..3,099 
Ludlow Center..4. 559 | N. Falmouth hz 250 
MASINI of cyekisticia aleve aie 7..89,336 | Northfield ..... eerie (2h 
IbnamaNEGl A aner 7.... 445 | Northfield Farms.2.... 214 
Lynnfield Center ce Doe AR i) UNevGratcone lias on 1,72 
Liyonsville 52. ¢: ae Pb) || INE TSIENONIES A Oe Gia Sires 
N. Hanover py fa Ue 360 
M N. Hanson .-11.... 200 
Magnolia eh sedis sO N. Harwich se ceec0s 
Malden ........ 6..44,404 | N. Leominster ..5...1,209 
Manchantow ames. 5 1,520 | N. Middleboro .11 360 
Manchester Rolla coreereya|| PNo NOs NaIEYS oye cic 2. 281 
Manomet ..... 1 SOO) IN: OREO ON fe ocyser 5. 105 
Mansfield ..... 10...5,183 | N. Plymouth ..11...1,000 
Marblehead ....7%...7,338 | N- Raynham ..10.... 562 
Marion ...... .-11...1,029 | N. Reading.....6.... 903 
Marlboro Gea 290 [PONE ella tela. miki if OOO 
Marshfield ....11....588 | N. Stoughton ..9.... 272 
Marshfield Hillsi1.:.. 506 | N. Truro_...... 12.... 336 
Mashpee ...... 12.... 303 | N. Uxbridge ...6.... 552 
Matfield ......11.... 317 | N. Westport ...10.... 506 
Mattapoisett ..11...1,080 | N-. Weymouth ..9.... 908 
Maynard .......6...6,390 | N. Wilbraham ..4.... 568 
Medfield Bea Aa 3,466 | N. Wilmington .6.... 366 
WileGbRovetely Aahoo oe 6. .23;150 | Norton ........ 10...2,544 
Medway ....... 9...2,696 | Norwell co ollilsig § Re 
Melrose ...... 6 5,715 Norwood so soeens 9...8,014 
Melrose High- 
wahdS eres 6...4,000 oO 
endon ..... oO AZoG oe Hee 
IMPeT ria ir tavers 2 4...1,277 eee Belang use 5 ates 
Menniimacy toasted te letOG || |@alchain Lane. 5.1... 305 
Methuen .o.c.0.6 %..11,448 | Ola Furnace... Heche 208 
Middleboro ....11 . 8,214 Onset ciihle 1,560 
Middlefield Sta..3....232 | Orange... 2." .2. {Rese 
Middleton ede 2 ce 920i. Orlaana oe ye 12... 677 
Milford ........ 5..13,055 | Osterville ..... 1. 505 
Millbury ....... 5...4,740 | Otis gO der Tahoe 329 
Millers Falls....2.... 469 | Otter River. ....5.... 550 
Millington .....2.... 252 | Oxford Tea a SAL 
WUNTINITEH 3 OA ase {Osun tO ; ohne Dae at chy 
Mill River... Li 203 P 
Millville ... Oc ooD 
Wnilfior ee paaase 9...7,924 | Palmer ........4...8,610 
Mittineague ....4...2,931 | Paxton ........5.... 444 
Monsonl minkicc oc: 4...4,758 | Peabody ..... -.7. 215,721 
Montague ...... 221 6:866 | Eelham 2c. 2... 3.... 460 
Montague City..2. 465 | Pemberton ....11.... 561 
Monterey ea tlee on cui, |W EBoeacitly ecaaca 6...2,953 
Montgomery ...4.... 259 | Pepperell Sta...6...2,500 
Monument ROBIE HUN iciererstavene ic Lie 268: 
Beach ...... 12.... 250 | Petersham ..... 5.... 605 
Mount Tom..... 3.... 223 | Ehillipston ..... bis ciao Patil 
Mundale .4..... At ee 203) |peasecon)) Covess. (7c) as 955 
MiyaniClcsl avs te 10.... 649 | *Pittsfield ...... 1. .32,121 
i < Bilaintields thas os 332 
N Plainville aloe ob 9...1,282 
yy Plymouth By a Lea 
INAH reseteePevere %....9%72 | Plympton ..... 11 er 
Nantasket --.9...1,060 | Plympton Tile lee ote 
Nantucket .....14...2,962 | Pocasset .11/112'1°! 305 
INGO BAA So oe 6...9,866 | Ponkapog ._.. om 1 865 
Needham ...... 9...5,026 | Pottersville tO "341 
Needham Hghts.9...1,506 | Pratts Junction.5. 220 
*New Bedford. 10. .96,652 Prescott. lbh = 220 
New Braintree..5....477 | Prescott ..1:..13°" "206 
Newbury ....--- ee ae) seis! Gena ioe: , 607 
Newburyport.. ..14,! Province 
New Lenox..... Le Ao eR) Sowa 4, 369 
New Marlboro. 1. ais s Bob Q 
New Salem..... mil apata Quinapoxet Ri, 
Newton ........ . 39,896 | Quincy Adams..9. “33, 38,043 
Newton Center. .6...6,066 | Quissett 12 200 
Newton High- Sena 
lena) a eb apone 6...3,990 R 
Newton Lower 
DUT Sa ec cars 6...2,055 | Randolph ......9...4,301 
Newton Upper Raynham ..... 10...1,106 
FEU Siaiee evetetel e fera 6...3,506 | Raynham Sta..10.... 562 
Newtonville {6.../.6,505 | Reading’) ....5.. 6...5,818 
INODSEOtIA cise eae 6.... 302 | Readville ...... We ,562 
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Towns Loca. Pop. 

Rehoboth ..... 10...1,540 
REVERE, jes. ens ce' 8. .18,219 
Richmond); .... .. 1 Ween GU 
Riverside ...... 2.... 315 
Rockdale ......5.... 560 
Rochester ..... 11.... 986 
ROCK hatels che .... 460 
Rockland .-.6,928 
Rockport .. 4,212 
Rockville Peete, 
Rowe ..-- ahaha ened a 
Rowley .- 1,288 
Royalston .....5.... 383 
Royalston Sta. abheve 628 
Russell. Wye si Lae --. 630 
Rutland .......5...1,206 

8 

Sagamore .....12.... 368 
PaSEMKsieah | Acippooce 7. .43,697 
Salisbury mercies Dc O40 
Salisbury Beach.7.... 624 
Sandisfield ..... 1.... 281 
Sandwich .....12...1,158 
SEN MEIOIS) Sig. 5 blo 0 ols q...8,041 
Saundersville Tiere 720 
Sine = peoocoocd 1 eo 
Saxsonville ..6,..2,000 
Scituate a ly ss A ets 
Scotland : 206 
Seaside 1,660 
Seekonk 1,917 
Sharon 2,085 
Sheffield 1,627 


Shelburne Falls.2. ae 


Shenborn eres 6.... 983 
Sinurleiy, ee ateratcieiete 6...1,492 
Shirley Center..6.... 200 
Shrewsbury .5...1,866 
Shutesbury ....- PAAE 374 
Siasconset oodles. 268 
Silver Lake....11.. 25d 
Sixteen Acres...4.. 250 
Somerset 9.2 cic .- 10: 22,298 
Somerville ..... 6. .77,236 
South Acton....6.... 809 
Southampton i Siliesoss oe 
S. Ashburnham .5...1,062 
S. Ashfield ..... 2.... 263 
S. Attleboro 10.... 530 
S. Barre: Wik ciseus 5.... 450 
SS Berlin yee) ta. 5.... 200 
Southboro ...... 5...1,031 
S. Braintree .9...3,109 
Sonrnbrides .5..12,592 
SHGEt Were cates 11.... 435 
S' Chatham ~.:.12...5 285 
S. Chelmsford ..6.... 395 
S. Dartmouth .10...1,218 
S. Deerfield SPivdas B28 
S) Denmisin s.cinte 12. 265 
S. Dukesbury ..11.... 468 
Siibastom se... 10.... 706 
S. Egremont ...1.... 542 
SHHISSEXAn eyercreratcr rineio.G Wr-B3 
S. Framingham 6...%7,248 
S. Groveland sib isterdaisae 
SUitadilley Peers 3...4,894 
S. Hadley Falls.3...3,311 
Si Hamilton) 22 wasn 
S. Hanover eS G22 
Siibians one rsars 11.... 655 
S. Harwich 12.... 360 
S. Hingham ...11.... 700 
S. Lancaster .5...1,080 
Swen, <rarciev chekehe USE Ge eter” 
Shimcolni wrccc 6.... 564 
S. Middleboro .11.. 460 
SHUN abl Cley Weise ters 6.. 609 
S. Rehoboth 10.. 287 
S. Royalston 628 
S. Sherborn 408 
SSud buys ~~ ck 708 
Southville ... 280 
S. Walpole .... 300 


S. Wareham .,..1 


S. Westport ...1 nee 


S. Wymouth 


Southwick ..... 1,048 
S. Yarmouth .. . 590 
Spencer). acne 6,740 
*Springfield 88,926 
Sterling ssi cae . 850 
Sterling Jct..... . 245 
ScU PRT Vere cyete.< . 259 
Stockbridge .... 1,833 
Stoneham dees 6...7,090 
Stoushton) jcc ee. 9...6,316 
UO Witare sisrsierer oat are 6...1,106 
Sturbridge ..... 5.... 814 


Massachusetts Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Sudbury .......6.... 309] Wales .........4.... 645 
Sunderland ....2....910| Walpole .......9...4,892 
Sutton ........-D...3,078 | Waltham .,.....6..2%,834 
Swampscott ....7%...6,204 | Wamesit .......6.... 300 
Swansea < hci. 10....550 | Waquoit ......12.... 460 
Swansea Centerl0.... 564 | Ward Hill......%7.... 400 
T 
Abeba tora, Reon 10. .34,259 
Tempest Knob.12.... 350 yer 
Memipleton) \ee.s 5...3,456 | Washington ....1.... 339 
Tewksbury ..... 6...3,750 | Watertown ....6..12,875 
Thorndike ..... 4...1,373 | Waterville .....5.... 632 
Three Rivers...4...1,191 | Waverly .......6...1,531 
Unlove boys Ma Sabon oc A eA Wiaviandwle os Onereno ls 
Topsfield |) Sis. 6. %...1,095 | Webster .......5..11,509 
Mownsend )..\e. 6.... 968 | Wellesley ...... 9. ...5,413 
Townsend Har- Wellesley Hills. .9...2,464 
bor .....-00- 6.... 304] Wellfleet ......12.... 858 
Tremont ...... 11.... 350 | Wendell ........ aie eteleuiees 
FEU ON fee catissoysieiein 12.... 340 | Wendell Depot..2.... 201 
Turners Falls...2...5,115 | Wenham ..... Sas es eT 
Tyngsboro ..... 6.... 168 | West Acton....6.... 720 
Tyringham ....1....314| Ww. Auburn..... 5... 265 
U : Ewe panubeaplend Ae ae 
Wider! eohomdeoaieon Ace) - Berlin.......5.... 2% 
Uxbri Ne Winey Westboro ......5...5,446 
eee V Peas W. Boylston....5.... 571 
Vineyard Havent13. ..1,108 W. Brewster...12.... 200 


W. Bridgewaterll1...1,211 


Ww W. Brookfield...5...1,384 
AWA SE yay Wars SO Ric Ge .... 500 | W. Chatham...12.... 250 
Wakefield ......6..11,404 | W. Chelmsford..6.... 560 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
W. Cummington3.... 225 |W. Wareham..11.... 350 
W. Dennis. .::.12.... 666 | W. Warren..... 5...1,193 


W. Dudley......5...1,263 | W. Whately.....2.... 366 
W. Duxbury...11.... 450} Westwood .....9.... 927 
W. Falmouth..12....2%75 | Weymouth ....9..12,895 
Westfield ......4..16,044 | Whately ...... aw Piven ol 
Westford ......6...2,851 | White Valley...5.... 208 
W. Groton .....6.... 460 | Whitins .......5...1,364 
Westhampton ..3....466 | Whitinsville ...5...4,309 
W. Hanover...11.... 554 | Whitman .....11...%7,292 
W. Mansfield..10....508 | Wilbraham .....4 40 
W. Medford.....6...4,300 | Wilkinsonville .5 
W. Medway....9...1,250 | Williamsburg ..3 
W. Millbury....5....521 | Williamstown .1 
Westminster ...5.... 998 | Williamstown 
Westminster Station) everetelltets 
Depot .......5.... 350 | Willimansett ...4...1,451 
W. Newbury....7...1,405 | Wilmington ....6...1,370 
W. Newton.....6...7,000 | Winchendon ...5...5,678 
Weston ........6...1,500 | Winchendon 
Wim@ranieesscseeen ceteze Springs ......5...1,660 
W. Peabody....7...-. 308 | Winchester ....6...9,309 
W. Pittsfield....1....460 | Windsor .......1.... 457 
Westport ..... .10...2,928 | Winthrop Centers. .10,132 
Westport Point.10....305 | Woburn .......6..15,303 
West Rutland...5....490 | Woods  Hole...12.... 408 
W. Springfield..4...9,224 Woodville oeee-G.... 360 
W. Stockbridge.1.... 955 | "Worcester ....5.145,986 
W. Stoughton...9.... 406 | Woronoco .....4.... 423 
Wel (Sutton sae oe _... 200 | Worthington ...3.... 341 
Wi ULRIsbury...cko.cine one Wrentham .....9...1,203 
W. Townsend...6.... 506 Y 
Wy Uptioniage ues 5...1,147 | Yarmouth Portl12.... 665 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A GREAT MANUFACTURING REGION AND HIGH CLASS OF PEOPLE. 


One purpose of this volume is to give information 
to people living in cities and others who wish to 
change their place of residence, and particularly 
to where land may be obtained to good advantage. 


In our presentation of opportunities for families 
in getting support we are absolutely impartial. ~ We 
have not the slightest pecuniary interest in any 
region of the country we describe. We are gov- 
erned therefore by no bias in favor of any particu- 
lar locality. Our mission is simply to present the 
merits of all states, tell the extremes of climate, 
describe each locality spoken of truthfully and leave 
readers to be their own judge as to where they had 
better go. Then, before buying go and see the 
property. 


We aim to give the general geography of every 
state, the location of every county, and with this, 
location of every government land office, agricul- 
tural college, capital of the state and public institu- 
tion, where further information may be obtained by 
correspondence with superintendents of these insti- 
tutions. 


We have made a specialty in this work of giving 
the location and population of every county in the 
United States, that the land seeker, might, besides 
corresponding with the Secretary of State, write 
to County authorities and get the facts about any 
particular locality. 


We will say here, what we repeat elsewhere, to 
get a prompt answer the enquirer should always en- 
close a prepaid envelope, with name and address on 
same. 


When leaving a city, as we said of another manu- 
facturing State, the family is not always desirous 
of leaving for the sake of going upon a farm. They 
may wish to change abode for the purpose of sur- 
rounding the children with different associations. 
They may wish to change the home to get employ- 
ment in some kind of manufacturing industry or 
other employment. Besides agricultural possibilities 
we speak generally of the industrial conditions of 
a State. 


This brings us to a consideration of the oppor- 
tunities for new settlers in the State of Massachu- 


setts. In the beginning it may be said that this is 
not an agricultural but a manufacturing state. And 
yet people wishing to get themselves beautiful 


homes amid picturesque New England scenes will 
find many chances for profitable investment in every 
county in the state. If desirous of owning many 
acres or a small tract of land, in any county, open 
correspondence with one or more real estate agents, 
get descriptions and photographs of various prop- 


erties in the market for sale, and after seeing them 
determine if any of them is what you want. 

There are numerous highly fertile valleys in the 
State in Which market gardening can be carried 
forward with profit. A two or three weeks’ visit to 
this region would reveal all that. 


But possibly the land seeker is principally intent 
upon finding, with a rural home, the opportunity for 
employment in some manufacturing industry. If 
so this is a superior region for that purpose. In 
proportion to its size Massachusetts is far ahead 
of any State in the Union in factory production, 
as shown in the fact that there are in this State 
about 400,000 wage earners, employed in factories, 


THE MANY RAPID FLOWING RIVERS. 


There are various reasons for this being a great 
factory center. In the first place the maps enumer- 
ate 190 rivers in this small state. Many of these 
are branches of larger rivers, yet all of them are 
so rapid in flow as to give power. Second, with 
over 300 miles of sea coast, providing numerous 
harbors for incoming raw material and outgoing 
manufactured product to the great markets of the 
world, there is superior chance to get the raw ma- 
terial in and the manufactured product out, to the 
world. Third, accessibility to the millions of people 
on the Atlantic coast that have to buy goods; and 
fourth, long years of experience in getting factories 
established and finding avenues of trade. 


ALWAYS FIND OPPORTUNITY BY SEARCHING. 


It is reasonable to suppose that with the immense 
call for population to go West, the ranks of these 
400,000 workers in factories will be often broken, 
and there will be ample opportunity to find factory 
employment in this State at any time of the year. 

A brief enumeration of goods made in Massachu- 
setts includes the finest of carpets, silks, woolens, 
cottons, paper, shoes, matches, cutlery, agricultural 
implements, tools, silverware, bronzes, whips, drugs, 
chemicals, clocks and other goods much too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Attracted by the high culture of the people, by 
the many educational advantages, by the opportu- 
nity for making of beautiful homes in the miast 
of charming scenery, great numbers of people, who 
have been well over the world, are going to the 
rural, picturesque uplands and pleasant valleys of 
Massachusetts to spend the last years of life. 


PRICES OF REAL ESTATE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
We give elsewhere a list of some properties for 

sale in Massachusetts, which may be considered an 

average of hundreds of properties in the market, 


Massachusetts Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


New England Properties for Sale 


Altitude. Highest in the State, Mt. Greylock, in 
the extreme northwest part of the State, in Berk- 
shire Co., 3,400 feet high. 

Climate. Average annual January temperature at 
Boston 26 above. Average July 71. Extremes, 108 
above and 13 below. Average annual rainfall, 45 
inches. 

Dimensions. Extreme length of State, 110 miles; 
extreme width, 190 miles. 

Agricultural College. Amherst. 


History. First permanent settlements made by 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 1620; by the Puritans at 
Salem, 1628; at Boston, 1630. King Phillip’s war, 
1675. Witchcraft trials at Salem, 1692, twenty per- 
sons executed. First newspaper, ‘“‘Public Occur- 
rences’” in Boston, 1690. “Boston News Letter’ 
funded 1704. Published till 1776. Boston massacre, 


1770. Boston Tea Party, 1773; value tea destroyed, 
a Battles of Lexington, Concord and Bunker 
ai 5s 


PRICES OF SMALL FARMS AND VILLAGE PROPERTIES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


Although this state is densely populated, it is 
seen, from these items, which we cut from a real 
estate advertising sheet, that homes can be obtained 
here at reasonable prices. For values on farm 
properties write to Secretary of States for list of 
real estate dealers in Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK COUNTY, MASS. 


West Medway is located on the Woonsocket divis- 
ion of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, only 27 miles from Boston; commutation 
$26 per quarter. Take train leaving South Station, 
Boston, or River Street Station, Woonsocket, R. I. 

West Medway is a town of about 1,600 people. It 
has good graded grammar and high schools, elec- 
tric lights, trolley cars, woolen mill, shoe, straw 
and box factories. It is surrounded by prosperous 
manufacturing and farming towns, and as prices 
are steadily advancing, it is one of the most desir- 
able localities in which to purchase property. 


West Medway—15 Acres—$4,200. 


This is a beautiful country home, as you can 
readily see by glancing at the above picture. The 
house is well worth $5,000, but the owner is in ill 
health and must sell at once, therefore he offers it 
at a bargain. Located % cf a mile from stores, 
postoffiice, depot, etc. The land is nicely adapted to 
gardening and fruit raising; there is now a fine lot 
of plums, pears, grapes, blackberries and straw- 
berries in bearing; 25 to 50 apple trees. The house 
contains 11 rooms, is heated by furnace; the rooms 
are light and airy, and surroundings are pleasant. 
Price only $4,200; $1,000 can remain on mortgage. 


West Medway—2 Acres—$2,500. 

Three minutes’ walk to depot and electric cars; 
50 minutes’ ride to Boston; fine 2-story house, 11 
rooms, with a chance to finish 38 more; heated by 
furnace; nice wide piazza (see cut); small stable; 
all in perfect repair; very pretty elm and maple 
shade; 10 minutes’ walk from the Charles River; 3 
apple trees, 1 cherry, 2 pear, 1 quince; fine large 
garden. Only $2,500; 1% down, balance on mort- 
gage at 5 per cent. 


West Medford—40 Acres—$2,100. 


Productive farm, and very attractive set of build- 
ings; 15 acres in smooth level fields; 
pasture; 15 acres in wood; some pine timber; 100 
barrels of apples in season; raspberries, blackberries, 
good asparagus bed. The house is 1% stories, con- 
tains 7 rooms, and sets well back from the street, 
with fine shady lawn; barn 30x40, with basement 
and tie-up for 5 cows; wood shed; 2 poultry houses, 
that will accommodate 100 hens; within 1% miles 
of village; mail delivery; few steps to neighbors. 
Yous can make money here keeping poultry and 
raising vegetables. Only $2,100; $600 down. 


West Medway—3™% Acres—$2,000. 

Fine large house arranged for 2 families; upper 
part can always be rented if desired (see cut). The 
rooms are large and light; house contains 10 rooms; 
water supply by wells; poultry house 13x16; in 
Wwide-awake village, where there is a ready market 
for poultry, berries, vegetables, ete. You can keep 
Several hundred hens, and raise 2 or 8 acres of 
garden truck each year. There are 12 apple and 6 
' pear trees; plenty of cherries, grapes, peaches, cur- 


10 acres in 


To make a quick sale 
cash. 


rants, ete., for home use. 
price has been reduced to only $2,000; % 
Possession in 15 days. 


West Medway—2% Acres—$1,800. 


This is one of those nice, clean, comfortable look- 
ing homes that you have often wished you owned. 
Very pleasant surroundings; level lawn; nice walk, 
and on a good street. House contains 12 rooms, 
with bath; well with force pump, that forces water 
to tank in attic; barn 20x12, clapboarded walls; 2 
poultry houses; brooder house, very warm. House is 
finished in natural wood; rooms are well papered 
and painted; located right in the village sand few 
steps to everything. The owner has business else- 
where and to insure immediate sale has reduced his 
price to $1,800; only $900 down, the balance on easy 
terms. 


West Medway—'% Acre—$1,800. 


Large house with store on one side (see cut); 
located in prosperous village. There is a fine chance 
to sell building lots, as the land fronts on the 
street for many rods; 15 rooms, besides store, any 
number of which can be rented; wood shed and hen 
house; elm shade; few minutes’ walk from depot 
and trolley cars. This is an exceptionally good 
opportunity to secure a good home and small store. 
Price only $1,800; $600 down, balance on easy pay- 


ments. 
West Medway—4 Acres—$1,700, 


One of the nicest little homes that you could de- 
sire; located right in the village on main street, 
just the place for a carpenter or mechanic; house 
contains 5 rooms and is supplied with well water by 
a pump in the kitchen; barn 22x30; poultry house 
10x40, where the present owner has been making 
money keeping fowls; the land is level and easily 
worked; abundance of apples, pears, plums, peaches 
and raspberries in good bearing condition. Only 
$1,700; $300 down, balance on mortgage. Now is 
your opportunity before some wideawake fellow gets 
this before you. Such places sell quickly. 


West Medway—3 Acres—$1,300. 


Productive small farm on main street; trolleys 
pass it; % mile to stores, schools, churches, etc.; 
same distance to factory and the best of markets. 
The house is well built and contains 5 rooms. There 
are 2 poultry houses and a good chance to build 
more; apple, plums, pears and grapes for home use; 
the land is level and excellent for raising all garden 
crops. Plenty of employment :to be had in the vil- 


lage. 
West Medway—2 Acres—$1,100. 


A A good poultry farm is a small gold mine. Here 
is one of them. This house is 2 stories, 10 rooms, 
with piazza; water supply by well; barn 15x20, clap- 


board walls; poultry house 50 feet long; 2 acres 
good garden land; 12 apple trees, 2 pears, 2 
cherries; raspberries; located in village, few steps 
to railroad station and trolley cars. Thish isha: 


house that would cost $2,000 to build and with the 
exception of needing a little paint and paper it is 
in good condition. The owner is very anxious to 
sell, and has reduced the price to $1,100; only $300 
down, and the balance, payable in installments of 
$50 a year, with interest, 


MASSACHUSETTS HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 


Swampscott, Mass.—This favorite resort of Bos- 
tonians is 1 mile beyond the village of Lynn. It 
has three sea-beaches, and picturesque headlands, 
elegant villas, safe and excellent bathing, and is 
everywhere indicative of wealth and fashion. In 
a business point of view it has a large trade in fresh 
fish—principally cod and haddock—caught in the 
vicinity by residents, and forwarded to market. 


Oak Bluffs (Martha’s Vineyard) Mass.—This 
religious summer resort is controlled by Baptists, 
whose tabernacle will seat 5,000 persons. The sur- 
rounding grounds have been attractively improved, 
and it ig estimated that 25,000 visitors arrive and 
depart during the season. Martha’s Vineyard is ar 
island 21 miles long by 6 miles wide, between which 
and the mainland flows Vineyard Sound, 4 miles 
wide. : 


MICHIGAN : 


STATE AND THE 83 COUNTIES OF MICHIGAN 
With Their Boundaries 
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Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located: Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Michigan Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
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Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Laca. Pop. 
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Michigan Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
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Michigan Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Loca. 


Wheelerton ...74... 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Pop. 
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Michigan Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


History. The finding of remains of ancient mines 
and mining implements indicate the settlement and 
civilization of the State in very early times. 


Why two parts of the State? Why are fifteen 
counties of Michigan, comprising an area of over 
16,000 square miles, 2 space twice as large as Massa- 
ehusetts, situated away by themselves on the south 
side of Lake Superior? The reason is this: 


Following the ceding of the territory west of Lake 
Michigan, by the Indians to the United States, the 
territory of Michigan, in 1818, included also the terri- 
tory now occupied by the State of Wisconsin. 


In dividing the territory between Michigan and 
Ohio by the government two surveys were made. The 
first placed Toledo in the State of Michigan. The 
last survey, however, so changed the boundary lines 
-as to bring Toledo into the State of Ohio. The result 
was a hotly contested dispute that came near blood- 
shed by the rival States. 


The United States Government finally proposed, in 
1836, as the territory of Michigan had applied for 
admission to the Union, to grant the request on con- 
dition that Michigan would relinquish the disputed 
territory to Ohio and take, as compensation, the 
16,000 square mile; of territory comprising the present 
15 counties lying adjoining and south of Lake Su- 
perior. The proposition, at first rejected, was finally 
accepted, and so, of the 838 counties of Michigan, 15 
sof these counties are scattered away to the north- 
ward of Wisconsin and Lake Michigan. The final 
development of iron and copper mines on this upper 
peninsula made the relinquishment of the small tract 
of disputed land to Ohio a very fortunate exchange 
for Michigan. 


These two irregular parts of Michigan are separated 
by the Strait of Mackinaw, connecting Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron. The lower and larger peninsula 
embraces the whole territory between these lakes, 
though the upper peninsula contains more than one- 
third of the land surface of Michigan. In proportion 
to its area, Michigan has a longer coast line than any 
other State. 


The Porcupine Range of mountains is the water- 
shed in the upper peninsula between the streams 
flowing into Lake Superior and those flowing into 
Lake Michigan. This range at its highest point is 
1,400 feet above Lake Superior—2,000 feet above the 
sea. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS ON UPPER 
PENINSULA. 


The surface on the mountain sides present consid- 
erable variety of soil. There are numerous lakes and 
marshes and great forests where pine and soft woods 
are the prevailing growths, though fine groves of 
sugar maples are found in some places. A good deal 
of government land is yet to be found in each of the 
upper peninsula counties. 


Mining and Lumbering. Though this region of 
the State is quite cold in the winter, many prosperous 
towns are found throughout this territory, the lum- 
ber interest and mining giving employment to great 
numbers of workmen. 


The yield of iron and copper places Michigan in 
the front rank of mining States. The iron mines 
here are in four districts—Marquette, Menominee, 
Gogebic and Vermilion—and the annual yield gener- 
ally gives the State first place in this industry. The 
eopper region at the northwest end of the upper 
peninsula, extending for 35 miles in length and from 
1 to 6 miles in width, is situated mostly in the coun- 
ties of Ontonagon, Houghton and Keweenaw. The 
annual product of Michigan copper, and that mostly 
from this immediate region, is about one-third of that 
of the whole country. 


Notwithstanding the large output of lumber and 
mineral wealth, agriculture is nevertheless the lead- 
ing industry. Indian corn will not ripen on the 
upper peninsula, oats and barley 


but wheat, rye, 


are grown there. Apples, pears, quinces, plums, 
cherries and all the small fruits grow there to per- 
fection. 


Dimensions. Upper peninsula, greatest length from 
east to west, 320 miles; greatest breadth, 180 miles. 
Lower peninsula, greatest length, 280 miles from 
north to south; greatest width, from east to west, 
200 miles. 


Altitude. Highest in the State, Porcupine Mount- 
ain, in Ontonagon County, 2,020 feet high. 


| 

Climate. Average annual January temperature at 
Marquette, 16 above. At Port Huron, St. Clair county, 
it is 21. Average annual July temperature at Mar- 
quette is 65; at Port Huron, 69. Extremes, 108 above 
at Marquette, 27 below; at Port Huron, 99 above and 
25 below. Rainfall, 52.4 inches at Marquette; 31.6 at 
Port Huron. 

Possibly the landseeker contemplates the purchase 
of real estate on the lower peninsula. ~In this quest 
he cannot go amiss. For a region so well situated as 
the lower part of Michigan there is a small showing 
for density of population in a State so well located as 
Michigan. 

On the great highway between the East and the 
West, with great growing cities and markets on 
either side, with a highly fertile soil, why should 
Michigan be only about one-third as densely popu- 
lated as Ohio? 

It is simply because the attention of people has 
been occupied with clearing the land of its lumber 
supply. New settlers are just beginning to pour in. 
With every natural facility for sustaining a dense 
population, it is clearly evident that this State will be 
very thickly settled and land values will greatly ad- 
vance over present prices, which are from $6 to $12 
per acre unimproved. 

The climate in that portion of Michigan located 
between Lakes Michigan and Huron is tempered by 
the prevailing breeze from one direction or another. 
It is cooler in the summer, from the lake breeze, and 
it is warmer in the winter. All the counties border- 
ing upon Lake Michigan are found to have a soil and 
climate especially favorable to the growing of 
peaches, strawberries, grapes and other fruits, and 
hundreds of small tracts of land known as “fruit 
farms” have been developed in the past few years. 

Besides a fertile soil and favorable climate, Michi- 
gan ranks usually first or second among States in 
the »droduction of salt, while on the Lake Huron 
shore there are rock formations which yield excel- 
lent grindstone, lime, building stone and slate. 

It should be remembered that for a generation 
Michigan has been almost purely a lumber State. It 
is comparatively recently that the raising of grain 
has began to occupy attention. 


BECOMES A MANUFACTURING STATE. 


An interesting feature about this State is the rapid 
advances made in manufacturing. Among articles 
made here are lumber in its numerous market forms, 
flour and gristmill products, machine and foundry 
materials, furniture, tobacco in its various forms, 
iron and steel, men’s clothing, shipbuilding, agricul- 
tural implements, chemicals and paper. 

Important manufacturing cities are Grand Rapids 
with its superior water power, Saginaw, Battle Creek, 
Adrian, Albion, Muskegon, famous for its. toys, 
woodenware and pianos; Traverse City, Lansing and 
Detroit, the latter city being the most noted of any 
city for making automobiles. 

Shipbuilding is carried on at Port Huron, Wyan- 
dotte and Detroit; silk manufacturing at Belding. 

Mackinae Island, now a National Park, is located 
at the northern end of the Peninsula of Michigan, 
in the Straits of Mackinac, and is accessible from all 
points by rail or vessel. The island is now a national 
park, reserved for the benefit of tourists and visitors, 
and offers, during the warm seasons, a cool and 
pleasant retreat from sultry air and crowded thor- 
oughfares. It contains an area of 3,850 acres, or 3 
miles long by 2 miles wide, with an elevation above 
the straits varying from 200 to 320 feet. 
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MINNESOTA 


STATE AND THE 86 COUNTIES OF MINNESOTA 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATION OF MINNESOTA COUNTIES. 
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Minnesota Counties—Continued 


Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
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ae. eandiyobi. .18,969'| 55... 5.55. Carver. .17,455 | 67..... Wabasha. 18,554 | 79....... - Nobles. 15, 210 
PA to iehsiisiche Meeker. .17,022 | 56......... Sibley. .15,540 | 68..... Pipestone. . 9,553 | 80...... Jackson.. 14, 491 
Ape iciay Witleht 1 28;082i| Bs somik oak Scotrl4sss) |NGOyeeene: Murray. .11,755 | 81........ Martin. .17,518 
AG io sss Hennepin.333,840 | 58....... Dakota. .25,171 | 70... Cottonwood. .12,651 | 82...... Faribault. .19,949 
amet state ae Anoka te 2930/59 see. _Lincoln.. 9, 874 | U1..... Watonwan, .11,382 | 83...... Freeborn. .22,282 
a Bee Ramsey .223,675 | 60.....:.... Lyon... Alm, 722 | 72.... Blue Marth. .29,337 | 84........ Mower. .22,640 
49... Washington. .26,013 " Redwood. 118,425 | 73....... Waseca. .13,466 | 85------ ee abe Lt Beau 
50. Lac Qui Parle. .15,435 .. Brown. .20, 134 74......... Steele. .16,146 | 86...... Houston. .14,297 
better sis) s Chippewa. .13,458 Nicollet. .14,12 Nae feretee rate Dodge. .12,094 TOCA i steetsteiete ures 


Minnesota Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations. 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
A Brown Valley..26...1,058 | Donnelly ...... 35.... 276 | *Grand Rapids.15...2,239 
UAC IEW 26 is Bee RAIOD D2 eds toae) || SLUNG) J Jee css 6 Siac HRA DON Goaeec 76.... 233 | *Granite Falls.52...1,454 
Wiclamis: so. es. $4... Seen spat or es ci6 AG oles Pe Dinlithee oot eek 6..78,466 | Gravelville 
PATE IONTIS 5, c).2 is. evsce% 292.45 1,112 Buifalolake .:.53.... 371 | Dundas ....... G5... 35% | Greenbush |. 7: 
oN 0 7 See AON erate 308 BUD oy Re es 6.. 1,005 E Green Isle..... 
POMP ISIN So sisse ee 2A. on dk Ooe. | ESUPEranmd ol coe cie cae 217 | Eagle Bend....29....551 | Grey Eagle.... 
PAO) 8 ie) uici0t ost aie 18...1,635 | Butterfield ....71....377 | Eagle Lake....72.... 231 | Grove Gity ne: 
INTE 7 eee Brlbcge Wa |) isharon” Gees gba .76.... 272 | &. Grand Forks.9. ..2,533 H 
*Albert Lea....83...6,192 oy IDE | Kova Eo o ene $2.22 262 | *Efallock =. 22... 
Albertville ....45.... 250 | *Caledonia . BG 5 a 372 | East St. Cloud. ae -.. 666 | Halloway ..... 
MIG Bao desuhe $37... O42 Callaway | ..2.: 2G Hehomien one. eis 430) ealstad! asec 
*Alexandria ...28...3,001 | Calumet ...... 1a. ... 245 | Eden Valley. eee ... 740 | Hamilton ..... 
Alpha Bireisii=\aley'© 80.... 223 | *Cambridge ...40.... 966 Edgerton ..... 68.... 381 | Hammond 
PAE UID) archers 0612 77.... 200 | Campbell ..... 20.... 303 | Edina Mills....46...1,191 | Hancock ...... 
Amboy _....-... 72... . 435 CATIDY) Veline cca wie 62...1,028 | Hitzen ........ 86.... 209 Hanley Falls..é 
Annandale ....45.... 62 Cannon Falls. .66...1,385 | *Elbow Lake..27....7%71 | Hanover ...... 
ANTONE IS ens oan 47... @amlosia., hitocele. Game iT ere vetoes Giese el eansical + sores 
Appleton Camtonye ease aes *Elk River....39.... 859 | Hardwick 
PAW APO) SS ate,chel otc iers : Se @alrltomiiiereteterers 2 Ellendale ..... 74....261| Harmony ..... 
Argyle .. . Canvenericcoe sa. Ellsworth ..... WOR eo OOGH) Elarrisioe oo. oot 
Arlington Casswiuakiene. ac iDihavopgey Monagac $2. 52 895) | Hartland 2.i0e: 
Arnold .. *Center City...4 IDI NM aoOe pret 6...3,572 | *Hastings .....! 
Ashby .. Centerville + Milysianl Shes 64.... 345] Hawley ....... 
Atkinson helaie Weylone ects aeleyars MMOS) 1). ae $3..:. 223 | Playfield) 25.52: 
Atwater ....... see Ghamiphin' ): 25. % MT IO! oie edetere Dae oe En Enector ean oe 
Audubon .: B@h asia Morera IDNA Go nled ole 37.... 208 | *Henderson 
Aurora, ........ Hao Chatheld 22) on: ene Evansville ....28.... 389 | Hendricks ..... 
BAGS tim 615) ves.0.o bad Chisago City...41.... 276 | Eveleth ........ 6...7,036 | Hendrum ..... 
PASVOCEUE icicles) esi ase leo Chisholm’ S355. 6...%7,684 | Excelsior ..... 46...1,015 | Henning ......! 
JAy Ak Vicia Oo OO.5 CHOI Gite oe are DO senor viOta ake sone. 46.... 423 | Herman ...... 
CVarari@ityarecce 51.... 587 FE Hernon Lake.. 
FERAIGEN a, ci cilee oak Seid Claremont ....%75....2%5] Pairfax ...... Hse se OLoO PEG wate «eat aciic 
*Bagley 5a0\ Clarissa ...... 29.... 364] *Fairmont ....81...2,958 | Hibbing ....... 
PSailaitomis s)sysls oer sree Clarkfield_..... 52.... 603 | Fall Lake...... 6426) | PE Citys ye 
Barnesville ....16...1,353 | Clear Lake....39.... 263] *Faribault ....65...9,001 | Hills ......... 
Barnum Buz5 Clear Water...45....311] Farmington ...58...1,024| Hinckley ..... 
Barrett . Cleveland tore Li eHceloyllsniaeemae 15.... 300] Hoffman ...... 
Bath ; Climax .. --9.... 269 | *Fergus Falls..21...6,887 | Hokah ........ 
Battle Lake. Dies oO |) ClUMtON he): «OL aes) GOL) | Mertile lode aes 2 One GLA Mioldine! Ssoe6 e. 
Baudette ....... 4.... 897% | Cloquet . Bega, OSbalsmi chiara settee Devae Holdingford 
Beardsley 34 481 | Cohasset -... 521 | Floodwood .....6.... 481 | Holdridge ese 
Beaver Bay..... Mike POD COKa tony ii mea. Soe By CIM Sno KeNa PHOS are Bibioo ns TH || AsMaMbleel” AAG bo 
PSGCKGEr! chels)2 </51° 39.... 210 | Cold Spring...3%7....594] Fond du Lac...6....309| Holloway ..... 
melerade .).. ci. . Seer ats) | @oleraime! jaytn. 15...1,613 | Forest Lake...49....540] Hopkins ...... 
Belleplaine ...57%7.... 204 | Collegeville ...37....240] Foreston ..... Sie nee (204) | eloustoni es oes 
Bellingham ...50.... 359 | Cologne ....... 55.... 390] Fort Snelling. .46....800] Hovland ....... 
Belview ...... 61.... 290 | Columbia Hgts. Ue -.. 590} Fosston ........ 9...1,075 | Howard Lake.. 
Seemidyil w.cs. 4...5,099 | Comfrey .....- --. 238 | Fountain ..... Sire ee Set |petubbandyy-s sen 
MISCUSON ws isis 07 42...1,677 | Comstock ..... 16. -.. 202 | Foxhome ...... PAD Sao tt || Mskitevo Woke e one 
Per EMA Misisy ers soc PDR Soe Lh (Code Sooscodoas 15.... 360 | Franklin ...... 53.... 439 | Hutchinson 
Bethel ....... 47.... 221 | Costin ......... 6.... 231] Frazee ........ .. 1,645 
Row MAIS: 45.0 o- 5.... 825 | Cotton .........6.... 238 | Freeport .... 450 | *International 
ig TWaalke...'.... 39.... 229 | Cottonwood ...60....%770 | Fridley -... 200 Halles. sae 5...1,487 
Bingham Lake.70.... 285 | Courtland ..... 63.... 208 | Frontenac ....66....2%75 Invergrove ....58.... 260 
Bird Island....53....931 | *Crookston ....9...%,559 | Fulda ......... 69) 06 443) Tonal... J: .5..+69).0.5 308, 
Biwabik 2%. 55... 6...1,690 | Culver ... +++. 216 o IIREn Ml Gheeacoe 40.... 316 
mlackduck ....... 45559942) | Currie: 2: ...69.... 329 | Garden City...72.... 263] *Ivanhoe ..... 59.... 484 
Blakeley ...... 5%.... 225 | Cyrus Sone | Sein? lan ocnece eso. van l 
Blooming D Gaylord tts ccs 56....610] *Jackson ..... 80...1,907 
Prairie . a ere MODAL || IAN Wbel) Sh. se Deriekehacate tein GuRGTE th aryave 4 ereye 60.... 210] Janesville ..... 1036 a8 1519/83 
*Blue Earth...82...2,319 | Danvers ...... CPN se ier lis), (CGI sy okay ay as at ee 56....533 | Jasper . alewete d 
LCi? 0 eae UD eralesie | Oasselue.c ele see 440.2, 643 || Gilbert) (2355205 Grr C0) I ettersigene noes 
REMC VICINE o isfiewas''<)’01/=\6 SOe eis 5 45L5 | Dawsono ie cferete « 50...1,318 | Gladstone ..... 48.... 560 
eriiaimal ere 240). . 1406) | Dayton l.)e.., 6:6. 46.... 343 | *Glencoe ...... 54...1,788 | Kalavala 
*Brainerd ..... 23...8,526 | Deephaven ...46....234] Glenville ...... 83.... 368 | Kasota 
Brandon ......28....2%6 | Deer Creek....21....313 | *Glenwood ....36...2,161 | Kasson 
*Breckenridge .20...1,840 | Deer River....15....908 | Gloster ....... 48.... 500 | Keewatin 
Brewster ......79.... 311 | Deer Wood. Zone OSO Gly nem) sce oe 16.... 295 | Kelliher 
ISGVCElYM -.\s.. 5 << 82.... 352 | De Graff --.. 215 | Goldenvalley ..46.... 692 | Kellogg 
Brighton) ~....< 63.... 260 | Delano ae 038) | iGoodhue! 22 )...4 66.... 408 | Kennedy ehowe Gee 
Brookpark 33.... 208 | Delavan .. 284 | Good Thunder.%72....419] Kensington ...28.... 244 
Brooten 6 OO DOM IE Ia yt (pl Ook a ee pn team eee | Graceville) acest. Bie Pe CW, | MGeyali ene Ala ree ZOlaee CaS 
Browerville . “22. -.. 633 | *Detroit Raper 2S 0te | Granada. esas Sl Peo EeH VON Git.) 662 5.152377 
Brownsdale .. can .. 264 | Dexter --.- 281 | *Grand Marais..8.... 355 | Kerkhoven ....42.... 432 
Brownsville ...86....361 | Dilworth ...... 16....500 | Grand Meadow.84.... 552 | Kiester ....... 2. Vere 
iBrownton ..:+. 54....509 | Dodge Center..%75....957 | Grand Portage..8.... 362 1 Kilkenny ..... 64.... 208 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
eation. Pop. Means Population. Star in pront of Name Indicates County Seat. 

rr 
abit 


Minnesota Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations. 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Keim ball steer Dhe cee eke || WLOTEOM: isle stclels « 53.... 761 | Richmond -37. 563 | Tenstrike ...... 4.... 250 
Keingeston 9.52%. 440.50 250) | Motley, i aeeie $0.... 428 | Richville ...... 21. 255 | *Thief River 
Roinney vist sees 6... . 809 | Mound ...... ..46.... 300 | Robbinsdale 46. 765 WATS Gravetareie ..10...3,714 
Kenite RVG oe. sree 491 | Mount Iron..... 6...1,343 | *Rochester .. 76 rice ey A anhetitel eet GHG oo coo 26.. Ree re ir 
robs NEU GO CK oeiereve ls 42.. 288 | Rockford ..... 45. ZSbe|MOLteu sy esters) Sixousete 
La Crescent. ee: : 372 Rolling Stone..77.. 20D) | MOWer ei itecanteche 6...1,111 
Lake Benton...59....844| Nashua .......20.... 271 | Roosevelt ...... 2. aT E\ MBE KEN Sse ogh On 60...1,340 
Walkie: (Citya. se 67...3,142 | Nashwauk §1'5)7.025080))|) SRoseau, Vinee one 2. 644 | Triumph ......81.... 243 
Lake Crystal...%72...1,055 | Nassau ....... 50.. 213 | Rose Creek....84....202 | Truman ....... 81.... 451 
Lakefield ..... 80.. 924 | Nerstrand ..... 65.... 292 | Rosemount 58.. 23 Twin Valley...12.... 543 
Lakeland ..... 49.. SAS INCMISN sik eisle.c 18. ean | ROtHSAY. Vee... 20.. 343 |*Two Harbors..7...4,990 
Lake Park od btic 4740 | New Auburn...56.... 261 | Round Lake...79.... 23% | Tyler ......./ .59.... 614 
Lakeville ..... 58.. 385 | New Brighton. 48.5... 040 | Royalton, 335...00..25 O46 
Lake Wilson...69.. 219 | New Duluth. Ose 3 S08) |ORUSh Cibyiws. Aden OOS. Willen) iene nane 16.... 438 
Lamberton ..61.... 652 | Newfolden .....3. 286 | Rushford ..... 85...1,011 
ancaster sen. 1.... 204] New Cee 55....210 | Rushford ..... Son.) G86\i-Vasa - ). sean 66.... 200 
Lanesboro .85.... 987 | New London. .43.... 418 | Rushmore .....79.... 237 MEL ASH Waals 21 237% 
Mel eRovercereee 84.... 702 | Newmarket 5Y2 20, 901) | Russell) |). 5.605. .-262 Merndales eon. 205 eos 
Lester Prairie.54....420| Newport ...... AO eye eyicss8 OO) | EVILURICOM lee caters 68.... 290 | Vernon Center.%2.... 289 
We) “Sueuriee ss: 4...1,755 | New Prague ..64...1,554 s Vieseliiiv. some .. 300 
*Le Sueur New Richland.73. GSS] (Sabin jyetersdetelene 16.. 302 | Vesta aes 243 
Geniteriery 4. 64.. 241 | *New Ulm... 62. 5,648 Sacred Heart..53.. ped onl PMV abeR eae ey Se 205 
Lewiston ..... 7%.... 473 | New York Mills.21....474 | St. Bonifacius. .46.... 275 | Villard . 260 
Lewisville ay ae 218 | Nicollet ...... 63. ... 068 | Saint Charles..77...1,159 | Vining eaeil 212 
Lindstrom -41.... 522 | Nielsville’ ...... ie See ROOM Sainte Glare denice eh eee mV al eslncmres 6. ‘10, 473 
Wismore  Aeee. POSS 268 | North Branch..41. 642 | *Saint Cloud...37..10,608 
*Litchfield ...44...2,333 | Northfield eGo. “3,261 Saint Francis. .47 . 364 | *Wabasha ....67...2,622 
*Little Falls...30...6,078 | North Mankato.63...1,210 | Saint Hilaire..10. 468 | Wabasso ......61.... 343 
*Long. Prairie. .29...1,250 | Northhome ....5.... 204 | *Saint James..7% 2,802: | Waconia) Siecisn 5B Slee 
Lonsdale ..... 65.. 271 | North St. Paul. ee .1,404 | Saint Joseph...37%. 706 |*Wadena ..... 22...1,820 
NGOWIGV 2 elec caret ee 36.. 252 | Norwood ...... 522 | St. Louis Parl 746 7...1,743) | Wialhkon) ga -ejers 31.... 260 
*Iniverne .....+. 48...2,5940 | Nymore ....... Pale é 334 | Saint Michael. .45. 401 | Walte Park... .3%.... 406 
DTV esis evevevets cheer SA woos Saint Michael. .45.. 22 Wider ei. creer Le rear ed br 
Oni oe Cage Sree nas 60. 209))| ‘Odessa. sea sieieics 34. 235 | *Saint Paul Walnut Grove..61.... 366 
M Onion seen 32. 270 (capital) -48'214.744 | = Warren! 5. ere Sie eels 
Miaibelis fe icu critics S557) DADE Oliviay cee creas 53. 960 | St. Paul Park. .49....832 | Warroad ....... eke 
Mieintosh) jj: tse OF. G34;1"Onamia We ioene. ob. 314 | *Saint “Peter. </..63:.../:4,1356. [)* Waseca ) j7ocme 73...3,054 
McKinley ...... 6.. 411 |} *Ortonville .34...1,774_| Saint Vincent. ea &2s Watertown .55.... 465 
Madeliaus: 25:2 Cle s Buepa7eh| | Oreeiay Sats ase 28...1;,013 | Sanborn ..... ..61.... 462 ] Waterville ....64...1,273 
tMadison: ..0.: DO cee SUT TORI OM a ontcetoe anne 2 944) Sandstone ince S350 SIS) jewWatkinse jeer 44.... 366 
Madison lLake.72.... 335 | Osseo .:....... 46. 390 | Sauk Center...37...2,154 | Waubun ...... 13.... 250 
*Mahnomen USTs OL | (Omen) Ao gna oe 64. 212 | Sauk Rapids...38...1,745 | Waverly ...... 45.... 460 
Mahtowa ..... Zoe pose tOwatonnar ce see. ceOsGaS. | SacLelle Cieicreiiete Dibleke 240 | Wayzata ..025. 46.... 492 
*Mankato ..... 72. .10,365 P Savages scmsene Diaiece hoSU| WWelCOmMe sr ccntsr. 81.... 543 
*Mantorville ..%75....410] Parkers Prairie.21. BEB | MiseeuMloil SSA gg pAreag 4 ek || NEE aac cnacuc 82... .1,755 
Maple Lake... .45.... 522 | *Park Rapids. .18. siti 800 WSebekar cnc (LOO sy | | MAAK Sb cad. 65.... 235 
Maple Plain...46.... 225 | Paynesville ....37.... 926 | *Shakopee 57...2,302 | Westbrook -70.... 429 
Mapleton ..... 72.... 809 | Pelican Rapids.21...1,019 | Sherburn ...,..81.... 814 | West Concord..%5.... 584 
Mien DLO rere veieterese We ateeV Piston BAbnood zo. 260 | Silver Lake... .54. 382 | W. Minneapolis.46. ..3,022 
Mamiettanran. a) ORs SoS il seerham Faye Acie. 2 :1,376 SEUDOMapeiere ‘ .6.... 200 | West St. Paul. .58...2,660 
Marine Mills...49....491 | Peterson ...... Shee c 26Gal SS laswcon meme C9524 S50 wihalankt eee 85.. Cais 121 
*Marshall) J3... GOR Z5l52 eeetrell scien (Giese D0) | Sleepy MEivienmrcins 62.° 13,247 |*Wheaton 1.1.26. ..1,300 
Maynard! ).6 . 5. 51 SSEnipPienrz saeco 30.... 545 | South Bermidji. 4....527 | White Bear 
Mazeppa ..:... 67 AVP ANEPIel (cao eee 6.... 305 | South Haven...45. 287 Beach Sree 48...1,724 
Melrose! ees.c02 idierebeie 509 Lull Pall eri oe tere ole 19.... 216 | South Park....58. 500 | White Bear 
Menadhiga fe -0-122- cen 1846 || Pinel Cityacs os 33...1,258 | South St. Paul.58...4,510 Wakely ole 48. ..1,505 
Mendota 2) 555. 58.... 245 | Pine Island....66. 834 | So. Stillwater..49..:1,343 | White Earth...17.... 350 
IMentoriies sayeira: ea Se Ce Metin, ethane S555) Maney See [sical oh sogucc ASN. S12 280) caval laa ee pererate 43...4,135 
Midway ........ 6.... 379 | *Pipestone RGSh one Aap) | SPOONER Rec). 4.... 668 | Willow River. .33.... 212 
Mila cans Sis cetea 31...1,102 | Plainview 67...1,175 | Springfield .62...1,482 | Wilmont ...... 79.... 258 
Milano ee 51. AGS4|ePlatoy tees 54.... 238 | Spring Grove..86.... 620 | Wilton ......... 4. 215 
*Minneapolis ay 301 408 | Porter ........ 52. 253 |Springlake ....40. 290 |*Windom ..... 70...1,749 
Minneiska ..... / 395 | *Preston ...... 85...1,193 | Spring Valley. .85...1,817 | Winnebago -82...1,554 
Minneota ..... we ... 819 | *Princeton Sipe tebnsulStapless eerter 208) .2)556)|| 2 Wonome seer 77. .18,583 
Minniesota, Gity. 2732.0. 21 || Proctor! weeceee. 6.... 936 | Starbuck ..... 36.... 497 | Winsted ...... by Saari) 
Minnesota Proctornott 1Gee oe 24sul Stephene essen. Bs Ake) | Wanthrop Werner 56...1,043 
THalkkevrcn. tank 82.... 445 Stevenson ...... 6. 2000) Wanitony Vices 6... 390 
*Montevideo ..51...3,056 | Racine ...... ..84, ZOZ Ste wa Tty sere state 54.... 460 | Woodlake ..... B2kiweeoe 
Montgomery ..64...1,267 | Raymond ..... 43.... 334 | Stewartville ...76.... 794 | Woodstock . .68.... 226 
Monticello ....45.... 858 | *Red Lake *Stillwater .49..10,198 | *Worthington .79...2,385 
Montrose .....45.... 284 INzWOIS Ue be peaol tl logcl ley irr ial | TSibbeKolen oul” Sas Ac 12.... 809 | Wrenshall 25.... 690 
*Moorhead ....16...4,840 | *Red Wing....66...9,048 | Sundby ........ 6.... 200 | Wykoff .......85.... 456 
Moose Lake....25. 526 | *Red Wood Swanville ..... SO 8 892i) Way. Omlin ey arene 41. 207 
MMOTA): |. cletsiers . 02. 892 WENNE, Sarina he 61...1,666 ; 4 
Moranbrook ...29. bOS. (Reeds: sonst. Gre 4 "279 Taconite .15.... 549 | Young America.55.. 303 
Morea Ueto. 61. B53 | Renwville Vance e. Doe ek S2 i) Barmton) sree 60 . 205 Z 
AMIGA, BBR GiGi e 35... 20,68 | GRNGe en ualetiisietuens 38. 262) | Dawmeys ieee 85. 454 | Zumbro Falls..67.... 208 
Morristown 65. 592 | Richfield ...... 46...2,675 Taylors Falls..41....454 | Zumbrota ..... 66...1,138 


Minnesota, the Bread and Butter State. 


History. Visited by Duluth, at head of Lake 
Superior, 1679; visited by a party of fur traders 
and the falls of St. Anthony named by Louis Hen- 


History. 


Settlement made near St. Paul by Swiss 
1830, and at Stillwater, 18438. Territory of 
in 1849, with Missouri River 


ing, 1828. 
colonists, 
Minnesota organized 


nepin in 1680. Minnesota formed a part of exten- its western boundary. Admitted to the Union in 
sive territory ceded by France to Great Britain in 1858. Massacre of settlers on frontier settlements 
17638. Explored by Jonathan Carver of Connecticut by Sioux Indians, killing 1,000 whites, 1862. Indian 


in 1766. Came 
States in 1783. 


lakes ceded to the United 
in Duluth erected, 


lands at head of the 
States, 1855. First frame house 


into the possession 
Lieut. Z. N. 


of the United 
Pike obtained the Fort 


Snelling Reservation from the Dakota Indians in 1856. First sawmill at Duluth, on Minnesota Point, 
1805. Fort Snelling established in 1819. Corner erected in 1856-7. St. Paul & Duluth railroad com- 
stone laid of Fort Snelling and Col. Josiah Snelling pleted, 1870. 


placed in command. 
Snelling, 1820. 
1822. 


Place thenceforth called Fort 
Mill built at Falls of St. Anthony, 
First steamboat to Mendota, near Fort Snell- 


This is one of the most rapidly growing States in 
the Union, in wealth and population. 


————— 
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Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


MINNESOTA. 


One of the Northern Border States Rapidly Increasing in Population. 


MISTAKEN IDEA ABOUT CLIMATE, 


The impression formerly prevailed that the ecli- 
mate here was too cold to grow most agricultural 
products, whereas experience has proven that the 
State, in general, has not only a highly fertile soil 
but a healthy climate favorable for the growth of 
all the cereals and the most of the vegetables and 


fruits. 
NOT SO VERY FAR NORTH 


A study of the map shows that Minnesota is not 
so far north as people had supposed. Examination 
of a Canadian map shows Hudson Bay very con- 
spicuously, and the idea might be entertained that 
the whole region is not habitable; but comparison 
with other parts of the globe, in geographical posi- 
tion, reveals that there are other parts of the 
world, even considerably farther North, that have 
long been settled and cultivated. 


COMPARED WITH OTHER REGIONS 


Crossing at the widest part of Hudson Bay is the 
Sixtieth Parallel of latitude. Tracing this parallel 
around the earth we find that living north of this 
are the people of St. Petersburg and Stockholm 
and the majority of the inhabitants of Sweden and 
Norway. 


POPULATION EXPANDING NORTHWARD 


The facts are, while the winters are long, the air 
is dry, the people do not feel the cold as is the case 
in warmer climates with more moisture in the 
air. The average spring temperature is 46, summer 
about 70, autumn 88; in winter about 17; giving an 
average annual of about 45. The eastern part of 
the State is subject to the heaviest rainfall, the 
annual average being from 24 to 386 inches. 

The soil, especially in the northern part of the 
State, is exceedingly fertile, and is one of the best 
wheat producing regions in North America. The 
fertility of soil in the Red River Valley permits 
the growth cf very large crops and farmers in that 
region rapidly acquire wealth, The greatest hin- 
drance the farmers in some portions of the northern 
counties have had has been the swampy conditions 
of the land. There are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of government land in that region of the 
country yet unappropriated from that reason. 


SWAMP LANDS TO BE RECLAIMED 


For the purpose of reclaiming this land the In- 
terior Department of the government, under the 
Reclamation Act, has in contemplation the running 
of a series of ditches that will drain about 400,000 
acres of land in the vicinity of Thief River Falls. 
This will open great quantities of land to settle- 
ment and be but the beginning of improvements 
which will bring into thorough cultivation great 
quantities of land, now too wet. 

The Chippewa lands, ceded under 
Act of 1889, cover an area of over 5,000 square 
miles—3,200,000 acres. The first efforts at drain- 
age will be just northeast of Thief River Falls. 
A tract of land has been selected including 600 
Square miles, 384,000 acres, which area will be ex- 
tended as fast as lands are sold and appropriated. 


WILL MAKE THE VERY BEST FARMS 


When reclaimed by drainage these swamp lands 
will rank with the best farms in this region. The 
soil, which is a black sandy loam, is particularly 
suited to crops which grow in this latitude. 


PLAN OF DRAINAGE 


The plan of drainage recommended provides for 
two main ditches, from four to six miles apart, 
each about forty miles long, with laterals at right 
angles located about seven miles apart. Minor 
drainage ditches should reach each 160-acre lot. 
Such work would accomplish the drainage of 266,- 
750 acres of government and private land and the 
improvement of 135,750 additional acres, making .a 
total of 402,500 acres that would be benefited. 


WEALTHY FARMERS IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


The southern and central parts of Minnesota are 
Settled with a class of wealthy farmers whose lands 
nave become worth $50 per acre. The soil in this 

gion is a rich loam from two to five feet deep and 
a: great durability. Here the finest wheat in the 
world is grown and from it the best flour is made. 

Buckwheat, rye, flaxseed and potatoes are alsa 
raised in abundance. The hay and potato crops are 
of great value. The quality of Minnesota potatoes 
has a widely extended reputation. There have been, 
in years past, standing signs in the Fulton Market, 
New York, bearing the words, “Minnesota Potatoes.” 


the Nelson 


According to William 
Record Herald, 


E. Curtis, in the Chicago 
the value of Minnesota wheat crop 


in 1910 was $88,485,000; oats, $25,000,000; corn, 
$25,000,000. 
Butter, $50,000,000, made in S803 creameries,. the 


product of 1,125,000 cows. The first creamery in 
the state was established at Bath, Freeborn County, 
in 1890, followed by the state founding a dairy 
school in 1891, succeeded by the employment, in 
1892, of an expert, to visit creameries of the 
state, inspect sanitary conditions and give instruc- 
tion to dairymen. The result is that Minnesota 
usually carries away the first prize from nearly every 


agricultural exhibition where her dairy products 
are on exhibition. A byproduct, developed out of 
the dairy business. is hogs. the value of which, in 


1910, was $35,000,000, 
skim milk. 


WAITING FOR TIMBER TO BE CUT. 


The agricultural interests of a large part of 
Minnesota have had to wait for the timber to be 
cleared away, lumbering on the lands adjoining the 
largest rivers of the State being the principal work 
of many thousands of men during the past twenty 
years. 

The cultivated farms have demonstrated that the 
hardier fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries, 
Plums, grapes of the northern varieties, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, etc., yield 
abundantly. For peaches and the more tender 
kinds of graves the seasons are too short. Of the 
wild fruits, the crab apple and plum are excellent 
and the native cranberry is 2 source of great profit. 
Of the native forage plants botanists claim 160 
species. 

To get a fairly comprehensive ideA of the great- 
ness of the State and its probable future the land- 
seeker should spend a week in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul in a study of land values, manufacturing, and 
as wholesale points, for distribution of products over 
the Northwest. Following the visit to the Twin 
Cities the tourist should see Duluth, a young but 
rapidly growing city, at the head of the lakes. 

After going up to the iron mining districts north- 
ward from Duluth, contemplating the manufactur- 
ing possibilities, healthfulness of climate and the 
many inducements for iiving in the State, consider 
statistics for a little time. Ts there any reason why 
this population should not be as dense here as in 
Rhode Island some time? Mind, we say some time. 
That is indefinite and perhaps a good ways off, but 
when that time comes there will be many millions 
of people in this State. Saying nothing more about 
Rhode Island, let us consider Illinois. Is there any 
reason why Minnesota should not be as densely 
populated as the Prairie State? It is highly prob- 
able that it will be. What then? Minnesota had 

2.1 persons to the square mile in the 1900 census 
and Illinois had 86.1. When Minnesota attains to 
the present density of Illinois’ population, she will 
have four times more people in her borders than 
now. Will each of the 400 interior Minnesota vil- 
lages_and cities be four times larger than now? 
Will Minneapolis and St. Paul be four times larger? 
Will there be 800,000 people crowded onto the 
mountain side at Duluth and overflowing clear out 
to Lester Park and West Duluth? Yes, certainly, 
Why not? Duluth is at the head of the lakes. 
Chicago was at the head of Lake Michigan. People 
had to stop there, and goods on freight boats had 
to break bulk. Duluth is similar to Chicago in po- 
sition. They have to break bulk there and all 


anes where they have to break bulk, become large 
cities. 


FUTURE LARGE POPULATION IN MINNESOTA. 


Certainly all Minnesota cities that are fairly pros- 
perous will be four times larger than now, and 
landseekers looking the State all over will find 
Minnesota a very safe State in which to settle and 
invest in real estate. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 


Highest in the State the Mesaba Range, 
with elevations 100 feet above the adjacent lands. 
Cities. 
Climate, 
Paul, 


largely fed and fattened on 


Altitude. 


Average 
11 above; 
41 below; 
snow, 27.5 
Duluth: 
66; highest, 


January 


temperature at St, 
July, 72; 


warmest, 104; coldest, 

average annual precipitation of rain and 

inches. 

Average January temperature, 10; July, 
99; lowest, 41; average annual rainfall, 

precipitation of rain and snow, 31.0 inches. 

Dimensions. Length, north and south, 400 


miles; 
Width, east and west, 350 miles. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


STATE AND THE 79 COUNTIES OF MISSISSIPPI 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
MISSISSIPPI COUNTIES 


ca- COUNTIES Pop. 
tion 1910 
ibs aac De Soto. .23,130 
akvetatene Marshall. .26,796 
3 Benton. .10,245 
Hoe achctahs Tippah. .14,631L 
Mntabatsietelieys Alcorn. .18,159 
6.... Tishoningo. .13,057 
ae cctstelsncre re Tunica. .18,646 
Sia wichets areeiehe Tate. .19,714 
Diss Sidhe Coahoma. .34,217 
10...... Quitman. .11,593 
Uhl aorca abe Panola. .31,274 
1 AB erica Lafayette. .21,883 


1S Ge maswo oo LWpaliGpelnn LOA Ee 
14.... Pontocock..19,688 
1b hig Gooeeao eo Lee. .28,894 
16....... Prentiss. .16,931 
1%..... Itawamba. .14,52 
1 RS he a Bolivar. .84,905 
OMe tere Sunflower. .28,787 
20.. Tallahatchie. .29,078 
BL...,. Yalobusha. .21,519 
COA A513 C Calhoun. .17,726 
23.... Chickasaw. .22,846 
24....... Monroe. .35,178 
25........ Leflore. .36,290 
OG. 22.) Grenada. 5,027 
ates eicyeteys Carroll. .23,139 
28... Montgomery. .17,706 
29....... Webster. .14,853 


BADE SE Siorancne Clay. .20,203 
31... Washington. .48,933 
inte isisinte Holmes. .39,088 
Beto ob aoooo Attala. .28,851 
SS listeteitevelre Choctaw. .14,857 
SD he ss Oktibbeha. .19,676 
36....... Lowndes. .30,703 
SU. os. ce) Winston. 17,139 
SSieieistscccs Noxubee. .28,503 
BO ee alae Issaquena. .10,560 
49....... Sharkey. .15,694 
Al... .t6-) Yazoo: 143,672 
42...... Madison. .33,505 
AS anc one le. leakes.h8;209 
CY re Neshoba. .17,980 
45....... Kemper. .20,348 
AG* oe ess Warren. .37,488 
Aieedeitet ae A InNGSh 005620 
Yor Peer Rankin. .23,944 
AO ered pS COUL. ol Oneee: 
BOM oe es Newton. .28,035 
51.... Lauderdale. .46,919 
We lecraiope Claiborne. .17,403 
Bomeranss HOODLan Soc on4. 
542 hao.) Simpson: .1'%,208 
5B...--.... Smith. .16,603 
ERGs, sieves tetae Jasper. .18,498 
Dydistats eis sha a Clarke. .21,630 
58...... Jefferson. .18,221 
4 Adams. .25,265 
Franklin. .15,193 
sees etic Lincoln. .28,597 
Geir Lawrence. .13,080 
63.Jefferson Davis. .12,869 
64..... Covington. .16,909 
(a ime cea a Jones. .29,885 
66........ Wayne. .14,709 
or ‘Wilkinson. -18,075 
. Amite. .22,954 SSISS INS T 
69 | Bike. 87/272 MISSISSIPPL TOWNS WITH 1910 POPULATIONS. 
70 Marion. .15,599 
Mia ras se Lamar. .11,741 | Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Rrokersse/aieke Forrest. .20,722 i Li ann ana 7... 
LIB SEA Rite ee Cs Perry.. %,685 A PNNCOETL  sidaa AG 52.... 690 B 
i .. Greene... 6,050] Abbeville ..... 12ee eeton| Adlie@ator iors Sse eGO ||P Saldiwaynessmieere 15... 5. ee 
"5... Pearl River. .10,593| *Aberdeen ....24...3,708 | Amory ........24...2,122 | Banks ......... Mi: cee 
Hancock. .11,207] Ackerman .,..34...1,398 | Anguilla ...40.... 500 | Bassfield ...... 63.... 344 
Harrison. .34,658 | Adair ......... he eee DOl| PAT DOM eee .. 645... 206 | *Batesville stone 
George... 6,599} Agricultural ATCA GTA Dare helenae 39: .2. 390 | Baxterville .. Vi Saeco 
Jackson. .15,459 “College aks Shere UGH I PARCOLa MEAs toe 533) Ua I *Bay St. Louis.76...3,388 
a AUR yn er aycimterete tens eee 09) | PArkabmtlal Mire 8.... 217 | Bay Springs...56.... 836 
Rats eeu 1,797,114 Albertson .....65.... 3281 Artesia .......36....535 | Beaumont ....73.... 250 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca, Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Mississippi Citi 
pi Cities and Vill 
llages with 1910 Po , 

pulations 


Towns 
owns Loca. Pop. | T 
Beauregard Po anne noe olay OBS 
Belden i : -58. -- 240 ae : op. Towns Loca. Ff 
e leprai see eee Se Pd EF ee tee eccees 42.. = "1. 20D. = Z 
opecat, 1m ers ore ake 350 piprence Hevetere 748) de es wae ee ~ DARD Sep ais OCR EON: 
Ce Oe : Renner CGSeiaa 491.136 CN alr eee 12.-.. 506 : : Ip. 
Be ack vant is. fe et sronn Poi 8. 1196 | MoNefll ...+..- Relat Seo Robinsonville ..7.... 308 
Son Beane aoe 2 | * HEC ets COTE och: aot Repl easier noes “5g. ° 71 3: 
estan Een bee Rene 4) Fulton ....... Aiea. 875 | Madison Station 38. “8,4 {Rolling Fork. aes . 338 
ee. ISS... 369 . 206 | Magee ation42.... 325 Rosedale . Sister 809 
- eee 77... .8,049 G in atiaiicn. 54.... 685 Rose Hill....). 18...1,103 
nnsville oS Gandai olia a .. 685 Pian Caan ee 56 ‘ 
Blue Wake... ; Soi --- 590 | Geev an tees 64 232 Mantee ya eae - 1,823 Bales ne 6On sat pee 
WANG ic. ssh ee 2 6 y re see 2]Marathon ..... OD Date . hea tele eo ay 
Blue Mountain..4.... ae Georgetow aati cay 16.... 290 warathon ayeiepete 31. (po eae Rural Hi FOSICO 19.04% real 
Hogue. Chitto, ghee £630 | Gibson pwn «+ -B3..-- 560 eS feed eee 37.111 230 
Eeiton ei ae 47... , 682 Gurebune Opa ie - +. 260 Maaeapae eee 1OBsee en s 
Perino. ..72..., 308 Glen Allan. .++-31.... bao | sMayeuel gaa yauee 4 Baluitios aa 88....2 
et te oi sostliGicaer | cht. Oke eae : ayersville ..39.... 560 | Saltillo... Hae dey at 
eacth PSE in Gloster Seite it Be 68 Te a ‘Meadville 353908 6: 2/269 Seu: Ps netoe 306 
Zone ae 39.... 250] G Breer ches Se 86 | *“Mendenha + -92605 22.269 Sanford TE ad aoe aug 
Boyle .. ben teas rena ood. levee se Oe Sg ads If eR eee oe ee *Sardis ....... +, 390 
ous Care a rel eee mast ae [.. 292 | Merigold ..-. 1,128,285 | Schiater |. ae Ee 
Bepamcon + 28+ ee Grand Gulf... -82--.. 630 | Merrill... igs Seda ll eeonpuy em ae 
= See eet an | eae Se Geen 266 | Midnight ..... fe) ape eco ee ae ee 250 
Brookly en ..61...5,293 | * coe oMe ‘Que 409 | Millard «---41,... 208 Seminary Ld... . S22 
Pesoeenis. oo. 72110526 ‘Greenville ....31...9 496 | Minter City!!! Ro memnne *Sena tobi 526 
rookville .. 260 | *Gr SASS eee Gig (ile Serie 2961S la ie 
Bucatun WBS. 2 B00 Se ecowood Tr Oye -9,610 | Mississip ane 22 Oe 306 Shannon 1,278 
Buena Se + aa 421 eee ee eee Mize Mi I City. 77. 566 ana 5 ae y EAC hve SI DOL 
B : BAO RO ie D : port eae 206s MIGHHE BION eae P- Shelby Shih? eieneteie wir Sl 
=i ae ae one Gris: nae Guahison eer ae . 6,386 Ree eelte ReGen srr oa Sherman Het 645 
Be OS le untown .. .18.... 515 | Moor dba paneer ba} Shubuta |. Js. Bea cire 
. o1L Scel ae 330 xigor neat : 19 - 427 Shuqualak __. 1 one 
oe on --+-19.... 50 GG ak Rie cia 
eae Cc ae i WIGEEIIA ea ae py Sidon PAN eie et a0 636 
Geen ity. .22.... Avy Tr anaeheee sesioe 60.... 234 Moss PEE ake 65. "341 Sivas Gig tee 391 
Meets, lk 42.. “3,929 Harristo Bes ly Bane My) ound Bayou.. 3,054 ilver Creek ..6: Soda eel 
*Carrollton Reneners a5. ... 206 ee earn aa Sore lac mel Reus woes ie B37 Seay Springs ioe --. 544 
ig, 29 77758: -;; 253 | Mount Carmel. ‘ Spanis gS...4.... 
parronon Sta. ea OH anil *Hazlehurst eae a aae aaa Samuel BGR. Bee Sane, Oe - 40... aay 
‘Carthage a delberg --93...2,056 | M VG Ode nae *Starkvi e..43.... 26 
Cedarblv Cee it POS Go sar fan uldon ... 1,077 wile 38. aoe 
sae ah 3g | Mice oe a ese. eae 
ancy ee wed). feueisen ee Paar ata 660 N Sreeea, pia 37.1 11,069 
Chritton rea! 20. Rae PAeiidae | ee lca 31 Sturgis 1.0... ae 267 
3 ia. Pes ighlandale Rw BIG TAA ate ia RaaTUTTLaey tee ie Bee eneae 
Chunky f m9... 250 Hiwannee _.25.... 29§ | Nesh Zin say sets 59 - 862 | xc gus Bey peenees 69 - 321 
*Clarksdsle .. “50.1.1 280 | Hollandale | ..: 66.... 217 | Nett oba ..... 44. fees es a eee ese0Ns ae 
€Clevelan 22 .9...4,079 | Holly ee pee aie 7 | Nettleton. 1... [tee2o0 | soe ap Oe +++, 364 
Patan Ati ae ails 00% ea Pee e i, aan Oe ee nae 2m ne pele bee ae ie : 2,064 
ABS w Sas ee 29 yar ae ele vee 
Seah Paes. 767 Horn Lake ., 360 | New Howie nae 73. sire Mean yaysvehens 55.... oun 
ome vais Pia 4 a pouty Pe ie aoc 206 | Newton a 23. 650 
= offeeville .. Sie a1 a ouston .. -23.... 389 INN@INGIEIA Toe 50.. nt 875 Taylorsvi T 
he eee a Et owison ...... Ti). 1490 Norfield tenes 75. ... 348 TOME eo aieae 623 
eee SG SOO RUS tenes ~ee- 490 BUN Gaea itn 61. Ce ca tac ase SON 2 
* : G4 e255 car s pauses err Davee 4: 
Aga ee Peace usp Inda ... a, he ne Gece nceae Bi. Sts sneak Seas hae 
Bee re ae yee 26. B08 FIndianola 222219214 rey | ih foead cs eae ao : 269 | roomauba ag setae 
*Corinth ...... OUR tne . 1,098 r++ SIL Aoomsuba ae: ripe 233 
Courtland ‘ Hehe VAR one Pate ') 904 | Oakland oO eee WO Geeta see 300 
Grate) 285.0) pea pene Sree S 47g | Oak Vale...... Oil. a Bisal manera sstonetorets ees 200 
Grawford 2 WR te Ananda Bae eaea Ocsanticntince 62... | 296 meee eae cad eR Ss 555 
paeck 5 Lae ey eae 3 22+6...1,221 *Okolona. ae 78: 1,472 Tele ee 20. Rote 
Sethat 0. ae Fh fra TiverncBEaccnn Swi z be 3 Bebe hart x0.... 
Be eae 38...” 3 Si es ad Bene eS ean a TTS Tee ese ee Or 
Crystal Springs.53. ++ 858 | Jacobs os... eae otiseoul ae ct peers 64... 462 sree Le! 
,343 | Jonestown ...: et eke lee cc ager colean nes Union U 

Dard Oi cae seuaerali as 1 veers s 65.04, 88g | Utica ss... . 50.... 693 

*Decatur Matevafe ete he Kilmichael K ie C Share IGF Wah ee AY... B72 
ee Spica er are Rieke sees panics eee pesca eOule, .79. *Vaid y 
ig ee 29.77 aS ENC A a 69 ss Chri agt3 iceman 

De Soto....... cas Kosciusko. .183.. Bae Pearinaven bh. Sie ise vernal i SURELII abo 

2 Aaa ist ° aiteleié in aus is ee ; see ieteveke 
Doddsville Oe pat Tate L eee Aaa Sonar GPS: ate Wieronal sce: 74.... 200 
Drew ..- Ts TE ween 49 Percy nee kin oe 943 Vestry ity -- +15 --. 558 
Dry Grove .... Serica) akeshore octet eee 429 Dortinnte en 31 his L3 *Vicksb IQ RS 7 ae 250 
Duck nul Ba ie pa rabert me He ... 260 Porthehite sept ets on Vosharon ee ae een :20 814 

CSS. ae a AAP RES ike een eee Pheba Ce ye ea 6.... 209 
ee DSi anidlerdialon ise '79°!° 969 | Philadelphia ie +... 496 

Sees § ; shoe d os . 285 
. - .32...1,881 pote LS ee a - oe 599 Philipp ess. eae 1,2 ae Wale w 4 
# ence .... -+ 8,465 ickayune .... +1209 | wainut Grove. .4 aes 
Bstabuchie ....65.... 469 2 oe ieee Bo BS | Warrenton ae: 208 
stside Ba wees oun see 31.2.7 inlebui the Zee eG Water Walle <2 nn 200 
= ee pet SIO \cote. i bats. d.647 | Pinola 25)... Pan od See Valley .21...4,! 

1 sssseeee Onlunisatan tanta op inola et 5 5 6) 25 avel Brace rer 
Eddiceton ... REA AIBN eectsee nding. ge 12.200 | *Pittsboro |. 7: bao San Waynesb ee 
Edinburg «+60. ... 850 | +1 exington ...32. mace ea aie eae >: S41 | Webb sboro 1) 625 

wards 4 ie BE ee Asst) Li Ry) a ye ae 2,42 *Pont TG: 6 1...2.0 ST RR ee 29 
Ene. |. Se eeA tic... (600 Lele Springs. 68... are alee roa 14.. ai0Gp Wessont oe ee oe 
*Bllisville ....- 771... . 250 TORS (Soe 2 a hee - 290 aie Rae reece 277 | West Nl), 2. ce8 Jaane esOed 
Elwood a --- 65. ..2,446 Hone Beach. aac es 396 Patosi x1 bson...52... de 2 aarcat! (iia ek ete 38g 
Endville eS tems Dra [aay town 111,026 | Potts Camp.... Al ene Pas 
ee en .-+ 450 Perens fs - 250 eotts eenlp Dyce poe ane eae ae 79... . 308 
eps Ue A Aries ook Ss fi Nae gE ‘1 )! 866 | *Prenti oint..38.... 2 | whit tees aed 
Estabutchie age alee --» 282 Souieyitle Lea one a 52 Dae Lacoe 63ice @20 neat Phen 1390 
sae oS ee a * $86 Ween yah eg nOY *Purvis 1...... a Ba. Winchester RAs 66: aeee 

MOLE) occ ole 20s0c10 896 Lyon on are ages Bate d Merete eae Der cte cate 

Se SOG AViex tal) Oa tee ~ o +WOveae o 
Fannin A Lytal ......, eee .. 293 | *Quitman . Q 5Y Wisner PeRye Ey ey nae Be 

Seen 4g.... 200 | M M 209 Dees <e GOO Woodville sae ea SaaGoG 
Maatte LE 9 aben . *R . R 7.-.1,233 

ayette . 5 iiiinoRg| McComb. Jos... SATERS 5 aleigh 

Taso to ee 8.... 775 | McCool --++..69 palese *Raymond .... 55.... 262 | Y Y 
Fernwo ----..59.... 206 OL ..06. mieene --.6,237 | Richburg SANE a8 azoo City.. 

od 33 U 5 : 
tii l69: McHenr vz 422 i rg .....71 19 -41...6,796 

... 209 | McLai Yo..++.479 627 Richton -.-71.... 266 ae 
ald ped RE 2% | Rienzi Z 
. 4, earn 250 *PD; 1 
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Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


MISSISSIPPI 


Having a Soil and Climate Especially Favorable for Growing Cotton.—Figures Showing Profits. 


Should the land-seeker wish to engage in the 
production of ome general crop there is probably 
none more sure than cotton in a region favorable for 
its growth. There are a few essentials necessary in 
the production of cotton, among them being a rich 
alluvial soil, a temperature favorable for growth 
and rainfall sufficient to supply the necessary 
moisture. 


THE CLIMATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The average annual temperature in Mississippi 
is 65.57. The highest of summer is 90 and the low- 
est of winter is 18 above zero. The average an- 
nual rainfall at Natchez is 53.55 inches; along the 
coast it is 64 inches. 


The valley areas of the northern section, and the 
tpiands of central Mississippi, are fertile, while 
those of other parts of the state are often inferior 
in quality. If the individual is going into the busi- 
mess of raising cotton and has selected Mississippi 
as the state in which to engage in that vocation, 
he will find that soil, climate and rainfall all com- 
bine here to make that crop a success; but it would 
be only safe for the person intending to purchase 
land for that purpose to visit this state, go among 
the cotton raisers and carefully investigate before 
investing any money in land for that purpose. 


As a rule, cotton continues very uniform in 
price. While price fluctuates somewhat, it has 
averaged about 10 cents a pound during the past 
seven years. During 1906 the price varied from 
9% cents to 124% cents per pound. 


A STATEMENT OF COST AND PROFITS. 


Cost of Production.. The following statement of 
the cost of production and the proceeds from a cot- 
ton crop in 1889-90 on a 70-acre farm of Col J. 
Thornton, Talladega, Ala., is worthy of careful 
study of those who think of engaging in the busi- 
ness of cotton culture. Of course these figures 
would vary considerably, depending upon natural 
fertility of soil, cost of fertilizing material, ex- 
pense of labor, accessibility to market, and other 
conditions, but this table gives something of an 
idea of cost of production in average years. 


COST AND PROFIT OF RAISING COTTON 


On 70 Aeres, Yielding 28,116 Pounds of Lint Cotton 
which Sold at 914 Cents Per Pound. 


Man and mule labor in preparing bedding 


and putting in fertilizers................. $150.50 
8% tons phosphate. (as fertilizer).......... . 60.50 
831% tons cottonseed meal (as fertilizer)..... 


Man and mule labor plowing and cultivating 126.00 
souls GOH DOOD oO DOGO DoDD OU COD DUGODOOdSD 136.50 


Peli ome pate alo casual cvsi nei snwheisieheletes=hefauniate (ehedsysieuntelelre - 421.75 
LOPsine and ties oo... eer ee e re ee eres 49.50 

Ginning (5 per cent of yield equals 1,458 
pounds at 9% cents).........----+--..0--- 134.86 

Seed for planting (140 bushels at 15 cents 
DEL SDOUNIG))) |e seis efoie cieleielel oie eiciey=l =o laknieelaiel=elere 00 
Wear and tear of implements...........2.+0- 15.00 
Omen Gonsel Goped ooonoD somes ONO POD curOUOOU em oOLO0 
One-fourth of cotton crop chargeable as rent 650.18 
Hauling to market. ......-ee eee cer ere creccens 12.00 
IO tel mers cvetsiotete re araiotote Maia Mebnotele/cisikere ealaic Gla OOR2o 


YIELD AND PROCEEDS OF COTTON CROP. 
56 bales, weighing 28,116 pounds lint cotton, 


averaging 914 Gents. ... 2.2.00 -- esos es eee $2,600.73 
1,848 bushels seed at 15 cents per pound... 277.20 
Lael ooonleocoooes Saiereletetetolelelers oper cia pietelenen ce sikilnces 
Gost of PTOGUCTION..... .cccescvccvccsccscess $1,905.29 
Profit on 70 acreS.....+..ss0.- DOSOOHe] 50 $972.64 


Dividing the $972.64 by 70 gives $13.89, the profit 
per acre on raising cotton at these prices. Thus the 
profit on a 100-acre tract would be $1,389, and a 
200-acre cotton’ farm would be $2,778. 


CENTER OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN RECENT 
YEARS 


the United 
about 20 


The center of cotton production in 
recently 


States has been in Mississippi, 


miles northeast of Canton, in Madison County, and 
with the natural fertility of soil here, fitting it 
for cotton raising, it is probable that cotton can be 
raised in this state with greater profit than else- 
where, which will be determined by the land-seeker 
when he investigates cotton raising conditions in 
Mississippi. 


Cotton is a field crop and, like wheat, oats or 
corn, must be classed with those field productions 
which require a good deal of space in order to yield 
large farm profit. There are certain valleys in 
the state, like the Yazoo, which is overflowed in 
very high water, and enriched by the alluvial de- 
posits, that require but very little fertilization in 
the production of any crops thereon. These valleys 
are natural cotton lands, which land-seekers should 
examine. 


IF COTTON WERE MADE THE PRINCIPAL 
CROP. 


The crops of Mississippi are considerably diversi- 
fied. Thus in one average recent year the oat crop 
was 1,671,919 bushels; wheat, 28,285 bushels, and 
corn, 30,027,569 bushels. 


Of the cotton crop there were 1,275,000 bales. As 
there are 466 pounds in a bale of cotton, there 
were 594,150,000 pounds in that crop, which, multi- 
plied by 9% cents, the lowest price per pound for 
cotton that year, would make the income to the 
State of Mississippi $54,958,875 that year. for her 
cotton crop. Q ms 


As there is but a comparatively small population 
at present in this state, 12,000,000 acres yet cov- 
ered with forests, we can imagine when the popu- 
lation is full up to the capacity of the state and 
the foree of help is sufficient to cultivate all the 
soil, that the revenue from cotton in this state will 
be immense. 


But while Mississippi is essentially an agricul- 
tural state it is giving a good deal of attention 
to manufacturing, as shown in the fact that in 
1906, an average year, there were $50,256,309 in- 
vested in manufactures, 38,690 wage earners were 
employed, to whom was paid $14,819,034, the man- 
ufactured product of the state being worth §$57,- 
451,445. 


FRUIT, FISH AND OYSTERS. 


The Gulf Coast of the State which extends for 
a distance of 90 miles on the borders of the Gulf 
of Mexico is attracting a great deal of attention 
for several reasons. First, here is a warm sandy 
loam soil, resting on a clay subsoil, in which all 
vegetables and fruits yield abundantly, Second, 
with warm climate and 62 inches of annual 
rainfall they can grow three crops a year on the 
same land. Thus, planting Irish potatoes in Jan- 
uary, the crop is off in time te plant corn in 
April and the corn is off in time to plant sweet 
potatoes in July, which are harvested in time to 
allow a crop of hay or cow peas to be grown, to 
plow in and fertilize the land for the next year. 


The waters of the Gulf, along the Mississippi coast 
line, grow thousands of bushels of oysters. One 
cannery at Biloxi gives employment to 2,500 work- 
men nine months in the year canning oysters and 
other shell fish. 


The fish canning and oyster industry on the 
Gulf coast is very great and steadily growing in 
importance. 


DELIGHTFUL BREEZE FROM THE GULF. 


A steady breeze blows in upon the land here 
making the days pleasant and the nights cool in 
summer. Thus the Gulf coast 1s growing in popu- 
larity as a summer resort. As a home for the win- 
ter months it is and has for many years attracted 
thousands of people from the north. Gulfport, Bay 
St. Louis, Pass Christian, Biloxi, Ocean Springs and 
other points are widely known as health and pleas- 
ure resorts. 


Mississippi Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


A Region of Delightful Winter Resorts on the Gulf Coast. 


Thousands of people are drifting down to this 
charming Gulf coast to make their homes in the de- 
lightful climate here, intending to spend their re- 
maining years in the growing of fruit for profit and 
partly as a pastime. 


Many testimonials are published of people who 
clear a profit on their crops here of $250 per acre, 
their productions including early grown potatoes, 
sweet corn, strawberries, grapes, Satsuma oranges, 
soft shell pecans, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, mel- 
ons, peaches and other fruits. 


THE LUMBER BUSINESS A GREAT INDUSTRY. 


This whole region adjoining the Gulf of Mexico 
has been, until recently, covered with a long leafed 
pine forcst. The rapid advance in the price of 
lumber has caused the introduction of scores of 
sawmills. The land is being cleared of the forest, 
and the soil, a rich dark, sandy loam, resting on a 
clay subsoil, is found to be most admirably adapted 
to fruit raising. 


Added to a warm soil in a warm climate, is 
an average of five inches of rain per month. This 
large amount of moisture prevents shortage of crops 
from drouth. While one crop of the season may be 
lessened by dry weather the other crops are not 
affected, and the average yield from the land is 
always about the same. 


PRICE OF LAND IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


Farm land along the Gulf coast is held at prices 
varying from $25 to $50 per acre, while back a lit- 
tle distance from the Coast the price ranges from 
$15 to $25. 


TO SECURE EMPLOYMENT, GO SOUTH. 


There is 2n intense cry continually going up from 
all the Gulf coast country for more help. More 
workmen are wanted in the fields, more in the 
lumber district and more in the canneries. The 
land seeker will do well to consider the advisability 
of getting a small farm on the Gulf Coast, applying 
thereon intensive cultivation, and while getting 
started assist other people who need help. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Altitude. Highest in the State at Forrest, in 
Marshall County. 

Climate. Average annual January temperature 
at Vicksburg, 47 above; July, 82; highest, 101; 


lowest, 1 below. Annual rainfall, 55.7. 


Dimensions. Extreme length of State, north and 
south, 340 miles; extremie width, east and west, 
180 miles. 


History. The Yazoo bottoms visited by De Soto, 
1539; Joliet and Marquette, 1678; La Salle, 1682; 
settlement at Biloxi by Iberville, 1699; Nathez 
founded, 1716; ceded by France to England, 1763; 
Territory of Mississippi organized, 1798; territory 
including the five southern counties added to the 
State, 1811; admitted to the Union, 1817. 


Between New Orleans and Mobile will be found a 
number of the most attractive winter resorts in the 
whole South. From Bay St. Louis, the first resort 
out of New Orleans, to Pascagoula, nearly fifty miles 
east, is an almost continuous string of white cot- 
tages, hotels and bungalows. The winter climate 
is delightfully invigorating and it would be diffi- 
cult to select a locality better suited for rest or 
recreation. The population of Bay St. Louis is 
about 4,500, made up largely of people from New 
Orleans, who make daily trips to and from the city. 
The town, like other gulf coast resorts, has its 
long shell drive upon the waterfront, with magnifi- 
cent live oaks and magnolias, while the pretty, sub- 
stantial and gardened residences bespeak taste and 
prosperity for their owners. Boating, bathing and 
fishing facilities are unsurpassed. 


PASS CHRISTIAN. 


Pass Christian is the most pretentious, as well 
as the most popular, resort along the gulf coast. It 
is one of the very old towns of the United States 
and the second in population on the coast. With 
its seven miles of frontage on the gulf, and with 
immense pine forests behind it, it is an ideal place 
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for the man or woman seeking rest and recupera- 
tion. It is exclusively a resort town, and the hotels 
will be found far above the average in size and 
excellence. The shell roads here are exceptionally 
smooth and well kept and make driving or automo- 
biling a pleasure. A nine-hole golf course is kept in 
excellent condition. Mississippi Sound furnishes the 
finest yachting course in the South and very good 
fishing can be had during the late winter and 
early spring months. 


GULFPORT. 


Gulfport is a new, but distinctly modern, town. 
It is the principal seaport for sea-going vessels 


of the State of Mississippi and is the second 
lumber-shipping port in the country. It has a fine 
harbor, deep and roomy enough to accommodate 


ocean shipping for years to come. Beside boating, 
fishing and hunting there are beautiful shell drives 
along the beach and automobiles can be hired at 
reasonable rates. There are tennis courts and an 
excellent golf course. The hotel accommodations are 
among the best on the coast. 


Four miles east of Gulfport is the old town of 
Mississippi City. It is in the midst of a great fruit- 
producing region, where oranges, figs, peaches, pears 
and grapes can be grown with but little effort. 

Biloxi, the oldest town on the coast, the third in 
age in the United States, was founded by the French 


in 1699. It is the largest town between New Orleans 
and Mobile and is a substantial and progressive 
little city. There are some fine residences and 


hotels and shell drives along the ten-mile beach. 
The waters of the sound here are alive with fish and 
during the winter season quantities of oysters are 
canned and shipped to Northern and Eastern mar- 
kets. Four miles west of Biloxi is Beauvoir, where 
Jefferson Davis lived, and now the home of aged and 
infirm Confederate veterans. Biloxi is a most de- 
lightful little city and an excellent place wherein 
to spend the winter season. 


OCEAN SPRINGS. 


Ocean Springs, so called from the mineral springs 
found in the town, is just across the bay from 
Biloxi. A fine shell drive extends the entire three 
miles of sound frontage. Nowhere on the coast can 
finer specimens of the famed live oaks be found. 
Under these, and with full sweep of sea view and 
salt breezes, nestle some attractive and tasteful 
homes and hotels. 


Sixteen miles east of Ocean Springs are the towns 
of West Pascagoula and Pascagoula. This is one of 
the greatest lumber manufacturing districts of the 
South and in addition, one of the best fishing points 
on the coast. 


THE NATIONAL CEMETERY IN MISSISSIPPI, 


The National Cemetery at Vicksburg, fronting the 
river and blending in to the northern end of the 
Military Park, although not of it, was established 
in 1865. Its originally beautiful natural site having 
thus had the benefit of time in which to be de- 
veloped and appropriately softened and beautified 
into harmony with its sacred purpose, it stands 
today one of the most park-like and pleasingly 
impressive of all the national cemeteries. With the 
possible exception of Arlington Heights, none can 
compare with it in general beauty. It certainly is 
one of the most magnificent cemeteries ever devoted 
to the interment of the dead soldiers of any na- 
tion, and it is also (except Arlington) the largest 
of the eighty-two .established and maintained by 
the General Government in honor of its valorous 
defenders. It contains the graves of 16,822 Union 
soldiers who lost their lives in and around Vicks- 
burg during the civil war, of which the appalling 
number of 12,719 are ‘‘unknown.”’ The cemetery 
is a masterpiece of landscape engineering, with 
delightful walks and drives, with ravines, terraces 
and plateaus, and with long avenues of trees, 
mostly Spanish oaks, supplemented with tropical 
plants and picturesque parterres of flowers. The 
grounds occupy what was once the sides and crest 
of a forbidding bluff overlooking the river, but 
which is now a most charming series of terraces, 
encircling a beautiful plateau from which is had a 
magnificent view, grand in extent and variety, in- 
cluding the serpentine course of the glittering 
iriver, its opposite shore fringed with verdant 
forest. 


MISSOURI 


STATE AND THE 115 COUNTIES OF MISSOURI 
With Their Boundaries 


aay =>: 


LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATIONS OF MISSOURI COUNTIES. 


: b : i : Tre | 1103 | 104 | 107 nee 


Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
12e.:.). Atchison. .13;604 | $0... --.....0 Raya 2451 1/59... . Gasconade. 02:84 SS. so. Shannon. .11,443 
2 - Nodaway. .28,833 | 31........ Carroll. .23,098 | 6G0...... Franklin. .29,830 | 89...... Reynolds... 9,592 
ebeieteteiotere Worth SOOt NW S2e cae. (Ohbaritonys2s.50311) Glens oes Warren... 9,123 | 90.. oss. Jron..) Spee 
4 5c Gentry. .16,820 | 33.. Randolph. .26,182 | 62.... St. Charles. .24,695 | 91...... Madison, .11,273 
5...... Harrison.. .20,466 | 34. ....... Monroe. .18,304 | 63:.....) (St. Louis. /82;417° 1 92.. 5. Genevieve........ 
Geeejeie\e MILER CEI. sl eeao)||haOceleelelaleree Ralls. .12,913 | 64. St. Louis City .687,029 | 93......... Perry. .14,888 
iyeesons Putnam: Le SOS koGoeccie cies Pike. .22,556 | 65........ Vernon. .28,827 | 94..... Bollinger. .14,576 
Sheectere, Sullivan. Msis9S: |Poeessi MaACKSON Tesoro eellLOGueael: St; Claire! 16,482) Ob... cine. Newton. .27,136 
LO ereLA Schuyler.. 9,062 | 38..... Lafayette. .30,154 | 67....... Hickory.. 8,741 | 96.... McDonald. .13,539 

OP ro tevetaicrere INGEN Weer Pest [Se 8 eee nie Saline. .29,448 | 68...... Camden. .11,582 | 97......... Barry. .23,869 

ii eidotac Scotland. .11,869 | 40........ Howard. :15;653 69) scccee ulasiie Su, 483) 098i. oes: Stone. .11,559 

UZ iaaiencvolehetors Knox: Na LO Ss Va eo eee Boone. sQiocarlieeO nemo Phelps. .15,796 | 99..... Christian. .15,832 

Wicoae. ee. Clark.) 12,810 | 42....... Atidrain. (21 6Sii|\7ii ot 2. Crawford... 13576) LOOneesee. Taney.. 9,134 

14......... Lewis. .15,514 Date “Montgome ry..15,604 | 72... Washington. .13,378 | 101...... Douglas. .16,664 

Miedo do abiniod Holt. .14,539 }'44....... Lincoln..17,033 | 73...St. Francois..36,748 | 102....... Ozark. .11,926 

WG eee ae) AMG rew.. 15282 aa Aoi wears Cass.) .22, 97a 1eR4 st. oe. Jefferson. .27,878 | 103....... Howell. .21,065 

Ui. 3... De Kalb. 125531 | 46.°...... Johnson. .26,29%e75. 0: Barton. .16,747 | 104....... Oregon. .14,681 

2 Saar Daviess: s0 it GOR Wag on oe. aro ete Pettis. .33,919 | 76. Cedar. .16,080 | 105....... Carter 5,504 

LO ee eietaiele. GUNG, Gat aeelc ce MO OOD E Teme se hile || a7) meena nD Poll: J23;5619|) L0G. cc. Wayne..15,181 

20.... Livingston. .19,453 | 49...... Moniteau. .14,375 | 78........ Dallas. SUS S181 | MO o.. Ripley. .13,099 

di Deere rani Reon d in oti enor 19 fra oa fds LS whoa ep aes Coles BOs TWAS. okies se Laclede. .17,363 | 108....... Butler. .20,624 

eS Sielsre aie Macon. .30,868 | 51...... Callaway..24,400] 80........ Jasper. .89,673 | 109.... Stoddard. .27,807 

We. cieije oe OHel by... L4:864) be ol Le see Batese s2oes69! | Sin ennnen Dade..15,613 | 110..C. Girardeau. .27,621 

jue ccs sroteles MICATIONN SOL ee iba cle oinie Menry-2..2 dsc42 |) S2cn os Lawrence. .25,583 | 111........ Scott. .22,372 

25..... Buchanan. .93,020 | 54........ Benton’... L4;881 |"83.;.....).0. Greene. .63,831 | 112... Mississippi. . 44,557 

Ge saree OL DtOnMes so Orit bo nents oie Morgan. .12,863 | 84....... Webster. .17,873 | 113..New Madrid. .19,488 

Pais RENE eS Caldwell. .14,605 | 56......... Miller. .16,717 | 85........ Wright. .18,315 | 114..... Dunklin. .30,328 

28........ Platte. .14,429 | 57......... \Osage. .14,283 | 86......... Texas. .21,485 | 115.... Pemiscot..15,559 

Oe eies aia Clay... 20;3027 158. ccs cle Maries. .10,088 | 87.......... Dent. .13,245 Totals cco 3,293,335 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Secona Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
eation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Missouri Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
et ER lr oa 
A Buckeye . 112....298 | Dexter ....... 109...2,322| Glenwood ...... Ciera porta 
PMOELAN | “hohe skies Dee cud 929 Buckliny wesc. 2 -- 490 | Diamond ..... -95.... 509] Golden City 75 882 


Gower ........26.... 370 
Grahamh ioc cee see 361 


Advance .....109.... 621 
PAITUOM) fele's aisiele eGSinn 66.650 


Dixon Radiat eee eee 
DoceRunw cere reso gs 


*Buffalo ......78.... 820 


ASSEN CY ocak ick eb a jah 29 Bunceton ..... 48.... 788 *Doniphan ., 1107.2 11,225 Granby eoeeee -95...2,442 
Alba ..........80...1,296 | Bunker .._. 1" 89.... 606 | Doyer sseeeeee-38.... 214] Grandin +-ee- 105...1,500 
PaAdbanivy 52.066 4e ond, 922 Burgess ....... 75.... 249 | Downing s+eee-.9....513] Grand Pass --.39.... 200 
Alderney .....068.... 22% Burlington Jct..2. 942 | Drexel seers 45,... 512 | Grandview oe edd... 250 


PRUE TG IN ieee eee ae ce GbO 
PAUeEniGa1e ce ck Seven, 243 


SISter. secur ..52...2,894 DUTT CAN eee 1 USA 200 


Dunnegan .., cock deeee 2D0 


Graniteville ...90.... 846 
*Grant City ... a ‘ OT 


Allenton ......63.... 250 C s Durham .......14.... 268 Graphite .....106.... 266 
Allenville ....110.... 309 | Cabool ........ SB ee BO Dykes). sss. 86.002 S40 Gray Summit :.60...) 329 
Alma .........88.... 316 | Cainesville Pinel Acts oi Green Castle ...8.... 454 
Altamont, .....18....270| Cairo ...... +++33.... 22 E Green City.) )..8. 5 844 


Calhoun 5.250. b60.6 5 684. 
*California ....49). - 2154 


Eagleville ......5.... 330 


Altenburg .....98.... 279 3 
East Lynne ...45..., 277 


PRMLOM ete 1035.0 484. 


RGrecntield wyansSien at »434 
Green Ridse ty. :Ayn a. 436 


Amazonia .....16....456 | Callao tresses -22.... 526] Baston ..... ---25.... 275] Greentop ....... 9.2 295 
PUIMOnNE Ea elce. 2+ 5 SOR) || CAmdent 2.25)... 30....477 | Bast Prairie. .112_° -1,206 | *Greenville ...106.._ | 914 
Anderson .....96....%21 | Cameron ...... 26...2,980 Hidgenton ee. 5.2280 ounIped Greenwood ....37.... 396 
Anglum .......63. -.. 306 | Canalon ......113.... 297 EN GUA peleicetelsien eel Ge Gromer. Torito 95.... 490 
Amniston 25... 112.... 364 | Canton ..... ++ 14...2,218 Edinburg ......19.... 200 Guilford ye. Zee 207 
Appleton City. .66.. -1,018 | Cape Girar- Edna .........111...1,209 

Arcadia .......90.... 28y dea ...... eee a Eldon .........56...1,999 H 

PCM mn aera iat ode) Cardwella «420 114.... 874] Widorado 1S Ee SG Gab and eas A tod 
Arcola ........81.... 309 | Carle Junction.80.. 11,115 Springs .....76...2,503] Hallard ..... 30.... 275 
Ardmore ..... Bee: ... 500 | *Carrollton ....31.. 3/452 Ellington .....89....508| Hallsville ..... 41.... 200 
Armstrong Ee 240. . 574 | Carterville ....80. + -4,539 | Biliott Herc onte Boe te 208 | Hamburg ......62.... 236 
Arrow Rock...39....336 | *Carthage ...:/80. . 9,483 Ellsinore .....105.... 350] Hamilton 2... athe rk ATL 
Asbury .......80.... 206 | *Caruthers- BIMCr sve e8a<.5 812 | Hannibal .1..! 24. .18,341 
Ashburn |.....36.... 295 Ville ..... 115...3,655 | Eimo seeeeeees.-2.... 342] Hardin ........ 39... 635 
Ash. Grove.....83...1,0% | *Cassville .....97.... 781 Elsberry ......44...1,018 | Harlem .... BO 250 
Ashland tesony. a i. 2/341 | Cedar GCity.:.:: 51.... 208 | Bivins s+eeeee. 43d...2,071 | Harris .......... Se euSes 


Cedar Valley..100.... 306 


*Eminence .....88.... 480 
Cement City...37.... 209 


*Harrisonville .45. a LAS by f 
IDOE Apa onenes Comme 


Hartshorn .....86..., 250 


PLAT CA ates e sa 222 40.522 | Genter). 0... --35....540 | Essex 1270! --109.... 548] *Hartville ..__. 85.... 507 
Augusta .......62.... 297 | Centertown ---.50.... 285 | Esther seeeeee 73.... 880] Harviell ...... 108.... 201 
INTUTE) pA COMBA ABEL MCE: Centerview ....46.... 490 | Ethel .....0++.22..., 423 ‘Harwood ...... 65.... 208 
AMIS TINS <3. 2.62 42.2. 808 *Centerville ...89.... 560) Hugene ji. 5002. 195 | Hawk Point ..44..,/ 299 
Auxvasse .....51. 411 | Centralia .....41...2,116 LOREM BO BGG quasars aN) EL AViEL eis)cioe) oie 115. ..1,057 
Sivas 1044s 40g) | Chattce ++++--111...2,082 | Everton ..... aS... 522 | Eelenal sos... 16.... 206 


Chamois iene cns pues. 1649 Ewing Ae cuteedae sche 


Excelsior 


Hematite .....74.... 306 
Hedriclson ..108.... 200 


AVialOUelesices eezOs soe 509 *OHETISEEGS line! 13.¢44 


B Chilhowee .....46. 2.7425 Springs 29...3,906 | Henrietta 30... 443 
Pekerield o. Ser it see eau *Chillicothe ...20...6,265 apes Pe SOA CL en ocr *Herman .....59...1,592 
eee or bses.- DOD)! Chitwood on. 80...1,506 *Hermitage ...67....’360 
ees ss st8 | Chula... 122 i800. 384 | F ISblejezbasl Sh a bn 112...1,243 
Barnard trees Meee, 338 Clarence ......23...1,337 | PWairfax alaieyo)s\elatailll cis GGG Hickman Mills.37.... 220 
Bayouville et. 26 309] Clark... -+..-33.... 390] Fairmont .../113.'.. 360 EWIEINEO. Soaoaoc: 33...1,215 
Beaufort Base awl mi-/g08 Clarksburg ....49....399 | Fair Play 77112" 494 Higginsville ...33...2/628 
Bedfcra pee Tce see) Clarkedala, i hs.1%... 446 RGD OLE eee 17.... 259] High Hill .../143./.~’360 
Pelgrade SOL anne 250 Clarksville ....36....912 | Fairview see---35.... 308 | * Hillsboro 122044... . 261 
oe City .....109.... 316 | Giarkton piped Sone GBR. | EMR Ber jaa. eek e.. SOS I rriglae Lt, 63.2... 250 
1 wees eee ee D8... S00) l) Glearmont. 2... 38302" 263 | “Warmington ..78...2.618 | Holcomb 1.72. 114.... 279 
Bellflower... 43. oC 599 Cleveland .....45....280| *Fayette ...._. 40. 25586 || trolden |.i.. 46...2,007 
Bement tees es see 20001 “Gleverv- 2... 89, 7+ $48) Moderal’ .....3.73. 4.499 | Holland 22220) 115.... 273 
Belton ceeee ee 45... $2 Climax Springs.68.... 250 | Festus oe eee ee 44... .2,550 IstoVllioke ha Ah weae 34.... 262 
Benton .....11 Le. ++ 3207 eclinton pas Giga As0d 8 ye BUM MOre ec AG) 2s. OBz iron | To Gia 02 
Benton City....42.... 233 Clyde were se 2 Ae SER RsleO Mo ee +2 -108.... 808] Holt... 0127). 29):1.8.6 336 
Berger ........ 60... 306 | Coffey 1227! Sec LS Jvc 890 | Mat River 4.298. 9.5112 | ronasel 
Bieontes. 2... 109.... 742 | Gole Camp ...54....910] Fleming ....:130./7~’590 Academy ...61.... 200 
Bertrand .....112.... 346 College Mound.22.... 250] Flemington ...77. 11" 350 Hopicinsi ts 49ae0 2.... 909 
Bethany ... 21350. -1,931 | Collins ....... S660 2 ap256) |) lonidals asa 5 34.... 209! Hornersville ..114. 1.) 390 
Bethel Poteet. 230 | Coloma :eeeee-3L.... 200] Florisant .....53.... 765 IsteVHIN Ga dog.g8 113.... 250 
Bevier ee eee ee 22...1,906 *Columbia .....41...9,692 IMO ANS AOhd Gao hte eae en *Houston ..... £6.... 644 
Billings .......99.... MeO Gometiel °c euleie cs. 544 | Fordland ......84.... 202] tHoustonia Se ARS aD) 
Birch Tree ....88.:.. 497 Conception .....2.... 290] Forest City ers Lone wood Hughesville ...47.... 290 
Bird Point ...112...: 406 Concordia .....39....931 | Forest Park |. 1631.7: 475 | Humansville ..177.! 913 
_ Bismark ieaases: sa 828 Connelsville ...10.... 652 | Foristell +o+++ -62....250] Hume .. S10 oa Oat i 
Blackburn ....39.... 389 Conway .......79.... 394 || Fornfelt eee 11d. ..1,209 Humphreys POO OO Comte 
Black Jack... .63.... 490 Cooter .......115.... 309] Fortuna ....... 49.... 203! Hunneweil ....337°7" 406 
Eetown ern aa eee onder .toe cl ae eta ko woster nn -+-52.... 318 | Hunterville 1/1109...) 935 
Bland .........59..., . 339 Corning .......15.... 252 | Frankclay . 1.173.121 350 *Huntsville ...33.,.2,247 
Blodgett .....111.11) 422 Cottleville ....62....225| Frankford ....36.... 793 Hurdland ..... a aa Shoe 
*Bloomfield - 109. +i, Ad |'Cowsill \.. 20.0027) 0. B68 | Franklin 
Blue Springs. ..37. ++ 361 Crate We ae By 16e Junction ....40.... 260 I 
Blythedale .....5./1) 345 Crane ..........9§...1,002 | *Frederick- liebe NEI S bog Seale 73.... 250 
ERP ON Gaia. ro) < 31.... 316 Creighton ...... 45.... 409 LOW iejejele's s/s 90 2 32;632.|) Iberia sass be 56.... 428 
Bois D’Arc..... Be ce a0 raver CGB, -63.... 460] Freeburg ..... Ditiereaia sie leail tay es eee Oe 109.... 200 
Bolekow ......16....376 Crocker! »a)is5. Coif OG0) | Hireeman| (1.5461 0e 2510) Timo) asec. | ys 6 
SBolivar’ .... 5.77. --1,975 | Gross Timbers ae -.. 506 | Freistatt ...... 82.... 250] *Independence 37...9,859 
PIO YETI! Se or... «7 63.... 390 Crowder ....:. J11.... 288 | French Village.73.... 22 Irondale ...... 72....'338 
Bonne Terre. ..73...5,509 Crystal City... ore el SOON risco hese 109.... 209] *Ironton ......90.... %21 
fepece ie 11-48. ..4,252 Cubana 71..:.'616| Frvitlana .- 110... . 225 J 
70 orp Cie G3] Lager 2 sisuofelerciete 51. . .5,22 
Bourbon .!/..: Ths! 383 Curryville .....36.... 238 | Fulton (iia Use Me ee oe 
BOWEN) ysis oo. 46. 206 D G Jacksonville ...33.... 290 
*Bowling Green.36...1 585 | Dadeville .....81.... 401 | *Gainesville ..102.... 290 Jameson), ects AS). .5 358 
Brandsville + -4d0-.-. B02 IDEA) Gono nas toeue Ciel * Galena (shia eic 98.... 353] Jamesport «+. -18..). 621 
Branson ......100. - 706 | Darlington .....4.: -. 352 | Gallatin ....... 18...1,825 | Jamestown ....49_- -. 305 
Brashear .....10. 468) Dawn is) es. 200558 460 Greeters rare 19....583] Jane oe cece e 9G. 122 202 
Braymer ......2%. 11,027 Dearporns sic ess 499 Garden City ...45.... 713 DASPELh Cee ee SOb Gad 
Breckenridge ..27.. 1,025 Deepwater ....53.. =L,o08) |eGentry »eecee oan 4....226] Jefferson 
Brewer «seeees 93.... 200 Serine we lls e SOS Gentryville ....4.... 250 Barracks 1./..63%5 21802 
Bronaugh .... -65.... 263 | De Kalb Melee cs SOL (Gerald) sec... 60.... 225] JEFFERSON 
Brookfield -+-21...5,749 | Denver teeseeee.d-e.. 450] Gideon ..... --113.... 702 TVG Fae ators 50. .11,850 
Brookline Sta..83.... 306 | Des Arc .......90.... 287 Gilliam eee 39.... 299| Jeffreys ....... aces 260 
Browning ..... 21.... 629 Desloge .......%3.' .2,509 Gilman City ...5.... 527 Jennings ...... 63.... 800 
Brownington ..53.... 345 | DeSoto ........ 14... 4,221 | Gilman Gity |..5.10) 537 | Jericho Springs%6.... 395 
Brumley ziote eto see --. 209 | Desperes ...... 63....669 | Glasgow ...... 40 508s te dierome ns 2 one 4056552106 
CtU.a thee 31.... 423 | Glendale --....63.... 8081 Jonesburg .....43. - 456 


EN Ra EA A Ee 
Missouri Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
a Ee 

Joplin’ 3.)2).. sec. 80 4.92,078 *Memphis ... -1,984 | Osage City ....50.... 220 *Sainte 
Josephville ....62....206]| Mendon ...... Seas steve 408 Osborn eee oan Ur ieoseci cl) Genevieve ...92, ees 
Mendota . ---%7.... 808 | Osceola .......66. 1,114} Saint Francois. 73...1,40€ 
K Mercer ee ace One ere OsZ00d Fei ade Soe ae LOL Saint James...70, ‘1,100 
*Kahoka ...... £2, 13815) | Merchants: ....640. .c/aa9)l) OiecoiG ++++-48.... 453 / *Saint Joseph 125.1777403 
*Kansas City .37 -248,381 | Merwin .....! 52.... 209 | Overland ......63.... 860| *Saint Louis. . .64.687,029 
Kearney :..... 29...- 631 | meta ...177 ---57.... 399 | Owenville .....59.... 677] Saint Marys ...92.... 702 
~Kennett .....114...3,033 | Metz 2172777": 65:6 < 240) || Oxley: Syne 107.... 209] Saint Paul ./. 627°! 200 
INOUE ocaacoue 22.... 150 | *Mexico. 11.17" 2.-.5,939 | *Ozark .......99....813| Saint Peters 1625 ae6g 
*Keytesville ...82.... 963 Miami eee . 39 . 431 Salem 1 2: Danie = SE OG 
Kidder ........27.... 306 | Middletown |. 143 anaes : P Salemi tees +18) eenedo 
Kimmswick ...74....235] Midland ....... 63 306 | Pacific ........ 60...1,418 | Salisbury ©!" '! "39 .1,834 
IG ua COMER! G6 50a 4....966 | *Milan . 000000), 8...2,191 | “Palmyra oe R4...2,168 | Sorcoxie BpondeWaoul sili 
*Kingston ......27.... 535 | milfora 1.12.77 75.... 250 | Panama .......65.... 490] ssavanna crores all Geena 
Kingsville ......46.... 238] Miller .. 7.7", Hee aa ae Geb | setae) Gogo --9%.-.1,474 | Savoy ..... «Qe ee kG00 
Einlochie. oc. nie. 63.... 350] Mill Grove ...).6. Sob ariel) Heaney 155 4.6 SOS 5 220 766 | Scheil Citya a OD enn ne) 
eksville ....10...6,347 | mill Spring ::1106.... 395 | Parma .....: -113.... 905 | *Sedaiia :...1 147! 71¥,805 
Kirkwood .....63...4,171 Mindenmines :.75....591 | Parnell ........ %-++- 433 | Seligman oC fe oo Ct?) 


Knoby Wick). .).0%3. oc0 209 
Knobnoster ...46.... 670 


Pattonsburg ...18... 1,044 


Mine La Motte.91.... 408 Paynesville ....36.... 366 


Senath) Sse .1,026 
Mineral Paint.72.... 290 


Senay jee ee One 981 


Knobview .....70.... 265] Mirabile ....... 27. .;, 250 | Peculiar .. 7... 45.... 2051 Seymour ..... -84.... 590 
Bees City Sabo Ueoae oe Missouri City ..29°""" 559 Somtuteg tees gai sacs Shelbina “a cee oe aiig el 
Soeltztown ...5%7.... 25 923 7 s+--¥0...1, s vi ce a DOE Ga 
i eT moe ead Eppes peo cir ge Sheldon: 4 | capone B28 
Bute Bon oat sree : Sse ENC Sherid slejelelerat cies eee 
La Belle ...... 14. -.1,01%)| Monarch cept a Gon |t wicammante we due. mei dee SIRS eee soca 
Baaeniny etek ase ei emanece en ae -.1,945 | Bierce City ...82-.°2,043 | Sivecton 1272 7a302° 3,327 
SCE pi nme et Montgomery "* ei epee Grove pari Go4 | Silex) lc. 55) aaeeeane 
jaGranee so A SGOu eet Clbmur ian. 10 AZo. 1,7 ime Litem, we ibe eae. | Siidimore (sia momen! 
eeeoanee sah *Mondoane a Hee Pine Lawn *...63.... 200 Slater . Sree cE 39: oS 388 
orate : og de | Pineville) jen 696052500 Sli he 
Lamonte ...... Seer ogbab 53.... ad *Platte City 28. 763] 5 ae Beiap Bi eceeae 
*Lancaster ooresville ...20.... 205 Soh Ue veers smithfield .....80.... 
Ha pias te ea OORT Morehouse -..113...1,636 Piet City 98 209 Seinen BOI ise tee He 
¢ me ONE Golaclad wee. 495 Neola inibx Lees tem Smithville ....29..:. 
Taruesell Ba oetae 80. Bae 261 Mer nied oa 50 139 : 259 Plattonsburg ..18...1,044 | South Gorin’ stieees ts 
Latham ..1.//.49/!1. 246 | Morrisville’ .. ey... > Seo pilatteburg «26. 1,650 | South Hs a“ a 
athrop: bis. 26) 1,138 | Mcscow Mills .44.... 395 ely eae Greenfield ...81....2 
ae W302) Gos | Mocnavant’, -728---1575 | Pleasant Hope. V7. ..- 808| south West 
Leewood 73 708 | Moundville ....65 247 | Bocahontas ..110.... 239 City sci njee eh GGn ena SS 
We senace pags SOD y. OA 200) | Mountain, weet ort Pollock .......8.... aoe Sotnta: see 709 eee 
*Lebanon ..... 79...2,439 Grove .......85...1,722 | Bolo ..... sre 27, “2+ B26 | Spickard ....:.19)..2 688 
ecora ae 87.... 200 | Mountain Pomona ..... -103. 22. 222 Spoonerville ..114...) 241 
x 552 | Ponce de Leon.98,,... 250 | s = =o 
Heeperses 6 sae 106. ... 590 WHEE co socGalUR} 445) Ge Springfield «.-83..35,201 
Lees Summit ..37...1,455 | Mount Eee an ee 108. ..6,916 | sonrgeon +107 -95.... 250 
Meetone ee Mae 46.... 420 Leonard .....39.... 200 Base Stahl yeasts eel OE 
TEE NAR HRS as 63.... 340] Mount Moriah .5./.° 350 Sioux peinisleiciese 62.... 218 Stanberry ......4..:2,121 
BGI seiko chen 60.... 208 | Mount Pleasant.63....500 | PRortageville .113.... 200) Steele aaa 115.... 506 
Lestervill *Mount Vernon.82...1,161 | Portland ..... pf- += 279) | =Steclailic, = 4. 773 
Lewis. e ; tee “Potosi .......%2.... V72 Stewartsville svelte chee acs 
‘Stati N Powersville ....7.... 562 *Stockton .....76.... 590 
Tiss ie EEN INayloriosne seu. 107.... 406] *Princeton +. .-6...1,385 Stotts City :.)/g2 . 54G 
re ee On ING Cia neu ae 80....528 | Prosperity ....80...1,062 Stoutland 68... 1 250 
Laren Neelyville ....108.... 241 | Purcell ....... 80.... 994 | Stoutsville 1.) /34..2) S15 
exington Nelsonumen ane nun 397): 480) |) Purdin 4:5) se/2ll. 08 337 Stover’ 30..-2. Speer 
TERT *Neosho ...... 95) 8,66) || Bundy lense sen. O72 1)0 459 | Si card 1 ee 83... . 300 
*Liberty te A Aes Nettleton © ee sire 27. eeu. IPUICOM ayant LOD ee SLA: Strasburg ..... 45.... 350 
IME otat= GABE oNe Se eens teeeee oee +. eae Q Stratmann awe a save aE 
Lilbourne 4 a Seles ueen City..... 9.... 701 | Sturgeon ...... see 66. 
Lincoln ....... New 5 Guitnak se eoreeys 2.... 230 | Sugar Creek ..37.... 500 
Bloomfield ..51.... 309 Sullivan ; 60 934 
ee Siatiehele teva e Newburg ......70...1 932 | Qulin ee eT OS ROG Suan teee ee  OOL ca. 
“Tinn Greeks: New Cambr ia. BPC at | R _ Springs ..... 74.... 260 
eUiameuS 9 New Florence. .43.1)) 424 251 |Summersville .86.... 236 
= Segmtnes Senn Oke New Frankfort.39...1 250 | Ravanna ....... 6.... 251 Sumner 29 394 
Livonia ssveieieis \eile New Franklin 40 194 Ravenwood FOouze pao SEs 3 és Joe 2 inte soe eames 9 
Lock Spring sae BARD O Die Ce As ~ > Sweet Springs. .39...1,122 
New Hampton..5 456 | Raymore ...... 45.... 218 Syenit "3 206 
Lockwood : New Haven ...60.... 55 ! Rayville ....... 30.... 239 ;ryemite ....... HAC. Sn 
Louisiana ..... 3 *New London. .35.... 942] Rea . sbonada --16.... 210 T 
Lowry City *New_ Madrid.113...1,882 | Readsville ....51. . 2,065 Tarki 1 1,966 
Lucerne ....... SSEorp Reeds teeta 805... 298 | ~ats10) . <5. 2 ie) ga haber ae 
New Melle ....62.... 250 Tebbetts caBL 260 
TEGO Waly crete eee Ieee Reeds Spring. .98. 209 Eee ove Gognog an 
Lutesville ..... Offenburg ...92....350] Reser ....:..-.8.... 250 Ti ERAS WO CIO8 one 
eat M Newtonia .....95.... 293 nose pate een Tipton 12.) caplet 
AC UNM ote: wie neret oe coos Newt Autoren ee ee tee eee oe &@ = = 
SMAGONI ieiies ate 2 Nene: oe BY in een Republic ......83.... 884 ee Ba Or ee < bigee 
Maidisony 2585.5 acai Nichols +2.0-.-83.... 202 | Reynolds oe eeSOlO. ORO inPSNHe oS 32..11 473 
Maitland .. en. ee Nixa eae 99... . 276 eee a sanate 65.... 303 Troy se eeee ee 
Malden /...\. .'... 1a. INGel ALOR ee RR OGts ota ic Mee Asie D@ om) 18, AOD) Ni piae os Sa Sigg 
Malta Bend Norbeiene Wome eegrra) Maiosisniee cane ae 69.2 «(884 | oe ow oae padi oan 
Manchester ... Normandy 63.:..'200 | *Richmond ....30.. - 3,664 *Tuscumbia |. 156..." 385 
Mansfield ..... Norwood ...... 85.... 250 | Ridgeway ......5,... 841 | usu 11168112) 860 
Maplewood ....63. Novelty ....... 12.... 232 | Ritchie ....... 95.... 250 : OS eee 
peuaente Hill . aoe te Novinger ...... 10...1,711 slg sce eae ss es U 
arcelinel 5... o. 21... .3,92 OCheSs tener Be b 4 
Marionville ...82.. 11/272 oO *Rockport §.....1.. - 1,053 Tnion ++ -++--60.... 984 
Marquand ..... 91.... 330 | Oak Grove ....3%.... 641 | Rockville ..... 52.... 566 Union Star ... math oe oe 
*Marshall .....39...4,869 | Oak Ridge |.1110).") 256 Rocky Comfort.96.... 406 |*Unionville ....7...2,11 
*Marshfield ...84...1,193] Oakville ....., 63.... 509 | Rogersville ....84.... 650 | University ....64.//2/417 
Mamston 1.0... 113.... 258 | Oakwood <..!: 24... 5 466)|' * Rolla) ..4.%. 0204.02.26 |) Unichs eaaan ee Be Nias rt 
Marthasville ..61....360] Odessa ......! 38...2,531 | Rombauer ....108..., 299 | Utica ......... 1 5 
Martinsburg ...42....436] O’ Malone aa see 625.0. 690") Rosebuds. oa 55 BOn e266 Vv 
*Maryville ..... 2...4,762 | Old Mines ....72.::: 406 | Rosendale ess LG... . 859 
Manzolfite ss cisc0 36.... 262 | Old Monroe .. nee COLUM OLL VAllemm sa) as en meeuo el Valley Park ...63...1,490 
NASCOLEE eS oes se eOOOld eechard --63...2,500 | Rushville ..... 25.... 566 | *Van Buren 05. >} Pik 
Matthews ....118.... 237] Olean doc -.. 214 | Russellville ...50.... 335 Vandalia i. c: 42...1,595 
*Maysville .. --17...1,051 | Olivette : --- 390 | Rutledge ......11.... 418 Vanduser 93... 210. Soaee 
Mayview ...,..38.... 308 | Oran wi eslelsteheye -- 1,023 VASHON: oc ooe SZ... 445 
Maywood ..... 14.... 250 | *Oregon -..1,002 Ss *Versailles ....55...1,593 
Meadville ..... 21....580 | Oronogo 1,912 | Saint Clair ....60.... 394 pio) neers at BS ales eG 


Mehlville .....63.... 340 Orrick. aenien 30.... 4385 1 *Saint Charles.62.. -9,437 


Missouri Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
W Wayne .......9%.... 384] Westphalia ...57.... 321 Springs ....103...1,411 
Wakenda .....31....279 | *Waynesville ..69.... 257 | *Westplains .103...2,914 | Windsor ...... 53...2,241 
WVIAC T wie sae) ws 65.... 364 | Weaubleau ....6%.... 347 | Wheatland ....67.... 399 | Winfield ...... 44.... 422 
Walnut Grove .83....599 | Webb City ....80..11,817 |] Whiteoak ....114.... 251 | Winona ....... 88.... 444 
WWRRENON! 0c ee ss 24.... 299 | Webster Groves.64...%7,081 | Whitesville ...16....225 | Winston ...... Sess. nee 
*Warrensburg .46...4,689 | Wellington ....38.... 558 | Whitewater 110.... 251 | Worthington ...%.... 290 
*Warrenton ...61....%795 | Wellston .....63...%,312 | Whitham ..... S222 OO) aWWanledint (City meyer Gliese eiceiale 
SINVIATSUW. sixes aro 54.... 824 | Wellsville ..... AS... 4,164 | Whiting ..... 112.... 242 | Wyaconda ....13.... 481 
Washburn ....9%....219 | Wentzville ....62.... 539 | Wilby ELOSs Ap COOP NV VLIG) Lele of eioe ce 96.... 200 
Washington ...60...3,671 | Westalton ..... 62.... 299 | Williamstown. 14.... 214 
WekUSOM cs. crs a5 a UF 245 | Westboro ...... 1.... 333 |] Williamsville. 106....477 | Zalma ...... .-94.... 208 
Wayham ...... Pereira aie ale WV CHEOIY as oie-s win « 28...1,119 | Willow FANCIES (sss weak 80.... 799 
Took Greatest Number of Prizes for Agricultural Production at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 


A large amount of Missouri unimproved land is 
yet in the market at $2, $4 and $8 per acre. From 
our map and list of Missouri towns the reader can 
judge as to accessibility to markets and pretty 
nearly what land ought to be worth if good soil. 


WON A GREAT NUMBER OF PRIZES. 


That this is a superior State for the agriculturist 
is shown in the fact that at the World’s Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, in St. Louis, in 1904, Missouri 
was awarded, by international juries, a greater 
number of prizes for agriculture, horticulture, live 
stock and poultry products, than any other state in 
the nation. In agriculture were received 298 prizes, 
in horticulture, 372; in dairying, 2; in live stock, 
790; in poultry, 617. 

From Henry County in 1904, of surplus products, 
there were shipped 54 different agricultural, horti- 
cultural, live stock, lumbering, poultry and other 
products, at an estimated value of $4,198,987. 

And that was only one average County. The 
State, which is over seven times larger than Mas- 
sachusetts, has 115 Counties. 


MISSOURI CLIMATE. 


In examination of our maps the favorable loca- 
tion of this State is seen. Not only is it in nearly 
the exact center of the United States, but the cli- 
mate is especially favorable for the growth of every 


agricultural product which can be grown in this 
latitude. 3 
The average annual temperature is 55 degrees. 


The winter is 33 degrees, and summer is 76 degrees. 
While in winter the thermometer sometimes gets 
below zero, and in the summer up among the 
highest figures, these extremes are of short dura- 
tion, not lasting long enough to occasion any in- 
convenience or discomfort in any direction. 

The winter as a whole is moderate and mild, 
with very little snow and no storm-locked periods, 
when it is with difficulty that the farmer can keep 
up communication with dwelling and stables, and 
much less with the outside world. On the con- 
trary, cattle require very little stabling and only a 
moderate amount of feeding, in comparison with the 
amount of care necessary on a Northern farm, The 
summers @re no hotter than in the more northern 
States. The heated periods are of longer duration, 
perhaps, but are a source of very little inconven- 
ience, and no loss to the farmer, like the long win- 
ters at the North. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL, 


Another element of a desirable climate for agri- 
cultural purposes to be taken into consideration is 
the amount of rainfall and its distribution through- 
out the different seasons, The average rainfall for 
the State is 41 inches. It is least in winter and 
highest in summer. This avoids the drouths at the 
growing periods of crops. 

Though this large amount of rainfall would seem 
to make an overabundance of moisture, the cli- 
mate is a dry one, the heavy rains falling’in a 
short space of time, leaving the sunshine almost 
continuously free to distribute heat. The universal 
reign of sunshine is one of the marked features of 
the Missouri climate which greatly affects the well- 
being of its inhabitants. 

In facilities for carrying goods from the Mis- 
souri farms to markets this State is exceptionally 
favored. In addition to over 8,000 miles of rail- 
Ways are several navigable rivers, among them be- 
ing the two great streams, the Mississippi, which 
borders the State for 470 miles, and the Missouri, 
which forms a part of the western boundary for 
nearly 200 miles, from the Iowa line to Kansas 
City, at which point it turns eastward, flowing 
across the State in a tortuous course for more than 
250 miles to the Mississippi. These great streams 
are navigable at all times, except when obstructed 
by ice. The Osage, one of the affluents of the Mis- 


souri, is navigable for small boats half the year. 
Several others are navigable for small boats in the 
early summer. 

See these streams either land their cargoes at 
Kansas City or St. Louis, two of the grandest cen- 
tral distributing points in the United States. 

St. Louis of itself has a vast commerce. Over 
909 steamboats leave here annually for the Lower 
Mississippi, 800 for the Upper Mississippi, 200 for 
the Missouri, and 200 for the eastern branches of 
the Mississippi. 


GREAT DISTRIBUTING POINT. 


By virtue of central location, making it the natu- 
ral distributing point for the great Southwest, St. 
Louis is one of the few greatest markets in the 
world. While out of the Central Cotton belt it 
ships annually over 600,000 bales of this staple, and’ 
handles yearly over $2,000,000 worth of furs. We 
mention these two articles because if it does so 
large a business in cotton and furs it is easy to see 
that its traffic in agricultural productions, native to 
this state and the immediate region, must be 
immense. 


A FEW MISSOURI STATISTICS. 


It should be remembered that Missouri is a young 
State; not a half of its resources are yet developed. 

We could dilate upon various other resources and 
easily make a large volume relating to this State, 
but space does not permit. We advise the land- 
seekers to carefully investigate the claims of Mis- 
souri. Its coal beds, which extend under one-half 
of the State, its iron, lead and zinc mines; wool, 
live stock, dairy, lumber and other interests. 


1854. “St. Louis was a squalid border town.” 

We quote the above from Ingalls because of his- 
torical mention. ‘St. Louis, a squalid town” at 
that period. No sleeping cars and no dining cars 
in those days; the ‘“‘American Desert”? was a fact at 
that time and the railroad ended at Jefferson City. 


What wonderful changes have taken place since 
Ingalls made his journey into the West, and how 
short the time! Men in middle years recollect that 
period distinctly. Will this State go forward as 
rapidly in the future as in the past? Why not? 
When Ingalls crossed Missouri at that time there 
were only 680,000 people in the State; less than the 
population today of St. Louis. 


PROBABLE FUTURE OF MISSOURI. 


It is no great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that Missouri will have a population, not far away 
in the future, as dense as Ohio, which will give her 
a vastly increased population over the present. 


With a doubling of population there will be a 
great increase in land values throughout the State. 
The average price of improved land today is $25 
per acre; unimproved is $10. Much improved is 
higher in price, while much is only $10, $15 and $20 
per acre. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
MISSOURI. 


Altitude. Highest in the State, Cedargap, Wright 
County, 1,683 feet high. 


Climate. St. Louis: Average annual January 
temperature, 30: average annual July temperature, 
79; highest temperature, 106; lowest temperature, 
22 below zero. Average annual rainfall, 41.1 inches. 


Dimensions. Extreme breadth, east to west, 300 
miles; extreme length, north to south, 280 miles. 


History. Lead mines attracted attention, 1720. 
Settlement at St. Genevieve, 1735. Territory ceded 
by France to Spain, 1762; retroceded by Spain to 
ees 1800; sold by France to the United States, 
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MONTANA 


STATE AND THE 28 COUNTIES OF MONTANA 
With Their 


Boundaries 


LOCATION AND POPULATION OF MONTANA COUNTIES. 


Loca County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
eS whereters Lincoln... 3,638 Suvewis (& Clark: “210853 | iitierect 2 Jefferson.. 5,601 | 25........ Carbon. .13,962 
hes Ee te Flathead. 118785 Oeics es Cascade. .28,633 | 18. Broadwater.. 3,491 | 26... Yellowstone. .22,944 
hi eee eee ae Metorm nO: LGu|isrme see Fergus. .17,385 | 19...... Meagher... 4,190 | 27.. Rosebud.. %,905 
Ey Ghowteaw i Ow ere cies Dawson. .12,725 | 20. Beaverhead.. 6,446 | 28........ Custer. .14,123 
Pbeeten stores aera celices G20. )|)dlicbtem eens ce Ravalli. .11,066 | 21....... Madison... 7,229 
Gee Sandersicn ase lots ee era: Granite. . (2,942)| 2200... Gallatin. .14,079 Totals: terse -376,053 
Chceearcaens Missoula. .23,596 | 15. Deerlodge.. 5,904 | 230 owe Park. 110,731 
So Naser fe Powell... 5,904 |16..... Silverbow. .56,848 | 24...Sweet Grass... 4,029 
Montana Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Aldridge .23.... 300 Cc E H 
* Anaconda 15. .10,134 
Armistead. cots 20.05. 380) Cascade: “woasn: 10.... 400] Bast Helena....9...1,208 | *Hamilton .13...2,240 
Augusta ..9.... 290 | Centerville 16...2,506 | Electric se Seen 490) | Blanding haere 26.... 250 
Chinooke ye ee. ooo te Lil eiaiihiinoe noocoa.cs 8.... 260 | Harlowton 19.... 770 
B *Chouteau.....3.... 406] Eureka ali le 603)\| Havre wi. cece 4...3,624 
Clancey ban [> fon 360 EL AVS eo eie se ee 4. 412 
Baer) een 2 28.... 250 | Clydepark .22.... 480 F Helena (capitol) 9..12,515 
Hasina los oss; 1%...) 6500), Coalvilic 25.... 260 Henderson ..... 7... . 260 
Bearcreek -25.... 302 | Columbia Falls..2.... 601 | *Forsyth ...... eit. 0-1 3ob)| OR BOn ee eee I1.... 209 
ye festa 99 x ‘ *Fort Benton...4...1,004 | Hoffman ...... 23.... 208 
Selgrade ...... 22.... 561 | Columbus 26 521 ort ’ 
oe s “rere easly Seite nal antes Sinaia) 5 65 2 Ne ame ex) | Teheran S56 oda 26.... 250 
EBeiE Najera snes sere 10. “A POS ia COME V). whee vk cteke eee: ‘ z 
> = Frenchtown avira 360 
SOT GOMMaty tell cleo 4...1,024 | Culbertson ..... 5. 528 | Trombere ..... 25.... 309 I 
Bietoriaue seen ie Pee A08 al (Cute eaniva eee So. 50 250 iy 
*Bigtimber 24. ..1,022 Gg Iron Mountain ..%.... 250 
iesubltnfsys Ano ode oe 10, en D Tsmiay we ieee 28.... 360 
WIOMMMETE | Weieie soreness 4 ait ‘ 9 
*Boulder .....: es GOD | Oa emncir meyers 5.... 208 Beene payers + oy Bee J 
*Bozeman 22...5,10%7 | *Deer Lodge....8...2,570 SAUD SICAIE 091.019. Cie Ee 
Bridger ....... 25.... 514 | *Dillon .......20...1,855 | Giltedge ...... ENS 08 || I SSSuD fe eee 
Broadview 26.4.4 260 || Dodson couse woe 4.... 220] *Glasgow ...... o. ae 158 | Jocko 
Busteed 24...3,013 | Drummond 14. 359 | *Glendive ..... UPA 2.428 Ol tane ered 
fall B40 Ua ere eee 16. .39,165 | Dupuyer ....... bape 360 | *Great Falls...10..13,948 | Judith Gap 
Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 


es Number of the County Where Town is Located; 
cation. Pop. Means‘ Population. 
12 


9 


a 


Third Column, Population of 1910. 
Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Loca. Means Lo- 


Montana Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
K N Ss Twin Bridges .21.... 491 
MWOGOE clels ces Dee cc 2O0 
*Kalispell ...... Pas a rae ele ANH has AA Gotiae 10. OST eS COm mest alereel sie 5.... 260 Vv 
endallll) ©: tjsc.s 3 rs 11. .1,280 Saint Peter ...10.... 302 
is P sae RUGS aetedin ne aoe WiCtord anes seine 13. 374 
DUCES GM yeas nrerele icra Se Ge *Vireinia ‘Citys J2U15.. 
S PANTAGES! fevers s/.'s 6.... 250] Sandcoulee ....10.... 980 Sai eh anes aeh 
Laurel .......- 26.... 806 | park City 1... 26....460|:Shelby ......... Bac. 206 Ww 
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MONTANA 


A Great ‘State, Great in Cattle Raising, Great in Mining and Great in Opportunities for Irrigation. 


Great in size. Great in 


This is a great State. Z 
Great in its sheep and 


mountains and wild scenery. 
cattle ‘‘on a thousand hills.’”’ Great in its inex- 
haustible mineral resources, great in its output of 
gold, silver and copper; great in its milions of acres 
of government land yet unappropriated. Great in 
stupendous mining operations and great in its pos- 
sibilities for land seekers who will settle in the 
irrigated valleys and raise ripe, fresh agricultural 
and horticultural food products, to feed the miners 
who get good pay and are willing to pay a liberal 
price for good things to eat. 


EARLY EXPLORERS 


In a search for furs a Frenchman and his sons 
wandered through these mountain fastnesses, as 
early as 1742. Lewis and Clarke, in 1805, marveled 
at the great water falls, climbed over the Rocky 
Mountains and went westward to the Pacific Coast. 
Following came a trading post on the Yellowstone 
River in 1809, and a fur station up in the valley 
country in 1827, erected Fort Union at the junction 
of the Milk River with the Missouri River. 


Five years went by when the denizens at the fort 
Were surprised one day, in 1832, by the arrival of a 
small steamer called the Yellowstone. Fort Buford 
Was constructed at the junction of the Yellowstone 
River with the Missouri and the steamer Assinni- 
boine got up to that point in 1835. 


In 1846, close up to Great Falls, Fort Benton was 
built in Choteau county and the steamer Chippewa 
reached that point on the Missouri River in 1860, 
and established that as the head of navigation. 
For 23 years the Missouri River was the great 
thoroughfare for getting into the interior of Mon- 
tana and not until the Northern Pacific Railroad 
reached Helena, in 1883, did the Missouri River 
traffic die out. 


TWO GREAT DIVISIONS. 


There are two great divisions of the State in top- 
ography. The western, one-third of the State, is 
mountainous; the eastern, two-thirds, a vast un- 
dulating, rolling expanse of prairie, gradually rising 
from the east to the Rocky Mountains, broken only 
by river valleys and occasional groups of moun- 
tains. 


The prairie counties are Valley, Dawson, Custer, 
Rosebud, Yellowstone, Carbon, Sweet Grass, Fergus 
and Choteau, and a larger part of the Teton and 
Cascade counties. The other counties are mountain- 
ous, include the mineral regions and fertile agricul- 
tural valleys aided by irrigation and the continuous 
sunshine. ; 


A COLD AND DRY CLIMATE 


The climate of the State is dry and bracing, the 
Winters are at times very cold, but as thorough 
preparation is made for cold weather and the sun 
is nearly always shining in the daytime, the winters 
are pleasant seasons. Formerly stockmen lost 
heavily of. their sheep and cattle from the cold, but 
having learned the peculiarities of winters, and the 
necessity of having feed and shelter in severe 
weather, the loss by snowstorms and sudden cold 
no longer continues as formerly. 


LENGTH OF OUTDOOR SEASONS. 

The length of the warmest outdoor season may 
be judged by the opening of the tourist season in 
Yellowstone Park, June 1, and ending September 1, 
but one month may be added to that in the spring 
and two delightful months in the fall, while many 
people claim that with the continually clear air 
and wealth of sunshine all seasons, especially in the 
valleys and on the low lands, are delightful. 


WHERE TO INVESTIGATE CONDITIONS. 

The land seeker coming into Montana to procure 
acres and cultivate the soil, after going to the cen- 
trally located land offices, easily found from our 
table of county seats, and list of government land 
offices, which we publish elsewhere, will find it ad- 
vantageous to consult mine owners as to where 
they get food supplies and the ccost. Grocerymen 
are also well informed, hotel keepers know where 
they get the best of vegetables and fruits, market 
gardeners know what can be produced in this ecli- 
mate to best advantage, men in charge of irrigation 
works know where other well located fruit and 
vegetable land is located, and real estate dealers 
are conversant with prices, They are also well in- 
formed about lands and probably are best authority 
that can be consulted as to agricultural possibilities 
in the region, 

The buyer of land should go slow enough and 
deliberate enough to get well situated on a smail 
tract of ground near a flourishing mining town, 
We say small because that will mean less expense, 
better cultivation and greater profit. We are allud- 
ing now to the market gardener and the horticul- 
turist. If the investor desires to engage in stock 
raising that is another matter. The government 
land offices and stock dealers can give required in- 
formation to the land seeker. 


Montana Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


The following brief outline of counties may aid a 
little in selection, but it is wisdom to only buy 
real estate after seeing the land and carefully in- 
vestigating all the conditions, relating to title, cost 
of cultivation, distance to markets, market prices, 
etc, 


LARGELY DEPENDING ON IRRIGATION. 


This is a dry climate, where agriculture is largely 
depending, in fruit and vegetable culture, on irriga- 
tion, and among the first propositions will be in- 
vestigation relating to water supply, though it 
may be understood that 40 per cent of the tilled 
lands of the state are now producing without the 
aid of irrigation. By the provisions of the new 
irrigation bill the United States government will 
irrigate the land and give the settler ten years to 
pay the cost. Thus if it costs $20 an acre, the 
farmer will pay $2 a year for 10 years and the cost 
is paid. If to put in the irrigation works costs $10 
an acre, one dollar a year, without interest, will 
remunerate the government, and the debt be paid 
in 10 years. 

Several irrigation enterprises are going forward 
in Montana and various plans are pursued in pay- 
ing for first putting the wo1ks in. Some irrigation 
companies obtain a large tract of land, build canals 
leading water to these lands, and sell, with irriga- 
tion, for a small weekly or monthly payment. Since 
the new irrigation law has come into force, which 
gives the settler a chance to make a small annual 
payment, without interest, thousands of farmers 
are buying irrigated land, preferring to pay for 
absolute assurance that they can raise crops, inde- 
pendent of rainfall. The whole situation relating 
to irrigation is soon learned when the land seeker 
arrives in the region where he proposes to settle. 
See our description of Government Irrigation else- 
where, 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES FOR IRRIGATING. 


Because of the uneven surface of the entire state 
and so many streams coming from the highlands, it 
is believed to be a conservative statement that one- 
fourth of all the land in the state is susceptible to 
irrigation. This applies particularly to the agri- 
cultural land in the mountainous regions of the 
western parts of the state where water from the 
mountain sides can be easily conveyed to the lands 
in the valleys. 

This also applies to a large portion of the east- 
ern counties. Thus Valley county, now principally 
devoted to stock raising, can have 800 square miles 


successfully irrigated. Our table of government 
lands shows a good deal of government land yet 
left in this county. 


In favor of irrigation it may be said that aver- 
age lands worth $2.50 per acre can have a value 
of $50 and $100 per acre placed on them after they 
receive water. 

Choteau County has seventy rich valleys with 
some irrigated land where the farmers are highly 
prosperous. The most of the land is yet unoccupied 
and new settlers will be welcomed here. It costs 
about $3 an acre to put water on this land, which 
can be paid for with the first crop. 

In Teton County an irrigation company 
claimed some 40,000 acres, 
of their land, but a 
sold. The price’ of 
acre up. 


WAITING FOR NEW SETTLERS. 


Flathead County, in the beautiful Flathead val- 
ley, thirty-five by eighteen miles in area, with tens 
of thousands of acres of forest lands on the higher 


has re- 
have sold a good deal 
large amount yet remains un- 
land, with water, is $15 per 


elevations adjoining, waiting for the incoming home- 
steaders. The Chinook winds, from the Pacific, flow 
in here and the winter climate is mild, so mild the 
thermometer very seldom reaches down to zero. 

Dawson County is adapted to, and is at present 
utilized for stock raising. It has rich valleys which 
could easily be irrigated. 

Fergus County has varied resources: timber cov- 
ered mountains and valley lands with different 
soils, mining lands and coal beds. 

Cascade County has numerous resources, among 
them great water power, coal, iron and a rieh soil 
for growing agricultural products. 

Lewis and Clarke County is one of the most pro- 
lific producers of precious metals of any county in 
the state, has a large area of farming land easily 
irrigated and persons interested in searching for 
gold should investigate the mineral opportunities 
of this county. 


VALUES ADDED BY IRRIGATION. 


The last United States Government Report of 
agriculture, mining and irrigation in Montana gives 


the following as the increased value of lands in 
each county, the result of irrigation: 
Average 
Average Cost 
Value per Acre Ex- for Water 
clusive of Buildings. per Acre 
Unirri- Irri- Annual 
gated gated Mainte- 
Counties— Farms. Land. nance 
Beaver Head ..... Se eS. Oo ave siecle cp eve ee mereleerane $0.20 
SrOaMWaALEr (5.5 «+ aie sian a) Sateen NGG As se ae 0.16 
Carbon 3.2 
Cascade 
Choteau 
Custer 
IDE WHOM Bees wmnioe ecersneers 
Deer Mbodige)” Kxine acre 
IU GUEUS y fej ereletecelateta cic euetnes 
PATNA! Eovaap terse 
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Jefferson 
Lewis and 
Madison 
Meagher 
Missoula 
Park 


Clarke sc) misceee 


Silver 
Sweet 
Teton 
Vice dt eeeret bercteuete: «cic enatees 
Yellowstone 


Grass 
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CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 


THE STATE, 
Altitude. Highest, 
10,969 feet. 

Climate. Mild but bracing. 
dry, nights cool. 
Chinook winds. 
Severest cold 
Average annual 


Emigrant Peak, in Park Co., 
Summers warm and 
Winters short and tempered by 
Autumn most delightful season, 
after Christmas. Rainfall light. 
temperature, state, 46. Highest 
1038, lowest 42 below. Average annual rainfall at 
Helena, 13 inches. 

Dimensions. Length of state north and south, 
old miles; breadth, east and west, 580 miles. 
History. Explored by Lewis and Clarke, 1804-6. 
Trading post established on Yellowstone River, 1809. 


Fort Union, in Dawson Co. built in 1827. Fort 
Benton, in Choteau Co., on Missouri River, erected 
1846. Territory organized 1864, admitted to the 


Union 1889. 


MEN GET HOMES—WOMEN GET HUSBANDS AT CHINOOK, MONTANA. 


Chinook, Mont. 

Dear Sir:—In my sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in the Milk river valley I have never feit 
more optimistic over the prospects for the valley 
than at the present time. 

The government, under the beneficent ‘‘Trrigation 
Act.’”’ is already at work on the St. Mary’s Milk 
River Project that will reclaim at least a quarter of 


Max Bass, 


million acres more of our rich, but arid, valley 
lands. 
Our extensive public ranges bearing the world- 


renowned bunch and blue joint grass, and our short 
mild winters will make this one of the greatest 
stock producing centers of the west. 

Our present need is for more help on our ranches. 
Farm hands have been getting $40 per month for 
nine months of the year for the past four years. 
Girls for housework get from $18 to $25 per month, 


and have many advantages not accorded to the 
domestics employed in the older settled sections of 
the United States. Men who come here to work 
soon get themselves a piece of land and the girls 
soon get a man, thus instead of increasing the sup- 
ply, they increase the demand for more laborers. 
Work can almost always be secured here in the 
winter, though, of course, at somewhat lower wages. 


The shortage of labor has depreciated the price 
of land and it is said by competent authority that 
land is cheaper here in proportion to its produc- 
tivity, than almost anywhere in the United States. 
Irrigated lands can be purchased here now for $25 
per acre that can be made to yield a handsome in- 
terest on three times that price. There are also un- 
doubtedly many acres of vacant publie land, open to 
homestead and desert entry, that will some day be 
irrigated. Yours respectfully, 

W. Sands. 
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Montana—General Information About Irrigation 


METHODS 


Herewith 


The Twentieth Century Farmer Gives Ae 


Directions and Important Suggestions 
How to Irrigate Properly. 
Since the practice of irrigation is coming into 
general use over a continually increasing area, a 
discussion of the methods of conducting and the 
advantages that come from such a system may 
not be entirely inappropriate. 
WHERE TO GET WATER. 


When farming under irrigation, in addition to 
buying a farm, water must also be procured. This 
may come from two_ sources. Hither from the 
natural mountain streams or by the melting snows 
that have accumulated on the mountain sides and 
in the canyons during the winter months, or from 
storage reservoirs in the foothills where the water 
from snows and rains may be retained until lib- 
erated for irrigation. 

BUYING LAND WITH WATER RIGHT. 


When valley land is first taken up the farmers 
file a claim for so many miners’ inches, as that is 
the basis for measuring irrigation water, in the 
nearest mountain stream, with the state government, 
and these “prior rights’’ are recognized. After 
all the water has been taken in this way the 
usual method is to buy a certain portion from an 
early settler or by building large storage dams 
across the canyons increase the amount of water 
available during the irrigation season. Most of the 
Montana valley lands at present are covered by a 
water right, and these have been adjusted for some 
time, so that when a farm is purchased the water 
right is included, 


WATER COMMISSIONER’S DUTY. 


As the water rights frequently include land sey- 
eral miles from the main stream, canals are built 
through the farms that are watered from the 
stream. Headgates are provided and the amount 
of water to which each farm is entitled may be 
taken out. The adjusting of these is usually done 
by a “water commissioner,” a man named by the 
local judge to apportion the water out as it has 
been filed upon. 


LAND MUST BE MADE LEVEL. 


The first essential to the proper irrigation of a 
field is that it must be as near level as possible. 
This is usually brought about by geing over the 
field just before seeding the crop with a large lev- 
eler. This is usually made by firmly bracing sev- 
eral 2x6 12-foot boards. usually four, about three 
feet apart, and going over the field, over each 
way, with this implement. This removes the small 
irregularities, filling the low places and smooth- 
ing off the higher places. 


MAIN DITCHES, LATERALS AND DAMS. 


When the crop is up several inches the main and 
lateral ditches have to be made. The main ditch 
comes from the canal and runs across the farm 
on the highest ground. The laterals radiate from 
the main, starting out every 60 to 100 feet, accord- 


ing to the contour of the field. They are run to 
grade, giving them a fall of about one-tenth of a 
foot in the 100 feet. If greater fall than this is 


allowed there is danger of great annoyance from 


OF IRRIGATION, 


the washing and cutting of ditches. These are 
usually about four inches deep and are run with a 
double mold board plow. If the lateral ditches 
are plowed before the grain is up great annoyance 
comes from the grain growing up through the 
sides. As soon as the side ditches are plowed dams 
every twenty feet are constructed. This is usually 
done by means of a dammer, which consists of a 
flat board face fastened to the frame of an ordi- 
nary plow. This is drawn along the bottom of the 


ditch and when sufficient earth is collected in 
front it is simply raised and the small dam re- 
mains. These settle and by irrigating time are 


effective dams. 


WHEN TO IRRIGATE, 


It is unwise to irrigate before the crop is up 
so as to fully shade the ground. If done befcére 
this time, the baking of the soil which comes as 
a result of the rays of hot sun makes undesirable 
crop conditions. A crop of grain such as oats or 
wheat sown April 15, will be fit to irrigate July 1. 


AFTER WATER IS TURNED ON. 


When the water is turned in the main 
is allowed to run past about four 
then is dammed. This forces it into 
As it flows down these and comes in contact with 
the previously constructed dams it spreads and 
is held here until the space between the laterals 
is entirely flooded. The first dams are then cut 
out and it moves on to the next, where it is stopped 
and spreads again. 


WHAT MAN CAN DO IN IRRIGATING. 


A good active man can attend to water for about 
four or five laterals and will get over from three 
to five acres in twenty-four hours. Not that he will 
remain in the field all this time, but by regulating 
the water so that it will spread considerable land 
may be covered during the night. 


RESULT OF IRRIGATION. 


An irrigation system affords control of one more 
of the essential tactors in growth than is afforded 
under ordinary humid conditions, viz.: the moisture 
supply. This can be added or withheld according 
as the needs of the growing crops dictate and the 
effect is shown in the yields obtained. In Mon- 
tana, where irrigation has reached a high state of 
perfection, a yield of 140 bushels of oats per acre 
is not uncommon. On the Montana Experiment 
Station farm, a yield of 146% bushels of oats to the 
acre was harvested this last season. 


CROPS THAT ARE HIGHLY BENEFITED. 


While all the cereal crops do exceptionally well 
under irrigation, one crop that gives phenomenal 
returns is sugar beets. It is recognized that late 
rains which induce late growth in sugar beets 
cause a marked reduction in the sugar content. 
When the moisture can be controlled this does not 
occur ‘and very high sugar content and high purity 
results. Under this condition 22 per cent sugar is 
not uncommon. Alfalfa grows splendidly under irri- 
gation and the perfect curing that is possible gives 
a feed of the highest quality. In all the many hours 
of sunshine as a result of the cloudless days, coupled 
with ‘‘water only when best,’’ makes conditions for 
maximum production. 


ditches 
laterals and 
the laterals. 


WHAT FARMERS THINK OF MONTANA. 


CHANCES BETTER IN MONTANA. 
Meas Bass. - Great Falls, Mont. 
Dear Sir: Have lived in Montana twenty-four 


years. In 1584 I engaged in stockraising and farm- 
ing near Milligan, Mont. I believe that a farmer’s 
chances of success are better in this part of Mon- 
tana than in any of the eastern states. His income 
in proportion to the amount of his investment is 
many times greater; the markets are good; his in- 
come is sure, and the value of his holdings is 
constantly increasing. Have been successful myself 
and believe that others coming bee now can do as 


well. W. Milligan. 

Mr. Max Bass. Houskin, Mont. 
Dear Sir: I have been farming five years. The 

first year I had a fine crop. My wheat went 


thirty-seven bushels per acre that year, oats aver- 
aged sixty bushels, barley fifty bushels, potatoes 
200 bushels, titnothy hay two tons per acre. The 
second year the oats went forty bushels, barley 
thirty-five bushels, potatoes 100 bushels per acre. 
The third year my wheat averaged seventeen bush- 
els to the acre, oats twenty bushels, barley twenty 


bushels, potatoes about seventy-five bushels to the 
acre. My potato crop was poor that year, be- 
cause I planted on too wet ground. Hay about 
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one ten to the acre. The fourth year wheat went 
ten bushels to the acre, barley thirty bushels, 
potatoes 250 bushels per acre, hay one and one-half 
tons to the acre. Last year wheat averaged fifteen 


bushels per acre, barley fifty bushels, potatoes 
150 bushels, hay one ton per acre. 
The years 1904 and 1905 were said to be the 


dryest during the last fifteen years. The climate 
is very good and my stock is looking fine. 
Yours truly, 
Fred Gustafson. 


Mr. Max Bass, Houskin, Mont. 
Dear Sir: I came here from South Dakota sev- 
enteen years ago and I think Montana the best 
state for a poor man who is willing to work that 
I have ever seen. I have grown good crops for the 
past 16 years. Wheat will average twenty-five to 
thirty bushels per acre, oats forty-five to fifty 
bushels, barley forty to fifty bushels, potatoes 125 
sacks, averaging fully 100 pounds to the sack, and 
good crops of timothy and alfalfa. All without 
irrigation. 
This is a fine country for stock. Climate is very 
good and we have fine spring water. 
Yours truly, 
John J. Tofte. 


NEBRASKA 


STATE AND THE 92 COUNTIES OF NEBRASKA 


With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATIONS OF NEBRASKA COUNTIES 
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Nebraska 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


A 
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Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
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Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
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Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


NEBRASKA 


ONE OF THE GREAT YOUNG WESTERN STATES WITH NUMEROUS IMPORTANT INDUS- 
TRIES BEING DEVELOPED. 


Nebraska is one of the largest states, having an 
area of 76,855 square miles, being more than six 
times as large as the state of Massachusetts. 


ALL RIVERS SLOPE TO THE MISSISSIPPI 


RIVER. 


It occupies an elevated plateau, the lowest por- 
tion being in the southeastern part of the State, 
where the elevation is 880 feet. The eastern half 
of the State has an average elevation of 1,400 feet 
and the whole State averages 2,312 feet above the 
sea. 


The principal rivers are the Missouri, along the 
eastern boundary, and the Platte, Niobrara and the 
Republican, all flowing east. There are few swamps 
and mashes, but quite a number of small lakes. 


ATMOSPHERE DRY AND INVIGORATING. 


Though great extremes of heat and cold are ex- 
perienced in this State sometimes, they are not 
usual. The mean temperature is about 51, ranging 
from 94 above to 17 below zero. The mean temper- 
ature of the North Platte is 46. The annual rainfall 
is about 22 inches. 


Though the climate is mild and dry, drowth 
rarely damages the crops, for the soil is such that 
it withstands extreme and prolonged heat. The 
mean temperature during the winter months ranges 
from 22 to 30 degrees, that of the spring from 
47 to 49 degrees, of the summer from 70 to 74 
degrees, and of the autumn from 49 to 51 degrees. 


HEAT TEMPERED BY PRAIRIE WINDS. 


The heat of the summer is tempered by the 
prairie winds, and the nights are usually cool. The 
greatest amount of rain falls in May and June. 
The average annual temperature for 15 years at 
Kearney was 47.53; at Omaha it is about 48. 
The average annual rainfall at Kearney is 25.25 
inches. In parts of the west and southwest it is 17 
to 19 inches. 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL 
POSSIBILITIES. 


Give to a good climate a strong rich soil and 
(hereon will be ultimately a prosperous, wealthy 
population. As all wealth comes from the soil, we 
can largely estimate the future of a region by its 
fertility. 


The Soil in the eastern part of this State is a 
rich black vegetable mold from 2 to 10 feet deep, 
slightly impregnated with lime, free from stones or 
gravel, easily plowed and underlaid by a yellow 
clay in most places. 


Up to the present time the cultivation ef the soil 
and stock raising are the principal industries of the 
State. Of the 49,177,600 acres, the grazing sections 
comprise about 23,000,000 acres, or about one-half of 
the State. This entire region for the most part is 
well watered. 


FORMERLY A GREAT CATTLE REGION. 


The wild grasses which formerly covered large 
portions of the State were very nutritious and large 
herds of cattle from Texas were pastured and 
fattened here for the eastern markets. The steady 
settlement, taking up and fencing off the land is 
changing the whole region into an area of cultivated 
farms. 


We say “is changing,’ from the fact that this 
{is a young state yet, with only about a small num- 
ber of persons to the square mile, less than a third 
as dense a population as Missouri and less than 
a half that of Kansas. 


Though Nebraska is a young State, with over 
4,000,000 acres of government land in the state 
not taken up yet, the yield of cereals in one recent 
year in Nebraska was, wheat, 48,002,603 bushels; 
oats, 58,474,370 bushels, and 263,551,772 bushels of 
corn, being third in rank in the .corn-producing 
States. 


DEVELOPMENT IN MANUFACTURING. 


But while the rich soil of the State will always 
make Nebraska an agricultural State, it is already 
becoming a good deal of a manufacturing point 
as illustrated in the fact that in 1906 the annual 
value of manufactured products in the State in a 
late year was 154,918,220. To make that product, 
20,260 wage-earners were employed to whom was 
paid $11,022,149. 


Omaha, the metropolis of the State, has one of 
the most complete establishments in the United 
States for smelting, separating and refining ores, 
of gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc, brought here 
from mining regions on the line of the Union Pa- 
cific and other railroads. Other industries include 
machine shops, distilleries and manufacturers of 
brick, steam engines, etc. In South Omaha are the 
extensive stock yards of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
occupying a large tract of land. 


Omaha is the third largest pork-packing city in 
the world, with immense packing houses having 
plants valued at over $2,500,000. 


ELEVATORS, SALT, LEATHER, FURNITURE. 


Lincoln, a great railroad center, has foundries 
and grain elevators, extensive manufactures of salt, 
also leather, furniture, bricks and _ tiles. Other 
cities in the State are rapidly developing manu- 
facturing institutions, among these Kearney, Ne- 
braska City and Hastings, all places of importance, 
while Beatrice, in the southeastern part of the 
state, has large quarries. 


A GREAT COMING INDUSTRY. 


The manufacture of sugar from the sugar beets is 
evidently destined to be one of the large industries 
of the state, and to make this an absolutely safe 
enterprise the United States government is entering 
upon an extensive system of adding to the produc- 
tive power of the western part of the state by irri- 
gation. The following is the outline of the plan 
mapped out, which will affect Scotts Bluff, Banner 
and Cheyenne counties in western Nebraska. 


NORTH AND SOUTH PLATTE RIVERS. 


There are two important rivers in the western 
part of this state. One, the North: Platte, which 
enters Nebraska at Scotts Bluff county, and flows 
eastward across the entire state, a distance of over 
400 miles, emptying into the Missouri River at 
Plattsmouth, some fifteen miles south of Council 
Bluffs. 


The other river is the South Platte, which comes 
in from Colorado, enters Nebraska in Deuel county, 
flows eastward and joins the North Platte River 
at the town of North Platte in Lincoln County. 


IRRIGATION IN NEBRASKA. 


Examination has shown that a considerable body 
of land can be irrigated by holding the North 
Platte in certain natural reservoirs in eastern 
Wyoming and by the construction of an interstate 
canal 25,000 acres of sandy land can be reclaimed 
in Wyoming and 900,000 acres in Nebraska. 


head-gate for this interstate canal will 
be at a point about midway between Guernsey 
and Fort Laramie in Wyoming on the North 
Platte River and the canal will extend 150 miles 
into Nebraska to the vicinity of Bridgeport in 
Cheyenne County. 


The lands benefited by this government irriga- 
tion project in Nebraska lie in Sioux, Scotts Bluff, 
Banner and Cheyenne Counties. By examination 
of our counties having government land therein it 
will be geen that a large amount of government 
sandy land is in Cheyenne, Scotts Bluff and Sioux 
Counties and a barren soil all along this 150 miles 
of irrigation canal will become highly fertile. 


The particulars about the opening of this land 
by the government to settlement, cost of land, ete., 
ean be learned by addressing the Government Land 
Department, Alliance, Boxbutte County, Nebraska. 
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Ask also about other irrigation schemes in Ne- 
braska. It is claimed that in 1895 the State at 
that time had 2,219 miles of irrigating canals, 
built or under construction. 


THE DENVER MARKETS. 


A study of railroad maps will show that this 
newly reclaimed land will, by the Burlington and 
Union Pacific railways be but a short distance 
from Denver, which market will call for all the 
fruits, melons and early vegetables that can be 
raised in those counties. 

Naturally, as sugar beet raising is coming into 
practice in Nebraska, this irrigated land will be 
a@ sure producer of this product. 

It may interest the reader to know that mechan- 
jeal devices have been so perfected in harvesting 
beets that a team, driven by the side of a row of 
beets, so drives an appliance under the beets so 
as to lift the vegetable from the ground, top it 
and carry it by an endless apron to a wagon by 
the side of the machine. Thence, fresh from the 
ground, with the soil still clinging to them, and 
without a touch of human hand, they pass on 
through the factory, from one process to another, 
until in eighteen hours’ time they come out white 
sugar ready for the market. 


MAY BE CENTER OF SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


With a favorable climate for growing the beet, 
with a fertile soil adapted to its production, with 
all the latest modern appliances for the conver- 
sion of the juices of the beet into sugar, it is 
possible that Nebraska may become the center for 
the beet sugar industry of the United States. 

We advise the land-seeker to write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for Bulletin No. 
257, entitled ‘‘Soil Fertility,’ and Bulletin No. 
52, entitled “Sugar Beet,’ and after a study of 
these write to Scyler, Colfax Co., managers of the 
sugar beet colony at Grand Island, Hall County, 
and Norfolk, Madison Caunty, asking what induce- 
ments they offer to growers of beets. It should 
be unnecessary for us to say here that in order 
to get a prompt answer it is always wise to en- 
close with a letter a prepaid return envelope. 


ALWAYS DEMAND FOR SUGAR. 


There will be a never-ceasing call for syrups 
and sweets, whether made as a glucose from corn, 
from fruits, sorghum, from maple trees, from flow- 
ers by bees, from sugar cane or sugar beets, it 
always will be in demand and will sell; with what 
profit depends upon management in the production 
of the article. 

The land seeker who will hunt down the sugar 
beet, go into and raise it, may certainly have a 
prospercus future. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING 
TO NEBRASKA. 


Altitude. Highest at ~White River summit, in 
Dawes County, 4,876 feet. 


Climate. Omaha, average in January, 19 above; 
July, 74. Highest, 106; lowest, 32 below. Aver- 
age annual rainfall, 31.7 inehes. 

Dimensions. Extreme breadth from east to west, 
415 miles. Extreme length from north to south, 
205 miles. Area, 77,510 square miles. 

History. Was originally a part of the Louisi- 


ana Purchase ceded by France to the United States 
in 1803. Visited by Lewis and Clark2 in 1804-5. 
Platte Valley explored by Major Long, for United 
States Government in 1820. First settlement by 
whites at Bellevue, Sarpy County, 1847. Nebraska 
Territory organized in 1854. Admitted to Union 


in 1867. Bellevue first capital. Seat of govern- 
ment removed to Omaha in 1855; to Lincoln in 
1867. 
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DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF TREES IN NE- 


BRASKA, 


Native Forest Trees. Of forest trees the leading 
variety is the Cottonwood which grows tuxuriantly 
on river bottoms, and many uplands. The ash- 
leaved maple, soft maple, elms, various species of 
ash, lindens and willows are in various parts of 
the state about equal in abundance. The most 
valuable tree is the black walnut, which grows luxu- 
riantly. The red cedar is abundant in some sec- 
tions. Spruce and pine are found on tributaries 
of the Niobrara and Loup, and in the extreme west- 
ern part of the state. Shrubs are well represented 
Wild fruits abound, among which plums and grapes 
are most conspicuous. The grapes are _ limited 
to timber belts. The smaller wild fruits are widely 
distributed over the state. Grasses and corn are 
the principal products. Corn, especially, is a rarely 
failing crop. Eastern Nebraska is eminently 
adapted to the growth of apples, grapes, plums ana 
cherries do equally well. Peaches are successfully 
grown south of the Platte. 

_Mining. The mineral wealth of the state con- 
Sists mainly of bituminous black and lignite coal 
in the beds, with a little iron. Valuable beds of 
limestone, yellowish gray sandstone and red free- 
stone. Also good brick and pottery clay, and re- 
markably pure salt. 


CAN MAKE ENTRY OF 640 ACRES, 


In 1904 Congress passed an act known as the Kin- 
kaid Bill, under the terms of which large tracts of 
public lands in northwestern Nebraska, reached by 
the line of the Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
were thrown open to settlement. The principal fea- 
ture of the Kinkaid Bill is that the applicant may, 
in the territory named, make entry under the home- 
stead laws of 640 acres (one square mile) instead of 
160 acres of land. The purpose of this is to enable 
the homesteader to use his land profitably for graz- 
ing purposes. 

There, are large quantities of these unallotted pub- 
lic lands in Nebraska, situated in the northern part 
of the state, through which the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway passes directly. The lands affected 
have been open to the homesteader in lots of 160 
acres for many years, but have not been heretofore 
taken up to any great extent because of the fact 
that a quarter-section is not sufficient to use profit- 
ably for cattle-raising purposes. 

The rainfall in this part of the state is not suffi- 
cient for successful farming except by the advanced 
methods of scientific dry farming, and it is on this 
account that the Kinkaid Bill has been passed, with 
the result that a Nebraska cattle ranch, one miie 
square, absolutely free, is the offer which the Gov- 
erument makes to every man or head of a family in 
the United States. 

From the 8,500,000 acres of these lands, any one 
desiring to become possessor of a section of grazing 
land should have no trouble in finding a tract suit- 
able to his taste, and now that the practical merits 
of dry-farming methods have become established 
clearly, the value of these lands for agricultural pur- 
poses has become much greater than ever before. 

As an example of the quality of the lands, Rock 
County actually ships more hay to market via The 
North-Western Line from the town of Newport than 
is shipped to market from any other one point any- 
where in the world; while one of the finest potato- 
raising districts in the West has its shipping center 
at Gordon, in Sheridan County. 

Such towns as O’Neill, Long Pine, Valentine, Rush- 
ville, Chadron and Lusk are well equipped with 
stores, banks, schools and churches, and the whole 
region is well populated. 

Public lands in Nebraska in counties reached by 
the North-Western Line, that are subject to settle- 
ment under the homestead laws under the Kinkaid 
bill: 

Holt, 12,000 acres. 

Rock, 4,000 acres. 

Keya Paha, 38,040 acres. 

Sheridan, 164,286 acres. 

Sioux, 417,620 acres. 

Boyd, 700 acres. 

Brown, 81,450 acres. 

Cherry, 1,015,582 acres. 

Dawes, 9,000 acres. 

Every man or unmarried woman, over the age of 
21; every married man under the age of 21; every 
widow, every minor orphan child of a deceased sol- 
dier, or any person who is the head of a family by 
adoption of a minor child, not already owning more 
than 160 acres of land and who is a citizen of the 
United States, may homestead 640 acres of this land, 
for the same fee charged by the Government for 
ies werds in other states. The amount of this fee 
is $14. 
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STATE AND THE 16 COUNTIES OF NEVADA 
With Their Boundaries 
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Location and Population 
of 


NEVADA COUNTIES 


Z Pop. 
1910 


COUNTIES 


BM ieyates stelle Washoe. .17,434 
VAR Hae Humboldt.. 6,825 
Bo decdonoE Elko.. 8,133) 
Ave iete ols Storey.. 3,045 | 
ES eeaictel ells Ormsby... 3,089 
Greene ais Douglas... 1,895) 
FUE taiel oy aes Lyon.. 3,568 
Sears Churchill... 2,8i1 
aS sustanafere Lander.. 1,786 
TS An pope Eureka.. 1.830 
11....White Pine.. 7,441) 
1 Po SR OS Mineral.... ... 
Tek Esmeralda.. 9,695 
14.. Wy Nye.. 7,513 
MOE sie cee Lincoln.. 3,489 
THOS aaceobtho Clark.. 3,821 
TIMOERL s «\6 «ys 4 81,875 


Nevada Cities and Vil- 
lages with 1910 
Populations. 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
A 
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Black Horse...11.... 390 
TaslGhiiel WAN enn coe 13 . 560 
Buckskin ...... 6 . 296 
Cc 
Galienitew case 15 . 598 
*Carson City 
(capital) .....5...2,466 
Cherry Creek ..11.... 350 
Golumibiay). <2.) 13 1,099 
D 
IDE RY Hoey ne ook Rit hte eon G 
Delamar 15 . 709 
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FENKO cise nection ollalelel 
eal Di? ae oir 11...2,055 
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F 
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G 
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Glenbrook ...... G6. ... 223 
Golconda, ...... 0. . 2... 890 
*Goldfield ..... 13. ..4,838 
Goldin... 4...2,078 
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H 
*Hawthorne ..12 1,099 
I 
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Down on the western slope of the Rocky 
tains lies a great state called Nevada. 
many 
was gradually cooling, 


in the past, 
the earth 


away-back, 
ago, when 


1 


PYRAMID 
LAKE 


MAP OF 
NEVADA 


NEVADA CITIES 


AND VILLAGES WITH 1910 POPULATIONS. 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
J Sparks a iis etereReere 1...2,506 
JAEDTIG EE: 7% 6c ose Se eoo0s Me anaicae as sna. 152... goo: || Stillwater sjonceas 8. 0 AE 
L Haredike Valley.2.... 690 
es % inegrove ..... 12.... 200 T 
eee Vegas... 18: . ae tPiochel en ee: 15...1,060 | *Tonopah ..... 14...3,906 
Tew nlGcl see dee aceeo IPIOMECT Mercistectce 14...1,260 | Tuscarora ...... 3..-- 308 
Luckyboy ..... 12. 899 R Vv 
opens ; aes aeee MOrds! vo tore ienelotatere 1.... 566 
NES Gatle ae ene 1 2,209 NO. w- +. sis 70; *Virginia City..4...2,244 
Manhattan 14.... 730 MAYVolte. elise 14.... 808 
Mazuma < 2 208 Round 
pi ein eee IED Mountain 14,... 622 | Wadsworth -1...1,309 
weltmeton Sikewete icnepers ay 
Nelson ure ene 162° 50 ells Wilasrererereiete 3... 25 
@ Schur zievemnt ier 12.... 633 | *Winnemucca ..2...1,786 
Searchlight 16.. 387 Y 
OWYVNEC? 2 cs den ovale sete DOUGH SILVER uGuty. velcro he S420 Werine tom semniete 7.2... 682 
Moun- crust, and finally left immense elevations, known 
In the far- as the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains. 


thousands of years 


the 


interior heat, in finding vent on the earth’s surface, 
sputtered up through this portion of the earth’s 


Naturally, when elevations are made there are 
valleys between, and with plenty of room on this 
part of the globe, the valleys are broad. Out of 
the tops of these elevations volcanic fires threw 
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Nevada Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


lava which, during the many centuries that these 
mountain chimneys emitted ashes, settled into the 
depressions and elevated the floors of the valleys 
until, in the final cooling of the whole region, these 
valleys are vast plateaus, elevated 4,000 feet above 
‘the sea, 


MOUNTAINS STEAL THE MOISTURE. 


As clouds cross the elevations the mountains 
arrest their progress, cause precipitation of cloud 
moisture which, in the cold upper air, turns to 
snow. Thus the tall mountains, absorbing the 
moisture from passing clouds, nothing or little of 
moisture is left for rainfall in the valleys. 

Such is the topography and such are the atmos- 
pheric conditions in many portions of the Rocky 
Mountain region. Tall mountains covered with per- 
petual snow which melting in the summer sun- 
shine causes the continual and rapid flow of great 
rivers in the valleys, while lowlands suffering from 
lack of moisture remain a desert waste. 

This whole area occupied by Nevada was ceded 
to the United States by Mexico in 1848 and set- 
tled by Mormons who, in passing across the coun- 
try had found tracts of land that they deemed 
favorable for agriculture. 

The valley lands of Nevada are from one mile 
to twenty-five miles wide, the most of them easily 
cultivated and wonderfully productive. One of the 
largest of these valleys is in the western part of 
the state, and mostly in Churchill County,. This is 
known as the Carson Sink Valley covering an area 
of several hundred thousand acres. 

This valley is the bed of a great lake, long since 
dried up. There is no outlet to the valley and the 
water which empties on to the plain from the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, sinks into the sands of the des- 
ert or are lost by evaporation. 


WHY AIR IS SO CLEAR IN NEVADA. 


The clouds having given up their moisture and 
been dispelled on the mountains thus leaves a per- 


fectly clear atmosphere and bright sunshine for 
more than 3800 days in the year. The result is 
extraordinary growth of all agricultural products, 


if water can be supplied; but water must be abun- 
dant or evaporation will leave the land barren, 


EXTENSIVE SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION. 


Seeing the effect of irrigation, on a small scale, 
some of the enterprising citizens of the State in- 
duced the general government to turn the Truckee 
River into the Carson River, and holding the waters 
of the combined streams in lakes and large reser- 
voirs, irrigate the great plain in the Carson Sink 
Valley, comprising 850,000 acres, 840,000 of which 
acreage yet belongs to the government. Some 58,000 
acres of this irrigated land is owned by the rail- 
roads and private parties who want to sell their 
lands and bring in _ settlers. See the Nevada- 
Truckee-Carson Project in our chapter on irrigation. 

This Truckee-Carson Government irrigation proj- 
ect is one of the largest ever undertaken, and will, 
when fully completed, cost the government about 
$9,000,060; but the great amount of land which will 
be reclaimed and the prices at which it will sell, 
will fully pay the cost. 

The Chamber of Commerce at Fallon, Nevada, and 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company are send- 
ing out particulars as to this large area of land 
just opened to the public. 

From one of the circulars being sent out we quote 
the following: 


UNCLE SAM’S NINE MILLION DOLLAR FARM. 


‘Ts he going to farm it himself? Oh, no; as soon 
as he has turned the water on it from the big reser- 
voirs he has been building, he is going to give it 
away to the people of the United States. 

“How can you get a part of it? Just as easy— 
if you are a citizen and he has not already given 
you a homestead in another place, you need simply 
tell the agent at the land office in Carson or the 
agent for the big farm at Fallon, that you want 
eighty acres of good land. Pick out the eighty 
acres first that you want and tell him just where 
it is. Then pay him eight dollars for papers show- 
ing that Uncle Sam has agreed to give you that 
land if you begin living on it within six months and 
make it a home for the next five years. 

“Ts that all that Uncle Sam charges? That is all 
for the land—eight dollars. For the water that he 
puts on the land to make things grow, he charges 
you $2.60 per acre every year for ten years. Then 
the water and land belong to one another and both 
belong to you. After the tenth year the only charge 


will be a few cents per acre to keep up the ditches 
and reservoirs. 
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“Where is this new farm that Uncle Sam is giving 
away? 

“It is in Western Nevada, mostly in Churchill 
County, south of the Southern Pacific’s main line. 
a “Maybe you'd like to work for wages part of your 
ime? 

fe so, you don’t have to hunt work; it will be 
looking for you down every road. 


WAGES PAID TO WORKMEN. 


“Uncle Sam would like five hundred more men 
to work on the irrigation system during the next 
two years. Then there are plenty of new-comers 
who would like to hire help; may be to clear, level 


and check land, to plant or care for crops, to build 


houses, or to drive teams. The Wages paid are as 
follows: 

_ ‘Carpenters, per day, $4; bricklayers, per day, 
$5.50; painters, per day, $4.50; masons, per day, 


$4.50; blacksmiths, per day, $4; cabinet makers, per 
day, $5; teamsters, per day, $2.50; common labor- 
ers, per day, $2.25; farm hands, per day, with board, 
»2; farm hands, per month, with board and lodg- 
ing, $45. 

“Then, for variety’s sake, you can find work in the 
mines if you wish—though mining with a plow and 
a hoe may be most profitable in the long run. 

“Fallon, the principal town, is. county seat of 
Churchill County and has already more than a thou- 
sand people. Here are a high school, graded schools, 
churches, two newspapers, a bank, several stores, 
three hotels, restaurants, etc. Hazen has three hun- 
dred people and a hotel and restaurant. Stillwater, 
fourteen miles northeast of Fallon, has a_ hotel, 
stores and a good school. There are postoffices at 
Leetville, St. Clair and Hill. 

“There are openings now for a flour mill, grain 
warehouse, and many other industries in demand in 
a new country. 

“It requires but very little imagination to see this 
great plain thickly settled with a people having 
every rural comfort—a valley of waving fields and 
great orchards, turnpikes lined with trees, homes 
bright with flowers and such green lawns as only 
land of ever-living water can own, streams flowing 
as silver ribbons everywhere. 

, “The Carson Sink Valley which now has a popula- 
tion of less than 2,000 people will within a compara- 
tively few years have 100,000 people, and 300,000 
acres of desert land will have been converted into 
rich and valuable farms, by the magic of irrigation. 

“Address all communications to J. W. Sitton, Sec- 
rétary Churchill County Chamber of Commerce, Fal- 
lon, Nevada.’’ 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
NEVADA, 


With History of the Great Comstock Gold and 
Silver Mines. 

Altitude. Highest point, Wheeler Peak 
Pine County, 13,0386 feet high. 

Climate. At Winnemucca, average temperature in 
January, 28 above zero. Average July temperature, 
72. Extremes, highest, 104; lowest, 28 below. Aver- 
age annual rainfall, 8.5 inches. 


in White 


Dimensions. Extreme length of state north to 
south, 485 miles. Extreme breadth, 315. miles. 
History. Territory ceded by Mexico to the United 


States in 1848. First settlers, 1848, in Carson Valley. 
Comstock lode discovered in 1859 by Grosh Brothers 
from Maine. One brother froze to death in the Sier- 
ras, the other died of blood poisoning from injuring 
his foot with a rusty pick. The spot where the 
main shaft to the Virginia mine was sunk was lo- 
cated by Pat McLaughlin and Pete O’Riley. While 
washing out some pay dirt, Henry Comstock hap- 
pened along and seeing the glint of color in the 
rocks, dismounted from his pony and coolly informed 
the workers that they were trespassing upon his 
farm and using the water from his stream because, 
forsooth, he owned all the land thereabouts by 
right of agricultural location. This was pure fiction 
and a monumental bluff, but the overanxious discov- 
erers promptly donated him a two-thirds interest 
in the greatest mineral discovery in America. Com- 
stock was a lank, lean, cadaverous, untutored and 
unwashed Canadian possessed, according to John L. 
Cowan, who, in writing up ‘“‘the romance of mining 
strikes,’ of neither honor, brains or industry. He 
afterwards went crazy and committed _ suicide. 
O’Riley died in an insane asylum. McLaughlin got 
down and out and did odd jobs about the camp for 


a time, and then drifted out to California where 
he died in a poorhouse. In the meantime the Com- 
stock, the most valuable silver bearing lode in the 


world, for a long time yielded a profit of $16,000,000 
a year. Nevada was admitted to the Union in 1864. 
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STATE AND THE 10 COUNTIES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
With Their Boundaries 
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of 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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o- 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. 
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5.... Merrimack. .53,335 
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CITIES AND VILLAGES 
OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
With 1910 Populations. 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
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PIG EE ATO, Meier ang NEW HAMPSHIRE CITIES AND VILLAGES WITH 1910 POPULATIONS. 
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Peoria F ereos AM? 60G Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. 
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Charlestown..... 4...1,660 | Davisville ...... 5....266 | East Derry ..10....583 | Fabyan House 1.... 250 
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Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Nuntber of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
eation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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New Hampshire Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


6) and Sunape Lake (area, 
Merrimack County, a county remarkable for hav- 
ing within its borders over 300 lakes and ponds, 
60 rivers, 190 brooks and 290 mountains. 


MOST PICTURESQUE REGION IN THE WORLD. 


11 square miles) in 


As a whole, New Hampshire, with its moun- 
tains, rivers, brooks and groves of maples, willows, 
elms and evergreens, is the most romantic and 
beautifully picturesque region on the American 


Continent. 

For delightful summer residence the entire state 
is becoming celebrated. Pitch tent almost any- 
where and the visitor has sublime mountain view, 
a little lake close by, an active, rippling, bub- 
bling brook, with speckled trout, running across 
the farm. 

A writer well acquainted with New Hampshire 
says: “The fascination of the state with a family 
coming here to spend a summer will so grow upon 
them that they may wish to remain permanently, 
winters, as well as summers. If so, the home- 
seeker may buy a little farm, abandoned by the 
family that has gone west and left their comfort- 
able farm dwelling, their fine apple orchards, maple 
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ee e SA Hee ROA North Conway 3...1,400 | South Acworth 4.... 250 | Winchester .8...1,908 
Kine fo on OLS Luge North Danville 10.... 269 |S. Charlestown 4....2%73 | Windham ..... 10.... 341 
ingston ..... ---1,096 | N. Hampton ..10.... 306] South Danville 10.... 215 | Windham 

: L N:. Haverhill ..2....690 } S. Hampton ..10.... 29% Depots Marae sieve 10.... 200 
BUACONIA, 2 ss = o.0 6..10,183 | North Salem ..10....490 | South Lee ..... 7.... 250 | Wolfboro Falls 8. 380 
MAE NONE iis sos 6. 27256 N. Sanbornton 6....509 | S. Lyndeboro ..9.. 516 | Wolfboro ...... on : 11,690 
*Lancaster .1...3,054 | North Stratford 1....508 | S. Tamworth SO 460 | Woodstock .....2.... 206 
MePRNG SPIE 6 cic ee seo ee DOS INGrtM, “Sutton. ..isicfe ce COO) leSpOTrord 552500. S::. 350 | *Woodsville Sc ates gee 

The “Granite State,’ Famous for Its White Mountains, Abandoned Farms, Summer Homes 

and Picturesque Kesorts. 

This State, famous for its granite stone, which sugar groves—a snug, beautiful home with land 
early gave it the name, “Granite State,’’ distin- enough to produce a living—all this offered for 
guished for its Dartmouth College, its White Moun- sale so cheap the land seeker will be surprised. 
tains and its Merrimac River, which turns the Let him enter some employment for business ex- 
greatest number of mill wheels of any river in the ercise in the adjoining village, and when winter 
world—with its Winnipeseogee Lake, covering 72 arrives with its snows, as the rural mail carrier 
square miles, up in Belknap County (see County brings the news from all the outside world, he sits 


down at evening with his family before the blazing 
hickory logs, giving a charming fire and heat, 
from the open fire place in the home. Add to this 
mealy potatoes, maple syrup, apples and hickory 
nuts, honey, pure cream, the sweetest butter and 
fresh eggs, all produced on his own property and— 
what more does he want?’’ 


DEAL IN ABANDONED FARMS. 


He may want a more active business possibly, 
something more extensive to occupy his mind than 


he finds in the little nearby village. For larger 
employment he buys the neighboring abandoned 
property, trims the orchards, fertilizes and _ re- 


claims the land, paints the houses and adds such 
attraction to the premises as modern ideas and 
taste will suggest. He*may follow by selling. 

Altitude. Highest in the State, Mount Washing- 
ton, 6,285 feet. 

Climate. Manchester, average January tempera- 
ture, 22 degrees above zero; July, 69 degrees. 
Highest, 96 degrees; lowest, 11 degrees below zero. 
Average annual rainfall, 41.9 inches. 

Dimensions. Length, north to south, 180 
from 45 to 100 


miles. 
miles. 


Breadth, from east to west, 


NEW JERSEY 


STATE AND THE 21 COUNTIES OF NEW JERSEY 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 


NEW JERSEY 
COUNTIES 


ca 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. 


Warren. .43,187 


conde Somerset.. 

reiey selene Union .140,197 

sie perete elena Essex .512,886 

Beat staieie Hudson .537,231 
TINE Mo dcieklg Mercer.125,657 
MZ iccevenets Middlesex .114,426 
13.... Monmouth. .94,734 
14.... Burlington. .66,565 
15m Oceans slooLe 
16....... Camden.142,029 
17..... Gloucester. .37,368 
Sees. lee) Salem.) :26;999 
19... Cumberland. .55,153 
205.6050.) Atlantic. 11,894 
PA be Eto ol Cape May. .19,945 


Totaly...) 101¢ Dod hOw 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6.... Hunterdon. .33,569 
q = > 
8 

9 
10 


Cities and Villages of 
New Jersey with 1910 


Populations. 
Towns Loca. Pop. 
A 

ANbSECGON! 6 i502 cee ces SOL 
Adelphia ...... 13.... 450 
Allamuchy aon eo) 
Allendale 937 
Allenhurst 306 
Allentown ehecniere fee 
TAUNTEAMIGO Scie ole. « she eran tOG 
AMOWAY 52 \. + 08 « Baie Gor 
JASE A ad g dolu ac ate 760 
vl oli a >a cee fe folerenies ae 
LATIGIOWMET! (ale onersieie 884 
Annandale sielereures ido 
INCE ERE RS ABioe co 3.... 906 
Arlington 3,066 
SAUSTONLES 1s aes ob ikesinle teeta) Ode) 
Asbury Park...13..10,150 
PAISHNaIG ais «, sles 6 16.... 320 
AEC wveiona ie eueleieve 16.... 606 
PASCO oe, wei lel op 4.... 608 
Atlantie City...20..46,150 
Atlantie High- 

TAM Sines cle: 13...1,645 
ASIAUDON . ds 5... 16...1,345 
ASANO ie! ssi oe te ei MilpeceoO 
PAO Wrenepare, evs fares 13.... 42 

B 
Barnegat ......15...1,066 
Barnsborot 2... 17.... 206 
Basking Ridge..7.... 640 
Bayhead ...... 15.... 281 
7 55.545 
Ee SOREE a rae: 10..55,545 | CITIES AND VILLAGES OF NEW JERSEY WITH 1910 POPULATIONS. 


Bayville ........15..2. 200 
Beachhaven ...15.... 272 


Beemerville ....2.... 250 | Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Beesley’s Point.21.... 350 

Belforady wires ce 13.... 250] Bethlehem ..... 6...1,761 | Bloomsbury ....6.... 660] Bridgeport ....14.... 2%) 
Belleville ~...... 9...5,907 | Beverly,....... 14...2,140 | Blue Anchor...16.... 250 | Bridgeport 

Belmar! Vhs 5 a. olde 22433) Birmingham’ S. feos. 2050) Boeotalr ceric 5...1,125 | *Bridgeton 

*Belvideres Si.08 eG 4s |) Bivailweniecnmie 19322, 200 |) Boonton. cis. Sco dau) Srielle: tearm 

Bennett Ties 5. needles nee Blackwells Mills.7.... 225 | Bordentown ...14...4,250 } Broadway ...... 
Bergenfield ..... 5...1,991 | Blackwood ....16.... 609 3oundbrook ....%...3,970 Brookdale ..... 

Berkley Heights.8.... 362 | Blairstown ..... 1....896 | Bradley Beach.13...1,807 | Brown Mills... 

Berlin: Gee oF 16.... 890] Bloomfield ..... 9..15,070 | Branchville ....2.... 663 | Browntown ....12 
Bernardsville ...7%7...1,062 | Bloomingdale ..4.... 333 | Bridgeboro ....14.... 273 | Buddtown ..... 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Ee 
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Cities and Villages of New Jersey with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Burlington .14...8,336 
Burrsville ..... 15... 290 
PEROT ETE Oe cian wey erets 3...2,265 
BUttzville .). c/.%. 1.... 366 
Cc 
Caldwell .....6. 9...2,236 
MBAMTEOMM © ofa, a5) o0xche 6.... 506 
‘Camden .'. 2... 16. .94,538 
Cape May...... 21...2,471 
Cape May C. H.21...1,00 
GamiStadt | te) scr. Bbace 
(Ooi era nlc WR oicecreiaity 19. 
Carpentersville .1.... 
arteret. .../.<5 i ae 
Cassville. ...... Wee... 262 
Cedar Brook....16.... 466 
Cedargrove ..... eGo cai ow) 
@Cedarville ....: 19...1,2%8 


Changewater ...1. i ar 


Hp eL wel 22.13). 6... 208 
Gratham~ ..0... 3...1,874 
Chatsworth ...14.... 958 
Cheesequake mel ieiste oe 
Chesilhurst .16.... 246 
RRITEREOT yo 3c a se 3...1,409 
G@hews) ..:...~.LG6..,... 409 
Ghrome) ..5.... Me he OOO 
Clarksboro mi aiexe 262 
Slarkspure ....13.. 250 
Clayton aly (Rea EE pt 
Clementon Gi x Or 
Gléermont ...... 21.... 360 
CUTESTEAG  oi-).,25c 0 @ BD. . . 25128 
Cliffside Park...5...3,394 
(Cilia el 65 Gielgerecion 4.... 500 
UIT OMAN Fa eter sis ate 'ot:= 6.... 836 
Gloster ji. %..!. 3. 5...1,483 
Colesville ...... rapeseed) 
Collingswood ..16...4,795 
Wolo 4S... 5.) ie 296 
Columbia’... 8... eee 
Columbus! s./... 14.... 535 
OURINUOO Fora arieies seve Ieee 
Coytesville ..... nae OO 
| Chari t )hh a alee 12 1,42 
CraMTONG s/s: 6.6.50. 8...2,854 
VES SKU: fvsle cr ere ie 5.... 550 
Crosskeys ..... i hy ee 250 
Crosswicks ....14.... 566 
D 
MPV EOM 4.56555 58 12.... 350 
Deal Beach....13.... 2%3 
MOV ON IME. 2 feisxe < felhecs 16.... 230 
PPSIANGO) <5 41.50: 14.... 750 
Delawanna ..... Aree 702 
Delaware ...... 1.... 406 
Dye it ito): 0 Lee 5...1,005 
Melmoent ssc... 19.... 5690 
DEMAREST. s.0.. 1D... + 560 
Dennisville 21.... 860 
IDysseh 700 (eee Sie hoe 
Dias Creek..... 212. 200 
Dividing Creek.19.. W9L 
Porehester ....19:... 326 
Dorothy Forse 206 
GUESTS SN ciele acre a cos 3...%7,468 
Dumont . Aa puo arte: 
Dundee Lake Sonne PAL) 
Dunellen... .% 12...1,990 
E 

Bast Creek..... Pa Bier ot 
East Millstone. .7.... 356 
East Newark...10...3,163 
East Nutley..... 9.... 760 
East Orange....9..34,371 
East Rutherford.5...4,275 
Eatontown -13...1,206 
Edgewater ....5...2,655 
Edgewater 

EE di eee 14.... 200 
Egg Harbor 

(CUA ee 20...2,181 
*Blizabeth AS.oess 8..73,409 
Ellisdale ...... Uginio oa SE) 
Lt os Wea mere 
BEIMOR iy oe bo LS>. 1 LGy 
Brlwood) «5.3... % 20.... 366 
(ECESON: j.5 0 a: Bierrerss rh Ore. 
Englewood ..... De a ah Pa: 
Englewood Cliffs.5.... 410 
English Creek..20.... 350 
Englishtown wLS 36 » 468 
ioe re 2122. 225 
Essex Falls..... Date ay ee, 
PEWOA TN 3 = ossusis\0. 61 -. 200 
Fair Haven....13...1,066 
IBPRI EEO). sisy<.0s. 09 19.... 506 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop, 
Fairview ....... J 
HAM OO .< s14.)6'e 16 Jamesburg ....12...2,0%5 
IREWA IE HUIKIR oho Aaied VEbobistsp AM 5 4au e 17.... 208 
Farmingdale *Jersey City. Pale 267, V7i9 
Fieldsboro Jobstown ...... 14. ... 290 
Hall A Juliustown 14.... 998 
emington 
ees Park... Keansburg .-13.... 509 
Rolsom soe. re Kearney Jct... .10..18,659 
HOCUS eis he aera all! Caney ae $.... 341 
Forked River. Keyport ....... 13. - - 3,004 
HORT MI eOonie ae Kingsland ...... 5.... 809 
Franklin Kingston ....... %,-.. 308 
Furnace ......2. Kingwood ...... 6...1,375 
Franklin Park.12.... 221 | Kvresson .......16.... 390 
Franklinville MitieveletooU Tf 
*Freehold ..... LSe 8,200 La Fayette 2 709 
Frenchtown ....6.... 084 | Take Gomo ...8.... oes 
Freneau ....... 13..-- 290 | Dakehurst ....: 15.... 979 
G Lakewood ..... 15... .3,096 
Garficldon oe 5..10,213 | Lambertville ...6...4,657 
Georgetown 14...1,118 Lanoka verte sillEnter eters 262 
German Valley..3.... 575 Laurel Springs.16.... fates 
Gibbsboro .....16. 308 | Lawnside ..... 16.... 320 
Gibbstown 17. 226 | Lawrence Sta..il. 250 
Glassboro ..... 17...2,706 | Lawrenceville. fos 360 
@lendola) oo... TR Ae OHI) || CEN AKANE S Bao ooon 2.... 315 
Glen Gardner...6.... 600 | Lebanon ....... 6.... 360 
Glen Ridge...... 9...3,260 | Ledgewood ..... 3. 406 
Glenrock ...... 4...1,055 | Leeds Point ...20.... 366 
Glenwo See eS GG MUGS DUES haterctex. TL 662 
e Oel oe 3 J 2 
Gloucester City.16...9,462 | Lenardo ....... 13. 280 
Goshen .. sc... 21. 580 | Leonia .........5...1,486 
Grantwood ..... 5...1,502 | Liberty Corner..7.... 260 
Green Creek...21.... 366 | Lincoln ....... izes. 209 
Greenwich .19...1,200 | Linden ......... 8. 610 
Grenlock .....: 16.... 266 | Lindenwold 16.... 308 
Griggstown ....7%7.... 362 | Linwood ...... 20.... 602 
Groveville ..... Thee 320 | Little Falls..... 4...4,660 
Guttenberg .10...5,647 | Little Ferry..... 5. 2,541 
H a sittle Suen: ote. - ; que 
*Hackenrock) 6 14050 rear e  o oe: on ane 
Hackettstown ..1...2,715 Long Branch...13 13,298 
Haddonfield Gs. 4,142 | Tower Z 
Haddon Ss = 2 
Heights .....16...1,458 | pudlow. «-+-21.65000 282 
Hainesburg ..... 1.... 360 | Tumberton 14.... 850 
aineeport es ar eat au ibinnae! ach) 5.. 1,350 
ainesville Bre Somers) z = 5 
Haledon... 0... A eareen) pore © are sane eee 
Haleyville ..... 19. 322 M 
am bure feleciae)-\e 2. 866 | McAlfee ........ 2.... 260 
Hanes seen 13.... 250 | Madison ....... 3...4,658 
miiton s i eee . . 606 
Square ...... tits, Set nts twa oe. ee elon on 
Hammonton ...20..15,088 | malaga .......) 17.111 409 
Hampton cee eee one pena Me ens 3 sue: jae oh 
pouara ce ae 2 fanalapam 25. dees. Ke: 
Hanover Neck..3... . 213 Mapegann Seale ose 
Hardwick )..4.. - a eOUl Nantual once i br} See tr 511) 
Harlingen ...... 7.... 280] Maple Shade...14.... 290 
Harmony ...... 1...1,110 | Marlboro ...... 13.... 496 
Harrington ..... 5.... 377 | Marlton ....... 14.... 760 
Harrison ...... 10. .14,498 | Marmora ...... 21.... 202 
Harrisonville ..17.... 320] watawan ...... 13...1,646 
paseuouce 5...2.155 Maurice River..19.. -2,116 
Pie ee GR ge GER oe oe ae oO cite 
Hawthorne ..... A: e8,400'Winrageedod (2. cc Bs BBS 
Hazlet ........ 13....208 | Wedford ...... 14...1,260 
Heislerville -19.... 414] \rendham ...... So 1,129 
Helmetta lates 12. ... 661 Menlo Park....12. 350 
eA tte oye |) Merchamaville, -16.061,996 
SWitLL seeoeceeeaeace we ~ DD 
Hibernia ....--- BL SBO) | Megaistown: (SL Abe 
High Bridge... .6...1,543 | widdle Valley...3.... 299 
Highland Park.12...1,517 | widland Park ..5...2,001 
Highlands .....13...1,215 | Midvale ........ 4.... 420 
Highlands of Milford ........ 6.... 667 
Navesink ....13 1,386 | willburn . 9 2.762 
High Point ....15.... 560} winington ......3.... 360 
Hightstown ohh L829 Rralleo sn ; “42 1.584 
Highwood ...... Bi - + 460") neville: 2... -- 19). 12,451 
EVM scale ws. << state. Bis . 945 Milton Fs pags Cie 369 
Hilton... 2.00. O79) PG) atintola’ 8:4, 202, Bee 
Hoboken i550 i. 10. .70,324 | yWonmouth ae 
EMOTO UIE p<, efejeral oe aa ee Beach eth [CW ba ateuy ks 
LE Wop hao Guetta ene i 6.. 1,706 Monmouth Met 12. ; 466 
Holly Beach 21...1,901 Montague 2. 208 
Molmdel) | = 5. s.8 Sra OG GH ean ae reer | re ae ae 9°14 5x 
Montclair sranmsr 9. .21,550 
Homestead LOS ie DO is 99 
Montvale ....... eee oka 
FLODE) hele dee csi dicwse OOO: Montville Ligh 685 
Hopewell felis hile Be A Uris? Moonachie na 5 : 638 
Hudson Heights10.. HL DOZT lnmagrestowrioe Ad. . 2,809 
Hurffville ..... 17.... 280 Morris Plains...3.... 445 
I *Morristown ...3..12,507 
Trvitt Shon! este ae 9. .11,877 | Mountainside ...8.... 362 
Island Heights.15....313 | Mountainview ..4.... 411 
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Towns Loca. Pop. 

Mth Avrlime ton... need 
Mite IBetneline « crs he 206 
Mt. Ephraim 16.... 302 
Mt. Freedom ..3.... 202 
*Mt. Holly ....14...5,750 
MiP CELODe oe sess © Bie alee ee 
Mt. Laurel -14.... 250 
Mt Olive ©. ...5. 3...1,221 
IVES DD OT fercieiehane 3...1,506 
Mullica Hill ...17.... 590 

N 

National Park. Lele . 325 
Naughright ..... 299 
Navesink ...... is. «. 622 
Neptune City...13.... 488 
Neshanic <../.... (ition ae Oe 
INGECONE I Zireterarere Ba (1,532 
Netherwood BO ee OAL: 
WING WALIS tolerate 9 .347,469 
New Bedford...13.... 225 


Newbridge ee 525 
*New 

Brunswick ..12..23,388 
New Durham..10...4,060 
New Egypt ....15.... 890 
Newfield ...... MN intete OD 
Newfoundland ..3.... 564 
New German- 

EOIN e crercreistel oe 6.. 306 
New Gretna ...14.... 950 
New Market.. eter ... 509 
New) Milford’... -S5soc Sze 
Newport, «</.,.2). 19. 1,017 
New Providence.8. 873 
“Newton oSo. 4. 2. 4,467 
North Arlington.5.... 437 
North Branch.. Bria v6 200 
No. Caldwell... .9. 595 
Northfield ..... 20.... 866 
No. Hacken- 

Sa@k. veskyshcteieu 5.... 350 
No. Haledon....4.... 749 
No. Paterson....4...1,288 
No. Plainfield...%...6,117 
Northvale ...... 5.... 460 
No. Wildwood..21.... 833 
Norwood ....... 5.... 564 
ISAC = Gob boorou 9...6,009 

oO 
Oakhurst cic 13.... 506 
Oakley ie cies 5.... 568 
Oalkkdyn? cise ces 1G. 653 
Oaktree) (./iccremers Zee 200 
Occan= City 2%..1. 21...1,950 
Ocean Grove...13...3,066 
OceanicGrcc- a iM Sicv 608 
Oceanport ..... LS Aus 
Ocean View....21. 209 
Oceanville ..... 20.. 369 
Ogdensburg ....2.... 562 
Old Bridge..... 12...1,062 
Oradelipeersycacite d.... 809 
CUPEINE BI oust avers oe 9. .29,630 
Osbornsville 50... 596 
OsetOrgd eye ietekelsrerere 1...2,040 
P 

Palisade gener 5.... 250. 
Palisades Park..5...1,411 
Palmyra occ. 14...1,650 
Park) Ridge... 0. .).4,408 
Parsippany: os. <n. Bye igo PAM 
IPASSBICIOS. s hercus ie 4. .54,773 
* Paterson’). . oss: 4. 125, 600 
Pattenburg .....6. 309 
Paulsboro)... 2: i Uc dat be 

Peapacky ive in 249 
Pedricktown ie 660 
Peetzburg ...... 5. 367 
Pemberton ep La 197 
Penn Grove....18...2,118 
Pennington Ay Ut le 722 
Pennsville ..... 18.... 466 
Pensauken -LGae rote 
Pen wellinve seri cine DAeter oO. 
Perrinville ....13.... 260 
Perth Amboy..12..32,121 
Petersburg, 3... 20) see 
Phillipsburg ....1..13,903 
Pinebrook ...... B20 0 Ste 
Pitman Gh. cere dire Gow 
Pitman Grove..17. 2,506 
Plainfield ...... 8. .20,550 
Pleasant Mills. .20.... 208 
Pleasantville ..20. e 390 
Point Pleasant.15.... 745 
Pombvilles cso. 14.... 380 
Pomerania ....20. 390 
Pompton Lakes.4. wile 060 
Pompton Plains.3.... 320 


Cities and Villages of New Jersey with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Port Eliza- Ss 
hebhiv. -crchecrs 19....550 | Saddle River....5.... 483 
Port Monmouth.13.... 650 | *Salem ........18...6,614 
Port Morris... .. So) ...5D6)| Sayreville =... 12...4,155 
Port Murry..... 1.... 304 | Scotch Flains...8...1,099 
Port Norris....19...1,509 | Scullville ...... 20.... 250 
Port Republic. .20.... 450 | Sea Bright..... 13...1,220 
Pottersville ....%7.... 280 | Sea Isle City...21.... 551 
Princeton. ....- 11...5,136 | Seaville ....... PL. 20s O45 
Prospect Park...4...2,719 | Seacaucus ..... 10...4,740 
Sergeantsville ..6.... 260 
x 9 ox 
Quakertown ....6..-. 250 | Sewell. «1.1.17 12, 260 
Quinton ....... 18...1,307 Shady Side..... 13...- 806 
Sharptown RB ie ietnpoiene 
aM WaYys ere ele Mo oats sarl | Sibi Us sogaade 19.... 402 
IRGINBEY sie slap es 5...1,667 | Short Hills.....9.... 350 
Rancocas ..... 14.... 325 | Shrewsbury ...13.... 422 
Tadelno iiken ay Mea ain oo %7...3,672 | Sicklerville..... 16.... 229 
Readington .....6...2,776 | Silver Lake.....9.... 250 
REAVIME: tie clase. 6.... 360 | Silverton ......15.... 290 
Red wBanike: s... DS neo 9S) WAC ie tretsis leis ors 4.... 207% 
Richfield ....... .... 201 | Smiths Landing.20.... 490 
Ridgefield ...... 5.... 966 | Smithville ..... 4.... 654 
Ridgefield Park.5...2,850 | Somers Point...20.... 604 
Ridgewood ..... 5...5,416 | *Somerville ....7...5,099 
Riegelsville ....1.... 562 | So. Amboy..... 12...%,007 
Ringoes 2. 0... 6.... 325 | Southard ......13.... 406 
Ringwood So. Boundbrook.%...1,024 
WMiezhNoIel - coda Go cek20 SO. Branch ay... 3. 4c... 206 
21. So. Dennis. <0. 21.:.. 308 
é So. (Oranges... 9...6,014 
7 Edge Ne So: Pemberton.14.. . 771 
Riverside ..... 14...4,069 | So. Plainfield...12.... 308 
Riverton ...... 14...1,788 | South River....12...4,772 
Rivervale) sa... 5.... 350 | So. Seaville....21.... 498 
Roadstown ....19.... 218 | So. Vineland...19.... 560 
Rochelle Park...5..., 360 | Sparta ......... 2.... 606 
Rockaway ...... 3...1,902 | Spotswood -12..:. 628 
Rocky, Ha si... 7.... 502 | Springfield ..... 8...1,072 
Roebling Gece « 14.... 750 | Spring Lake 
Roosevelt ..... 12...5,786 Beach ..... .-13.... 853 
Roseland ‘ Springtown) 2.0.8. . 306 


Roselle siete y StamWOpe crete cle cicie'e 
Roselle Park....8%...3,138 | Stanley .......- Hee 
Rosenhayn.....19.... 662 | Stanwick Ae 
FRUMISON sheciec0 ie 13...1,419 | Steelmanville ..20.... 490 
Rutherford ..... 5...%7,015 | Stewartsville ...1.... 518 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Suiibabbatee Sale aa cle 3. 540 | Weehawken ...10...4,508 
Stockholm ..... Oe 425) | Wienonahine sare 17.... 645 
StOCKtCONT jepeereree- 6.... 605 | W. Caldwell....9.... 494 
Suceasunna ..... 3.... 604 | W. Cape May..21.... 844 
Sumimiityeern cer 8...7,590 | W. Collings- 
Sussex o2ae.Ne core Rie okies WOO, js. one el Gen O0G 
Swainton) 2n.se 21.... 309 | West Creek....15.... 507 
Swedesboro ...17...1,477 |] Westfield ....... 8...6,420 
W. Freehold...13.... 206 
TT WW. Hoboken. ..-10..35,403 
Mansbhoro) ss eee ae 254 Bes 
Menaitys eee a : “8,459 Branch ...... 13.... 879 
Three Bridges...6.... 390 Woe Milford). mercer CE .C 206 
Tinton Falls...13.... 200 | Westmont ..... 16.... 275 
Titusville ...... 11... 866 | Mcorestown=07 aaa 
*Toms River...15...1,806 | XY. New York. .10..13,560 
Totowa Borough.4...1,130 | West Orange..<.9. .10,980 
Townley .......8.... 309 | West Paterson. .4.... 406 
Town of Union.6..17,005 Mi gen Meas 
neniton Wee inber sss oe 
(capital kee f 6 Jes Portal....6... 761 
ipkechos Neier ae me wen Sie a a se 
Tucker ae Sueno festwocd ...... -. 1,87 
OBESE ike 1,268 Weymouth ....20.... 972 
U Wwiharton Poe ooo 
Union @eced cco see x (DUPPADY: so \c\s)-'= ieee Oe 
Bo 4/88 witenitl aoe 14.121 459 
Vv White House 
Van Hiseville...15.... 316 Station .......6.... 350 
Vauxhall S..258% §.... 666 | Whitesville ....15...2208 
VientHorle sence 20.... 491 | Wilburtha .....11.... 209 
Merrit wae cae 2. 208 | Wildwood ..... ZL Aes 
WiERONE Ie accste ...9...1,675 | Williamstown. .17...1,500 
Wailers ta Baa saone 1... 2390 | Windsor 3.) aie eeGe 
Vincentown ...14.. 990 | Winslow....... 16.... 250 
Vineland ...... 19...5,282 | Woodbine ..... 21...2,399 
Woodbridge -12...7,631 
*Woodbury ....17...4,642 
Waldwick ...... 4h nice CD Woodeliff Lake. .5.... 470 
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NEW JERSEY 


Closely on the Edge of New York and Philadelphia, 


By virtue of its location New Jersey is a very 
important State. It has the Atlantic Ocean on the 
east and the Delaware River and Bay on the west 
side. It receives the surplus population of New 
York in the northern portion of the State and gets 
the overflow of people from Philadelphia in the 
south end of the State. 


EASY TO GO ANYWHERE FROM NEW JERSEY. 


It is easy to go anywhere from New Jersey. The 
State is covered with a network of railways. Steam 
and trolley lines lead to steamboat landings, whence 
peeple journey by water to all parts of the earth, 
while railroad lines radiate from New York and 
Philadelwnhia in all directions. 

In the purchase of land and settlement in this 
State the home seekers will not fail to observe thus 
the superior facilities for transportation to the 
great markets. 


AN EXCELLENT REGION FOR TRUCK FARMING 


It is clearly evident that this must be an_ideal 
region in which to engage in truck farming. While 
the soils in different parts of the State greatly differ 
in natural strength it is found that even on the 
extremely poorest land certain crops do well, and 
even the sand barrens, as they were called, have 
been found well adapted to fruit and vegetable 
gardening. 

In natural fertility the central part of the State is 
best, but experience is proving that excellent crops 
are being grown on the oak and pine land in the 
southern part of the State, the result of intelligent 
cultivation. 

Considering the great nearby markets it is well 
to engage in producing that which can be taken into 
the towns in the early mornings perfectly ripe and 
fresh. 


FRESH FOODS ALWAYS IN IMMEDIATE DEMAND 


Good milk and cream is always in Gemand; fresh 
eggs are always wanted. 


Vegetables just taken from 


Great Markets for Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 


the soil find ready buyers. Perfectly ripe fresh 
strawberries will make a reputation for the growers 
in a short time. Blackberries, peaches, melons and 
tomatoes are much more highly valued when they 
can come into the market fresh from the vines. 


This certainly is a great advantage in behalf of 
New Jersey, the whole of the State having a soll 
on which can easily be grown all those products in 
the immediate vicinity of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who are ready to buy. 

There are always certain people who want to go 
West, the result being that properties in the Hast- 
ern States are vacated and farms, including some- 
times 20, 50 and a hundred acres are thrown on 
the market at a price often far below what it would 
cost to erect the buildings. 

T5 show how cheaply such properties may be 
bought we pursue the plan of selecting from ad- 
vertisements a sample list of cheap small farms 


which we publish herewith. See advertisements, 
with our description of some of the EHastern 
States, which we copy to give readers to under- 


stand what is in the market and for sale. Very 
full lists can usually be obtained by application to 
the Secretary of State. 

Originally we had not thought of giving the name 
‘of a real estate dealer, the public being of the 
opinion, we thought, that this work was simply 
an advertising medium for real estate, but subse- 
quent consideration convinced us that our work 
would be much more valuable to the land-seeker 
were we to give, with description of land, prices at 
which they could be bought and of whom they 
could be obtained. Hence our real estate mention 
of various properties for sale, through a study of 
which the reader can learn from whom the lands 
Wwe mention can be bought. 

In our description of lands, States and localities 
we aim to give also the opportunities existing in 
that region for getting employment outside of cul- 
tivating the soil. Hence we dwell considerably on 
the manufacturing facilities and other enterprises 
going forward in every section of the country. 


New Jersey Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT IN NEW 
JERSEY. 


We may mention right here that New Jersey 
affords common labor and_e skilled mechanics 
superior opportunities for getting employment, and, 
aside from cultivating the land, various members of 
the household may obtain work and get good wages 
in neighboring factories. As proof of this, statis- 
tics of one of the recent years show §$715,060,170 
invested here in manufacturing, employing 266,336 
wage earners, to whom was paid that year $128,- 
168,801. 


Our space does not permit us to enumerate the 
many branches of manufacture going forward in 
New Jersey. We can only briefly say here are 
made hats, here are extensive silk and glass works, 
brass and iron works, hardware, machinery, leather, 
jewelry and celluloid goods being made in great 
variety, besides pottery, drugs and chemicals. 
Besides being the foremost city in America in the 
manufacture of silks, Paterson is widely renowned 
for its cotton, woolen, velvet, paper mills and loco- 
motive works. 


New Jersey Health and Pleasure Resorts 


SEVERAL OF THE MOST POPULAR PLEASURE RESORTS ARE IN NEW JERSEY. 


Barnegat City Beach, N. J.—On the New Jersey 
seacoast, three miles from Barnegat City, and four- 
teen miles from Barnegat Bay station on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (by steamer) this new summer 
resort invites visitors by its beautiful location, its 
numerous cottages and its still and surf bathing, 
hunting, fishing, boating and other recreations. 

Long Branch, N. J.—Twenty-eight miles south of 
New York is Long Branch, an old town which for 
many years was one of the most popular of the 
summer resorts in the United States. The ocean 
beach here is admirably adapted to bathing, a fact 
appreciated by the people of New York, as seen 
in the great number of New Yorkers who come here 
from the metropolis regularly, daily and annually, 
for pleasure, rest and recreation. With the estab- 
lishments of numerous manufacturing industries 
and the development of various resorts near New 
York, Long Branch is not spoken of as a pleasure 
resort so much as formerly. It retains, however, a 
large number of permanent residents in the old 
town about a mile back from the beach. 


Pleasure Resorts.—Parties wishing to establish 
other resorts in New Jersey, may wish to know 
of the following: 

. : Miles Miles 

Lakes in New Jersey. rons Wide. 
Bude wake, Morris) Co. . oi .6is cece os OSGI Sra eiterotsts % 
Wenkwam Wake, Morris Co... 65.53.06. iat atai ea etouale 36 
Dundee Lake, Passaic Co............ Mo at OSG Dito % 
leereenelond. sVMiOrris) (COe ies ccs ccre ces CRS OOOO os 
Greenwood Lake, Passaic Co........ Dray ebaraverena ee 
Hopatcoug Lake, Morris Co.......... Mis caus epee evaporate 
Splitrock Lake, Morris Co........... ae cen eae reas % 
Spring Lake, Monmouth Co.......... AR iene coo 


Ocean Beach, N. J.—Eight miles south of Long 
Branch, near Shark River, and half a mile from 
the ocean, is located this recent acquisition to the 


watering-places of New Jersey, which is principally 
remarkable for good fishing facilities. 


Ocean City, N. J.—Not many years ago, near 
Great Egg Harbor, opposite Somers Point, the 
Methodists established a pleasant religious resort, 


It has a beach 7 miles 
and handsome residences, 
celebrities, for attrac- 


bearing the above name. 
long, smooth and hard, 
abundant flowers and local 
tions. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—Between Long Branch and 
Cape May, on what is known as Absecom Beach, is 
located this attractive resort for invalids and tour- 
ists. Such are the advantages of its situation on 
the seacoast, that both summer and winter it re- 
ceives many visitors. During the warm weather 


there is safe and delightful surf bathing, with 
notable facilities for sailing and fishing; while in 
the colder seasons the mild temperature, sunny 


skies and pleasant surroundings, make a sojourn 
there extremely agreeable. Atlantic City is a pleas- 
ant town, with handsome hotels, pretty cottages and 
wide and shady streets, suitable for long drives, and 
possesses very desirable accommodations for the 
throngs who visit it. The ease with which it may 
be reached from Philadelphia and New York add 
much to its popularity as a seaside resort. 

Cape May, N. J.—For particular excellence in 
whatever pertains to a delightful seaside watering 
place, Cape May has become justly celebrated. Ali 
that nature has left undone, the improvement of 
the age has supplied, for the health, comfort and 
enjoyment of old and young. The beach ranks 
among ihe finest anywhere for the purposes of 
bathing, promenading or driving, while the city 
itself, with its broad avenues lying between lines 
of shade-trees, and abounding in handsome resi- 
dences, hotels and ornamental grounds, invites thou- 
sands of gay and cultured people from all parts of 
the Union, to enjoy its beauties. 


New Jersey Manufacturing Cities 


Very plainly on our map of New Jersey are seen 
the locations of Hoboken, Jersey City, Perth Am- 
boy, Trenton and Camden, all residence towns for- 
merly, and suburbs of New York and Philadelphia. 

These towns have permitted the incoming of fac- 
tories, and have increased in population accord- 
ingly, as seen by reference to our list of New 
Jersey cities. 

Hoboken, N. J.—This city is only a quarter of 
a mile from New York with which it is closely 
connected by ferries. Originally a residence lo- 
ecality it is now noted for its lead pencil factory, 
iron foundries, paper mills, silk works and other 
factories, 

Jersey City.—This town is situated on the West 
side of Hudson River, a mile from New York, with 
which city it is connected with ferries. Among its 
factories are watch-making, glass works, breweries, 
Sugar refining, foundries and numerous other in- 
dustries. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—This city was formerly called 
by the Indians Ambo, About 1680 it was settled by 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS 


Altitude. Highest point in New Jersey, Kittatinny 
Mountain, in Sussex Co., 1,527 feet. 

Cities. Having 10,000 population in 1900, outside 
of county seats: Hoboken, Hudson Co., 59,364; 
Bayonne, Hudson Co., 32,722; Atlantic City, Atlantic 


Coy 27,838; Passaic, Passaic Co., 27,777; Orange, 
Essex Co., 24,141; West Hoboken, Hudson (Co., 
23,094; East Orange, Essex Co., 21,506; Perth 


Amboy, Middlesex Co., 17,699; Plainfield, Union Co., 
15,369; Union, Union Co., 15,187; Montclair, Essex 
Co., 18,962; Kearney, Hudson Co., 10,896; Harrison, 
Hudson Co., 10,596; Millville, Cumberland Co., 10,583; 
Phillipsburg, Warren Co., 10,052. 

Climate. Healthful and less extreme heat and 


a colony from Scotland who gave the name Perth to 
the place, in honor of the earl of Perth, one of 
the colony proprietors. The Indian name was so 
much used, however, that finally the place taking 
both names, was named Perth Amboy. The place 


is noted for its manufacture of fire brick, stone- 
ware and pottery. 
Trenton, N. J.—Settled about 1680, this place 


was named in honor of William Trent, speaker of 
the house of assembly, in 1720. Was selected as 
the capital of the state in 1790, and incorporated 
as a city in 1792. This city is widely known for 
its manufacture of crockery. 


Camden, N. J.—Situated on the left bank of the 
Delaware River, opposite the city of Philadelphia, 
with which city it is connected by several ferries. 
There are several iron foundries here, chemical 
and glass works, besides other factories. The town 
is handsomely located on a plain and is a beautiful 
residence city for great numbers of people from 
Philadelphia. 


RELATING TO NEW JERSEY. 


less extreme cold than states inland. Average 
annual mean temperature, 51.94; winter, 31.22; 
summer, 72.01; extremes, Cape May, highest 96, 


lowest 7 below; yearly rainfall, 47.2 inches. 


Dimensions. Extreme length of State, 160 miles; 
extreme width, 70 miles. 
History. Earliest settlements by the Dutch at 


Bergen, 1617-20; by the Swedes on Delaware River, 
1683; Fort Nassau, on Delaware, erected by the 
Dutch, 1655; country passed to English, with New 
York, 1664; became Royal Province, 1702; one of 
the original 13 States; adopted State constitution 
1776; present constitution 1844; became a member 
of the Union 1787. 
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NEW MEXICO 


STATE AND THE 26 COUNTIES OF NEW MEXICO 
With Their Boundaries 


I 
Location and Population 
of 
NEW MEXICO 
COUNTIES 

Lo- 

ca- COUNTIES Pop. 

tion 1910 

TS Ae pe San Juan.. 8,504 

mitehets Rio Arriba. .16,719 

Maas ius eateieso.« Taos. .12,008 

(EP OIOC Colfax. .16,460 

Dingerevelete races Union. .11,404 

Gast McKinley. .12,963 ! : N 

Uneoge San Doval.. 8,579 = oLAS VEGAS Jj 

Sie ie: Santa Fe..14,770 : 10 \r 

1 eee ERe By Mora. .12,611 —| d 5 es a 
10....San Miguel. .22,930 ALBUQUERQUE — 
1 UE Stee Valencia. .13,320 4 eT] 
12..... Bernalillo. .23,606 - : 
MD). ccvoreleye Torrance. .10,119 
14. Guadalupe. .10,927 
MB SER siereeis Quay. .14,912 
MG Ae ness ise Curry. .11,443 
Ur(Sasoeee Socorro. .14,761 
a eed aD Lincoln.. 7,822 
1 ere Chaves. .16,850 
POs isle Roosevelt. .12,064 
PAVE Sees opoo Grant. .14,813 
DD rae ietnelee Sierra... 3,536 
AEE he sovelecers Luna.. 3,91: 
eae nier Dona Ana..12,893 
abseil Otero. . 7,069 
PAT Seo coger Eddy. .12,400 

Avfojuts ll qeackbe Aa ena tne 
\ 24 Lor Pear) 
| ICRUCES 
NEW MEXICO CITIES 
AND VILLAGES 
Towns Loca. Pop. 
A 

Mies to hob hy neces Pan A ee U 
PRCOURAN May clatae seis TMA Soo terete) 
A Jame d as iss we 3 12.... 490 


*Alamogordo ..25...3,500 
*Albuquerque .12..11,020 


PAUICE NEN Se ecton 2... 6 209 
Algodones ..... Te noo rar NEW MEXICO CITIES AND VILLAGES WITH 1910 POPULATIONS 
ANTthOnW eee a Kae aoe 5 
Ant SHLCOe ve Me eet ai 
‘Arroyo pag 3.) ASS Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca; Pops 
rroyosceo ..... 3.... 408] , = & SS = ee 
ees ie as ae 2 26. ..1,883 Sep ueE Ore silts Sele + 250 Fierro ste oe Se 162 Jemez ...-..... 7.... 525 
GGA. cane a lloese Hall eae sheen pene ceae Flora Vista..... 1....236 | Jemez Springs..7.... 266 
HAGESC ees one. e509 Ganon siteliet wietiotats Tone aap Hieisony BOE lay Se a er K 
B Geeks twee se Gae | RON) aver eee eee ln Kellys se eee 17.... 616 
Bayard .......21.... 200] Cooney Fort Sumner. ..14....496 | Kingston ...... 22.... 284 
PS Sle rine tree eee Die yale (Gail \Cordovatetiecien 2..': 350 | Fort Wingate...6.... 526 L 
ISA) Soo abee 2D\e i300; |) Coroname a oeoes 18245. 209) Prench, ees: 4.... 290 | La Cueva 9.... 570 
*Bernalillo ..... 71... 786! Costilla 2222112. 3....599 | Fruitland 11.1: 1...: 450 
Beulah ....... 10% <j 200)| Coyote’ esate secs pa |S Seahhn vs Mentions Say tae aa 
2visie\ frig@ue egies 11. 2. 200] Gubero ¢ 12... 11... 342 : G 19 
IHG, Sew ooooas Wi. -- 615 |Guchillo 2... 2c: 22°") 960 Galisteo Sob dOae 8.... 726 | Lake Valley...22.... 215 
Bloomfield .....1.... 246 | Cuervo ........ 1a ea eo Gallina fel Mateaxens 2.... 257 | Lakewood ....26.... 250 
PS OMItO) eaters ore 18.... 300 D Gallup ........ Goes 04 1 cpa True eee 95... .. 444 
Cc TAREGH YY sek ee S60. ORM Rca on es 4.... 965 | La Mesa....... 24.... 302 
*Carlsbad .....26...1,%736 | *Deming ...... 29) 11.864 ING@luieta ua. ls oe oe hs 350 Laplata ........ 1.... 220 
Garrizozo otc 180... 250"| apnea eines Te cons S cute a exe 250 Ive Wi =0) edi 6 biocn 1.... 450 
Gasauste aon eke Seals lansayso con oo Spec el pes ear ee - 323 | *Las Cruces. ..24...3,836 
SES Slee Osean loping) Misco oo ay paar aust alupita .... 29 Las Palomas. ..22.... 225 
Gerroyee kee se sees 3.... 560] Dorsey .... TT oy SERGI 490 | *Las Vegas....10...3,755 
Ghacon ys see ae 9:4. A 266:1)~ Wye lead ea TN bs i Vege B neice ie A Bek 
(Clarif! CBA hoo ale 2.... 399 : Hagerman 19.... 449 emitar ...5.. efeliells 
Chamberino ...24.... 597 eee woven ss RO... 327 | Heaton ........6.... 362 | Liberty ........ L. 2. oe 
GHainith eben 2° ' | 404 Se oe - 4. --. 57% | *tillsboro ....22...1,022 || *Lincoln <.).... 18...1,065 
Chaperito ..... 10.... 373 Rito. .....-. @-... 644 | Hodges .......- 3.... 290 | Lordsburg ....21...1,109 
Chilli ........12.... 498 eae ers MESES i 15 ar B88 : *Los Lunas... 11...5 aaa 
Chimayo Biel Sci cial@orenke ets Srey Noe Sel iciaiehs “ ucero ........ Src 
Gimarron ......4.... 940] *Hstancia ..... 13....517%7 | Isidor ........ 14. are 296 Lumberton ..... 2.... 465 
Clarkville ...... 6.... 250 F Isleta -.+.-...- 12...1,085 | Luna ......... 1%. <s SO 
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Explanation: Index to ‘Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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New Mexico Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Contains the Oldest House in the United States Gldest Settlement and Oldest Resident Civilization. 


In the writing of New Mexico we realize that we 
have set aside a very small space to do justice to 
a state 14 times larger than Massachusetts, a region 
of the country containing the oldest house in the 
United States, at Santa Fe, the oldest settlement 
and oldest resident civilization. 

In the preparation of this volume we early began 
cojlecting literature relating to New Mexico, and in 
a.brief time our desk was filled with books and 
pamphlets descriptive of the minerals, the health 
resorts, the antiquities, the agricultural possibilities, 


the irrigation schemes going forward, the easy 
terms, on small weekly payments, by which lands 
could be bought from the irrigation companies, 


and the profits in fruit raising and farming. 


EXTENSIVE IRRIGATION PROSPECTS HERE. 


Over the immense area of this State there are 
many mountains, between which lie broad, level 
valleys of rich _ soil. As the annual rainfall is 
usually too light for agricultural requirements, ex- 
tensive irrigation systems under control of private 
corporations and the general government are being 
developed. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
RECLAIMED. 

Thus hundreds of thousands of acres of desert 
lands in New Mexico are being reclaimed and made 
profitable for the settlers. 

All farmers do not depend on these general plans 
of irrigation. They buy cheaper lands, sink wells, 
put in a gasoline engine, construct a reservoir and 
irrigation system of their own and demonstrate that 
they can be independent of drouth and have a 
certainty of crops. 


WOULD PAY EASTERN FARMERS TO STUDY IR- 
RIGATION HERE. 

It would well pay many an HBastern carmer, who 
is never sure what his crop will be, because of 
uncertain rainfall, to visit these self-irrigated farm- 
ers, study their systems, return East and put their 
methods into practice on their own farms. 

From the literature sent out from the irrigation 
associations, from the railroad companies, and the 
Bureau of Immigration, located at Santa Fe, N. M., 
the reader can obtain a large amount of statistics 
and information which will be useful. 

From a beok entitled “The Land of Sunshine,’ 
we condense the following: 


A LAND OF OPPORTUNITIES. 


“New Mexico is a land of opportunities. The 
major part of its wealth is latent, the bulk of its 
natural resources is undeveloped. There are three 
hundred acres of land to each inhabitant, and only 
one acre out of every three hundred is under culti- 
vation. Few of the almost three hundred mining 
districts have been thoroughly prospected, much less 
systematically developed. 


FOR THE CAPITALIST. 


Capital is invited, for money is a prime requisite 
nowadays for the development of resources. Good 
returns upon carefully invested capital are certain 
in a greater measure than in any other part of the 
Union. 


OF ACRES 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER, 
Manufacturers are needed to make use of the raw 
material that New Mexico can and does furnish in 
large quantities. It has grazing upon its thousand 
hills Six million sheep of improved grades, there- 
fore it produces the raw material for, many woolen 
mills. Thus in other industries. 


FOR THE HUSBANDMAN. 


Farmers are urged to come to till the fertile soil 
under the most favorable conditions, and with home 
markets that pay better prices than can be ob- 
tained anywhere else. Only a quarter of a million 
of acres are under cultivation, and most of these 
only in forage plants or in products that demand 
little attention; four times that area is immediately 
available for agricultural purposes. 


FOR THE MINER. 


A great field for the miner! New Mexico lies in 
the same mineral zone as Colorado, with the dif- 


ference that Colorado has been well prospected, 
while in New Mexico, although mining is an old 
industry, there are many Virgin mineral. districts 


and even the oldest mining sections have been in- 
completely prospected and but little developed. 
FOR THE BUSINESS MAN. 


The business men of New Mexico have most of 
them come from the east and it seems that, without 
exception, they have done exceedingly well. 


FOR MECHANICS. 


While New Mexico _is no manufacturing com- 
monwealth, yet mechanics are needed in the building 


trades, in the coal mines, in the railroad shops, 
or to go into business for themselves on a small 
scale, 


FOR THE HEALTH SEEKER. 


Health seekers are invited. New Mexico does 
not intend to shut the door upon them. Physicians 
the world over recognize that its climate offers 
the best, and in most circumstances the only con- 
ditions under which those suffering from lung, 
throat and nervous trouble can be cured. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS, 


Altitude. Highest peak, Las Truchas, in Rio Ar- 
riba County, 138,306 feet. 

Climate. At Santa Fe, mean temperature, 53; 
average temperature, January, 28 degrees above 
zero; July, 68 degrees above zero. Highest, 97 
degrees above zero; lowest, 14 degrees below zero. 
Average annual rainfall, 14.2 inches. 

Dimensions. Extreme length of State, north to 


south, 300 miles; extreme width, east to west, 350 
miles. 

History. Spanish exploration, under Coranado, 
1541. Eastern two-thirds of territory originally 
formed part of Texas, all east of the Rio Grande 
having been claimed by the republic. A portion 
of the territory ceded by, Mexico to the United 
States in 1848 and a strip of the Gadsen purchase 
secured in 1853 adopted a constitution in 1850 and 
since that time has been seeking admission to the 
Union. 
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NEW YORK 


STATE AND THE 61 COUNTIES OF NEW YORK 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATION OF 


YORK COUNTIES. 
Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. as 
1.. St. Lawrence. .85,005 | 22.......... Erie.528,985 | 
leieheterens Franklin. .45,717 | 23....... Genesee. .37,615 | 
ONE Clinton. .48,230 | 24..... Wyoming. .31,380 | 
Jefferson. .80,297 | 25.... Livingston. .38,037 
hedis Lewis. . Syevche . Ontario. .52,286 
Herkimer. . PG 2idia\cis cle cieiene Yates. .16,642 
Hamilton. . 37 Ph: Seneca. .26,972 
teense eaaihe Essex Tompkins. .33,647 = 
Niagara Cortland. .29,249 | Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. 
Bese e Orleans. . Chenango. .35,575 | _ 
BE eehcore Monroe.2 Wicusice sine OTSELO.|.4 15280 43..... Chemung. .54,662 | 54..... Rockland. .46,873 
; Wayne. .47,778 | 33... Montgomery. .57,567 44......... Tioga. .25,624, 55... Westchester.283,055 
os .. Cauga. .67,106 | 34..... Schoharie. .23,855 | 45....... Broome. .%8,809 | 56.......... Bronx... 2...) 
Ae is ter. Oswego. .71,664 | 35... Schenectady. .88,235 46..... Delaware. .87,661 | 57..... Richmond. .85,969 
15.... Ononadaga.200,298 | 36........ Albany .173,666 | 47........ Greene. .30,214| 58........ Kings 1,634,351 
AGS cvestes Madison. .39,289 | 37..... Rensselaer. 122,276 48...... Columbia. .43,658 |! 59........ Queens.284,041 
17........ Oneida.154,157 | 38... Chautauqua.105,126 | 49....... Sullivan. .33,808 | 60........ Nassau. .83,930 
18........ Fulton. .44,534 | 39... Cattaraugus. .65,919 | 50......... Ulster. .91,769 | 61........ Suffolk. .96,1388 
JOM cies, Warren. 325220) 40)...). <1 Allegheny. .41,412 | 51...... Dutchess. .87,861 — 
QO. os Saratago. .611,917 | 41....... Steuben. .83,362 | 52....... Orange.115,751 Motel va cde shoe 9,113,614 
21... Washington. .50,179 42...... Schuyler. .14,004 | 53....... Putnam. .14,663 | 
e e es e e 
New York Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns 
A Alexandria Amityville ....61...2,517 | Arkport 
Accord, sas cees BO. eS ES SUVS Piviiccse chara as ; Amsterdam ...33..31,267 | Arkville ...... 
INGAAS Pete tosiererc 43) MDS jl) AISPER Fon es cree 4010 ATYCTOMNN skis sere 48...1,332 | Arkwright oe 
Adams; “Basin: .12 00. 274.) Allaben 24.22. BO Andes. sie ciccee 46.... 414]! Arlington 
Adams Center..4....650 |] Allegany ......39... Andover! 3)... s<% 40). 336) | Armonk (oan 
‘Addison a2: << 41...2,004 | Allenshill ..... ZG wcces Angelica” ./.05, 0402 251056) Ashford’ S22 see 
INGE Ot Malaga 41.... 500 | Allentown .....40.... Ameolas vets. ents Qe Soe) Ashland! ater 
PAGE LGTAN a. ec ater ces: 6 SL. ot 229 | Alligerville’ — 2. .50n5-- Antwerp aioe. Be OAD Il Asien: Ao ewe. 
CANES Yhmtarsheteestotecets Sales G0Gi | CAImMMOonG! sense 40 Nrrs Apalachin ..... 44.5 460) || Athens. occ aon 
Akron Bena een Ls Gra Altamont 36 Aquebogue ....61.... 320} Athol Springs..22.... 380 
AVapamar i! 2 hoe. 23 Bee ey] AL Gayest nine ete ote ae sien Aquetuck ..... 865260 250) A tlanitage cee 41.... 294 
Albany PANY EOD AUIS Fete spear sia I hc ArCAGEM verse ciet 4 a SE BO4: | Attica. vei scitieta 24...1,869 
(capital) os. .0601005253'5) Ailton see 5). TA aA AT USN wore cre: casters B2e 00+ 290) | PAtwoods sac epee 50... . 209. 
STANTON ealevere cece 105.0, 0hG)|| Altona ei esctoeet one Aro slovaca BOs ers ode eA Durnin ei eee 13. .34 686 
/-ilonb hres oe Givig a 2.... 363 | Amagansett ...61.... Arenal ca 80s 46.... 208 | Augusta. ....... 17...1,354 
FAN ETL iets nolo ya oe Beene. eee | Amawalk % ...0-; Ey aravere AP EVEL tenia a0 a ioteis 22 pveteol| .Atumelinis) )2 cis oe 13...1,548 
Alexander’ 3)...,.2322 -. 212) Ameniat e205): ites ASTI tae siatavcrersinrs aves COD! AUIMORS, ei. ci .clet nS ie 2S 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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New York Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns 
Au Sable Chasm.3...2,399 | Briarcliff Ohiadwicks!\.,-.0lwee sow Copenhagen ....5.... 585 
Au Sable Forks.8...2,500 IVTATIOTE Weve ey eye DDeyam tO DO @hatcel wae sae evcleis tee Copiaener ie. 61.... 546 
Averillpark Sie a.s Bridge- Champion! ese e 4...2,668 ee rbeetey, ille ...45.... 201 
IATTOGAN saseles ors hampton ....61...1,394 | Champlain ..... 3...1,280 | Cor We oe OBO COO Rocce 413 
PRCMIOTE NS ai acetatete ciace adie) «5 Bridgeport ....16.... 426 happiness 26.... 360 Corinth omar een 20...2,166 
Awosting ......50.... Bridgewater ..17%7.... 245 Chappaqua 75755. ... too |) Corning... .0.. 41. .13,730 
Lenard 1s hl We one 1.... 266 | Charleston ....33.... 932 | Cornwall... 52...2,651 
B Brishton! esee: Ricisee AOS Charlotte. 7 ose. 11...1,938 | Cornwall 
. 1 2.600 | Brighton ...... 11.... 846 | Charlotteville .34.. sepead Landing ....52.... 302 
Babcockhill ...17.. ‘O7e Broadalbin ....18...1,933 | Chateaugay ....2...1,045 | Cornwall on the 
Babylon ...... G1...2,357 Brockport 11...3,579 Chateaugay Hudson .....52...1,301 
eens oo fee eine | Brocta 5122.38 ae, | ee 2.... 220 | *Cortland :/:..30;/11,504 
SE eel een. Bronxville 3.008 Jaises licker oT 48...2,251 | Cossayuna ....21.... 211 
Baiting Hollow.61....’250 Brookfield 16 395 | Chatham Covertieeeescae 28...1,954 
Ch Uhre GO 288 (rr oaie Haven. T6005, 01350 Center 223 | Cowelsville ....24....'202 
Ee aeeceville, -1502.-3,090 | geo cokiva Be 1 1634, 351 | Chaumont |... . 708 | Coxsackie ...11471113,494 
Sion eee acto ( Brookton 02 eel, sey | SreOne =: 11206 | Graterclub 11... 8.1... 201 
ee eee lercomviows ; : : 37. j eee Chautauqua . 5538/2. 620\| Greek Uocke Veni eos 
Be eres gee (Broome Conteres asa) Geo ese 3. ..2,835 | Crescent... 2) 20... 315 
IPariker ccc ko. Onna Bie 45.0,0 ee sfe age Jen bac Chocsaanais Ae 208 
eee conten. 10.2.1 208) Po thanen 2 Chemung ..... 43.... 392 | Croton Falls ...55.... 451 
Barrytown ....51.... 490 Aine Dies Chena pe cieat Sallirctaagiase Gel ith 
Barryville ....49.... 380 B rd BEE, Peay pa tapes Bria a 45 250 Hudson ..... 55...1,806 
parton. sasicte seis ae “ii p08 Burke cc ee: SiURIB | GHeuancon hn aD Crown Point ...8../1,891 
Se ee 41...3/884 | Burlingham ..:49..:.’266| Forks ....... 45.... 520 | Crown Point 
25 ieee ee 21.1 /"’e75 | Burlington Cherry Creek..38.... 606 Center ....... Sees 201 
BAC cOrt SG avers seater Tlatsieeers 32.... 309 | Cherry Valley.32.... 792 | Crugers ....... 55.... 212 
=e eee 61. | 13,842 | Buskirk Bridge.21../1321| Cheshire ....-. 26:... 204 | Cuba’): . 22... . -40h.-1,556 
Bieoiiio  o SGU Rag RUSH eiente oc 38.... 390 | Chester ..11. 7! 52...1,210 | Cutchogue .....61.... 851 
aus Danish does wingg i Syron wean nee. 23.... 350 Chestertown ..19...1,965 | Cuylerville ....25.... 254 
Beaver Falls....5.... 900 ne ee avis a0). ae fag 
Bedford ...... 55.... 390 Cc Ani ae 162. 52ers |: Dahlia) tee cers. 49.... 201 
Bedford Sta- Gad osiaue eer 46.... 509 Gntite nen BRIO. OICIo IDM Lioacines Doe eG 
GIONS eicigs uses 58... 609! |" @airo. -, 25)... Cr ee tir Falle s0 16 909 | Damascus ..... 45.... 201 
Beckman ..... 51.... 255 | Caledonia .....25.. .1,240 Ghar b WW Siehsie cigs ah Gs 565 Danby Bs dese 29...1,241 
Beckmantown ..3...1,889 | Callicoon ..._. 49.... 880 Ci eee YAU or "15..'1 499 | Dannemora ....3../1,146 
IBelPASE Soc) cies AOC es. Callicoon Ginnie iG a See cece 30. : al 033 Dansville 
Belle Isle anal Center. sce 49.... 250 Gist WEI Soi9 1....’329 | Darien .... 
Bellville ©... . 4....344 ) Calverton .....61.. .. 210 ine eh ee sown 560 Davenport 
Bellevue ...... 22....490 | Cambridge ....21.. .1,528 Cine nae SEEMED: ere Ms Daytoni {4 se.qeee 
Bellmore. +. 2... 60....680] Camden ....... 17...2,170 PS 22 490 Deansboro .. 
Bellona, .s...22 Pie 2o0) | Cameron! oes 550 41...1,217% Cl ne Man] epee NR GOGH Dc oEucel Ee cenEE 
Bellport. .2..%.: 61....419 | Camillus ...... 15.... 763 Clark Doc ae bes 390 Deerfield sod 
Bellvale wo. oss. 52.... 350] Campbell ..... 41.... 480 Giieecea Saas ete ite Bya, o 106 Deerhead S000 Bit 
*Belmont ..... A0;y 1, 094)\"(Canaan) i.) sos 48.... 215 | (at Bones ii Ags age i Deer River! acts" Bi oo PADI 
Belmont Center.2.... 380 Canajoharie ...33...2,273 Glan eens Saab: vr eet 426 Defeniet: Wane. 4.... 802 
Belvidere ..... 40.... 200 | *Canandaigua .26...7,217 Cla eee. 4... 1.941 | De. Kalb 
Bennington ...24....390]| Canaseraga ..140.... 754 ine aI OT OOO axy 17... 649 Junction see 1.... 451 
IRSA OM, CARB bbe 7.... 215 | Canastota .....16...3,247 Ci ee as 21_/11 321 | De Lancey ....46.:.) 202 
Benson Mines...1....996 | Candor ....... oe ere! SIGteInaa Pepe oe Tareas 687 Denson Senn. 35... 401 
IBEDSeni es... ss 23....637 | Caneadea ..... AO stein ADO isa eee. li... eso | Belavan ..552. 39022. on 
Berkshire .....44...1,160 | Canisteo ...._: 41...2,254 Gitte le Ne ook POSEN ADV IING Mart Be oe ee 46...1,736 
ROR 8 os ois. 37...1,677 | Cannonsville ..46....'300 fearon 26...1,.608 | Delmar_ ...... 36.... 401 
Crag) Gae a epene 36...1,915 | *Canton ........ Bese KOU |) Greener eo 17. 1117236 | Delphi Falls ...15.... 231 
Bethel... 0s... 49.... 215 | Cape Vincent. ..4.. 11,155 | Clinton ....... Pe te6i Dempster =. 5 ub 14.... 501 
Bethlehem Capron eee! 17.... 608 Ci eh 51 329 | Denning ...... 50.... 897 
Genter ...3. 3 36...4,451 | Carlisle ....... 34...1,091 | (4); Sc Gaaan "121180! i,096 | Depauville .. 22. An. Sb 
Bidwell ....... 11....208 | Garman 1.7.17! Bio 490) Crinton Fells oes eee D 3,921 
Bis) Creek}. ; 41....590 | *Carmel ._..:: B8r le O80 Wi ioe MN ee ae 1,864 
BES HlAatis\io ss 43....666 | Caroline 1 1..): BO. 2 ROW eon aie Mite . 251 
ins, UieOenoeae 22.... 208 | Caroline ivan ee etgieee so-anR Sedo Sail 
*Binghamton ..45..48,443 Centers: rear 3.0003 |p steer a 38.___-’454 | De Ruyter ....16.... 538 
Binnewater ...50....490 | Carrollton |. /'39° ++, 202 | G SARE Bo OG Dice Nee 08 DExtervcem see 4...1,005 
Bishopville ...40.. -e129 | Carthage ....... 4...3,563 Ce nat 5 ess -- 2,088 IDvekinsons aes. 2...1,763 
Black River ....4.... 916 Cassadaga ....38.... 428 “Gc ear he 49 1.174 Dickinson 
Blasdeli” ..:... 22.... 849 | Cassville ...... Dee ieee) (aes Since oe 36. .14’264 Genter ons asice 2...1,664 
Blauvelt ...... DA. 800) |) Castile =. 55.55 escapee ODES Dobbs Ferry ..55...3,455 
Bleecker ...... 18....527 | Castle Creek...45.... 220 Bee ines 36 419 | Rodgeville .....6...2,685 
IBN eee 24....499 | Castleton ..... 37...1,396 Oe ees le ee Dorloow- eee 34.... 201 
Bloomingburg. .49.... 550 | Castorland |... ~ 5.... 360 | Cohocton ...... 41.... 838 | Dover Plains . -d1.... 497 
Bloomingdale ..8....382 | Catharine ..._! 42...1,268 | Cohoes ....... 36..24,709 | Downsville .._.46..._ 551 
Bloomington ..50.... 466 | Catlin .......! 43.... 912 | Cold Brook .....6.... 358 | Dresden ....... 27.... 345 
EOommWalle! 5 4.7.4652 (2 850 Gato ons. .lc.., 1S ho. 824 |) Coldeny yy...) 22. ae 462 | Dresden 
Blue Point..... Gi D0Gh| Oatonma ss sian. 41...1,215 | Cold Spring ...53...2,549 Starioneeeee Payee ol 
Bohemia ...... 61.... 390 | *Catskill ...... 47...5,296 | Cold Spring Drydentern ee 29.... 709 
HSOUGV ATO cao. ss 40...2,318 | Cattaraugus ...39... 1,165 EVA DOT) ee isies = 61.... 981 Duane See sae soe PIRI Cir 
BGMUOM! sh o5,. ss 19...1,561 | Caughdenoy ...14....'250 | Cold Water ...11.... 260 Duanesburg ...35...2,467 
Bolton Cayuga .......13.... 348 | Collins ........ 22.... 220 | Dundee ....... 27... 11,22 
Landing ....19...1,363 | Cayuta |... 17! 42.... 383 | Collins Center. .22.... 350 | Dunkirk |... 7’ 38. 17,221 
Bombay 3. 0..... 2...1,386 | Cazenovia .....16_. 1,861 | Columbiaville .48....320| Durham 1 °7!! 4h. cee aD 
Boonville ..... 17... 1,794 | Cedar Hill...:. 36.... 206 | Columbus ..... 31.... 290 | Durhamville .:1711.) 731 
BGOMIET See cere 6 6 8.... 250 | Cedarhurst ....60.... 762 | Commack ..... 61.... 360 E 
Border City ...28....296]| Cedarvale ....° 15.... 226 | Conesus ....... 25.... 526 
Borodino ......15....209 | Celeron ..... 7. 38.... 619 | Coneville ...... 34.... 734 | Eagle Bridge ..37.... 301 
BOSEOM 25 oreo 22...1,278 | Cementon ..... 47.... 606 | Conewango ....39.... 220 Eagle Harbor .16.... 315 
Bouckville ....16.... 250 | Genter Cam. Conewango Eagle Mills ...3%7.... 501 
Bowmansville .22.... 366 bnideel ms: Pilon nig Bis} Wenbleny Tonga. 39.... 202 | Marlville ...... 10.... 874 
Bradford .....41.... 620 Center Lisle...45.... 225 Congersia. ss os: 54....%730 | East Aurora.. .22.. 2,781 
Erainard ...5 37.... 280 | Center Connell Joes o0.... 850 | Hast Avon ....25.... 251 
Brainardsville ..2.... 280 Moriches ... oh OLTZA "Constable i yes5 02 2...1,355 | East Bethany .23.... 201 
Branchport ...2%.... 273 Centerport ... nee - 487 | Constableville ..5....407 | East 
Brandon). ..... 2.... 920 | Centerville Constantia ....14.... 241 Bloomfield ..26...1,941 
SESIPANINE NS oars, 5) wv-0-< 22.... 250 SHB OMY Foon e 49.... 862; Cooks Falls ...46....401 | East Branch ..46.... 301 
Brasher Falls ..1.... 666 Central Pelee 34.... 426 | Coopers Plains..41.... 301 East 
Breakabeen ..34.... 209 | Central Islip...61.... 426 | *Cooperstown .32...2 484 Chatham ...48.... 224 
Breesport ....43.... 506 Central Park...60.... 530 Cooperstown East Durham. .47.... 251 
Brentwood ....61.... 250 Central Square. 14.... 429 Junction ....32....450 | Bast Florence..17.. .. 201 
Brewerton ....15.... 625 | Central Valley .52....820 | Copake ........ 48.... 200 | East 


Brewster ..... 53..1,296 | Ceres ......... 40.... 350! Copake Falls ..48.... 301 Greenbush ...47%...2,036 


New York Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
East Parmersville *. 239)... #40) Glenham (i... iL. see SOL Iblerman | sce este esi eeao ete 
Groveland ..25. 205 } Farmersville Glen Head ....60....6%77 | Heuvelton .....1.... 500 
East Hampton.61.. 5 "2,001 Station! +... .< pate SaeeOL) Glenlocio® ese. e265e55 515 Hewitville .....1.... 259 
East Hartford .21.... 202 | Farmingdale . J. p64) Glenpark jon eee4e 522 | Hewlett ......60.... 511 
Hast, Islip ~....6L.... 999.) Harnham << Rite 54d Glens Falls.. 1.19. .15,2 43 Hicksville ....60...2,509 
East UAMIStN sieeve sicie t Riseloe COL | Glenside? inn. o lbs. SOL) |) Hiah MaAllgrecneaOr sen agO) 
Kingston’... i.50.... 408 | Havette (sock. 28.... 251 | Glenville ......35...4,178 | Highland .....50...1,300 
East Marion ..61....401 | Fayetteville ...15...1,481 | Glenwood Highland 
East Belts Wills... boob "401 handing ..)..605).\.. so. TEMS Fesiows OC eeoaam poh 
Meredith ....46.... 301 | Fernwood ..... anes --- 202 | Gloverville ....18..20,642 | Highland Mills.52. 56 
East MOTE ee cee 40.... 401 | Good Ground .61...1,011 | Hillburn ......54. 
Moriches ....61.... 847 | Findley Lake sce -- 401 | Gorham 2 Hillsdale ......48. 
StU NASSAUG wed sisi Ole i) BMIMeN Tat. clebele tarsi ais peo By *Goshen Hilton Bhi b 
East Firtheliff = Gouveneur Himrod 
Northport ...61.... 301 |} Fishers Gowanda Hinckley ..... PE A666 
East Oldfield ..23....502 | Fishers Grartoney joes co bere Hindsburg ....10.... 222 
BaBtOM sic as nieve nce OL Island Grahamsville .49....301 | Hinsdale ...... 39.... 208 
East Fishkill Granby Center.14...2,038 | Hoag Corners .37.... 257 
Onondaga. ..15.... 400 | Fishkill on Grande Gorge .46.... 251 | Hobart .......46.... 544 
Hast Otto <...239:-.. SOL the Hudson .51...3,902 | Grand Island ..22...1,101 }] Hogansburg ...2.... 353 
East Fishs Eddy . caer mene hie Grandview ....54.... 35 Holbrook .....61.... 201 
Palmyra ....12.... 251 | Plagg .........- ..e. 201 | Granville ......21...3,921 | Holcomb .....26.... 226 
East Park ....51.... 203 | Fleischmanns “46. --. 201 | Grapeville ..... 4%.... 201 | Holland .......22.0.. 462 
East Bleming poss 13...1,076 | Grassy Point .54.... 701 | Holland 


Patchogue ..61....251 | Floral Park ...60...1,225 | Great Bend ....4.... 301 Patent) sc sree hyaieratete 
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East EMVOFENGE) . sice16- 1%7.... 251 | Great Neck ...60...1,985 | Holley ........10...1,679 
Pembroke ...23.... 501 | Florida .......52.... 555 | Greatneck Homesville ....31.... 250 
Bastport ...... GL.... 401 |, Wloyd ~...5...-17...- 922 Station .....60.... 201 | Homer ........30...2,695 
East Quoque ..61.... 302 | Fly Creek .....32.... 251 | Great Valley ..39....210 | Honeoye ......26.... 426 
East *Fonda .......do0-..1,101 | Greece ..... ..-11.... 251 | Honeoye Falls .11...1,169 
Randolph ...39.... 598 | Forestburg ....49.... 714 | Greene ....... S15 .515275)| Hoosick: pews BT a Xe 
East Forestport ....17.... 50% | Green Island ..36...4,787 | Hoosick Falls .37.. BBs 532 
Rochester ...11...2,398 | Forestville ....38.... 721 | Green Lawn ..61.... 401 |] Hope ........0.dccce q 
East Forks .........22...9,201 | Greenport ....G1...3;089 | Hopewell 
Rockaway ..60...1,202 | Fort Ann ..... 21.... 436 | Greenville ....47.... 351 Junction ....51.... 320 
East Schodack.3%.... 205 | Fort Covington..2.... 854 | Greenwich ....21...2,314 | qopkintcn .....1.....206 
East Fort Covington Greenwood ...41...1,082 | foricon ......19...1,414 
Setauket ....61.... 684 Geniter eee 2.... $77 | Griffin Corners.46.... 402 | Hornby .......41.... 940 
East Fort Edward ..21...3,762 | Groton .......29...1,261 | Hornell .......41..13,617 
Springfield ..382.... 201 | Fort Hunter ..33.... 701 | Groveland aahaadar eis aS i 
: = Horseheads ....43...1,778 
East Fort Miller ...21.... 301 Station .....25.... 252 | toward 41 1.530 
Syacuse ..... 15...3,274 | Fort Montgom- Guilderland .. 365). .3,541 | trowalls’ | 2) 25 ecb one ueBD 
Hastwood 15 810 | er 52 215 | Guilderland NA ear Oe cis 
ZISUVANOKLES | OGIO E selee Vpceastscd-etciet= eI 'O DRE ullderlan Hubbardsville .16. 460 
East Hort Plain’ ....33...2,462 Genter Gob ceca Oscne 2S: *Hudson 48 1,417 
Worcester ...32.... 501 Station ..... 33.... 708 | Guilford ......31....402 | «Hudson Falls.21...5,18 
IBMi@Ve Ga cocoon oe 16...2,474 | Fowlerville ....25.... 382 H FiGoh Sonvillomen pie 
Ebenezer ..... 2250. OL | Mranktort, .aes a7 6...3,303 H 20 351 eienGt Parkes eee 
Eddyville ..... 50.... 601 | Franklin ...... OG aan cles Hadley, sss Gata aera he 875 Rabe StOn "10... . 462 
Edadyvile! «te one 39.1... 215 | Franklin Falls .2...1,496 UB ATU sie leiereieaeeO C alter ov 2 ana 
aGUER MS) riannicee 22.2.) 401 | Franklin See EP Sop oa ui) ere 
Edinburg .....20...1,032 Springs ..... 17.... 352 | Hague ........19.. -1,054 un re 61. . .5,030 
Waison) Wecle ses ac: 4....651 | Franklinville .39...1,568 | Haines Falls ..47...1,509 | Huntinston ...62...5, 
Hdmeston <...32..2+ 80 |) Kredonia 232.22 38...5,285 | Hale Eddy ....46 ... 200 Huntington 9 
Bdwards)'-....- 1....476 | Freehold .....47.... 241 | Halesite ......61.... 560 Btation +» .GEic. ee 
Egegertsville ..22....301 | Freeman ...... Ads So (BOM) | SLAM eile ennai 26. 6-888 | Harley sesh ee 
Revo cmnccc 11 Freeport ......- 60. . .4,836 Halsey “Valley .44. --- 30 urleyville .... 9.226 BR 
TONE Freetown Hamburg .....22...2,134 | Huron ........12. 266 
Blbridge .... hs Corners .....30....539 | Hamden ......46.... 375 | Hurstville .....36...1,793 
+iMizabethto wn Freeville Fo ee Seca its Hamilton -+++-16...1,689 Hyde Park «02s .<ceoe 
Elkbrook ..... 46 Fremont Hamlet ...... 158 see ae I 
MMVENDUGE Elec ecBuc Center ......49...2,168 | Hamlin .......11.... 35 52. ..1.09 
Ellenbure Frewsbure ....38.... 801 | Hammond .....1.... 404 | Idlewild ......52...1,092 
Center .......3....252 | Friendship ...40..-i,218 | Hammonds- — Ton. yt Stn oe 
Ellenville eM DOL neortiba: Fulton 2: cose 14, 10,481 port veeeeee AD...1, oe Indian Fa s Per) soca 9 
Ellicottville ...39.... 985 Fulton Chain ..6.... 201 Hampton sia o'er: eae 675 naan Lake wesc a 
Ellington .....38.... 501 | Fultonham ....34...1,998 | Hancock . .... 46.. 1,329 Interlaken! = Cae ee 
Wiliebuirg ys cc 45.2002) | Wultonwille,: 2.85.0 .0( Sie) ena lees aged aa 
Tal a OD eam O nal annibal .....14.....330 | Ionia 
Elmhurst .....59...2,500 A G > ° Fannipal ~ ire, so 3 
*Hlmira ......43..37,176 | Gabriels ....... Zee 201 Center .....14.... 250 | Irona : oie ehat slal 
imine, Gaines ........10.... 201 | Hardenburg ...50.... 784 | Irondequoit ...11.... 209 
Heichts 43. 732 Gainesville We 24eee ooe tl eLatLoud eieerlcicle 30.... 679 | Ironville .......8. 330 
MIRROR. BE etees Galenaj@an oe ..31.... 865 | Harford Mills. .30.... 200] Irving ........38.... 390 
idtemigiie) 2b coe SGune 501 Gallupville ....34.... 258 | Harpersville ..45....450 | Irvington ..... 55...2,319 
DRorAAnITS. eis eee 201 Gansevoort ...20.... 202 | Harriettstown ..2...4,113 | Ischua ........ 39.... 250 
Winnize "' "agi *! oo9 | Garbutt .......11.... 224 | Harrison ...... 55...1,485 | Islip ..........61...2,206 
Hnderlin 2.182. 4.001 | Garden City ...60....577 | Harrisville ....5.... 921 | Italy ........:27..,d,200 
WMndicott. .2 "7° °45 11 12°408 Gardeéenville, .2--22% 2. 400 1ohlarrower ociemooecce 200) 1 Lthacey 2 esses 29. .14, 802 


Enflela neve Gardiner -).joe- 5OSS ee Soe | welantiord! ies secede Ge 
Ganten 29...1.111 Garfield cities odees ce 4O0Le| Etartvland icici oD aecaioDO J 
HGhnatan Tee Be AON Garnerville ...54...1,;301 | Hart’ Wot .....15222.,330)| Jamesport 2... 
Erieville 3 te 1682: "251 GaLrOSA | vrei wich ere eno | PEALE USG ALG cereleleisebDaremrs Jamestown 


=e SB hi nal TEA iC Garrattsville 320 .cc22> | artwick «cca. Jamesville .. 
Sues CS hacia ON ree pists eae Garrison ...... 58.... 501 | Hastings ...... TaAspenee eae 
Aso al Boa "50... 251 Gasport .......9:...o%. | Hastings upon died do aod) 
Heserance: OO O.CR 34... 96¢3 | Geneseo ......25...2,067 Fiudsoni: er 55 Jeddol. senene 
isos eae 8.141.344 Geneva .......26..12,446 | Hauppauge .... Jefferson .....; 
Waco Station. .18.1..’951 | Genoa .---- ...13.... 451 | Haverstraw ... Jeffersonville 
Wie. : SOgie 375 Georgetown ...16.... 896 | Hawkinsville Jericho! Gee ocee 
CaPRVEIEVST Ue oes eet Pe 201 Germantown ..48.... 801 | Hawthorne ....5 Jerusalem .... 
gains LANE SOON et 200 Gerry tichucte vase 6 2}]Hecla Works .. EWE eric eeiere 
RCN Pk Crk Bhi a aa Getzville 6 4 ELCEEGIS Weraecies Jewettville 
Gibson ; Hemlock ives. Johnsburg .... 

y F Gilbert oe Hempstead .. AVE as6 oct 
Fabius .......15.... 384 | Gilbertsville ...32.. Henderson ..... Johnsonburg 2 
Fairfield ......-6.... 251 | Gilboa .2)...:1.34.. Henderson Johnson Creek. “9. . 220 
Fairground ...61....200 | Gile ..... CRevere | alee lave Segara 4.... 290 | Johnsonville ‘37. 550 
Fair Haven ...13.... 571 | Glasco ........ ee Henrietta ..... 25.... 292 | *Johnstown ...18. "10, 447 
WAIMNOEE\) owe ele Me eas hile ||GTemnk sens oe as Hensonville ...4%7....230 | Jordan ........ 15338 978 
Falconer, 2 xj: 38... eas Glen Cove ....60... Herkimer ./.: 2 6...%,520 | Jordanville ..... 6.... 250 
Fallsburg .....49.... 403 ! Glenfield .......5.... 251 |! Hermitage ....24.... 226 ' Junius ........ 28.... 908 
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New York Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


Kk 
Kaaterskill . eau 
Kanona .......41.... 290 


USAULOMMEA orewicis 6 SOD). vel 409 
Katrine .......50.... 566 
ECEOTO)s cue ieysiess.s --8...1,258 


Keene Valley...8...1, 
Keeseville ...... a 
Keddall ....... 
IOGIIEYS) dices ss 
Kendall Mills. 
Kenmore 


Kerhonkson 
Killawog . 
Kill Buck 
Kinderhook . 
King Ferry.... 
ines, Park... ; 
*Kingston .. 
Kirkville .. 


Kirkwood ..... 

Knapp Creek. “30. 11. 226 
LRG ET sho) eee iat ts 
Knowlesville LON 2t 
[SHOR vss,000 -..06...1,174 
KnOxbDOro ..\.:. - 17.4... 262 
Kripplebush ...50.... 229 


Lackawanna 22..14,549 
WGACONA, fee sie) ~-- 443 
La Fargeville...4.... 475 


La Grangeville.51. 


Lake George...19.... 632 
Lake Grove....61.... 462 
Lake Hunt- 

BE PON snc oleys 49.... 326 
Lake Katrina..50.... 562 
Lake Placid....8...1,632 
*Lake Pleasant.7.... 494 
Lake View..... 22.26 596 
Lakeville ..... 25.... 476 
Lakewood ....58.... 564 
Lancaster ..... 22...4,364 
Langford- weeteces 218 
Lansing . Mave ila: oes 262 
Larchmont ....55...1,958 
idey SEI) GRA ae cen Dx. 1/299 
Lassalleville ..18.... 32 
TREE ENS' <\<.6 0) <)5)s S2.00. 242 
Lawrence ..... 60...1,189 
Lawrenceville ..1.... 39 
Lawyersville ..34.... 250 


Lebanon Spgs.. 48.... 530 
Lee Center....17.... 325 
Leeds cece 309 
Le Fevre Falls.50.... 302 
Liebhardt .....50.... 290 
Leicester ......25.... 304 
Leon 39..2. 250 
Leonardsville .16.... 350 
HOMES OY: felaie oleisis Po cieie ey V1 
Lestershire ....45...3,7 715 
Levant Rare ge 
Lewis . ace 11,049 
Lewiston .......9 
Lexington .....47%. 
HEMDOEUYE | is -c.0ys'6 < 490.0 e082 
Lillydale ......388.... 250 
Lima non ciao ewe 
Limestone .....39. 
Lincklaen .....31. 
Lincolndale ... 
Lindenhurst ...61...1,575 
HImOley, 3. <...40. 50,04 
Linlithgo .. 
Linlithgo Sta. .48.... 208 
Lisle . ASS es eee 
Withen Malls... ... Gide 20. 
Little Genesee.40.... 250 
*Little Valley..39...1,368 
Eiverpool”|......15...1,388 
Livingston ....48.... 245 
Livingston 
PVEATION) ey s.25, 6:5 49...1,086 
.25.... 823 


Livingstonville.34. 
Livonia Center. as are 


see eee ee 


PAVONIA: (5... 5 


MODOEIT  o\6 sieleress 
Locke wogeee ee AB. 
*Lockport ...:.. 117/970 
Locust Valley. “60: -.. 448 
EGC Ve pets\s ci's eee eres. « 495 
Long Eddy ....49. 766 


Long Lake. reneged 
Loomis ¢ 
Wordville ..... 46. 
Loraine Rm Ait 
Loudonville ...36.... 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Howisville ...../. 1...1,553 | Mitchellville ..41.... 308 
*Lowville  ....0.5.,..2,940 | Model City. ..... 9c. 290 
OViGs erataiere Bee OOe ciste rosa MOG ene sia. .cverc 50.... 250 
Ludlowville ...29.... 262 | Mohawk .......6...2,079 
TEUZODTICS erate) ais O cron: Mgcdi@ih|| ME OUVA)| sic/ecvecsleasic ccree esha 
Luzon Seto cicls| vOOz |) NMUONTOGN a cenise sears deo 
Lycoming .. 14s fo 203) | MOnNsey- 2)... ec es 54.... 326 
Lynbrook ..... 60...2,051 | Monterey ..... 42....2%6 
Lyndowville 19.... 647 | Montezuma ...13.... 350 
*Lyons ........12...4,460 ; Montgomery ..52.... 941 
Eyonsdaley 2... 5...1,451 | *Monticello .-49...1,941 
Lyons Falls..... 5.... 759 | Montour Falls. .42...1,208 
Lysander .....15.... 305 | Montrose ..... 55.... 204 
M WIOOGTB ealiel. a clelcn Boas oe 560 
McConnellsville.17.... 260 panes pas oie i bee 
McDonough 1.... 32 Morehouseville .7%.... 216 
McGraw ......30....931 | Moriah ........ Seo obaily) 
RGR cmivererarerevere 29.... 460 | Moriches . .61.... 204 
Macedon) <encsel2n... 2 006 Morley medoe B30 
Wal CHValsi\. crete clelis 39.... 662 | Morris _........ SO ear 
Macomb .....--1...1,245 | Morrisonville ...3.... 350 
Madalin .......51...1,041 | Morristown ....1.... 540 
Madison ......16.... 309 | Morrisville --16.... 562 
Madrid .......-1...- 950 | Morton Corners.2 22... 201 
Madrid Spgs....1.... 250 | Moscow .......25.... 304 
Mavepae see ee Mossyglen .....41.... 293 
Maiden Bridge.48.... 210 Mottville Ber oa ete 
Malden on Hud- Mountainville .52.... 450 
OPE QocaG oc +++ 244 | Mt. Kisco ......55...2,802 
Mallory ...... 1d. ++. 256 | Mt. Morris..... 25...2,782 
*Malone .......%...6,467 | mt. Sinai......61.... 275 
Mamaroneck , “BE - 5,699 | wt. Upton. 55.31... 350 
Manchester ...26.... 881 | mt. Vernon....55..30,919 
Manhasset ....60...1,062 | yy. Vision -....32 251 
Manitou Siero e cae ee Mumford ..... 11... 455 
IMD RIDE SS ooo eieilige ; 
Manneville ce eos Munnsville ....16.... 401 
Manorkill .....34.... 250 
Manorville ....61....550 | Nanuet ....... 
Marathon. ‘cms 0 3 : 7 Napanoch ... 
Marcellus Aas INaplesi ssi <i). 6 
Margaretville . Narrowsburg 
Marilla ecic. 22 Niassa. Sfay-e cree 
MATION GPies 9 22 Natural Bridge.. 
Mar BOFO!s-cc.ejer Navmburg ..... 
Martinsburg ...5.. Nelliston ...... 
Maryland .....32.. Nelsonville .... 
Masonville ....46.... 350 | Neversink ..... 
Massapequa 60.... 543 | New Albion ... 
Massena? ssc sess iene ool t Newari .o..ck. : 
Massena Spgs...1.... 206 ; Newark Valley. rie cao kes 
Matoon LARS AE Os Wns - 222 | New Baltimore.47.... 734 
Matteawan -51 6,72 New Berlin... .31.. 1,114 
Mattituck .....61...1,290 | New Bremen....5...1,975 
Maybrook ..... New Bridge.....1.... 201 
Mayfield .... Newburgh ....52..2%,805 
*Mayville .... HNew. City... 54.... 450 
Maywood ..... Newcomb so dnclqnee aay! 
Mechanicsville... Newfane .......9.... 501 
Mecklenburg Newfield ...... 29.... 354 
Meco .... New Hamburg.51.... 590 
Medford Sta. New Hampton.52. 260 
Medina ...... New pia itords Bly] Pera 195 
Mikeehh CER Bae ganad New Haven....14.... 296 
Mellenville .... New Hyd 
Melrose ....06s0 Paks Gurr leactevis 60...1,001 
Melville’ i ecte cic New Lebanon. .48.... 460 
Memphis ..... New Lisbon....32.... 201 
Mendon ee New) Palitz.:. 25 50...1,230 
Meridian ...... Newport ....... Gos oss: 
MIA SOE 5 legos New Rochelle. .55..28,867 
IMEXICOM Derieiienens New Scotland. .36...3,015 
Middleburg 3 New Suffolk ...61.... 251 
Middle Falls. 3 Newtonfalls ed ict oO 
Middlefield .. 3 --.- 243 | Newtonville -36.... 250 
Middle Gran- New Windsor. .52.... 614 
WAV ire atenccterece 21....%723 | New Wood- 
Middle Grove. .20.... 250 BLOCK MMe eres Ge. 3. (338 
Middle Hope...52....350 | *New_ York...56.4,766,883 
Middle Island. ‘61. ... 285 | New York 
Middleport SV OOD PAIRS ee enente 17. ..2,552 
Middlesex . Niagara Falls...9..30,445 
Middletown Niagara 
Middleville University ....9.... 250 
WhO heh ee Bb io gs: INDCHOS is Werder c 
Millibrooks c).)e00 8 Nicholville ..... Aue 
Millerton .. INGG: TWatetareehesterene 4 
Millgrove ..... Nineveh ...... Gye 
IMAP OTE ssi :<1ee INTODEM edb ererace is 8. 
INTAINSY Wieste eters oie Niskayuna é 
WHORE. ain BOD 50. Niverville ..... . 
Mina slepalveieiio aera slic on |i INOrLOlK ty) estererien 1. 
Minaville .....33.... 256 | Northampton .18.. 
Minden .......83...4,591 | North Argyle..21.. 
*Mineola .....60...1,981 | No. Bangor..... i 
Minerva ....... 8...1,012 |} North Bay..... aie 350 
Mineville ...... &...1,844 | No. Blenheim. .34.... 528 
Minisink® 92.0752 390 | No. Boston....22 209 
NINO 8 | Sc cfeie.s'e » 15.... 320! North Branch. .49 . 250 
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Towns Loca. Pop. 
No. Brookfield.16.... 350 
North Chill....11.... 302 
No. Chocton...41.... 350 
Nos “Collings ci 22ncen. 250 
North Creek...19.... 450 
INO. bass <2 Sec, 008 
No: Eivangii. eeic Z2oee- 390 
North Fair 

Haven sladienetsiee OO 
North Ger- 

mantown ....48.... 360 
No. Granville .21.... 626 
No. Hannibal..14.... 226 
No: lebron os i2iewe SoU 
No Hoosick. é re yA 
No. Hudson..... 8.... 505 
North Java. aaa -.. 390 
No. Lawrence. -1.... 598 
No. Norwich...3l. 865 
North Peham..55.. oi, 311 
No. Petersburg. 37.... 293 
No. Pharsalia..31. 260 
Northport ~GOl. “+B, 096 
North Rose....12 - 460 
North Salem . 155. err 
No. Stockholm..1.. AUB oy chine 
No. Syracuse..15.... 399 
No. Tarrytown.55.. "5, 421 


No. Tonawanda. .9. 1 955 


Northville .....18...1,130 
*Norwich! .25,. 303; 71422 
Norwood .......1...1,993 
INGUINAL eye eyelerelore 25...1,043 
Nyack ........504...4,619 
O 
Oakfield ..... eee C jek 236 
Oaks Corners. . 369 
Ocean Side.... 6. oe. O62 
Odessa; cies 42.. 330 
Ogdenseusi ae --11...1,876 
Ogdensburg ....1..15,998 
Olcott Eee 9... 5 250 
Old Chatham. .48.. 390 
Old Horseteenne Gr 465 
Old Holbrook..61. 201 
Old Westbury. .60.... 250 
Oleans Reiaeccwen 39. .14,743 
Olivebridge. ...50.. 2890 
Olmstedville gated on carne 
Oneida nse 16...8,317 
Oneida Castle..17.. 399 
Oneida Valley. oe --. 406 
Oneonta 3...2582 +119, 491 


Onondaga 
Onondaga 
Valley 
Onoville 
Ontario 


Ontario Center.12.. 


Oppenheim 
Orangeburg 
Orchard Park.. 
Orient soa Rees 
Oriskany 
Oriskany Falls. 
Orleansi..2).5. oe 
Orleans Four 
Corners 
Orwell 
Ossiany 2s can ton 
Ossining . 
*Oswego 


Oswego Center.14 


Otero Ss aes 
Otisville) yt S24 
Otto: wks ne eee 
Ouaquaga : 
FOvVidy Weyecine 
Owasco 
*Owego .. 
Oxbow: rescence 
Oxford eens ’ 
Oyster Bay.. a 37692 
P 

Pagebrook ....31. 250 
Painted Post.. .41...1,224 
Palatine Bridge.33.. 392 
Palermo. wo. wn 14...1,301 
Palisades ..... 54... 362 
Palmyra’. toe. o. 12 2,268 
Pamella Four 

Gorners! i.e. Aas 0 202 
Pama te nice OO -jeisod 
Pari Sie evehetevo etaliore ec aad 
Tew WS Grae mise 14.... 490 
Rarishiville: y.jsee. Diaceaee 
Rarkstonkrcichies 49.... 250 
Patchogue .....61...3,82 
Pattens Mills. .21. . 250 


New York Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Patterson ..... 53.... 860 R Saranac .......0.,..4,989 | South Byron.:23..... 20. 
Pavilion ...:.-:23..-.. 420 | Ramapo ...... 54....566 | Saranac Lake 2...3,834 | South 

Pawling <i eon. .51.... 848 | Randallsville ..16.... 250 | Saratoga Cambridge ..21.... 201 
Peakville ..... 46.... 206 | Randolph ..... 39...1,298 Springs ..... 20..12,693 | South Clyde....12.... 269 
Pearl River....54...1,560 | Ransomville ....9.... 522] Sardinia ...... 22.... 499 | South Colton....l..... 250 
IPOCONIC ieee ria. 61.... 606 | Rathbone...... 41....9%3 | Saugerties ....50...3,929 | South Corinth..20.... 201 
Peekskill ......55..15,245 | Ravena ....... 36...1,260 | Sauquoit ....2.17.... 596 | South Dayton. .39.... 601 
Pelihiana eiececc-cisie 55.... 681 | Raymondville ...1.... 726 | Savannah ..... 12.... 521 | South 

Pelham Manor.55.... 852 | Readburn ..... AGe ace SaVONA | ieee alee 41.... 587 Edmeston ...32.... 201 
Pembroke .....23.... 350 | Reading Center.42...1,412 | Sayville ....... oe eBsoe South 

Pendleton ...... 9.... 250 | Red Creek ....12.... 457 | Scarsdale 5. ... Goo Fallsburg 

ietzyansieiol Antena Pi os. 460" Redteld een sa. 14.... 792 | Schaghticoke .3%....%65 | South Glen 

Pennellville ...14.... 250 | Red Hook...... 51....960 | *Schenectady .35..%72,826 VIDS \olekele anal 

“Penn Yan). <5. Dien Sosy |i datsyol Telos ana 39.... 560 | Schenevus ....32....576 | South 

Perkinsville ...41....460 | Redwood ....... 4.... 560 | Schodack Harthford 

PEGGY ieee etal 24...4,388 | Remsen ....... M7. 2. 420 Landing ....3%7.... 399 | South MHoricon. 
Perrysburg ....39.... 360 | Rensselaer ....37..10,711 * Schoharie ....04,... 996 | South 

Perrys Mills....3.... 280] Rensselaer Falls.1....443 | Schroon Lake. .8...1,214 Jamesport ... 
Perryville ..... 16.... 226 | Rensselaerville .36...1,628 | Schuyler Falls..3...1,642 | South Lansing.2 

Ie auel EAS Ho moe 18....676 | Reserve .......22.... 622 | Schuyler Lake.32.... 351 | South 

POI uistete is erate she tens Se ees oO 4a PECGSIULCH eyersteierenere 4%.... 239 | Schuylerville ..20...1,614 Millbrook 

Peruville ...... 29 eee a0) || ReEXtOLd! Mer « CeO einen te, S CVO Maras onstoaeanete 40.... 811 | South New 

Peterboro ..... 16.... 330 | Reynoldsville ..42.... 290 | Scipioville ....13.... 200 IB ecliny a ren cr 3 
Petersburg ....37%7.... 460 | Rhinebeck ....51...1,548 | Scotia ........ 35...2,957 | South Nyack... 

Pharsalia ..... Se Oe) | RDINe CITT ce <. SL GOON SCout ren rarer 30.... 708 | Southold ...... 6 

iehoveeyss U4 bhoniding 3 265 5.1-354))|) Richburg) ya... 40.... 451 | Scottsburg ....25....299 | South 

Philadelphia ...4.... 842 | Richfield ...... $2.... 250 | Scottsville ....11.... 784 Onondaga ...1 
Philmont ......48...1,813 | Richfield Spgs..32...1,503 | Scriba ........ 14...2,241 | South Otselic... 

Phoenica 50.316 | Richtord) 2s). Aa SON es CELD aueiiteraiiete ents -14.... 200 | Southport 


South Wales. ..22 


Phoenix ..- 1,642 | Richland ...... 14....468 | Sea Breeze.... 
Piercefield 1. 7500 *Richmond)) -. -572785,969: | (Sea, Clifre...). .. Southwest 
Piermont .... ...1,380 | Richmond Hill. 59...1,890 | Seaford ....... Oswego ..... 
Pierrepont .....1...1,953 | Richmondville..34....599 | Seaverton ..... Saat Spatiord os ccc 
Pierrepont Richville Station.1.... 307] Selkirk ....... y Sparc yee cts 
Manors ote sss PA ee 2 2r IG Seway, eos 10....390 | Sempronius ... Sparrow Bush. 
IPiffard) ence fee DA Peay) deibemere eaaeade 6 50....%45 | Seneca Castle..2 Spencer 0.025 4 
Pie: lade sis bes 24....422 | *Riverhead ...61...2,500 | Seneca Falls... Spencerport 
Pine Bush. >... 52.... 560 | *Rochester ....11.218,149 | Sennett ....... 1 Spencertown 
Pine City...... 43.... 260 | Rock City Falls. 20. 2. 220 | Setauket) s.5.<- Split Rock..... 
eine WEL wee oe 50.... 417. | Rock Glen ....24..<. 260 Shandaken 5 Spragueville 
Pine Plains....51...1,500 | Rockland ..... 4955251366) (Sharon, 5-8. 05 ate Sprakers ...... 3 
Pine Valley....43.... 208 | Rockland Lake.54....550 | Sharon Springs 34.... 459 | Spring Brook.. 
IPICUSTORG (eee Sito 205) | ROCK aRiLeN fl) adn ae eee OO | mOLLCL DYaancleeterstas 10.... 299 | Springfield 
Plainville ..... 15, oe 200) Rock, Streamens2dec cree Sheldrake ....28.... 200 Centenseirereiit 3 
Platten. aie: 50.... 260 | Rockville Shelter Island..61....401 | Spring Glen.... 
*Plattsburg ....3. eae Center leis cvsies 60...3,667 | Shelter Island Springs) o.-ene 6 
Pleasant Plains. 51.... 489 | Rockwood .....18.... 32 Heights ....61...1,199 | Spring Valley..& 
Pleasant Malley sor .. 42% | Rocky Point...61....260 |} Sherburne ....31.... 961 | Springville 
Pleasantville ..55. "12,207 Rodman "-.. 2 d.c0 4.... 206) Sheridan «....¢ 38.... 251 | Springwater 
IPVESSUS: se cisiete: sy elece A SOA OU PEROMLO Aiea syerersie 1%7..20,497 | Sherman ...... 38.... 836 | Staatsburg : 
Poestenkill ::..3%.... 360 | Romulus ...... 28.... 202 | Sherman Park.55....450| Stamford ..... 
Point Chau- Ronkonkoma ..61.... 230] Sherrill ....... Arcs. Stanfordville 
tauqua 38.... 262 | Roosevelt 60... Shokan) Jaane DOs Stanley “<i. ....: 2 
Poland FOS) I PECOBCOO Wieneiecareteres nieve Shortsville .2 Stamkey @.niese 
Pompey A aronee INC A So omlono Do eee Shorty DGract.)..< Starlakey vaeeces 
Pompey Center. 15. .. 250 | Roseboom é Shrub Oaks. sop enininro Steamburg A 
Rong Ss eimeae ccs 11.... 860 | Rosendale Bie Shushanee nace 2 : Stecletineca. pace 
Poolville ...... TGR 2 o0nl PROsetonie. clas Sor. SHGhEGK? Sas adgo os Stephentown 
POnta eel sarees 255... 400)|| Roslyn) 5-7. 3c).- Ane Sidney Center.. Stephentown 
Ports Byron 4.213.220 3085)|| Rossie) 225-2... av Silver Creek...38.. Genter ie. 
Port Chester...55..12,809 | Rossler ....... Peacce Silver. Springs: (24... 974 Stenline= janes wrarere 
PortCrane s... “"45....530| Rotterdam ....35...4,198 | Sinclairville ...38.... 542 | Sterling Station 13...2,221 
Port Dickinson.45.... 437 | Rotterdam Jct.35.... 360 | Skaneateles ...15...1,615 | Stillwater .....20...1,004 
Porter Corners.20. 210 | Rouses Point....3...1,638 | Skaneateles Stittville) =e)... VG... 3 OO 
Portllwenle enon 1,211 IRORDULY) screen ec 46...,. 499 VANS ev atehatenecs 15....501 | Stockbridge ...16.... 301 
Port Gibson ...26:... 460 | Ruby ......... 50.... 285 | Slaterville Stockport ..... 48.600 8ON 
Port Henry.....8...2,266 | Ruralgrove ....33.... 225 Sprineshe eet 29.02 400)\| Stockton... sees 382... GOL 
Port Jefferson Isai hal wags eae 11....299 | Slingerlands ..36....501 | Stone Ridge...50.... 225 
Station (2.6. c.% 61...2,156 | Rushford ...... 40035985) Sloan acenceaes 22...1,259 | Stony Brook...61.... 844 
Port Jervis.....52...9,564 | Rushville ..... 27.... 463] Sloansville ....34....201 | Stony Creek...19.... 910 
Portland i sec 38.... 506 | Russell ......... Los: : $99) Sloatsburge  ...-54. /21,12b5 | (Stony Point...-. 
IPortidueyden cubes oO) EXUSSial foe cicranaie ale Stace 2pk | Smithborom .onc44. ee eleole Scott loner cca 
IRontvallie ey. a. 2 BG dartiteh MaAveiy Goon saga oc 55...38,964 | Smiths Basin. .21.... 251} Stratford ..... 
Port Wash- 60 OGG Rive Smithtown ....61.... 301 Scorn mnayegs 8 
TMEStON) pectin c ie 20 Os v= Smithtown Strykersville ... 
Potsdam ....... 1.:14,036 | Sacket Harbor. .4..., 868 Branch .....61.... 528 | Stuyvesant 
Pottersville ....19.... 32 Sag_Harbor....61...3,418 | gmithville ..... 4. 201 | Stuyvesant 
*Poughkeepsie..51. .27,936 | St. Bonaventure.39.... 399 | Gmithville Flats31...1,31 LENE! Bp sdcox 
Saint Huberts...8...1,211 8 
Prattsburg ....41.... 684 | Saint Huberts.. .8...1,2 Smithville Suffern ....... 
Prattsville......47.... 384 | Saint James...61....351 | © south ...... 60.... 601 | Summer Hill... 
Preble beeen 30). 4847 Saint Johns. ne -54.... 299 Smyrna 31 257 Sima miter 3 
Preshowescne=- abo ... 802 | Saint Johnevilles3...-2,536 | coaom. ........19.-.. 201 | Summitville .. 
Preston ... -31.... 260 | Saint Regis 5 Sodus oi.) 0... 212) 201 || Swormvalle 
Preston Hollow.36.... 250 Falls .........2...1,324 | cogus Genter...12.... 351 | Syosset ....... 60 
Princetown ....35.... 653 | Saint Remy....50.... 251 | coaus point....12.... 701 | *Syracuse ..... 
Prospect ...... 17.... 278 | Salamanca ....39...5,79% | coon |..... oo ete oe eA 
Protection ....22.... 260 Salem aiatetehctetote 5... 251 Solvay . Ae : oe oan 
aPilaskil . ssc 14...1,788 Salisbury, (c.ct-c ot 6.... 230 Sommer Page edie ae "201 Taber me acese eee 
Pulteney ...... 41...1,384 | Salisbury Center6....298 | gonveg 7, on...) 394 | Laborton 
Pultneyville ...12.... 250 | Salisbury Mills.52.... 351 So AER Se aor 61. "3.509 Tallman _ 54... 
Purdy’s Station.55.... 230 | Salt Point..... 51. :.. 266 Sonth IOAREVESS STONY OATS) Tannersville ..47.... 660 
Putnam... bel. 21....505 | Sammonsville .18.... 301 (Maietord avn 33. 31, 267 Dapp au mlete 54.... 301 
Pynites te eee ae .1.... 260 | Samsonville ...50.... 222 | go A nove... Tarrytown ....55...5,601 
Sanborn! loser 9... 218] Sen sein. gee Bs Taylonierse aoe 30)... 909 
Q Sandlake .....3%.... 488 iene SUNN oc Taylor Valley..30.... 806 
Quaker Brlaee oe .-. 220 | Sandusky ..... 39.... 301 | South iS Mnenesac merrier 4.... 932 
Quaker Street..35.... 420 | Sandy Greek...14.... 617 Bethlehem ..36 501 || ‘Thiells ..:.,.. 54. ... 801 
Quarayville ...50. 350 | Sangerfield ...17.... 226 | South Thompsonville .49.... 201 
Quecenst eee wee 59.284,041 | Sanitaria Bloomfield ..26.... 200 | Thousand Island 
Queensbury....19..16,781 Springs) once 45.... 200] South Bristol. ..26...1,104 Parks ancien 4.... 401 
QuGe We netsh. ‘61. ... 260! Santa Clara....2....299! South Butler...12.... 3511 Throopsville ...13.... 984 
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New York Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
MAULMAn $.....19...- S50 | Vermilion .:..14.... 220 
Ticonderoga ....8.. “2473 Vernon ... aslidinicie oh SOU 
Tilly eters -..53.--. 290 | Vernon Center. iG (Pe 210 
M@ioza Center. ..44:.... 299 | Verona .3.5....17...... 301 
SIMON) Te fstelnye Sagi: : 1,034 Verplanck ....55.... 999 
Toddsville .....32.... 301 | Versailles ..... 39.... 290 
Tompkins Cove 54...1,201 | Vesper ........ 15.... 216 
Tonawanda ...22. 3} OM MIVIGHUCAL me ovencicenerers 45...2,076 
Town Line.. 122... .-. 301 | Vestal Center..45.... 301 
Treadwell ... 11146. Seer Oy [VCLOTAM chaps cjetes 50.... 401 
PREGNTON © ©.) 10 ccc Urisone ely) eA tciry ei Rape oee 26.... 881 
Mrenton i Malley hs. ccc Loo |) VACtOry = tress. US. . 215316 
Drides Hill....33.2.. 368 | Victory Mills. .:20.... 748 
Troupsburg . ait Sate i MVM Tee a ete clemi ed 30.... 201 
Trout Brook...46.... 201 | Voorheesville ..36.... 533 
Mrout River....2.... 214 
ray Bpetctelisrste eae gett Ww 
MGC AM Wa) scl seie ic cic : 
Trumansburg. a20R = -1,188 Waddington Rieveta Le tanayey ae: 
Truthville ....21.... 201 | Wading River. .61.... 397 
nmxctan es o21 302 ondtse) |) Walden fet)... 52...4,004 
Tuckahoe .....55...2,772 | Wales Center..22.... 290 
120111 re pee eas atieVallaicetyss at/s\. 41. 234 
MaMesasaa ls. eS9e ce LOL |) Wallkill 2025. 50.... 790 
Tupper Lake....2...3,057 Wial tomy os cleteran 46 3,102 
Tupper Lake Walwor th ....M2... 458 
Junction ..... ,.. 299 | *Wampsville ..16.... 212 
Perini tase oes: 5.... 349 | Wantagh .....60.... 710 
MuUrnWwOOd! .).\. 0: 50.... 301 | Wappingers 
Tuscarora ..... 45.... 201 Falls ..... --51...3,195 
Tuxedo Park...52...2,001 Warner Bedeieleerei= 15 --. 390 
BE TON Wet cs levee 28. 80s | Warnerville ...34.... 263 
Tyrone ... ‘42.. Ee 411 | Warrensburg ..19...2,109 
SiWiarsaw ese. 24 3,206 
U Wiarwick. (220). 52...2,218 
Washington 
Unadilla, s5.... 32...1,175 Hollow ..... 51.... 251 
Unadilla Forks 32...1,009 | Washington 
HOMVO mots. oh . 1,544 MIS © tere. c 6 3 5 iy ers) 
Union Center. .45..;. 201 | Washington- 
Union Grove...46.... 201 Wille) fi... 3... . 301 
Union Springs..13.... 798 Wassaic 251 
Unionville ... eke ... 351 | Waterford - 3,245 
Upper Jay. ‘Sec 50L | 2Waterloo o.../28.. 3:931 
Upper Nyack. 54. Saas b Water Mill....61.... 301 
WDA «20. “Tat: Coe bp wwaterport) 210s... set 
MUG CAT | cn ec 17..74,419 | *Watertown ....4..26,730 
Waterville ....17...1,410 
V Watervliet ....36..15,074 
SWatkins’ 2.5. : 42...2,817 
MaTATIC |e oc.es 0.8 48...1,219 | Watts Flats...38.... 400 
VERE I ee 55.... 690 | Waverly ...... 44...4,855 
Valley Cottage.54....280 | Wawarsing ....50.... 202 
Valley Falls...3%7....835 | Wayland ......41...1,392 
Valley Stream. 60. c “2, 709 | Webb Mills....43.... 206 
MEMOS: ci.4.c: ..42.... 360 | Webster ...... 11...1,032 
Van Etten..... 43....476 | Weedsport ....13...1,344 
Vanhornesville..6.... 350 | Wegatchie ..... mes pal () 
Vaan ees PASO EL e206) OWielIS ys ie acre ateced Uiolog atten 
Varysburg ....24....462 | Wells Bridge. ..32.... 260 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Wellsburg ... Senos ... 432 | Westhersfield 
Wellsville .... ve 382 Springs ,....24.... 206 
WIEBE teteve sicorete oe . 201 Wevertown LO eee 
West Bethany. a serelo) i) Wineéeler! sa .c5, 41...1,114 
West Wheelers ...... 14.... 311 
Bloomfield ..26....301 } Whippleville ...2.... 206 
Westburg ......13.... 851 | White Creek...21.... 560 
Westburg .....60....38% | Whitehall .. Bey Weemee: Ah ile | 
West Camp....50.... 251 | White Lake....49.... 198 
West Carthage. -4,..1,393 | White Lake 
West Chazy. s035 5 Corners: oseo. 1 Aa aL 
West Coxsackie. 47. *White Plains.55..15,949 
Westdale ..... 17. Whiteport ....50.... 690 
West Danby....29.. Whitesboro ...1%...2,37%5 
West Eaton....16. White Sulphur 
West Edmeston 32... Springs ......49.... 261 
Westernville AT... Whitesville ...40.... 398 
West! Halismiesf23. o.. Wihitfield 25.....4: 50.... 214 
Westfield ..... 38...2,985 | Whitney Point.45.... 744 
West Fort Ann 21.... 206 MAND Hee be ine see 28.... 200 
WiesE Hulton s34. soe kia aVWillet mares 30.... 685 
West Galway. eres Les VL Am Sort ne ore aera 
West Granville.21.... 311 | Williamstown .14.... 954 
West Hampton.61.... 448 | Williamsville ..22.. 1,105 
West Hampton Willow? Sc eererepere 50.. 200 
Begeh™ Haase 61.... 251 | Willowemoc ...49.... 251 
West Willowvale griAS a aN) 
Haverstraw .54...2,360 | Willsboro ...... 8...1,629 
West Hebron. .21.... 211 | Willseyville ...44.... 561 
West Hurley...50....521 | Wilmington ....8.... 575 
Wiest. Peale ce 47%.5.. 22 Wall S OTe pecienr 9.... 655 
West Leyden 5.... 612 rhe 5 
West Milton PAA oc El Tos to GBI 
West Monroe. .14....914 | Windsor Beach.11.... 411 
ie poeeand FES olden Bis L.|| NaAbouel ouch yi oreo » ook 
IWieste Nyack iodo 250) DWASCOMNiss cance 40 - 265 
WieStormy aston ie AD LG lle WWOlCOLty seers UPS 5 go Pal 
West Oneonta..32.... 299 | Wolcottsburg ..22.... 245 
Westons Mills..39....511 }| Wolcottsville ...9.... 811 
West Point....52...1,212 | Woodbourne ...49.... 351 
Westport tio. sees O92 || Woodbury, .. 22.60. 22. 366 
West Rush....11....220 | Woodhull .....41.::1 316 
West Woodstock ....50.... 351 
Salamanca ..39....532 | Worcester ....32...1,211 
West Sand Wut Gacone sober s C28 
IED ee ana .3%7.... 811 | Wrights 
West Cornersiersnicge aoa cilat 
Saugerties ..50....206 | Wurtsboro ....49.... 478 
ane Sayville. .61....921 | Wyoming .....24.... 526 
es 
Stephentown.37.... 381 Y¥ 
West Stockholm.1. 211 Vaphaniky seer 61...3,151 
Westtown .....52 21 Wonkers') oe: 55. 79, 803 
West Union. 41. ale ots MODI ois sacs ayeteins 25. - 612 
West Valley...39. "461 Yorkshire ... ..39.... 390 
Westville ...... 2...1,146 | Yorkville ..... 17.... 691 
West Youngstown ....9.... 555 
Walworth . 1B. ... 298 | Youngsville ...49.... 275 
West Webster. ke . 211 Z 
West Winfield: “Hd WAIELGHe sper eels 12.... 200 


NEW YORK STATE 


Having the Advantage of Age, Experience, Central Location, Ocean Shipping, Port of Landing, and 
Superior ‘Transportation Facilities. 


Examination of location, in a study of New York 
State, reveals why this is the foremost state in the 
Union in several respects. First, it is a large state, 
second it is an old state, third it has a healthy 
climate and fertile soil, and fourth, in means of 
transportation it is so accessible for immigration, 
and so favorably situated to reach all the best 
markets, with agricultural and manufactured pro- 
duction it is not surprising that there is a large 
population to the square mile, 


In fact, the surprise is that there is not a greater 
density of population. With every natural advan- 
tage, in productive soil, rivers, canals and railroads, 
with highly favorable climate, with a rapidly in- 
ereasing population calling for every agricultural 
product which can be raised, it is clearly evident 
that land must become much more valuable than 
it now is in all portions of the state. 


ADVANTAGE OF LARGE POPULATION. 


Density of population largely determines. real 
estate values. A small store space on Broadway, 
New York, or on State Street, in Chicago, will bring 
a large annual rental because so many thousands 
of people go by that store every day. It is true 
that goods may not increase in price, but the great 
number called for with some profit on each article 
sold is what brings the ultimate large profit. in 
the aggregate. 


Thus the vast increase in population throughout 
New York State means a greater and greater 
demand for food and a consequent greater profit 
because of the larger business. 

Only about one-half of the State of New York 
is under cultivation at the present time. And this 
with eight millions of people. When three milions 
more are added to the population and there is a 
third greater demand, the land to supply that 
demand for food must yet be a good deal more 
valuable. 


COMPETING WITH WESTERN LANDS. 


It is true that the opening of new western lands 
will increase the volume of foodstuff, but it will 
always cost a certain percent of income to trans- 
port goods, and the nearer to market the products 
are produced, the greater the saving on transpor- 
tation, the greater the profit on farm products, and 
the more valuable is nearby land. 


ADVANTAGE OF BEING NEAR MARKETS. 


With fertility of soil kept up, with all the up- to- 
date appliances in use for growing crops, it is not 
possible to conceive that far away land can be 
worth as much as that which is nearer to market. 
The nearby farmer is ahead of the western agricul- 
turist all the time in cost of transportation, and 
therein largely lies his profit. 
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New York Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


Before going West it is well for the land seeker 
to come into communication with real estate market 
conditions near him. — 

It may be well to buy a small place near a man- 
ufacturing city, go into intensive farming, culti- 
vate very thoroughly a small tract of land, raise 
what the people want, get it to market fresh and 
in the best possible condition. 

It seems folly for people to leave conditions which 
are as good at home as abroad, to go far away 
into a new land among strangers, when it is pos- 
sible to do as well or perhaps better in the imme- 
diate vicinity of where they have always lived. 

Another factor to be considered is the immense 
amount of manufacturing going forward in this 
state. If the family is large and the farm is 
small it is often of advantage to have opportunity 
for some members of the household to work in a 
nearby factory while others till the farm. 

What New York in manufacturing is, compared 
with the four greatest manufacturing states in 
the Union, is seen by the number of wage-earners 
which each state employs. Thus, Illinois had in a 
recent census, 879,486; Massachusetts, 488,399; 
Pennsylvania, 763,382, while New York had 856,- 
947, or nearly 100,000 more wage-earners employed 
than Pennsylvania. 


ONE-HALF OF THE STATE YET CULTIVATED. 


New York’s annual payroll to workmen in manu- 
factories was $4380,014,851. But this is only the 


beginning. With the harnessing of waters in the 
one hundred and thirty rivers in the State, with 
the development of electric power, as yet only 
commencing, we may imagine that New York, with 
only half its land surface under cultivation, will 
find room and opportunity for thousands of other 
land-seekers right here, within the boundaries of 
the State. 


In a journey throughout the State investigation 
shows that New York stands first in dairy prod- 
ucts and in number and value of nurseries. Broom 
corn has long been the staple of the Mohawk Val- 
ley, hops have been an important crop in Oneida, 
Madison, Otsego and Schoharie Counties. Wayne 
County produces more dried fruit than any county 
in the State, and is also famous for its oil of pepper- 
mint. Grapes are successfully grown in the lake 
region of the central part of the State, in the Val- 
ley of the Hudson, below the Highlands, and in the 
north shore of Long Island. 


Maple sugar is an important product in north- 
ern and central New York; and fruits, including 
apples, peaches, pears and strawberries are largely 
grown in the western counties north of the water- 
shed; while peaches are an important crop in 
Ulster County. Large tracts of land in the vicinity 
of New York City, and particularly on Long Island, 
are devoted to market gardening and dairying, and 
the inhabitants supply milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
vegetables, and small fruits to the markets of the 
metropolis. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURESQUE VIEWS. 


Another feature of New York which many people 
forget, and a multitude of people know nothing 
about, 1s the scenic attractions of the State. AS 
their beauties become known they are visited by 
thousands of tourists annually and great wealth is 
coming to the State from that source. We could fill 
a volume descriptive of New York pleasure resorts, 
but content ourselves with mention of only a few 
interesting points, thus: 


FIVE COUNTIES IN ADIRONDACKS. 


Adirondack Mountains, N. Y¥. Northeastern New 
York, comprising the Counties of Hamilton, Frank- 
lin, Essex and Clinton, is now known to sportsmen 
and pleasure-seekers as the Adirondacks. <A chain 
of mountains extends through the counties named, 
from northeast to southwest, on an elevated plateau, 
or ridge, which is nearly 2,000 feet higher than 
the surface of the Atlantic Ocean. Five of these 
mountains are remarkable for their height. Mount 
Marcy, the tallest, rises 5,337 feet above the sea- 
level; Mounts St. Anthony and McMartin are each 
estimated to be 5,000 feet, and Mounts Emmons and 
McIntyre, 4,000 feet above it. Owing to the irregu- 
larity of the mountain chain, and the consequent 
effect upon the country, the scenery is grand and 
romantic. The rivers Au Sable and Saranac, origi- 
nating in the recesses of the mountains, flow into 
Lake Champlain, on the east, while the Cedar and 
Boreas rivers, uniting with the headwaters of the 
Hudson, empty into that stream. There are numer- 
ous other rivers and creeks throughout the Adi- 
rondack region, with several ponds and lakes of va- 
ried magnitude, which add much to the grandeur 
and excellence of this famous resort. Game and 
fish are found within its borders. On the mountains 
abound groves and forests of ash, birch, beech, ma- 
ple, hemlock, spruce, cedar, tamarack, fir and white 
pine trees. Rapids and falls in the streams, which 
are principally navigable for light boats, add diver- 
sity to the rugged surroundings. Tourists are con- 
veyed by boats and footpaths to the numerous 
places of summer resort. Timber and iron ore form 
the principal staple productions of the Adirondack 
region, which is accessible by several railroad and 
water routes. 


LINE OF STEAMERS IN ADIRONDACKS. 


Blue Mountain Lake. In the Adirondack (N. Y.) 
Region, at the base of Blue Mountain, rising to a 
height of 3,824 feet, lies this beautiful sheet of 
water, which forms one of the finest attractions 
of this great resort. A line of steamers makes 
daily trips through this and the neighboring lakes, 
Raquette, Eagle and Utowana, a distance of twenty 
miles, and even twenty miles further, passing 
through Forked Lake and Long Lake to Saranac. 
Blue Mountain Lake is 3% miles long and 2 miles 
wide; Eagle Lake, 2 miles long and % mile wide; 
Utowana Lake, 3 miles long and 1 mile wide. 


DESCRIPTION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. By act of Congress, in 
1885, this great cataract became a national public 
park. The river is 383 miles long. Lake Erie is 
334 feet higher than Lake Ontario, into which the 
river empties. Within a mile above the falls the 
descent is 52 feet. The total width of the river at 
Goat Island is 4,750 feet. The height of the water- 
fall on the American side is 164 feet, and on the 
Canadian side about 150 feet. The new Niagara 
Suspension Bridge is 1,300 feet long, and 190 feet 
above the river. Its towers are each 100 feet high. 
The stairway beside the inclined railway has 290 
steps. Goat Island was so named from goats placed 
there about the year 1790 by Mr. John Stedman, 
who left them so uncared for during one winter 
that they died of exposure. There are seventeen 
islands in the river, near each other, above the 
Falls, all owned by the estate of Peter B. Porter, 
to whom the property was ceded by the State of 
New York in 1818. The height of the river bank 
at the Biddle Staircase is 185. feet. The old 
Suspension Bridge, 2 miles below the Falls, has 
a floor for the railway 60 feet wide, and the track 
is 258 feet above the river. The length of the 
bridge from the center of the towers at each end 
is 822 feet. The height of the towers on the Ameri- 
ean side is 88 feet, and on the Canadian side, 78 
feet. The width of the river at the whirlpool is 
800 feet, and its estimated depth is 250 feet. 


PLACID WATERS WITH 1,692 ISLANDS. 


Alexandria Bay, N. Y. At the approach of the 
St. Lawrence River, a short distance east of Kings- 
ton, Can., the tourist enters Alexandria Bay, quite 
as frequently designated ‘‘The Lake of the Thou- 
sand Isles,’’? and which extends down the St. Law- 
rence forty miles, with a breadth of five miles. 
The scenery on this lake is among the finest on the 
continent. Seattered here and there, everywhere 
throughout the placid waters, lie 1,692 islands, of 
every conceivable size and shape; some being mere 
rocky projections above the surface; others, nearly 
as small, covered with verdure, while others, of 
larger size, are luxuriant in shade trees and. grassy 
plats, and often lying in most attractive clusters. 
One is 12 miles in length and 2 miles wide. The 
beautiful color of the leaves and grass is attributed 
to the bountiful supply of water surrounding the 
islands. Lighthouses, indicating the frequent changes 
in the channel of the stream, add greatly to the 
picturesque diversity of the scenery; and on other 
islands have been erected elegant residences, with 
ornamental grounds. Hotels abound at _ several 
points, and boating, fishing and hunting offer variety 
and pleasure to the seeker of rest and recreation. 


RUGGED AND ROMANTIC DEEP GORGE. 


Watkins Glen, N. ¥Y. LHighty rods from Watkins 
Station, near the head of Seneca Lake, a vast gorge 
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New York Picturesque and Interesting Places to Visit 


in a tall, rocky bluff, 500 feet high, through which 
flows a noisy mountain stream, forms the glen, 
extending a disiance of about 8 miles. The scenery 
is rugged and romantic in the deep gorge, with 
cascades and towering rocks, a dark pool, narrow 
footpaths, hemlock trees, difficult stairways and a 
balcony overhanging the gorge; solitude and gran- 
deur distinguish the place, and the admirer of na- 
ture may here view it in its wildest phases. Promi- 
nent objects are the Mountain House, a chalet cot- 
tage, an iron suspension bridge across the gorge, an 
art gallery, Glen Cathedral (amphitheater 1,000 feet 
long), Rainbow Falls, Pluto Falls, Omega _ Falls, 
ete. Other glens in the vicinity present additional 
charms for the tourist. 


CHASM NEARLY TWO MILES LONG. 


Au Sable Chasm. Among the many remarkable 
features of the Adirondack region in New York, as 
described above, is a natural chasm in the Pots- 
dam sandstone, through which the Au Sable river 


‘flows from the northern termination of the Adiron- 


dack Mountains toward Lake Champlain. This 
channel is in some places nearly two hundred feet 
deep, and. overshadowed by cedar trees and taii 
precipices of varied shapes. At one point the chan- 
nel is only ten feet in width, while at another it 
expands to fifty feet. The chasm is nearly two 


miles long, and the dark and raging waters dash 
madly down shallow rapids, cascades and fall's, 
leaping in one place a distance of twenty ‘feet, and 
at another, sixty feet—the whole forming a scene 
that rivals the famous cataracts of mountain 
streams in Switzerland. The surroundings are as 
remarkable as the chasm itself, embracing views of 
mountain ranges and peaks, and Lake Champlain. 
The pleasure-seeker in this locality may enjoy fine 
drives and rambles, fresh air and good fishing 
stations, 


SOME OF THE FINEST SCENERY IN AMERICA. 


West Point, N. Y. The early history of the 
Union is intimately connected with this beautiful 
place on the west bank of the Hudson River, 52 
miles north of New York City. In the Revolution- 
ary War, the neighborhood bristled with forts 
built by Colonial troops. Above the river at an 
altitude of 600 feet may still be seen the ruins of 
Fort Putnam, and from that deserted fortress the 
tourist may view some of the finest scenery in 
America, The Government Military Academy and 
grounds, where so many great warriors have been 
educated, are finely located and ably maintained. 
Kosciusko’s Monument is a prominent feature at 
this delightful resort. 


LARGE AND SMALL LAKES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Miles Miles 
LAKES IN NEW YORK. long wide 
Avmiber Lake, Hamilton Co... oti cis ci we DARE Shotatol Vy 
Ballston Lake, Saratoga Co.......... a tebinie ater eye | 
Beaver River Lake, Lewis Co......... Lietetanateheene 1 
Black Lake, St. Lawrence Co......... ZO) Fetele cise 2 
Blodgett’s Pond, Wyoming Co......... arcavears 3% 
Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton Co..... Ole reesievete 2 
eS melrier Leaices) Wit TTeM: CO. aici o cccveeie: 0 sie ese Eyvaietiete tevses yy, 
Buonaparte Lake, Lewis Co......... North Dies. eieiatatews 3 
Canandaigua Lake, Ontario Co........ 15...% to1% 
@ayuea, Wake, (Cayuga CO~ acess coc sister 28... 28 to3% 
Catamount Lake, St... Lawrence Co.... 1%...... 1 
Marine laice, TUSSCR, COs. oe clsiccw asec es ebrs- otic oven aha wy 
Chautauqua Lake, Chautaiqua Co..... Uf See ire us} 
Ghass Wake, Clinton (Co.).\6 60s <s0.05 +. 6s Diedd cversnare 1% 
@roolked! ake; Yates: Co... wc. cs ees ssiiee ea tane ase ae 1% 
Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co...... Ola eyeuataletae 3 
ross lake, Onondaba Co... cic cceisaces ae Se SA 
Pare hake, Hamilton (Co... c<< ee .c ae ee Dit anes tetarey Ut 
Herm ake, Clinton CO... s0c-6 RAT Open Hh ovaiete lose) shanty 
Greenwocd Lake, Orange Co........... WHOS og coe 1 
Perrine iaice, NWeEsex, CO. . ssc. ccc see eee Distevana alte etal 
Horseshoe Pond, St. Lawrence Co.,... 1%...... ty 
Indian Pond, St. Lawrence Co........ ee reneteiteters Wy 
Hava make, Wyoming ‘Co. i... 0. ces one SOAs iets cl ekahe oS 
Jourdan Lake, St. Lawrence Co...... nen cicielel cyarere 
tees lake, Kalkaska Co. . ca. ccccs 0s Dy Deisletereiasteu: 
incon make, Mason Co:... 00.0% 1 ceo avene SCOTEEe ee 
Little Clam Lake, Wexford Co......... 3 Batelonctl! 
Mage daakke, “Tosco CO... 5.5 seine ss mtateca obo Gog 
Meee nice, KOKA) COM. oi fei camo ysis. | YBle eines A 
fps taative, Moalamazoo Co... .\ cle ee ts es wide weeds Y% 


Lower Saranac Lake, Franklin Co.... 


LAKES IN NEW YORK. Vics Miles 
Massewepie Lake, St. Lawrence Co... 2........ wy 
Minnewaska Lake, Ulster Co........ Om Meco n ot iy 
Mobonis Lake, \tiister: Coo..5 5 cote ees ioe apatites %y 
Mud Lake, St. Lawrence Co........:.. LiNGye ereweie te % 
Oneida Lake, Oneida Co........ Rd tea lene 20....4toT7 
Onondaga Lake, Onondaga Co......... Y Cert 4 
Oswegatchie Lake, Lewis Co.......... 2%.% tol 
Otiseo: Make; Onondaga Core .tuivenc ds cates eres % 
Otsego Lake, Otsego Co.............-.. Teas se % 
Owasco Lake, Cayuga Co........... pioiey bl eer tole 1% 
Owazenav Lake; Madison Coi..tt.:-..cs.e Ghaleue alae ab 
Rich “hake Dssex ore oak. 6 li eeanak MSG. Se %y 
Round Lake, Saratoga Co............. everarae sree 
StyResis Makes rHnanikilini Cori asin eee yy 
Saratoga Lake, Saratoga Co........... late ec teal s 3 
Schroon Lake, Essex Co....... BA Sin ate AO es OSs 
Schuyler Lakes Otseeor Coe asic cts,s bss alec i alere eiaheres 11% 
Seneeay lake, Seneca, Com. acicie ce sclo nike e SO aces wate 2 
Silver Bakes \Wivomilne) COs). os cers elect. MOCO 6.0 al 
Silver uhake y Clinton (Con ncmc cece chic tel Dial ana va aleve % 
Skaneateles Lake, Onondaga Co....... Says <i areca aoe 
Spitfire Lake, Franklin Co....... FueVeratene LT ick oat ote XG, 
Sylvia Lake, St. Lawrence Co......... DIG erotaele A, 
Paylor: Ponds | Clintonm orc. +0 se cies IEG renee ta Ip 
Topper’s Lake, Hamilton Co........... 6. Se geeeee 

| slrout ake, (Warren) Com as..0.+ s< BoobaS tier ere card y% 
- Trout Lake, St. Lawrence Co:......... 2 A A. 
Upper Chateaugay Lake, Clinton Co.. 8........ 1% 
Upper Saranac Lake, Franklin Co...... ae os 
Utawara Lakes, Hamilton Co........ ete vatepwwiata te ie Aleit 
Yellow Lake, St. Lawrence Co......... 4... See 


HISTORY, CLIMATE AND HIGHEST ALTITUDE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Altitude. Highest, Mount Marcy, in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, Essex County, 379 feet. 

Climate. Length of season from blooming of ap- 
ple trees to first killing frost, 174 days; though on 
Long Island it is twelve and one-half days longer 
and in St. Lawrence County twenty-two days shorter. 
The average summer temperature at Albany is 70.43 
degrees, at Buffalo 67.73, at New York 76.62. The 
average winter ‘temperature at Albany is 25.26, at 
Buffalo 26.28, at New York 31.938. Average yearly 
temperature of. State, 46.49. Average annual fall 
of rain and snow, State, 40.98 inches; at New York 
43.24 inches. Warmest temperature at Albany, 100 
above; coldest, 24 below; at New York, warmest, 
100 degrees above; coldest, 6 degrees below. 


Dimensions. Extreme length from north to south, 
810 miles; extreme breadth, from east to west, 320 
miles. 

History. Was one of the thirteen original states. 


Admitted to Union in 1788. Northern part of State 
explored by Champlain, 1609.’ New York Bay and 
Hudson river up as far as Albany visited by Hud- 
son in 1609. A fort built by the Dutch on Manhat- 
tan Island in 1613. Manhattan Island was bought 
of the Indians by Peter Minuet, the first Dutch 
governor, for 60 guilders, about $24, named New 
Amsterdam and settlement made thereon in 1625. 


Suffered from Indian wars, 1641. Captured by the 
English 1664, recaptured by the Dutch 16738. Charter 
granted by Charles II to Duke of York, covering 
Manhattan Island and other territory, and name of 
New Amsterdam changed to New York. Robert Ful- 
ton’s first steamboat voyage to Albany, 1807. In 
1812 steam ferry to Long Island opened and was 
introduced in 1825. Erie Canal opened and first 
boat from Buffalo, 1825. Croton Aqueduct com- 
pleted in 1842. First city railroad built in 1852 and 
Chrystal Palace opened in 1858. Tweed Ring bro- 
ken in 1871 and Brooklyn Bridge opened in 1883. 
Railroads, miles of, in State, 8,336.30. 


ATTRACTIVE LAKE AND RESORT. 


Saratoga Springs, New York. Widely known as 
a fashionable health resort and occasional aquatic 
display on the lake. See vopulation 12,6938. Located 
832 miles northwest of Albany. Contains 28 springs, 
ail powerfully charged with carbonic acid gas. Re- 
garded as valuable aids in curing cutaneous and 
liver diseases, dyspepsia and chronic affections of 
the bowels. Large quantities of the waters, es- 
pecially of the Congress, Empire and MHathorn 
Springs, are bottled and exported. Depth of High 
Rock Spring from top of the rock is 382 feet. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


STATE AND THE 100 COUNTIES OF NORTH CAROLINA 
With Their Boundaries 


5 Ih 7 5.76 


CY A Bia’ 
8768", i20\72 % 13°51 


LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATIONS OF NORTH CAROLINA COUNTIES. 

Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
mens Sunita Ashe. .19,074] 27...... Franklin. .24,692 | 53....... Yancey. .12,0%72 | 79.. .. Harnett. .22,174 
Alleghany.. 7,745| 28......... Nash..33,727 | 54..... McDonald. .13,588 | 80..... Wayne. .35,698 
.. Surry..29,705 | 29.. .. Edgecomb. .32,010 | 55........ Burke. .21,408 | 81........ Lenoir. .22,769 
ectciviners Stokes. .20,151] 30....... Marten..17,797 | 56...... Catawba. .27,918 | 82. ~.-- Craven. .25,594 
5.. Rockingham. .36,442| 31.... .... Bertie..23,039 | 57........ Rowan..3%7,521 | 83......... Jones 8,721 
Gitacts te Caswell. .14,858 | 32....... Chowan..11,303 | 58........ Swain. .10,403 | 84....... Pimlico.. 9,966 
ine ceieatetets Person. .17,356 | 33... .. . Mitchell. .17,245 Haywood. .21,020 | 85......... Union. .33,277 
Be kcrcls Granville. .25,102 | 34.. ...... AS ETY cisieivisicie ce Buncombe. .49,798 | 86......... Anson. .25,465 
Oi erases Vance. .19,425 | 35...... Caldwell. .20,579 Graham.. 4,749 | 87..... Richmond. .19,673 
UW scacdon Warren. .20,266 | 36..... Alexander. .11,592 Cherokee. .14,136 | 88.......... ELOKG) o cne eres 
De tes os Halifax. .37,646| 37........ Iredell. .34,315 xe lay: 3,909 | 89... Cumberland. .35,285 
12.. Northampton. .22,323 | 38 ers Davie. .13,394 | 64........ Macon. .12,198 | 90.. Sampson. .29,982 
Sr ockehetere Hertford. .15,436| 29... .. Davidson. .29,404 Ate set Jackson, le;098)| (Ole e aan Duplin. .25,442 
se OS ARS ocean Gates. .10,455 | 40. . Randolph..29,491 | 66.. Transy lvwania.< VAIOL 1) 98.0.4. Onslow. .14,125 
15. Perquimans. .11,054] 41...... Chatham. 1223635 67.... Henderson. .16,262 | 93...... Carteret. .13,776 
16... Pasquotank. .16,693 | 42..... Wiake- A63;22 9 GS is eticiers Polk.. 7,640 | 94... . Scotland. .15,363 
Camden... 5,640] 43.. Johnson. ‘41, 401 | 69.... Rutherford. .28,385 | 95.. Robeson. .51,945 
Currituck.. 7,693] 44....... . Wilson. "28/269 70..... Cleveland. .29,494 | 96........ Bladen. .18,006 
Watauga. .13,556 | 45.. 5 Greene. .13,083 | 31....... Lincoln. .17,132 | 97........ Pender. .15,47%1 
mi tene ay stelle Wilkes. .30.282 | 46... Pitt. .36,340 22th... Gaston. 37,063 | 98;..... Columbustace ies 
aye irare rie Yadkin. .15,428 | 47...... Beaufort. .30,877 | 73... Mcklenburg. .67,031 | 99. New Hanover. .32,037 
4 aPC ERO Forsyth. .47,311 | 48... Washington. .11,062 | 74...... Babarrus. .26,240 | 100 Brunswick. .14,432 

Guilford. .60,497 | 49........ baat Se lta) |W ier Gon oon Stanly. .19,909 
AlamanCerr acSvelen |) OO )cccicicveterern Dare.. 4,841 | 76... Montgomery. .14,967 Total........2,206,056 

Orange. .15,064| 51....... Hyde.. 8,840 | 77.... .» Moore. .17,010 

Durham. §35:26G6) | 522 4. os La dison se ZONES2i ll 1eSiecieteis se ncleretene Lee. .11,376 


North Carolina Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 

Astlam tie teenie 93 . 524 | *Beaufort .....93...2,483 | Bladenboro 96.... 2%6 
Aberdeen ..... WHisiecs 1894 1) Atllander freer Shiab43) [Bee Most. sacesOo-ce O05 | eliemont eset 60.... 200 
Advance” sts <0 s SSeS 28s Aurorala.c ee. 47 440 | Bee Tree ......60.... 206 | Blowing Rock. .19.... 261 
MHOSKIC! ese ce WS S50 OSE WUASVON Ven src Belhaven .....47 - 863 | Boardman ..... 98.... 496 
*Albemarle ....75...2,166 | Ayden Belmont) Since Wz 1,176 | Boonville ..... 21... ae8e 
Altamahaw .24.... 366 | Aydlett Bensonireersciterer- 43 . 86 IB Aacadons 6 69. 209 
Andrews «cr. << 62.... 936 Bessemer City.72 1,529 | *Brevard ..... 66. 919 
AIETET! Me \aleleietets 49.2... 22 Bethel Maleievenrs's . 469 | Bridgeton ..... 82. 348 
Ansonville ..86.... 486 | *Bakersville ...33. 416 | Biscoe ..... : 265 | Bridgewater ...55. 280 
IS OXe ayers je eile care (WANE Seely bd sys Salo cola oo 47.... 283 | Black Creek... 219 | Brookford ....56. 725 
SA SHIDOLO! «vs os 40...1,865 | Battleboro .28.... 211 | Black Moun- *Bryson City...58. 612 
*Asheville ..... 60. .18,762 | *Bayboro ..... 84.. 370 ESP LNT Mc aperevenavene $11 ' Buffalo City... .50. 200 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same |} 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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North Carolina Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Pop. 


Bines Creek....79.... 249 
SUG LAW. <a cia che sD binvelee 

Burlington -24...4,808 
=Burnsville. <..53.... 422 
Buxton .......50.... 366 


Towns Loca. 


eee 


Cameron <. os. V7. 
WANIEOMIN sca ers.05 050 
@Wapelsie® occ cs. 76. 
Caroleen ......69.. id, 892 
PGAPEMAL ES: “sc.cfesié bc sn i 863 
(CEA AS bopeoobEs -stogecioLs: 
COREA Ga cOemO pion | UACHeEE Ly 
Castalia .......28.... 219 
Catawba ......56.... 222 
Gedarfalls .....40..... 222 
Central Falls...40.... 590 
Cerro Gordo... .98.... 323 
Chadborun ....98...1,242 
Chapel Hill....25...1,149 
SCharilotte —42,. J%3. oL0n 
Cherryfield ....66. 208 
Cherryville ... 272) =i: 153 
China Grove...5%.... "852 
Chinquapin -915... 295 
Claremont ... ‘56... woe 208 
Clarkton --96.... 276 
Clayton, <2. 20.43). 01,400 
Cleveland ..... 57.... 426 
Cleveland Mills.70.... 462 
Cliffside .......69 1,096 
RC IMMtON! = see ese ‘90. ; eee 101 
Clyde. see acces DOs. . S44 
Colington .....50.... 269 
*Columbia .,..49.... 848 
COMO cee sree LO 

*Concord ... 


Contentnea ... 
Conway ~....... 
Cooleemee ....38...2,060 
Cordova .......8%7.... 650 
Cornelius =< 6de00- O05 
Cover City..02..282.... 308 
Cranberry .....34.... 496 
Creedmoor -8.... 324 


-45.... 246 
-12.... 237 


Creswell ......48.... 329 
GWromly Rio sieve 0 -990.0< 289 
Cullasaja .....64.... 250 


Cumberland ...89.... 320 
Cumnock HS weoO 


*Currituck ... et Sie --- 260 
D 
DEANE) area ee 5 qeuoues : 
SPaAmbury: N...%/5< . 490 
Davidson ..... 173. . 11,056 
Davis! cc. s ip ae -.. 250 
Day Brook.. meres Olin sepo09 
Denton) J..0..--39.... 320 
DEINCIO ale Acroeien & SeeRty 1 5y-4 
Dillsboro: *<....65....2'77 
BDODSONY os. '0s Bes ss 860 
IDO Va nigoneene ee ey: 
Draper .........5...1,000 
PIGEON vein. c ic evcian (Dee oe 200 
MOTUS ietereciecs cic 79.... 500 
Dictate eee a 6 fle 823 
*Durham ......26. :18; 241 
E 

Earleys ....... 13.... 360 
East Durham..26 .1,508 
East Kings 

WOMTMTAIMG 2.420. o SSS 
East Lake ....50.... 606 
East Laurin- 

[OTT Pee pee 94.... 5779 
East Lumber- 

POW hes ae Sic 95.... 881 
East Monbo....37. 250 
East Spencer... 2020.01,929 
*Edenton .... 5532) + 25489 
*Hlizabeth City.16.. ‘3, 412 
STDIN TAU feos i's ico. 3.... 886 
Me Park. ..6 342... 337 
Ellenboro ..... 69.... 293 
Elm City ......44.... 590 
Elmgrove .....41.... 260 
Elon College...24.... 226 
1D} 0c (2 6 Lr ee 1 a FE arena 
Engelhard .....51.... 390 


Evergreen .... ‘i198. oe. 248 


Hair eS lutte... 98 
LOE ih ot) Ko Dee 51 
Fairmont . SHS oe 


441 
- 660 
432 


Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. 
Fairmont: .....95.... %730 

Faison ........91.... 519 | La Grange.....81...1,007 
Faith .........5%.... 808 | Lake Comfort. A! be Bae "360 


Fallston ......70....290] Lake Landing.51.... 320 
Farmville .....46.... 816] Landis ........5%.... 226 
SS Ae .-89...7,045 | Lasker ........12...1,203 
Flat Rock. Gldielelsie 308 Lattimore .....70.... 267 
Forest City. 369) .-1,592 | Laurel Hill... .94. 350 
Fort Landing.. CO biaola "366 ‘Laurinburg . ae 1194 ~ 112,322 
Four Oaks.....43....329] Lawndale .. 350 


*Franklin .....64.... 379 | Leaksville .... 1,127 
Franklinton ...27.... 809 | Leasburg .......6.... 390 
Franklinville ..40.... 566] Leechville .....47.... 250 
Fremont ......80.... 951] *Lenoir .......35...3,364 
MOWAT AM syecicis ce cea 
oe Bewiston’? .3. 2332: 22) 262 
Garner ........42.... 284] *Texington _./ 139. .4,163 
*Gastonia .....72...5,759| Liberty .......40.... 474 
*Gatesville Reeds os 2208 Lilesville ......86.... 386 
Gibson eee ee -94.... 820 *Lillington ... 79. ... 380 
Gibsonville ....23...1,162 | Tilly ...... were esate ae S90 
Gilkey -++e---69.... 220 | *Lincolnton Spordlne ape aie) 
Glen Alpine ...55.... 308] Tinnville ......34. 11-250 
Gold Hill .....57.... 304] Littleton ee Se ti 
*Goldboro .....80. . 107 Long Island....56. a 
Goldston eeccece 41.... 240 Longview 3S as 
z@ranam= ween 24...2,504 *Louisburg .. 
Granite Falis...35.... 381 Howcleanea 
Granite Quarry. 57.... 363 | Lucama 
*Greensboro ...23. 115, 895 | *Lumberton .95. 
*Greenville ....46...4,101 Tym See oeG8s ne 2 290 
Grifin RE Re BOE s 200 


Grifton ese si or c4 Gc cen 


M 
Grimesland ....46.... 330] McAdenville ...72.. 
Grover Siie.ce 1-405... 209 | Madison’ ....... 5.. 
Guilford Col- Magnolia ...... 91.. 
UVES). Soo GootrOn Boon Oro | | Mintelseiid sehen aoa 
Guilin erciene -.-41.... 200] Manly ...... raidiene 
Gum Neck.....49.... 896 | Manns Harbor. .50.. 
*Manteo miatohels 5 
ENlanionwearereee 154. “ 


H 
oaonoolli be 


*Halifax ... 314) Marlborough...46.... 225 
Hamilton .....30.... 452 | *Marshall .... 52. ... 802 
Epamilet® cesyeiare 187. Se Si Mars! EMM. occ de. fc. COL 
Harbinger ....18....528] Marshville -..-85.... 449 
Hardin Mills..72....230| Matthews .....73.... 396 
Harkers Island.92.... 290 | Maxton ----95...1,321 
Harlow .......93.... 210 | Mayesworth ...72 . 200 
Harmony ......37.... 290] Mayodan .. 5 
Hatteras ......50.... 690] Maysville ... 
Haw River.....24...1,290] Mebane ....... 
Hazelwood ....59....428]| Merry Oaks....41.... 769 
Helton Dao dieedle ce 2-226) Middlesex: 22.5 28.... 467 
*Henderson ....9...4,503 | Middle Swamp.96.... 220 
*Hendersonville.67...2,818 | Milton ......... 6.... 419 
Henrietta .....29...1,856] *Mocksville....38...1,062 
*Hertford .....15...1,841] *Monroe ...... 85. . .4,082 
Hickory .......56...3,716 | Mon Swamp. ere - 202 
Hiddenite ../.:36.::.'250| *Montezuma...34.... 254 
Highland Park. 73...1,560 | Mooresville Evans . 3,409 
Highlands .....56....487| Morehead ae: 93...2,039 
Highlands .....64.... 267] *Morganton “9D. 2 ats th2 
Highpoint ....23...9,525 | Mortimer...... 35.... 261 
Highshoals ....72...1,602 Morven _ aravedsrate 86 - 498 
*Hillsboro .....25.... 857 | Mountain 
Hollysprings...42.... 261 WIEVAGL GC sao0n 72.... 346 
Hookerton ....45.... 204] Mt. Airy ....... 3...3,844 
Hooverhill ....40.... 220] Mt. Gilead . 76.... 123 
Hot Springs ...52.... 443] Mt. Holly .....%2.... 526 
Howard .......19.... 226] Mt. Olive .....80...1,071 
Hudson .......35.... 411] Mt. Pleasant...74.... 753 
Huntdale ......33.... 280 fe eek. S005 “98. sists ais 
Huntersville ..%73.... 5§ OVO Charette : 2 
F “s pee Murfreesboro ..13.... 809 
I Murphy: c\ie-ceG2e0e. O28 
Icemorlee .....85.... 398 N 
J *Nashville ....28.... 750 
*Jackson ......12....527| *Newburn .....82...9,961 
*Jacksonville ..92....505 | New London...75.... 312 
James City ....82...1,237 | Newport ...... 93... . 321 
Jamesville ....30.... "398 Newton ...... 56...2,316 
Jarvisburg ....18.... 490] No. Charlotte. .73...1,500 
Jonesboro .....%77.... 799 | No. Wilkesboro.20. . .1,902 
Jonesville ..... 21.... 280] Norwood ......75.... 928 
Juniper ..... SBOE 280 
K O@KACItyi < cicke 5 30.... 251 
A Ocracoke .....51.... 680 
Kannapolis ....74.... 566] Ola Fort ......54.... 778 
ESeIPOrG! ecisc.cc 31.... 316 Olditrapss ceoeniiaess 390 
*Kenansville ..91.... 270 Olin SAD GRA REY ee mE) 
Kenly .........43.... 726 | Oriental ....1..84.... 645 
Kernersville ...22...1,128 +OxtOrduccene eee Steels 


Kings Moun- 

tainy Paces -70...2,218 
*Kinston ......81...6,995 
Kittrell Se aowango cy 
Kitty Hawk ...18.... 350 
Knotts Island..18.... 892 


Pantego .25.0...4. 
Parkewood 42 
Parkton! ec cse «ODo6 


Parmele .......30.. 
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. 324 
290 
219 
272 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Peachland.....86. 232 
Bee Deel ae: 86. 7 28 
Pembroke 95.... 258 
Pikeville 80.... 210 
Pilot Mountain..3.... 652 
Pine Level ....43.... 394 
Pinetops) hese. 29... 211 
Pinetown ...... 47. 412 
Pineview ...... 419.... 262 
PinevAllew cia cate cca ieve 688 
Pinnacle .......4.... 402 
*Pittsboro .....41.... 502 
*Plymouth ee ,165 
Point Harbor. whist a "290 
Polktonet. es: G ‘86 22 28% 
Polloksville sole ere ee 
Romonae eee 23.... 560 
Poplar Branch.18.... 200 
Powells Point..18.... 466 
Princeton .... Rage 22s OD4 
Princeville ....29.... 627 
Proctor Giciece 58.... 290 
Bun gO) wae cece ckalee eer 09 
R 

*Raeford 2.1.3 .88...« 580 
Raleigh 

(capital) ....42..19,218 
Ramseur ...... 40...1,012 
Randleman ....40...1,950 
Red Springs ...95...1,089 
Reidsville ...... 5...4,82 
HOGISS Vey eiee 35.... 370 
Richfield {oec. 75.... 210 
Richlands ..... 92 - 445 
Rich Square...12.... 367 
Ridgeway ..... 10.... 250 
Roanoke 

Rapidsn seer -1,670 
Roberdell ..... 87. S86 "422 
Robersonville ..30.... 616 
*Rockingham...87. .2, 155 
Rocky Mount. 29... .-. 805 
Rocky Mount 

MODES Teh ga .5 28.... 480 
Rocky Point...97.. 390 
FRUOD Cr eaisietelerehere 48.... 819 
Rosehille ses. ol 364 
Rowdanid Wes. We alas CheiC 
SROSDOROM eee 7...1,425 
ROXObe eee oe 31l.... 491 
Royal Cotton 

WOU aan a ane 4 Pde ne CPAy) 
iRuolsobel oA code oben Goo fai 
Rural Hall's... 32252... 309 
Rutherford ....55.... 208 
*Rutherfordton.69. ..1,062 
Saginaw ...... 34 . 300 
Saint Helena... .97.... 250 
Saint Pauls....95.... 419 
Nalem yan seme 22...5,d00 
*Salisbury -57...7,153 
Saluda. nee 68.... 235 
Sandy Ridge....4.... 250 
sSantordimseee 77: 2 2,282 
Scotland Neck.11...1,726 
Scranton’ eo. ‘DL. ..- 200 
Seaboard ...... 12 . 280 
Selma 5 cc.2 he cs 43 1,331 
Sevensprings ..80 . 208 
*SHEeMDY. salsiceee 70 3,127 
Shelmerdine ...46.... 400 
Shorey hiss ral aa BAS 
Silver’ Cityood.n 41... 895 
*Smithfield - 43...1,3847 
*Snowhill 2252. 45.... 450 
Sound yetetoer 48.... 300 
South Biltmore.60.... 238. 
South Creek...47.... 826 
Southern Pines. G7. ... 542 
South Mills....17.... 390 
*Southport ...100...1,484 
Southside ..... G1.... 290 
South Wades- 

DOL OMearacieictstovs 86.... 202 
South Wash- 

INE COM) Wie ce Oe acne eOG 
Spencer paseo: 57...1,915 
SUAVE Saveakectcn. ae ng = Gi006 
Spring Hope...28...1,246 
Stanley ..... tee. work 
Stantonsburg . 44 . 204 


LEO 6 


*Statesville 


Steeds 


Stoneville 
Stony Point.... 


Stovall 


o- 


37. 
t aaleaaieds 
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North Carolina Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
StwObsiy.tee ces 70.... 306 Vv 
Stumpypoint ..50.... 206 | Valdese ....... 55.... 208 
Sugar Grove...19.... 260 | Valmead ...... 3D. « 466 
Sunbury... .14.... 208 | Vanceboro ....82.... 391 
Swansboro ....92.... 390] Vandemere ...84.... 296 
Swepsonville ..24....441 | Vaughan ......10.... 420 
Ane beeanoenonacdoe Ulls | hide) Iomooncvamontacon tk 
T WwW 

Tamarack ....19.... 247 | *Wadesboro ...86...2,376 
STarDOLOM antes 29...4,129 | Wakefield .....42.... 287 
*Taylorsville ..36.... 662 | Wake Forest...42.. 1,443 
Thomasville ...39...3,877 | Walkertown ..22.... 460 
ME Uae ons a Meats Sy ite) | WEI Kee Aa Oo 91.... 444 
ETrenton: | ese'se1 $3520. S08 |) Walnut) g.cc.jct. es 52.... 215 
AU UILLY: cs ae sarcetese 40.... 332 | Walnut Cove....4.... 480 
POTS OVNTW is moet eae too 76...1,055 | Wanchese ..... 50.... 803 
Adwidevel Wa ton toes 68.... 760 | *Warrenton ...10.... 807 
Tuckertown -76. 260 | Waxhaw ...... 5... 602 
SENET) cis vse nue eee BP 590 | *Washington 4%. . 16,210 


Touns 


Loca. Towns Loca. Pop. 


Pop. 


Wie Ba nie svale leer 97. 2047 (0 Walson’) Jas)... 21 44...6,717 
Waxham ~....% S54... 602) SWindsore. 3... 3l . 684 
*Waynesville ..59...2,011 | Winfall .......15.... 289 
Weaverville ...60.... 442 | Wingate ......85.... 353 
*Webster .-...65.... 301 | *Winston- 
Weldon .....-- 11 1,999 Salem .......22..1%7,167 
iWiendell) fiesa: 42-5 759 | Winterville ...46.... 484 
*Wentworth ....5.... 252 | *Winton ......13.... 62 
West Durham..26...2,007 | Woodard ......31.... 303 
West Hickory..56.... 846 | Woodland .....12.... 321 
West Lumber- W oodleigh feel Sree 
ROT ee ee ee 95.... 231 | Worthville ....40.... 393 
Whitakers ....29.... 755 | Wysocking ....51.... 801 
Whiteplains ....3.... 251 5 
*Whiteville ...98...1,368 | *Yadkinville ..21.... 432 
\igennene® Aarabo 75...1,502 | *Yanceyville ...6.... 338 
Wihittier 3 seis 5S8.... 216 | Youngsville\ 2.2 een aeen 
*Wilkesboro ..20.... 799 
*Williamston ..30...1,574 | Zebulon ....... 42.... 483 
*Wilmington ..99..25,748 | Zephyr ......... 3. a OS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A State in Which Was Made the First Settlement in the United States. 


A publication entitled “The Sketch Book of North 
Carolina” is sent to us by the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for the advantage of land 
seekers in ‘“‘The Old North State’’ we quote freely 
from its pages. 


The first settlement in the New World was made 
in North Carolina. 


In 1584 Sir Walter Raleigh sent out two boats 
to explore as much as _ possible of this continent 
and the first land sighted was on the coast of North 
Carolina, near Cape Fear. After beating alongs the 
coast about a week they anchored in Ocracock In- 
let, near a beautiful island called by the Indians 
W ohokon, 


PRAYER AND THANKS. 


At midday on the 138th of July, 1584, after a 
prayer of thanks that the flag of England was about 
to float over broader realms, Captain Amadas took 
-possession of the land in these words: 


“We take possession of this island in the right 
of the Queen’s most excellent majesty, as rightful 
Queen and Princess of the same, to be delivered 
over to the use of Sir Walter Raleigh, according 
to Her Majesty’s grant and letters patent under 
Her Highness’ great seal.” 


The Indians gave them welcome and tried to 
make their stay comfortable. After acquiring as 
much information as possible the expedition re- 
turned to Ergland, taking along as curiosities of 
the new land twvo Indians, potataes and smoking 
tobacco. Queen Elizabeth was greatly pleased with 
the report of Raleigh’s captains and named the land 
Virginia, in honor of herself, the ‘‘Virgin Queen.”’ 


A COLONY SENT BY RALEIGH. 


Raleigh the next year sent out a colony of 108 
men to make a permanent settlement. These colon- 
ists landed on Roanoke Island, on the 26th of July, 
1585. There they built a few cabins, fortified them 
and called their new home the ‘City of Raleigh.” 
Becoming reduced in numbers and finding the In- 
dians hostile, this colony returned to England with 
one of the exploring expeditions sent out by _ Sir 
Francis Drake, who visited them with a large fleet. 
There the first English settlement in the new world 
was abandoned and the City of Raleigh left ten- 
antless. 


Not discouraged, Raleigh sent out another fleet 
containing 150 men, women and children. These 
colonists brought with them farm tools and came 
determined to make themselves a home in the new 
country. John White was the governor of this 
colony. 


Among these colonists was Eleanor Dare, daughter 
of Governor White. On the 18th of July, Mistress 
Dare gave birth to a daughter, the first English- 
speaking child born in America. In honor of the 
colony, this child was named Virginia Dare. After 
a stay on the island, Governor’ White felt impelled 
to return to England to get supplies for the col- 
onists, and to try to enlarge their numbers. Upon 
representations of White, unwearied Raleigh again 


A Region Where a Colony Was 
Established, Every Member of Which Disappeared and Was Never Heard of Afterwards. 


loaded two ships to take aid to the Roanoke col- 
onists. But for one reason or another, White was 
long delayed. When at last he reached Roanoke, 
not a sign of the colonists that he had left there 
could be seen. Three years had passed between 
his going and his coming, and on his return he 
found the City of Raleigh as overgrown and deso- 
late as it had been at his first visit. Upon a tree 
the single word ‘‘Croatan’’ had been rudely carved. 
Before White’s sailing for England, he had directed 
the settlers to carve upon a tree the name of any 
place that they might find it necessary to move to. 
No trace of the lost colonists was ever found, and 
White returned to England. It is said that Raleigh 
sent out at least five separate expeditions to search 
for the lost colony. With their disappearance, at-* 
Lee at colonization of that part of the coast 
ceased. 


The attempts of Sir Walter Raleigh having sig- 
nally failed, no further attempts at colonization 
were made for three-quarters of a _ century. In 
1629, a charter was granted by Charles I of Eng- 
land to Sir Robert Heath of the Southern part of 
Virginia, latitudes 81 degrees to 386 degrees, under 
the name, in honor of that king, of Carolina. As 
Heath did nothing under it, a renewal was granted 
in 1668 to eight Lords Proprietors, and an en- 
largement to 36 degrees 30 seconds and 29 degrees, 
two years afterwards. The first permanent settle- 
ment in the limits of North Carolina was cailed 
the County of Albemarle. The Lords Proprietors 
appointed Governors of Albemarle, and then Gov- 
ernors, or Deputy Governors, of North Carolina until 
1728. Seven of them then sold their interests to the 
Crown, Lord Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville, 
yielding the right of government, but retaining his 
one-eighth interest in the land of all Carolina, In 
1744 he obtained a grant in severalty of about one- 
half of North Carolina, next to the Virginia line. 
The colony was ‘therefore under the Crown from 
1728 to the Revolution. 


Its topography may be best conceived by picturing 
to the mind’s eye the surface of the State as a 
vast declivity, sloping down from the summits of the 
Smoky Mountains, an altitude of nearly 7,000 feet, 
to the level of the Atlantic Ocean. The Smoky 
Mountains constitute a part of the great Appala- 
chian chain which here attains its greatest height; 
the greatest indeed, in the United States, east of 
the Rocky Mountains. This slope is made up of 
three wide extended terraces—if that term may 
be allowed; the first a high mountain plateau— 
distinguished as the Western or Mountain Section; 
the second, a submontane plateau, distinguished 
as the Middle Section or the Piedmont Plateau _ re- 
gion; the third, the Atlantic plain, distinguished as 
the Low Country or the Coastal Plain region, and 
that part from the head of the tides downward as 
the Tidewater section. From the first to the sec- 
ond section there is a sharp descent through a few 
miles only of not less than 1,500 feet; from the 
middle to the low country a descent of about 200 
feet: through the two latter, however, there is @ 
constant downward grade. 


THE MOUNTAIN REGION. 
Broadly considered, the mountain section may be 
treated as a high plateau bounded on the east by 


North Carolina Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


the irregular chain known as the Blue Ridge, ex- 
tending across the State in a general direction from 
northeast to southwest, until, reaching the south- 
eastern border of Henderson County, it turns to the 
west and forms for a long distance part of the 
southern boundary of the State, passing at length 
by a southwest projection into the State of Georgia, 
and again reuniting with the chain of the Smoky 
Mountains, to which it had made near approach on 
its entry into North Carolina in the counties of 
Ashe and Watauga. 


The average elevation of the Blue Ridge is nearly 
4,000 feet, though on the southern and northern 
extremities it drops to 38,000 feet; its lower gaps 
being a little above 2,000 feet over the main level 
of the Piedmont country. 


The western boundary of this division is that 
long chain known under the various names of the 
Tron, the Smoky, and the Unaka Mountains, and 
forming the dividing line between North Carolina 
and Tennessee and enclosing with marked definite- 
ness the plateau of Western North Carolina. The 
area of this division approximates 6,000 square 
miles. The plateau is the culminating region of 
the Appalachian system, and contains not only its 
largest masses, but also its highest summits. The 
elevation of some of the peaks is as follows: 


Mitchell’s Peak, 6,711; Clingman’s Dome, 
Mount Buckley, 6,599; Mount Love, 6,443. 


In all there are forty-three peaks of 6,000 feet 
and upwards. There are eighty-two mountains 
which in height exceed 5,000 feet, and an innumer- 
able number exceeds 4,000 feet. The general con- 
tour of all these mountains is gentle, the summits 
generally presenting smooth, rounded outlines. The 
mountains are covered with deep rich soil, and 
clothed with ‘massive forests to their tops. There 
is little hazard in saying that there is nowhere in 
any of the other States an equal area of land cov- 
ered with timber trees of such various kinds, and 
of such value. The walnut, tulip trees (poplars), 
and oaks attain a size that would hardly be credited 
by one who had not seen them. The preservation 
of this magnificent forest is due to the fact that it 
has hitherto been inaccessible to transportation. 
Within the past few years much of it has been 
brought into connection with the markets of the 
world. One railroad line passes entirely through 
this section and another branching off at Asheville, 
and leading to the extreme southwest of the State, 
is now completed. Into the northwestern part of 
the State also a railroad has been completed and 
others projected. 


DIFFERENT SOILS AT DIFFERENT 
ELEVATIONS. 


On the various levels of this great State may 
be found a soil adapted to waried agricultural pro- 
ductions, and a delightful climaté, as attested by 
_ the many pleasure and health resorts in the State. 


6,660; 


We urge those who would acquaint themselves 
with the possibilities in this State to address the 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., for the 
sketch book of the State. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Altitude. Highest, Mt. Mitchell, in the Appala- 
chian range of mountains, extreme western part of 
the State, 6,711 feet. 


Climate. Average January temperature at Char- 
lotte, 51 degrees above. At Wilmington, 47. Aver- 
age July temperature at Charlotte, 79; at Wil- 
mington, 78. Warmest at Charlotte, 102; at Wil- 
mington, 103. Coldest at Charlotte, 5 degrees below 
zero; at Wilmington, 5 degrees above zero. Average 
annual rainfall at Wilmington, 54.3 inches. 


Dimensions. Extreme breadth, east and west, 520 
miles. Extreme length, north and south, 200 miles. 
Area, 52,250 square miles. 


History. One of the thirteen original States to 
adopt the National Constitution and enter the 
Union, in 1789. Colonization and some dwellings 


erected on Roanoke Island in 1584-7, through col- 
onists sent out from England by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
but colony abandoned. (See account in general de- 
scription.) First permanent settlement made at Al- 
bemarle, 1653. The Carolinas were made one prov- 
ince in 1665 by grant of charter by Charles II. 
About 1700 the province divided into North and 
South Carolinas, and separate governments were 
organized, followed by large immigration of Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish. From 1729 up to the .Revolution 


North Carolina was ruled by successive governors 
appointed by the English king. 


LIVE STOCK, COTTON AND RICE. 


Three-fourths of the inhabitants of the state are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, cotton and rice 
being staple products of the eastern part of the 
state, live stock, buckwheat and other north tem- 
perate zone products pertain to the mountain 
region. In one section or another of the _ state 
may be found every agricultural product grown 
between the Great Lakes and the Gulf, except the 
orange, Indian corn occupies the largest acreage 
and this and the other cereals are common to all 
sections. Cotton is~ raised in two-thirds of the 
counties. It is the chief market crop of the eastern 
and of the southern half of the middle region, In 
the northern part of the state tobacco replaces cot- 
ton as a market crop. 


THE FISHING INTEREST. 


The fisheries of the eastern rivers and sounds 
are large and profitable, and give employment to 
several thousand persons. There are about 3,000 
miles of railway in the state. There are 1,000 miles 
of waterway open to steamboat navigation, includ- 
ing rivers, bays, sounds and canals. 


THE MINING INTERESTS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mining has long given occupation to a portion of 
the population. Gold was first discovered in 1819 
and between that date and 1850 many gold and 
copper mines were opened in the middle and west- 
ern sections. In the last few years mining indus- 
tries have received a new impulse. Iron ores are 
mined on a considerable scale for export and sev- 
eral new gold and copper mines have been opened, 
and the amount of the various mining industries is 
increasing very notably. Mica mining began sev- 
eral years -ago in the mountain region and has 
grown to a considerable importance, much the 
larger part of this material found in commerce be- 
ing produced here. 


FOREST TREES IN LARGE VARIETY. 


The whole area of the state was 
originally forest-covered and about two-thirds of 
it is yet in primitive condition. The great variety 
of soils together with the wide range of climate, 
gives rise to a remarkably rich and varied flora. 
The important trees are the oak, pine, maple, 
hickory, magnolia and birch. Among the trees are 
many valuable and popular cabinet woods, such as 
walnut, holly, cherry, ash, cedar, birds-eye maple, 
sycamore, ete. These forests are rapidly increasing 
in value as those of the northern states disappear 
and as the demand for timber increases, 


THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


One of the most beautiful regions on the earth is 
Western North Carolina. In this delightful portion 
of the State are numerous elevated plateaus, nes- 
tling among mountains and running streams. On 
one of these charming uplands, 2,000. feet in eleva- 
tion above sea level, with the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in the distance, are Mount Mitchell, Mount 
Guyot and Clingman’s Dome. ‘There are so many 
of these mountain elevations, which cause the 
beholder to look up, this region has been fittingly 
named the ‘‘Land of the Sky.’ 


It is here on one of these levels amid nature’s 
diversified scenes, with mountain, plain, streams 
and beautiful southern trees, where the charming 
City of Asheville, North Carolina, is located. This 
is a town of 20,000 people, which has thrice that 
number in the tourist season of the year, 


It was natural that George W. Vanderbilt, who 
had traveled extensively and knew the beautiful 
regions of the earth, should buy 100,000 acres a 
short distance from Asheville, and here, with un- 
limited wealth at command, he has laid out and 
developed ‘‘Biltmore,’’? one of the most notable and 
attractive country estates in the world. With its 
costly residences, surrounded by broad lawns and 
luxuriant gardens, with its roads rivaling the most 
perfect boulevards, it represents an investment of 
over $6,000,000. 


“Asheville has acquired by reason of its wonder- 
ful climate and from the reputation of its superb 
hotels, a popularity and a progressive spirit quite 
beyond the usual limitations of towns of much 
larger size. Its broad asphalted streets, plentifully 
shaded, its substantial public buildings and Juxu- 
rious homes mark it a place of wonderful endow- 
ment and public spirit. 


Native Forests. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


STATE AND THE 49 COUNTIES OF NORTH DAKOTA 
With Their Boundaries 


LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATION OF NORTH DAKOTA COUNTIES 


Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
1 USA aera Divide.. VALS eyevaturtets Benson. .12,681 | 27... . Griggs.. 6,274 Barnes. .18,066 
Die Siofetets Son Burke. Le rorerevere Ramsey. .15,199 | 28. . Steele... 7,616 fae wos, CASS oasen 
Sariereiar Renville.. MGararareterets Walsh..19,491 | 29. - Traill..12,545 2...... Emmons... 9,796 
Ae ea BOLTINGAU schist seaPl) digecaed McKenzie.. 5,720 | 30. -- Oliver.. 3,577 Sete Logan.. 6,168 
Deicteiecie? eRLOLCLEE. «0 DOS ee tieiareiersicie Dunn.. 5,302 | 31. Billings. .10,186 Lamoure. .10,724 
Gecrerciere & Towner Si96S) | Wah ccecc. Mercer.. 4,665 | 32. i Stark. .12,504 E Ransom. .10,345 
(dicietelete ea Venlernc Ld, G09 ie Osrec eines McLean. .14,598 | 33...... Bowman.. 4,668 McIntosh... 7,251 
Soiecic cs EVOMYINA Tea e4 9) Pe Lcreietsic Sheridan... 8,103 | 34..... Hettinger... 6,557 Dickey.. 9,839 
Drcleleiele Williams. .20,249 | 22. ...cccee Wells zc 10 SUA Sa ecmictesre Adams... 5,407 | 48 Sargent.. 9,202 

MOF oe MELOUNtTAl 328,490 | Pale sloremiclerctc Eddy.. 4,800] 36....... Morton 25,289 Richland. .19,659 

Te Soduce azole: PAC toah ey RE Sod o6s Wosterss _Osolan||| oid rieiesia. Burleigh. .13,087 - 

LP erehetoiets McHenry. .17,627 | 25........ Nelson..10,140 | 38........ Kidder: 5;962) |) Total... eer 577,056 

Ub Senet Pierce... 9,740 | 26...Grand Forks..27,888 | 39..... Stutsman..18,189 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns . Loca. Pop. 
A Barlow S.- «+=. 24 oe a coe) Ssowbells! ci... 2... 651 | *Carrington ..22he.edooue 
ATIDIOT ts netetere iste s Ais OAs) | PB aLtonuciies eicier 13522202 |) Bowdon a. cm ¢ 22) ace 002) | Casselton: jose 41...1,553 
Abercrombie ..49.... 299 | Bathgate ....... $$... S2Sit- Bowman ©... o. $3 cw Sok | Cathag ica seer Bes ca Oe 
PANG BINNS aveverel etalon. 16.... 338 | Beaulieu <....... 4...1;003 |) Brinsmade .2..14..... 203° | Cavalier Qaceeme 8.... 652 
A aTOMit yy ererers feels 36....401 | Belfield ....... ooo eee OL EULA O! pete (orejoneters Bl eos e4). | CHOTIStING: Rim 49.... 202 
Anamoose ..... 12.... 669 | Berthold ...... 11.... 454 |] Burlington ....11.... 201 | Churchs Ferry.15.... 457 
INOS lee oo. conor 25... 654 | Berwick ...... 1 nay coal (a eireaca Gap e nor 29 eee 401, | Cliirordy eee 29.... 201 
Atrdioenivrs ics cle UGo este kl BintOorde sie ersres 27.... 245 Cc Cogswell ...... 48.... 418 
BIA SHIGY) rete ciansiers 46.... 682 | Birdsell ....... 36....444 | Caledonia ..... 29.... 251 | Columbus ...... 2. eee B20 
B *Bismarck Galyvinuenceeeee 7.... 301 | *Cooperstown. .27...1,019 
Balfour ~.../\. - 12.... 399 (capital) ....3%...5,443 | *Cando ......... 6...1,332 | Courtenay ..... 39.... 539 
Bantirye este cee Lee) 200 *Bottineaw ee. 4 esol sO anplolre sine eS Orava cerderatetetener 15.... 249 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Cities and Villages of North Dakota with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
SONOS Val crveis cies 1.... 206 | Granville ..... WZ. es 455 
Crystal ote «Os. 046 | Gwinner (5+... 48.6... 301 
z 41 226 x 
Davenport .... TO oh ETSMAitON sere cs. Giels lel hs 
Dawson vere BBL... 201 Hampden .....15.... 235 
Dazey ..--++--- a: --- 265 [ Hankinson ....49...1,503 
Denhoff ....... 21 318 | Hannaford |...27.... 341 
ICSAC 15) tes so'e itil. 251 | Hannah ... x 
*Devils Lake...15...5,157 | Hansboro . 
*Dickinson ....32. 3,679 Harvey ... 
TD yoy=(6le\ sa aepercrcncne 20.... 321 | Fatton . es 
Donnybrook ...11.... 297 | Havana ... 4 
Doyon .....-.-15.... 202 | Hebron .......36.... 597 
Drake .......-. 12.... 348 | *Hillsboro .....29..:1,239 
Drayton ....... one LN | isiGie) DAB eenac 28.... 909 
Dunseith ......- 5.... 7716 | punter ........ R20 A365) 
E 
MG@Seley <jc.0 « 44.... 449 2 ~ 
Riganare os. 16... 301 Tnksterne —to<teactc Ga ooo 
PRGIMOTE) 6). e010 6 15.... 344 J 
TYSON AMA’ ccc\'e vie ress 5 6.... 266 | *Jamestown ...39...4,358 
*Ellendale ....47...1,389 
Emerado ..... 26.... 225 he 
Enderlin ...... 45. 1,541 oy cn foe 
- 5: enmare . Bold 
IBPENIGE Ul vere e-< os |e) eee eneaTe LD aR 
F 1G (i ERR CORON Sine Peel 
AVAIHAGUM Gite cs 4O cies load f okanGdred) jus <ici- -. 302 
HARE. Ulielss:6 e's 41. .14,331 KniOX) are ss Boe Src ioy 
Sivessenden’ co. 22.6 @hS F ulm .2dd.cn «+ 645 
Ly bet 2) ree 40.. ; 351 
20) is 28.... 516 
WOVARSTON bocce. os Coe POOLE SMaAkKOta, secs 25...1,023 
IVOEWCE) 6 Sosscs 66 Bt are wiser *La Moure..... 44.... 929 
Forest River...16.... 233 FRAnNeGOM: sys d:chee %...1,214 
*Forman .....- Wodoa chy || iWeitshl Ue dade WG ssa een 
Hort Yates ....36.... 351 | Lansford ....... 4.... 456 
Hullerton ...... 4%....206 | Larimore ...... 26...1,224 
G IDG) mp cloa aon 14.... 682 
Lidgerwood .49...1,019 
GACKIE TS cece A Saletcte SOL el nitom) | seelesrse 42.... 614 
Galesburg ..... Ree. ez *hasbON, 2251s 45...1,758 
Gardner. ...... 41. 203 | Litchville .....40.... 484 
GarnisOD! 5, «cies 20.... 406 
Geneseo .......48.... 201 M 
Gilby fas: sot POne ne BOL Ny = MeClusky: <<... sells. e<) Oks 
Gladstone: <7. 2. .32).... 202 | McHenry .......24.... 398 
GUASSTOM ©. crc. Seco 400 NIGVGITES cicyste ccc Zdic jer 
Glenburn se... on neo 208 | Maddock .. 22. 14.255 37 
Glen Ullin..... 36....921 | *Mandan ......36...3,8%3 
Goodrich ......21....411 | Manvel .......26.... 201 
Graceville 2. ...93...2;229 | Mapleton .....41..... 20% 
*Grand Forks .26. 12,4 rhe) | Wik aeceh oe Maye anes Laie ey | 
Grandin, *.5.%... CTE Sigs {LeaM Waites bole Gy cha elcae 21 251 


Towns Loca, Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
IVES yaletevotavc niece cee O eterske ZOO | MS AILD OLIN vers cieccye 40 te oo 
IMaxDASA veces 14. SEU Sarles aie cee oer Ws) 5 B46 
Mayville ...... 129. “al OW2 | Sawyer .2.ccie. erie Br 
Medina NT SOR "249 Scranton: <..s 33.... 214 
Mekinock ..... 2Gr soe POL Sharon eaters. 28. 304 
Michigan’ \<)..¢.co- oon 449 1) Sheldon, ....00 45.... 358 
Milnor Weer .- -48.... G41 | Sherwood ..... 3..-. 328 
ELE OM Me eerersicteverere Geeee 411 | Sheyenne ....: 23.... 451 
*Minnewaukan.14.... 512 | Souris .......... (6 cout! 
MINCE. cites aretas 11...6,188 | Spiritwood Soe... 207 
MintG@y .. ciccc Fe Gincs os OL SM SELANIEW / cracls occ 10.... 818 
*Mohall .. ..d.... 493] Starkweather. .15.... 246 
Monango Melo dleiereis leverenll | aS CECLE! bic etelavslere 38.... 501 
WINCH wiercte ci aiele 6lelereial 20) 1) MOULASDULE ia cere 0 PONCE: 

N Sykeston ......22.... 226 
*Napvoleon .....43.... 30% TT 
INGCH ET ie sesierctiolcle Si eee 
#New, Rocktordios.:. | 802 | chee Psem e228 ss oc BRE 
New Salem ...36.... G21] Tolley 1222225113211! 251 
Nome .... -40. +o. 218 Tolnajy ee eee eo eOo 
North Minot ..-11.... 432] tower Gity }.5.41.... 452 
Northwood ....26.... 962| *Towner »..... 12.... 691 

Turtle Lake ...20.... 201 
CRN Gdhooe ooetiood Key) 
Oberon ....+...14....°302 U 
Gisan eleticicuisice eee) SUL Underwood) sacce0s cae Aes 
OMeEMCEM acces cet sleeersoe | Upham .. ces ceekesooeLoo 
Osnabrock .....%.-.. 253 V 
i ‘ 

Page .........-41.... 479 | ~vouley City...40.. .4,606 
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Park River....16...1,011 
SPOABING Le 8... 719 Verqna ......-44.... 235 
IPGrthieeocierevoi.s Gi... Bel Ww 
Petersburg . Zon. « ODS 
Ringreen-pacoee 39.... 251] *Wahpeton ...49...2,467 
Pisa eee 1UG2 he 812 [Walcott oe... s40n crs OL 
Placa ty ee LOS ee Wialest |< tieincsls oe cniee eeD 
Portales ero aon Wie ale: omic cite ee oaa 
Brey ene SOON 1 SULTAN | rae ales eeidiatatele 
periand Se olinaea tei: ane: 14.2208 
R Swasnbune Deh eos ehy 
‘ esthope ...... Adleso P 
ey age tlie c ais) Woeatiand: 37.4102 1 508 
Richardton ....32.... 647] White Earth...10.... 264 
Rolett@  .cisicu se): 5.... 408] *Williston ......9...3,124 
*Rolla phy eins Bet Iai ey Willow City ....4.... 623 
*Rugby ..... ‘13. Bails 631 | Wilton ........ ce 43% 
Rutland .......48.... 224 | Wimbledon ....40.... 571 
Ryder .........11.... 338 | Wishek ++ -46.... 432 
Wyndmere ....49.... 439 
s Y 
She MO saa senoieqanc Le! 
SUR OMA Ss erareOieoteve led A OMOLHS balatercisiciejaiets 44.. 431 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Facts About the Celebrated Red River of the 
Coal and Other 


Up in the northern part of the United States, 
directly south of the Canadian Dominion, and ex- 
tending from Minnesota on the East to Montana 
on the West, covering a distance of 360 miles, lies 
North Dakota. 


AN INLAND SEA. 


About midway in the State, from east to west, 
is a grassy upland which is supposed to have been 
the western shore line in some prehistoric time 
when the whole region hereabouts was covered with 
an inland sea, extending from Oklahoma up to 
Lake Winnipeg. In the very bottom of this im- 
mense lake was the Red River of the North and 
Lake Winnipeg. Ds 

Through upheavals in the centuries of the past 
this lake was drained, leaving a few water basins 
remaining, like Devil’s Lake in North Dakota and 
Lake Winnipeg in Canada, and a few streams flow- 
ing very slowly, among them being the Red River 
of the North and its tributaries. 


FERTILE SOIL OF THE RED RIVER REGION. 


Naturally with the draining of this great inland 
lake there was left in the bottom an exceedingly 
fertile soil which is a characteristic of the Eastern 
Dakota lands. 


The valley of the Red River of the North has a 


North, Devil’s 
Features of Interest. 


Lake, the Many Mines of Lignite 


wide reputation because of its great crops of wheat. 
This valley, including the part located in Minne- 
sota, comprises a tract 250 miles long with a width 
of from 50 to 100 miles, and is almost a level plain, 
with a descent of from one to two feet to the mile, 
sloping to the north, in which direction the river 
runs. 


The first permanent white settlement in the ter- 
ritory occupied by the present State was made in 
1780 near Pembina, which locality at the present 
time, is a short distance south of the Canadian 
line on the Red River. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


In 1810 Lord Selkirk built a fort near Pembina, 
supposing the region to be on British soil. The 
Pembina settlement grew in population and, iso- 
lated from all outside civilization, was an_ honest 
rural community with distinctive peculiarities in 
dress and manners, 


When St. Paul, Minnesota, was established in 
1841, and goods were brought up the Mississippi 
River for wholesale distribution to settlers in the 
northwest, it was one of the great curiosities to see 
the immense two-wheeled wooden ox-carts, which 
came down from Pembina with the inhabitants of 
the region, who exchanged their furs and wheat 
for modern products to take back into the Pembina 
region. 


| 
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Physical Advantages of North Dakota 


From N. 


The geographical location of North. Dakota is 
favorable—to the north are the great Canadian 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba—the north- 
ern state line of North Dakota forming part of 
the International Boundary Line between ourselves 
and our good friend and neighbor, Canada. Di- 
rectly south of North Dakota is her sister state— 
South Dakota—like most sisters their characters 
are entirely different. West—is Montana, the first 
of the Northwestern Rocky Mountain States. Minne- 
sota (Land of the sky-blue-water) lies due east. 
Surrounded by large prosperous commonwealths, 
North Dakota’s condition and characteristics are 
not on all fours with her neighbors. North Dakota 
possesses many strong, well defined differences and 
advantages, 


NORTH DAKOTA’S SIZE. 


North Dakota is the fourteenth state in_ size,— 
the area in square miles is 70,795—including 600 
square miles of water surface. In acres the land 
area amounts to 44,736,477—if divided into farms 
of 160 acres this big state would contain 279,602 
farms. North Dakota is about 25 per cent larger 
than Illinois (56,650 square miles),—Iowa (56,025 
square miles)—and nearly twice as large as In- 
diana (36,350 square miles). Michigan contains 
only 58,195 and Little Old New York,—once thought 
to be a huge commonwealth,—contains only 49,170 
square miles. Compare this to North Dakota’s 
70,795 square miles. North Dakota is rectangular 
in shape and is 360 miles wide (east and west), 210 
miles long (north and south). These figures give 
some idea of the tremendous stretch of the wide 
prairies of this vigorous young state. 


THE GENERAL PHYSICAL FEATURES OF 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota has no mountains, few hills, no 
forests and little broken land. The larger part of 
the surface of this big State is either flat or 
slightly rolling prairie. Hundreds of little lakes dot 
the country east of the Missouri River. Devils 
Lake, near the city of that name, is a very large 
lake. Several other good sized lakes are near by. 
Turtle Mountains are the highest hills and are about 
400 feet high. Other ‘‘Mountains’’ are as much as 
300 feet high. 


There are four great divisions of land in North 
Dakota. First—the land east of the outer rim of 
the plateaus of the. Missouri River. Second—the 
land south and west of the Missouri River's 
plateaus. Third—the rough butte broken portion 
south and west of the Missouri River. Fourth—the 
renowned and fertile Red River Valley. 


LOCATION OF THE FAMOUS 


VALLEY, 


Starting at the eastern edge of the State next 
to Minnesota, you find the Red River and _ the 
broad, flat Red River Valley—which has an altitude 
of approximately 1,000 feet and averages 50 miles 
in width. Soil authorities say the soil in the Rea 
River Valley is unexcelled in fertility—in the world. 
The Red River flows northward and forms the 
North Dakota-Minnesota state line. 


THE ROLLING PRAIRIES WEST 
RIVER VALLEY. 


The valley of the Red River is 
the rest of the State by a series 
named the Manitoba Escarpment. West of these 
ridges the prairie is slightly rolling and _ slowly 
rises (about two and one-half feet a mile) until 
the edge of the Plateaus of the Missouri River are 
reached. Here the land rises about 300 feet in 40 
miles. Some of the land on this plateau is badly 
broken, but the greater part rises in long, rolling 
swells, studded with little hills, ridges and coulees. 
Much good bottom land is located on the flats of 
the Missouri, the Little Missouri and the Yellow- 
stone Rivers. On the east side of the Missouri 
River’s plateaus and north of the Missouri 
you find flat and slightly rolling prairies. 


WHY NORTH DAKOTA’S SOIL MAKES FARMERS 
RICH. 


That worn out phrase “rich black soil” no longer 
means anything. Pick up any newspaper or farm 
journal and every farm offered for sale from Maine 
to California has a “rich black soil.’”” What the 
man who makes his living direct from the land 
needs to know is whether it will produce paying 
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crops and whether the climate above the land will 
allow him to live in health and comfort. Given 
these two vital conditions, he don’t care a snap 
whether the color of the soil is gray, black or 
brown. What will it produce and why?—is what 
he wants to know. A short history of how Nature 
formed and favored North Dakota will quickly 
show why the land is fertile and pays good ecash 
dividends. The color of the soil in this state hap- 
pens to be hlack—whether it is rich or not you can 
Pent Jucee by the evidence of actual farmers given 
erein. 


HOW MOUNTAINS OF ICE MADE THE LAND 
LEVEL. 


Nature once put North Dakota in cold storage. 
Then by using a huge ice plow and tremendous 
pressure the high hills of old North Dakota were 
planed away. The broken valleys were filled up. 
The flattened prairies of today are the _ result. 
Centuries ago, glaciers, miles high, and larger than 
those now in Glacier Park, Montana, or in Alaska, 


formed near the Arctic Circle. This was in the 
Iee Age. As it grew colder, more ice formed and 
hundreds of glaciers, forming a _ solid ice sheet 


started to move and grind their way to North 


Dakota. Near far off Labrador and the Arctic 
Circle Were great ledges of limestone, cliffs of 
granite and large quartz deposits. These were 


picked up and dragged along. By the time this ice 
sheet reached North Dakota it was miles high. 
The pressure on the surface of the soil was hun- 
dreds of tons to the square yard. Soft rock, like 
Une at OMe; was ground to powder by the pressure 
an 


the friction. The soil was harrowed and 
ground to powder and millions of tons of this 
pulverized limestone and other rock were mixed 
with it. 
WHERE THE ICE SHEET FORMED. 
The ice sheet reached a high ridge of land just 
this side (east) of the Missouri River. Before 
this ridge could be ground down—glaciers only 


move from a few inches to one or two feet a day— 
the Ice Age ended. It became warmer. The ice 
sheet melted. Large lakes were formed. Old river 
beds, like the Missouri’s were overflooded. Grad- 
ually the lakes were drained by old and new rivers. 
Where these lakes had been the lake bottom was, 
of course, almost as flat as a floor. The valley 
of the Red River and the valley of the Mouse River 
are the two most striking examples, in North 
Dakota, of ancient lake bottoms. Elk River Valley 
in Traill, Steele and Grand Forks counties, the 
larger parts of Sargent and Dickey counties, are also 
old lake bottoms. 


Don’t overlook the important fact that the Ice 
Sheet stopped in North Dakota because when the 
ice melted all the soil it was carrying was dropped. 
This is called by scientists, ‘‘glacial drift,’’ and 
makes fertile soil. It is fertile because it has been 
ground as fine as wheat (sometimes as fine as 
flour) and well mixed with limestone and granite, 
etc. (limestone soils grow the most wheat), that 
is, it is not only mixed with mineral fertilizers, but 
is in good mechanical condition. Then the soil is 
deep. The Red River Valley was covered to an 
average depth of 300 feet. 


This left four different surfaces in the State: 


First,—level prairies, covered by the ice _ sheet, 
ees became ancient lake bottoms when the ice 
melted. 


Second,—rolling prairies, dotted with numberless 
little lakes, and a few low, rounded hills, 


Third,—the plateau region west of the Missouri 
River, never covered by ice, owing its fertility to 
other sources, well drained by rivers, with no lakes 
and many moderately high, flat-topped hills. 


Fourth,—the wrongly named Bad Lands. As the 
Bad Lands are outside the Great Northern ‘counties 
of North Dakota, space will not be taken to discuss 
them. 


There 
The high hills can be counted on 


There are no mountains in North Dakota. 
are no forests. 
your fingers. 


The greater part of North Dakota is flat or rolling 


prairie. The land is ready for the plow. No stones 
hamper the farmer. No stumps cumber the ground. 
The soil is covered by a heavy growth of native 
grass on which that wild native beef, the buffalo— 


grew fat. 


North Dakota Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


GREAT CHANGES AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


As the years have passed the Red River regions 
of the North have undergone great changes. The 
Indians have sold their lands and gathered upon 


reservations; their children are educated in Indian 
schools, and are up in the active walks of life 
among the whites. The old Pembina fort is no 


longer a _ necessity. The original Pembinians are 
largely scattered, and, excepting an occasional cart, 
Which is preserved as a curiosity, very little re- 
mains of the original odditites of old Pembina. 


In the meantime, white settlers have taken up 
the lands in the Red River Valley, the first great 
farms being divided into smaller tracts, all of the 
new settlers being highly prosperous. i 


The State as a whole is an immense stretch of 
level and rolling prairie land and river valleys, with 
numerous small lakes. Even the Red River Valley 
is not yet thickly settled and land throughout the 
State can be had from $5 to $80 per acre. 


By application to the Secretary of State of North 
Dakota the remainder of the government land 
which is yet left in the State can be known. That 
Which now remains unappropriated is agricultural 
and grazing land. 


THICKNESS OF SOIL. 


The soil of Central Dakota is a black loam, vary- 
ing from two to three feet in thickness; it has a 
clay subsoil which retains the moisture of the win- 
ter and early spring in reserve for summer use, and 
its fertility throughout the entire State is remark- 
able. The Red River Valley has ample rainfall 
which gradually decreases toward the west, until 
the elevations in the middle of the State are 
reached, beyond which irrigation is required. From 
the Turtle and Pembina Mountains along the Ca- 
nadian boundary line towards the south, the descent 
is gradual to Devils Lake, in Ramsey County. 


THE CELEBRATED DEVILS LAKE, 


This lake, a picturesque sheet of water with no 
visible means of outlet, has an elevation of 1,484 
feet above sea level. Its length is nearly 50 miles, 
and its greatest width is from 12 to 15 miles. On 
its north shore is located the Dakota Chautauqua 
assembly grounds and on the south side of the lake 
is an Indian industrial school. 


While North Dakota is essentially a prairie State, 
the native timber covers some 460,000 acres dis- 
tributed mostly along the Red River of the North 
and on the border of various lakes. The govern- 
ment in various ways is rewarding settlers for the 
planting of trees, and thus large areas have been 
planted with rapidly growing trees,*the effect of 
which will be to attract rainfall in the western part 
of the state and break the blizzard winds which 
are liable to prevail in the winter months. 


As a whole, the climate of this State is remark- 
ably healthy. The atmosphere is dry and stimu- 
lating. The sunshine is brilliant and the skies are 
generaly clear. 


The winters are sometimes severe, but as forests 
are planted and winter protection provided com- 
plaints of blizzards become less. The summers and 
autumns are peculiarly delightful. 


LARGE YIELDS OF SUPERIOR WHEAT. 


As may be expected,, with a highly fertile soil in 
a prairie country, the crop yield is immense. The 
State is noted for its large yield of A No. 1 wheat, 
while in other cereals, flax and all root crops, espe- 
cially potatoes, the yield is abundant. 


Next to agriculture the raising of live stock is 
attaining great importance and the breeding of fine 
grades of horses and cattle is occupying a great 
deal of attention. The estimated area of grazing 
lands is 40,000,000 acres. Naturally, closely allied 
to stock raising is the dairy business and this is 
coming considerably fast, as shown in the statistical 
returns relating te creameries and their products 
of butter and cheese. 


THE STATE WELL WATERED BY RIVERS. 


The State is quite well watered by rivers. The 
Missouri River enters in the northwest part at Fort 
Buford, runs southeastward and leaves the State 
in Emmons County, having traversed the region for 


1 


300 miles and been fed by numerous rivers in the 
State, among them being the Little Missouri, Knife, 
Heart and Cannon Ball Rivers. 


The entire country next the Missouri River is 
underlaid with lignite coal. In fact, a large share 
of the entire area of the State shows the out- 
cropping of lignite, which is excellent for heating 


and gas making. 
their farms and 
in the State for 


Many farmers have this coal on 
some fifty coal mines are opened 
commercial purposes. 


GREAT ABUNDANCE OF LIGNITE COAL. 


So abundant is this fuel as to cause the United 
States Government to investigate and consider the 
use of lignite in the steady preduction of power 
for pumping and irrigating the arid lands in the 
western part of the State. 


A singular feature of Southwestern North Dakota 
are the so-called ‘‘Bad Lands,’ a region of the 
country following the Little Missouri River, cov- 
ering an area of about one hundred miles in length 
by twenty-five in width. This land, once a level 
plain, has been eut by the branches of the Little 
Missouri, and the action of fire from burning lignite 
coal seams, forming a labyrinth of gullies, buttes 
and figures of all sorts in which a person travel- 
ing among them may easily get lost. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES. 
Two great trunk lines of railway cross the State 
from east to west, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific. East of Medora, where the North- 
ern Pacific crosses the Missouri River, the buttes 
are of blood red_ color. In places the petrified 
stumps and trunks of trees are brought to the sur- 
face and at a number of places coal veins are still 
burning beneath the surface of the ground, sending 
forth smoke through the fissures in the earth. This 
is especially a grazing region. The whole country 
is covered with grass and is regarded as one of the 
best cattle districts in the West. A special merit 
of the “‘Bad Lands,’ according to one writer in 
describing the country, is that stock can be shel- 
tered in the ravines during the winter. 


For a highly fertile soil, abundant crops, rapidly 
bringing wealth to farmers, the land-seeker should 
not forget to carefully investigate the opportunities 
Which offer in North Dakota, 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Altitude. Highest in the State at Summit, Billings 
County, near the Montana border. 


Climate. Generally healthy, 
sunshine; winters cold but 
though warm, are followed 
snowfall is comparatively light and the only dis- 
agreeable winds (blizzards) are those from _ the 
Northwest. Average annual temperature, at Bis- 
marck, is 389.4 degrees above. The extremes are 


clear skies, brilliant 
dry. Summer days, 
by cold nights. The 


106, highest, and 44 below zero, the lowest. Aver- 
age January temperature, 4 above. July, 67. Aver- 
age annual rainfall (rain and melted snow), 18.4 
inches. 

Dimensions. Length of State, north to south, 210 
miles; width, east to west, 360 miles. Area, 70,795 


square miles. 


History. First permanent settlement made by 
French Canadians at Pembina, Pembina County, 
in 1780. The State formed a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1808. Exploring expedition of Lewis 
and Clark spent the winter of 1804-05 among the 
Mandan Indians, near the present site of Bismarck 
on the Missouri River. Lord Selkirk erected a fort 
at Pembina in 1812. Dakota Territory, including 
parts or Wyoming and Montana, organized in 1861. 
Area reduced in 1868. Admitted to Union in 1889. 


GROWING SEASON IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Average number of days required for different 
crops to mature. 


Wheat Broiefencte Ode tOmLOG re Millet “Sojseeecs.e 81 to 112 
Qalsiacreiapsotetauel eres 88° to d02Speltz coos cance. 91 to 92 
PS ATNO YS yo nilela ole cace S2eTOMM OLCOTT rs prolupeis eile about 100 
UEP Sa oles eae Gere 83 to 95 


Figures taken from Government Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin No. 52, at Fargo. 
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STATE AND THE 88 COUNTIES OF OHIO 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATIONS OF OHIO COUNTIES. 


Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
ul. . Williams. .25,198 | 24...... Wyandot. .20,760 | 47......... Wnion),.21,871 | 30........ Butlers Ojzae 
oe . Fulton. .23,914 |] 25..... Crawford. .34,036 | 48...... Delaware. .27,182 | W1....... Warren, .24,297 
Sek - *Lucas.192,728 | 26...... Richland. .47,667 | 49....... Licking. .55,590 atetaeahets Clinton. .23,630 
( ESS AIG Oe Ottawa. .22,360 | 27...... Ashland. .22,975 | 50..... Coshocton. .30,121 | 73...... Highland. .28,711 
Bi atailecctanecel ote Erie. .38,327 |28........ Wayne..38,058 | 51...... Harrison..19,076 | 74..........- Ross. .40,069 
Gian. Horainy 1Gi030) [29 eos cee SLAG eee PLO ele lclelereie Miami. .45,047 | 75...... Hocking. .23,650 
aiotere te Cuyahoga.637,425 | 30..... Mahoning.116,151 | 53.... Champaign. .26,351 | 76........ Vinton. .13,096 
Binet sscersits Geauga. .14,670 | 31... Columbiana. .76,619 | 54....... Madison. .19,902 | 77........ Athens. .47,798 
Deatcscate Uke. 229K Nl Sen. crs< Van Wert. .29,119 | 55...... Franklin.221,567 | 78... Washington. .45,422 

10. . Ashtabula. 593547 133... 2.0.2... Allen. .56,580 | 56... Muskingum. .57,488 | 79..... Hamilton.460,732 

De eeicrehese Defiance. .24,498 | 34........ Hardin. .30,407 | 57...... Guernsey. .42,716 | 80...... Clermont. .29,551 

MD estiee cies Henry. .25,119 | 35........ Marion. .33,971 | 58...... Belmont. .76,856 | 81........ Brown. .24,832 

NO cickemtes Wood. .46,330 | 36...... SIMMOLOW arses see aD sieve ere teele Preble. .23,834 | 82........ Adams. .24,755 

1 Bae esehoshbei ayy aotarlleall | eiriccoan cao Knox. .30,181 | 60... Montgomery.163,763 | 83.......... Pike. .15,723 

Ubi cece) WeneCcan .425669 S82). se cee Holmes. .17,909 | 61......... Clark. .66,435 | 84......... Scioto. .48,466 

WG wos jesse Huron. .34,206 | 39 ... Tuscarawas. .57,035 | 62........ Greene..29,733 | 85....... Jackson. .30,791 

1 Ve Gs aie Medina s.23:598 (4022-0. 2s  Carrolls. 25,6 bo Gariac Fayette. .21,744 | 86..... Lawrence. .39,488 

18....... Summit.108,253 | 41...... Jefferson. .65,423 | 64..... Pickaway..26,158 | 87. ........ Gallia. .25,745 

DD sia vie 3-6 Portage. .30,834 | 42........ Mercer..25,536 | 65...... Fairfield. .39,201 | 88......... Meigs. .25,594 

20...... Trumbull. .52,766 | 43...... Auglaize. .31,246 | 66......... Perry. .35,396 

Oe Panldine nooo 442 soba ace Darke nua pool iGinerstersets Morgan. .16,097 

22....... Putnam. .29,972 | 45........ Shelby. .24,663 | 68.......... Noble. .18,601 PROTA iereletrciatals 4,767,121 

23.. . Hancock. .37,850 | 46........ Logan. .30,084 | 69....... Monroe. .24,244 


|i, 
Ohio Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 


Benton Ridge..23....352]*Canton ...... 29..50,217 


Crown, Gity....87.... 295 
Bentonville ...82.... 250] Carbondale OU aa ep AS 


A 
Aberdeen .....81.... 568 Crystal Spring.29...., 400 


Academia, :....37%7./.. 300 | Berea ........ -.7...2,609 | Carbon Hill....%5. --. 660 | Cumberland ...57.... 609 
MGT Rec em eliodtecee, 460 | Bereholz <....). 41...1,011 | Cardington -...06,..1,349 | Curtice ........4.... 400 
MACGISONS paleo Stes cs COO | Berlin o..co. coptsnobo 2ti)|| CEbsan aa hiy au 24...2,225 | Custar ........ 13.... 345 
Addyston .....79...1,543 | Berlin Center..30.... 202 Camlton ayes: 87.... 228] Cuyahoga Falls.18.. 4,020 
Adelphi .......74.... 407 | Berlin Cross Carroll vas. dee Die tecio LAH Oats | Gab aeanibe ese 709 
ANG OMA Gciet sn Abe seb 0 Roads! ees... 85.... 330 | *Carrollton ---40...1,730 

Agosta ........385.... 304 | Berlin Heights..5.... 554 Carthaizeiy.). 5.42 79...3,618 D rm 

“Akron ......-18..69,067 | Bertha .......84/1.: 360] Garthagena 11143" -.. 299] Dalton ........ 28.... 609 
PA namiy b.<i2%. --.77.... 546 | Bethel .......80...1,201 | Cassella ----.-42.... 266 | Damascus .....31.... 490 
Alexandria ....49....414 | Bethesda .....58...1,026 | Gasstown .... 52... 265 | Danville ......87.2.. 373 


Darbyville ....64.... 233 
Darrtown .....70.... 300 
*Dayton ......60.116,577 
Deavertown ...67.... 22 


PANES exec ato Lanin soO 
Allensville ....76.... 290 
Alliance .......29..15,083 
Alvordton .....1.... 402 


Bettsville .....15.... 486 | Castalia SOND OD ae comlar 
Beverly ..-)....48...+ %20 |) Catawba sjofe le eels sic, SOE: 
Bexley Sifsteo Biavarse hed elercaas GR Catawba 

Bidwell .......8%7.... 590 sland! ses. cc4 see S62 


Amanda ...... 65.... 484 | Bigprairie ....38.... 202] cecil... 7" .. 290} Decatur ....... 81.... 300 
2a YONG Gans clos 10.... 360 | Bigsprings ....46.... 200 Cedarville eG 251059) cenieldin cae --19.... 484 
Amelia ........80..., 417 | Birmingham ...5.... 392 4@elina’ ..2... 2583493) |) Deer Parka. . 198 aoe S60 
Amesville .....77.... 267 | Bladensburg ...37.... 308 Centerburg E23 | Defiance) eins. 11...7,327 
Amherst .......6...2,106 | Blanchester ...72.. 11,813 Centerville 353 | Desraff .......46...1,082 


Amsterdam ...41...1,141 


Bloomdale ....13.... 602 Cevlonenn see 5.... 390 
Andersonville .74.... 200 


pk *Delaware ....48...9,076 
Bloomingburg .63.... 610 Chagrin Falls...7...1,931 


IDM Soon oonoarMacae wr 


Andover! .o.... 10.... 902 | Bloomington ..72.... 212 Chambersburg .60.... 209] Dellroy .......40.... 373 
Weimar s ec... ab<.-- 460 | Bloomyille .“..15....- 264 || Chandieravills 156.2.) sep | Delphos + 2000-33. ..5,038 
Annapolis .....41.... 260 | Bluestone ......7.... 250 *Chardon ...... 8...1,542 | Delta ..........2...1,689 
Ansonia .......44.... 656 | Bluffton ......33...1,953 Charlestown ..19....660| Dennison .....39...4,008 


Antiquity .....88.... 309 
ANEWERD)  weccc2h. . 113% 


Arcadia .......23.... 380 


IDEM Wbbinaapboce’Megas wANh 
IDErDY lene cesecOLe5 55290 
Derwent Kichisesote css O62 


BOUVET ie oon eOOn in DON Chatheld ..1625. 0). S4b 


Boston ........18.... 289 i mae | 2 
Botkins © .....245...2 579 | Gnawaim BP pre an) 


Bowerston .. Sole sae Bal! Cherry Valley..10, eee 250 


DD esilerie ctalsle lool ceva soils 
Arcanum . 44...1,361 | Bowersville ...62.... 297 | Chesapeake :..86..., 541 | Deunquat .....24... 
Archbold :... «22-2 21,082 *Bowling Cheshire .... Syne S60 Dexter seco ee 88. . 
Arion Scie coke eel hy Greenmiarctteccl ire D222 Chesterhill ....67... . 410 } Dexter City....68. 


Arlington .....23.... 798 | Braceville ”.7720.'°7’300 Chesterville |. 1136..." 929 | Diamond ......19 


Arlington BrAGTORG = ern p ee. 1,844 Cheviot ..... ..79...1,930 | Dillonvale ... Ae 
Heights Momentos. 468 Bradner AOS Gio cllein Gio tth) Chich=omeeae 16...2,950 IDIBAOM | con ondowse 
wAtshilamd) sons 27...6,795 | Bradrick ......86.... 250 Chickasaw ....42.... 309 | Doanville .....77. 


SME VNN es evecve 48... = 106 
Ashtabula ....10..18,266 
Ashville ......64....972 
Athaliay 2.2.2 .+86.... 226 
PATHENS) (6561. 6 dies 5 255463 
PNUDLCA Mele ole faeces. ca. 99 
Atwater ......19.... 360 
DUBUStA on 204 40... . 320 


Dodgeville ....10, 
Dodsonville ...73... 
1 DONE VRS brs eroencice 34... 
Donnelsville ...61. 
Dover (pees. 
Doylestown 
Dresden) Ss. a. F 
DTU TS cevsheiets ECO Se 


IEVENNCION Sooodeinnad SU || Syarone 74. 
pee OU ee eaten PAU arti oc ae tae 


Brecksville Srey anendtaye .1,266 Christiansbur 
= 6 / g..53.... 380 
Bethy peat fale oro | Churchill .....20.... 290 
cece emDeeee & *Cinci i LY) 
BMIGETONE Mabineee Lae et2 96 cincinnati ....79.363,591 


Oe : 
pelgeurort feceDoonesran Gea ea Seis 
riggsdale ....55.... 262 F ARCH S gagn oie eae 
Brilliant ......41.... 742 | Clarington ....69.... 784 


Augusta 1 LAIR EAS cysts Sema e Dublin ........ 55. 
Station . Brimfield .....19.... 506 one vate a. Mais Bee 

Altman os .. aoe oe SV GlE ec Oke SAU rae cnera nie aa; ... 362 

Aurora Station.19.... Bristolville ...20...1,220 Clarksville ....%72 425 

Austinburg Broadway ....47.... 225 Clay Genter. .../4.._ | 300 

Austintown Broadwell ....%77.... 362 *Cleveland “Tw Bae 

Jay ie Brookfield Bac Users 990 Cleves 5 

Avon Lake Brookville ....60...1,187 fobs cel 


lif Sivits 
Achinews.. . ; Clifton 


Broughton eek e226 


Clinton ./.. 3 E 
Brownhelm ....6...1,409 Clunitonieer eines 18.... 450 | East Cleveland..%. 
B 5 00 | oowahelm g| Clough Pike...79.... 222 | Hast Fairfield. .31..: 

Bachman .... -60....2 Station ......6.... 222 Cixderr en aoe 14..,2,813 } East Greenville.29. 
Bainbridge ....74.... 883 | Brownsville -.49.... 350 Coalburg ::20..:.'390 | East 
Bairdstown el Sy ove 240 *Bryan abel eielaieleue Maines G4 Coal Grove... ..86..14 "59 Lewistown ..00, 
Bakersville ...50....290 | Buchtel "| woe 17. .1,180 | Goa] Run......78.... 220 | Hast Liberty...46.... 592 
12K ESogouareWaune 377 Buckeye City..37.... 269 Goalton. .....2. 85...1,114 | East Liverpool.31. .20,387 
pemcre bide Ge. so0 gor eo eee ae: ae oor Coldwater ....42....’960 | East Orwell....10.... 704 
Barberton ...:18.. 19,410 | Buena Visia. 1184...°'336 | Colebrook ..11! WW ce wie ase Mecncctcy ete teee 


East Rochester.31..., 250 
East Sparta....29.... 250 
East 
Springfield ..41.... 300 
ast 


Barnesville ...58...4,233 
Bar M We. 6). 89... o< 506 
Barryville ....29.... 290 
Bartlett ......78.... 208 
Barton o .)..'.42.D8...-- 800 


. College Corner.70.... 379 
Burbanle inn 28 2.06 20L VGaneee Hill...79.. 11,979 
Buren Le aee een Calling Asi... 16... . 360 
Burkettsville Pag ik 236 Gollinsville \- 2:30... .=/260 


Burlington ...86.... 399 | Columbiana ...31...1,582 Youngstown .30...4,972 


Bascom .......15....3%5 | Burton ..... we COLUMBUS 

lean Gaus. BOL ue City... ee anes 380 (Capitol) ...55.181,511 Beton See eps : ee 
jpatavia ......80...1,034 | Butler ....111126./11 339 | Columbus Edgerton __ 1.” 1.211,072 
Batemantown .37.... 292 BYTE Piha ea Sae ene 260 Grove .......22...1,802 maieoe pickers 36... .’387 
Botesville | .....68.... 282 | Byesville 11 1571113,156¢ | Commercial A MiGont, ices TALL I! eis 
Bay Junction...5....450|Byhalia ..11)!a7.°2° 250 IFS Sodacicee G4... . 234 IDINORE  GGod aoa on 86.... 262 
coo) a 13.11! 220 : Conditeere stiri: 48.... 213 | “ifort . Merbisoiie = wate 
Beach City. .1129°°°' 671 Cc Confesvallo nye. -bOhs S14 90ND a meee 18... 350 
Beach Park.....6...1290 | Cable ...... - .53.... 260 | Conneaut .111110.118,319| Eldorado vv... pore oe 


INCE NPS Remo noe 33.... 447 
Elizabethtown..79.... 320 
Ellsworth ..... 30.... 666 


Beallsville ....69.... 564 
Beaver 1)... 83: ... 286 
Beaverdam | ...33.... 455 


ECAGIZ 5. ses -»-51...1,971 | Conover ...... 52.... 200 
Cairo .........33.... 450 | Continental |) 122.) 1,074 
*Caldwell ....68...1,430 | Convoy .......32.... 741 


Bedford .:......7...1,783 | Caledonia .....85....'562 | Coolville csceee 77....370 | Elmore ....... eee: 987 
igh 2 oon Pisa 366 California ....79....450]| Copley ..... --.18.... 243 | Elmwood Place.79.. 3,423 
Bellaire .......58..12,946 | *Cambridge -: 157. 111,327 | Cornersburs | ..30.... 350 Elyria ........ 6. 14,825 
Bellbrook ..:..62....'283 |Camden .....”. 59.... 899 | Corping ....... Empire ....... 41.... 509 
Belle Center...46....889 |Cameron _..:!! 69.... 262 | Cortland ; Englewood ....60.... 250 
*Bellefontaine .46...8,238 |Camp Dennison 79.... 365 | *Coshocton IBN aghooooe -61. ai zag 
Belle Valley...68....689 | Canal Dover. ..39...6,621 | Covington Epworth .....-26.... 200 
Bellevue ......16...5,209 | Canal Fulton. ..29.__.’978 | Cranenest Etna _..... ++--49.... 300 


Bellville ......26...1,056 | Canal Crescent ...... 1DwIOBGL Se coonocetlooe as 
Belmiont ......58.... 572 Lewisville ...50.... 369 | Crestline .. Euphemia .....59.... 300 
Belmore ......22 298 | Canal Creston sie Bion ls Evansport ....11.... 350 
Beloit, hes: ae astly 510 Winchester ..55.... 40] Cridersville ...43._.. 526 ; ¥F 

18 izil oy ee Mone A 2aOmCantield) 2.5. ..: 30.... 685 | Crooksville ....66.. + 3,028 Waunhiel oii etereet-1- 62.... 292 
BeEMUO Ge oi. 38 362 | Cannelville ....56....451]| Croton ........ 49....414 | Fairhaven .....59.... 260 


NE EE ee 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located: Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Ohio Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. § 
D. Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns L - 
Heir mount 4sloe 7.... 320 | Gustavus 20 250 | Jol Oks EE 
A PESET Eh MONG BML SRR eRe PERO ee eo RO) Meletadae ohnstown ese rele te ‘ 
eT ane ule ee one Gypsum ........4.... 660 | Johnsville .....60.. Ben Tadion Falls. . ES) eee 
Sea ee URL RM So aeean nH Tay Ce 2 AOS ueow Falls. .52.... 360 
Farmer .....-. 11. ._) 320 | Halsvill Junction... Bre Semilineecea Oi caee ee mad 
ERAS Galalive ue eee ea oe 44.... 200 | Junction City. .66.... 811 | Lynchb Sepang ore 260 
aevelte Seer 2.111915 | Hamersville .. ie . Seoee URES bobdia ss 29.... 360 | Lyons BE OG eae mie 
ayet eville ...81.... 310 *Familt oe cera) ee, 2 ey 
Melicity nena 80.. ilton ....70..35,279 ) K M 
Fernbank |... Sse he eae eee Fen 12.... 596 Kialiday i isoes)<2 22.... ¥79 | *McArthur ....76...1,107 
*Findlay .1 2... ea epee cee IEEE SHU Byres seal a Bia | MCCS ee ane 
sis eee AE Soe agi eee a urg..13.... 260 | Kansas ....... 15...) S20 | MeClure ..-. 7..123e em 
Ink Racin ck fap reso 0) hee tape ee sville.41.... 406 Kelleys Island. .5...1,017 McComb ...... a 1,088 
Wletcher ..-... 3...” 376 ae pry oe .8.... 290 | Kenmore ..... 18...1,501 | *McConnelsville.67. = 831 
Floodwood ....77.... 450 Hane ven BORN Bac Be SELES Ue Soc: 79.... 200 | McCuneville ...66.... 362 
Florencedale ..41.... 300 SON san -.. 331 ee elie 400 McCutchenville.24. 350 
Florida .......12..., 234 | Harlem S eine a Kaoe 317 Kent ....-++-: 19...4,488 | McDermot ae a 
Flushing ......58.... 868 | Harpster Me weair Fy tis te 250 Kenton ...... 34...7,185 | McGuffey ..... 345 eto 
RDI CTE hee ee. ee ARON Etariet sae 24... 239 Kilbourne .....48.... 202 | Macedonia ....18.... 562 
CECT oes CLOT Ech a RON TETGe TIE sville --63.... 250 LGU NA A oop Oot 40._.. 360 | Macksburg ....78.... 454 
HORAer ee fing SbauoRG Poneeee & ....55.... 286 Killbuck ...... 383.... 422 | Madeira ...... 79.... 550 
ine aoa eae 34..14,285 | Harrisonville 1. 19... 1,368 pen y ool Slay 266 | Madison .......9.... 863 
Pee eee ico. <0 eee EET aOEE cn Ine ner Kimbolton .....57.0.. 27m) Madisonville, (.. 73 5-catee 
Fort Jennings..22.... 336 | Harrod eooodilgose Bas Kings Creek....53.... 222 Magnolia ......29.... 556 
PEE GEOR OE Ae LAOS | latencies fo ..33.... 474 | Kings Mills....71.... 750 Maholm ..... .-66.... 290 
re ee iter Ah ae eas --+-60.... 369 Kingston ...... 74....813 | Maineville ....71.... 245 
RGStOni nT ae ip. Lignegl etastaceove Le 20.... 410 | Kingsville .....10.... 666 IMiaimitare eheterier=t 12.... 345 
Hrankfort .....¥4.... 434 Her estore tories R08 Kinsman ...... 20... 969 | Mallet Creek. ..17.... 350 
AnOaInIbhA, Sse ibs 8.609 eee a shee -6). aoe 350 Kinsman MIEN, See poods (Wise crit 
Franklin ate ear sete 79. i - 2,823 Station ..... 20.... 326 | Malvern ....... 40.... 753 
Slama are’ foe afc 2 Sa oe S68 \ aering nt: Roan BEE) |) LSNOIE) 3 oslo 57. ... 320 | Manchester ...82...1,966 
Franklin Havana el eB Ole | ESIDtOMy eis ce Gn ie a eOO *Mansfield ../.26..20,768 
Station ..... BOs BeOA ee aaa -- 16. :,. 260 | Kirkersville ...49.... 350 Mantua . ee oe coi 
Frazeysburg . ..56.... 614 | Haydenvill reese Rb... 233 | Kirtland ...... 9._.. 206 | Marblehead ....4...1,172 
PRERSNICH SOURCE CBU BOT [Ha eavhiee Lene ce 496, | Kunkle oes. a: 1... 450 | Marengo ....-. 36.... 283 
Fredericktown. BI ive O21 Hag ee villa 2ee RT... 4D Kyles Corners..30.... 225 | Maria Stein....42.... 560 
Freeport SaaS FEST it We 624 Tseinaayenl eee 64, cial» 388 L *Marietta .....78..12,923 
eee te 18 49939 | Hebron see he eee aoe iunFavette en ereiaraie 35..18,232 
"eSNO e+ +. ee 50. nh 290 Fclenal ee en == O80 ll Waravett a ar Yenter...11.... 306 
BMTORE cee eke V%.... 316 | Hemlock ..... DA ioe RUBS ate eee ee Ber: Marlboro . 29 251 
Multon. sss 266: ser Bele eae nner 66.11. 452 | LaGrange .....86.... 464 | Marseilles egies = 
Fultonham ....56.... 825 Hoop “oh: -+- 450 Peenenee tenses .... 528 | Marshallville ..28. ah Bee 
Heslomh once eRe apo eT ae 2 Martin Jooo0 o---4.... 406 
G eee ae fees oe Gakowced eee Martinsburg 2 Obscene ROS 
Gahanna ss. 55.... 276 | Hicksville ... "11..13.395 | “Lancaster Martins Ferry..58...9,133 
Galena. snd. ch. Bo ie Otel ritety, ieee ee ore staee SaShiS bask . Martinsville ey doen cit: 
Gallen ¢ ae ais. n a8... BES | Tigeingport) ..(81. 1, aly | LREBe Geen apes Marysville ...47...3,b96 
*Gallipolis ....87...5,560 Hishland apa nisishe: SL I rieatity eka a ie 2 | Mason ......-. BL oem 
Galloway ..... B2-- 536% | Hillgrove Sersatsie's: eae Tet eee vee Massillon .....29..13,879 
Gamiblor os0te. BB ce OU | aiiiiardal a. Bouts eon ES PRE : 2| Maumee ....... 3...2,037 
Ganiela 32. -++ 884 | striisboro .. 1.7! oer oo Taaeelatile fee 2 Mayfield ......- 7.... 560 
Garrettaville: 2219 ca. bon | Elinekley Sei ‘rear 296 | Veavittsburg ..20 392 Maynard ......58.... 420 
GarconiReall. 2000 gC | Seirain cee) 4 aes 275 | stepanon ..... SHEDS pe WMeCGan, cicjerrercters 20.... 250 
Gaysport. ......86.... 230 | Hockingport --19..-- 422 | Leesburg ....-. dake aioe Mechanicsburg.53...1,446 
Geneva eens. 10. . 13,496 | Holgate ....... 12. "i095 | Leesville ...... 25... 200 see repre “40... 2 200 
Genes hsqsneceys ovate | Hioliand) (seks Sages 26R ql ee anaes wet Breese erect Lie ee 
Georgesville ._53.... 306 | Hollansburg ..44 tye 287 FEGAGS watecisecies 25 290 Pec: a AT 61.... 250 
Se eseloun! OBE. 2d E80 || RLOLNber et Ae. Ut Oh SC Bele ce Cet kona Sos eae eee aes 1.... 360 
Germano ......51.... 390 | Holloway ..... 58... 986 IMA Asoo ans 22° 71:17 Melia Ores) -\ai-iiais 15.... 250 
Germantown ..60...1,778 Holmesville .. 33. a 320 Memoyne, 22.2% MeLEOSG Fale 21.... 317 
Gettysburg ..:.44.... 320 | Homer ....... ap ie deen eetant mellem Tens ars 42.... G21 
Gibsonburg +. ..14...1,864 Homeworth ...31.... 490 Tevannal oo. entor .....+... 9.... 732 
Gilboa ........ co... .’g45 | Hopedale ..... Rees Oly iu pemelaes Se aeons Mercer (he = 7a an 
Giliespieville ..74.... 225 FLOUSTOM Lae eee AReeOn | Lewis Center. .48 330 Mermill .....+.43-:.5 B80 
Gilmore ....... 39.... 275 | Howard ....... Ee 360 Lewistown ....46... : 290 wrerov elms --20. -- 820 
Ginardery tr. 50. .13,736 | Hoytsville .....13 ""* Jo4 | Lewisville ... ..69.... 291 Aue : oie Ar 
GicnGOS en eh gO. + StS0 I rrapbard’ ! 52: ppiecaieeg Powinieton eiioa i ee iami MARAPpo er soe UL 
Glendale ......79...1,741 FITIGSOM Mepecieis “18... .1,021 iberty ieee 60.... 225 Be aes Ene -60...4,271 
Glenmont ..... 33__.,’269 | Hume ...... = 18-21 02! Liberty 'Center-12: 7! Gen | Sridenebeenonl 4.55 200 
Glenna re ee 83. --- 593 | Huntington... ee zoaaal hishtelis |. 14k “Sethe eee eee -29...- 260 
Glenroy .....:. a3.11. 890 | Huntsburg ... Saree 0 Tiiy Chapel: ha eas Madi ..--46.... 288 
Glouster ...-.. ay 0 °3.beq.| Huntaville }... 460.5, 928 |) eee eee bao +e, ape.) Snddled la) cet 
Glynwood ..... 43. ..-’206 | Huron Junction eee Bee TimestOne Me Pipaeeg es ene Point. ..32.... 607 
Gnadenhutten 139.11 560 kul Findon Helshta Goo ac ODE | imiacheraa ee 88. 3,194 
Gomenin eres 33.... 220 I Lindenville ...10.... 808 are - +40. .13;8og 
Good Hope.....63.... 275 | Iberia 36 oo | Lindsey ......- 14... 501 Mae Dixie a2. nee 
Gare he Seb bnacce a 111490 | Independence |*.7.11! 504 eR | seteeee Woon able Midway hee it. Re $33 
shen .....-. ..-- 306 | Irond at at isbon  .......31...3,0% lane eee S75 ee 
Cer eo. ope eirenton ga 41.. 1,136 | Litchfield |... tai veeo | Milford cal oes 
Grand Rapids..i3....574 | Ivorydale ..... 86. .i3,147 | Little Hocking.78.... 350 | Milford Gent $0) ae 
Granid VRivieriyn). Oi. ZOOS .....79.... 518 | Lockbourne - Bee 307 filford Center.#7,...-/G8e 
Grandview ....78.. :) 489 J Peek aid). ore sae ea aso AEIer ete alee ae “an 
ranville ..... ya * Tock wocdeeeen2OnaeaG? ! ol sialic 0) el see 
Gratiot: [6.50% 49... 320 Beate Gente --85...5,468 | Lodi ..... See a: al ace ie _Olty. ..-8e ae 
Gratis sl. toile he Pessina Piers retinal i Sey hopes teagan lmiersnest | - 38. ..2,020 
Green_Camp...35..., 308 | Jacksonville a 328 | *London .... 54. . 133530 ae voce oO ee 
Greenfield ....73...4,228 | Jamestow --47...1,285 | Longstreth ....75 ». 500 Millers Own 2-037 aan 
GES sGraly Mie somen eeoulIaienar NICO 5 OLGe By || Abo ehhe 5 ida oan Br emnieee an ersville sites MAs ree 
Greensburg hog he oan esa De ane aa. a na Loraine ....... pense eas BE os ot : ey 
PACH ADRIGS ii Abe ea ged ere 1 es LO... 1, ane Gis a isl oe SCS iltor er. USao etna 
See og he rsonville S652: ERLE \ Rb aeiicie ogo Mineral ....... 42... 0 Ske 
Soon ele le 
eenwich ....16.... é 214.2 ovel feos “Vas : : Sergio os 
| SEN COPS RES RN) ERS oH a | ih i 
tresham TSU Root horton eee EE a Lowell bare apa ¢ inenvaly Sela 29. | 1,396 
Groesbeck SUB rice Jones ----69.... 242 | Lowellville ... 30. | 306 Meee rineeias :- --53.... 200 
Grove City. 11.255... 887 | Jobs aera eee Ba Rey ai "287 Minster e:<ar, qa “A588 
troveport ..... ie en 643i) Tohnsonesaeee soso) || miter Ie Sapeooads 26_... 272 F PROC UR AEC OC 
Groler Hills Bhi. etal donneoaeiie ie 18.... 366 | Lucasburg een ee Recon, Roa eae 290 
sonville ..20.... 622 | Lucasville $4... . 25 ogadore .....18.... 438 
20+ s-O2. 0. 6 200 Momeneetown eBiode2g8 
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Ohio Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


Monclova ......3.... 250 
Monday ..++.+.#0.00. 420 
Monfort ......%79.... 526 
Monroe ..... -70.... 255 
Monroe Center. £05 Sa. 262 
Monroeville ...16...1,152 
Montezuma ...42.... "228 
Montgomery ..%79... 
Montpelier .....1 
Montville .......8. 
MGUY Dee sp isle eos 
Morristown ...58. 
Morrow .......%1. 
Moscow .......80.. 
Mount Airy....79.... 497 
Mount 

Blanchard ..23.... 451 
Mount Carmel..80.... 206 
Mount Cory....23.... 290 
Mount. Eaton...28.... 208 
Mount 

Ephriam ....68.... 225 
*Mount Gilead.36...1,678 
Mount Healthy.79...1,799 
Mount Liberty.37.... 200 
Mount Orab...81.... 539 
Mount 

Pleasant. .).. 41.5... 401 
Mount Sterling.54...1,071 
*Mount Vernon.37...9,087 
Mount Victory..34.... 740 
Mount 

Washington .79....574 
Mownystown ..%3.... 326 
Moxahala_ .....66.... 466 
Munroe Falls..18.... 32 
WVITIIISON,) fs. os cles 17.... 200 
AVITUM AY 5, osc. 6 ee 75...1,386 


N 

*Napoleon .....12...4,907 
Nashville ..... 38.... 269 
Navarre ... 
PVE LOY, cise ose 2s 6 
Nelsonville ....77.+..6,082 
Nevada .......24.... 889 
INGVIVE Ss) oc sacc ee 0 0 ues --. 290 
New Albany...55.... 215 
New Antioch...72.... 226 
SNewark ..... age 25,400 
New Athens...51.... 37 
New Bavaria. ae --. 490 
New Berlin....29.... 865 
New Boston...84. ak 858 
New Bremen.. -43...1,586 
New Buffalo. 130): --- 200 
ING WUE) (2.60 ese 8s sO OLS 
New 

Burlington ..%72.... 320 
New Carlisle. ..61...1,058 
New Castle....50.... 390 
New 

Comerstown .39. pat 943 
New Concord. .56. . 683 
New Dover....47.... 250 
New Garden.. ; aie --. 206 
New 

Hampshire ..43.... 360 
New Holland. ..64.... 804 
New Hope..... 59.... 228 
New Knoxville.43.... 487 
New Lebanon..60.... 202 
*New 

Lexington ...66...2,559 
New London...16...1,557 
New Madison..44.... 628 
New 

Marshfield ..%7%7.... 490 
New ° 

Martinsburg. .63.... 220 
New 

Matamoras .%78.... 711 
New 

Middletown .30.... 200 
New Moorefield.61.... 225 
New Paris.....59.. .-. 870 
New 

Be PLE bolic 220 


Philadelphia.39. ..8,542 
New Pittsburg.%5.... 330 
Newport: \2 225... 78.... 360 
New Richland.46.... 220 
New Richmond.80.. “ik 133 
New Riegel....15.... 268 
New 

Springfield ..30.... 460 

ew 

Straitsville ..66...2,242 
Newton Falls. -20. ris] 


Towns Loca. 


Newtown ..... TAS 
New Vienna...72. 


New 


Washington. .25....8 


New 


Waterford .31, 
New Weston. Stee an 


INITe Seis: cteverars tens 20 


NimisiTay ey sie sco 
Norman! 75.1.6 PAGE . 


North 


Baltimore ...13.. 
North Bend....79. 


North 


Bloomfield ..20. 


North Bristol..20. 
North Dover....7%. 


North Fairfield. 16). 


North 


Georgetown .381. 


North 


Hampton ...61. 


North 


Industry ....29. 
North Jackson.30. 


North 


Kingsville ...10. 


North 


Lawrence ...29. 


North 


Lewisburg ..53. 
North Lima....30. 


North 


Madison .....9. 


North 


Olmstead ....%. 


North 


Ridgeville ...6. 
=Norwalic )o..)..16e0 54 
Norwood!) sons. 
Nottingham ....%... 
INGVay ae isteterecels Paleo 


oO 
Oakfield ......20. 
Oakharbor .....4. 
@aks) Halle 25) .85. «ls 
Oalkdleys = s2i6..2 3795 
Oakwood ..... PAlese 


Oberlinyys wcocene 6 


OMIOMO EVA aero. 
Ola Hones ese 15. 
Olive Branch..80. 
Olive Furnace..86. 


Olivesburg ....26.... 
Olmsted Falls...7... 
Orient’, Yeics aes 64.... 
Orrville) Vasiseles rkshes OD 


Orwelly Graces LOsae 
OSbOrNM Ie eieicine sOen eee 866 
OSEO00 Recent ake 
Osnabure) Tees e29e ss. 
Ostrander ....48. 
Otsego .......56. 
EOttawiai ie cece ee els 
Ottoville, 2) 2).8222. 


Otway (03. 

Owens 

Owensville As 

Oxford) eiiacisce Aa 2, O17 


*Painesville ...9 
Palestine .....44 


Palmyra ......19... i,066 


Pancoastburg — -63. 


Pandora . Kea aoe att 
FRADISH HG oes etelasee Soe we 


Parkman accS 


Parma Beep aan 


Pataskala ....49. 
glee bio belt=de ey eye al 
Payne! © icc oe 
Peebles .. 82. 
Pemberton — cectorts atg 


Pemberville . erga 
Peninsilay oo sols. 
Pennsville ....67%. 
Perintown ....80. 
Perry (We soar dons 
Perrysburg ...13...1,913 
Perrysville ....27.. 
Perry toni sciene4o.: 
Petersburg ....30. 
BOLtISVAIVER ete. ere 
BPharisburs 3) 3/47)! 
Phillipsburg ..60.... 
TOR ees oi droc SGote 
Pickerington ..65.... 


Towns 


Piedmont 
Pierpont 
Piketon 


PAL GESS VL iatsletsees 2 


Pittsburg 


Plain Cuityeye.: 
50 


Plainfield 
(Plainville 


Pleasant City. BT. 
Pleasant Hill. A 
Pleasant Plain... 
Pleasant eae ine Ges 
Pleasantville 


Plymouth 


Poland) “wisrcteisen 
Ole persevere sts 


*Pomeroy 
Portage 


*Port Clinton. 
Port Jefferson. 45. 
*Portsmouth 


Port 


Washington 
Port William. 
BOWelliy ficcnees 


Powhatan 


IPOINGH Ee she checce . 
Prairie Depot. .13. . 
Proctorville 


Prospect 


Put-in-Bay 


Pyrmont 


Quaker City... 
Ouwiney, Paces 46 


Rainsboro 
Randolph 


RAN EE, Pees alto 5 


*Ravenna 
Rawson 
Rayland 
Raymond 
Reading 
Redfield 
Reedsville 
Reesville 
Rehoboth 


eilivayy) aos eters c 
Reinersville 


Rendville 
Republic 


Reynoldsburg 
Rhodes ei sehre. 41 


Richmond 


Richmond Dale. 74, ee 


Richville 
Richwood 
Ridgeville 
Corners 
Ridgeway 


RIMS evs netere ne 


Risingsun 
Rittman 
Rix Mills 


Robertsville 

FVODINISH ae relctelercs 
Rockbridge 2 
Rock Creek.... 


Rockford 
Rockland 
Rockport 


Rockyridge A085 
Rocky: River. ..2 
GUOSELEN yess 31 
TUOMION  acialesss.c 
Rootstown 

EVOSCOGM suerte scien 5 


Roseville 
Rosewood 
Rossburg 
Rossford 


Rossmoyne 


Roswell 


Roundhead 


Roxabell 
Royalton 
Rudolph 
Ruraldale 
Rushmore 


Rush Run 
Rushsylvania 


Russellville 


Saint Barnard. 


Saint Henry.. 


Saint Parts.. 


..84. 123, 481 


Senecaville ... 
Seven ,Mile..... 


Shalersville 
Shanesville 


Sharonville 


Sherodsville 


Bloom’ gville. . 


South Euclid. 
Southington 
South Lebanon. 
South Newbury. 
South New 


Spencerville ... 
Springboro 
Springdale 
*Springfield 
Spring Valley .. 


*Steubenville . 


Stewartsville 


42...1, 
79...5, 


58. 
42.) phate 
choos 


- 49. 
-43. 


75... 


-61. 


Ne 


..20. 


W1. 


Soe 


On st. 
=29 O)Nelets 
ae Lerokere 
--04.... 42 
cog oes esyl 
$4..5% 


‘41. 22,391 


77. 


--58.... BIZ 
-39.... 225 


_ 


Towns Loca. Pop Towns Loca. Pop. 
Stockdale .....83.... 250 U 

Stockport ~...- 67.... 438 | Uhrichsville ...39...4,751 
StonyeRidee se galS. cs SOL I Omomy \eleme sverars 60.... 250 
Stoutsville .-65.... 420 | Union City --..44...1,595 
Strasbure 2... -.< 39.... 835 | Union Furnace.75.... 700 
Streetsboro ....19.... 200 | Unionport jie pelichosse eo 
Strongsville ....%.... 250 | Uniontown ....58.... 210 
Struthers sce. 30...3,370 | Unionville ....:9.... 390 
Stryker ......-- 1...1,026 | Unionville 

Sugar Creek ...39.... 389 Genter}. cerca AG eins) BOD 
Sugar Grove 65.... 368 | Uniopolis .....43.... 460 
Summerfield ...68.... 489 | Unity ......... ope 332 
Summerford ..54.... 200 | *Upper 

SUnDUNVa wieieeiole 48.. 485 Sandusky 24 3,779 
Superior ......86.... 260 | *Urbana ...... 53...7,739 
Swanton ....... Be SoG ObS) I) Witicay 25 create es 49...1,729 
Sweden ....... 10...1,501 

Sycamore ...... 24.... 853 Vv 

Sycamore Val- 

IES obo od GOR se Osa |) Malley. (City. \ ci ..neoO. 
Sylvania .......3...1,002 | Vanburen .....23.... 303 
Syracuse ...... 88...1,256 | Vandalia ..... 60.... 221 

MEDIUM ave stale ea 23.... 466 
7. ee Wert... 32 7,157 

Ja NUKE oer Ye 
Tallmadge ....18.... 501 Yausnneville aS aes 

3 1 ENciereie caren: 

Tarlton ......-- 64.... 302 | Vermillion ..... 5...1,369 
Taylorsville 73....495 | Verona ....... 59.... 250 
Temperance- Vergailles .44...1,580 

VDC Ur ite tectucna ls 58.... 266 Vickery 14 200 
Terrace Park «.79.... 448 | vienna ....... 20.) ) | 368 
Thomastown ..18....212 | Vigo ......... 74.... 200 
Thornville .:... 66. SS Nancent ee 78... | 250 
Thurston .....-.- 65.... 306 | Vinton ........87 394 
STi pete ieiet 15. . 11,894 i 3 
Tippecanoe ....51.... 450 Ww 
Tippecanoe City 52...2,038 
STU O etenerchevetevere sus Des See le NAD ABT a sec) cere BL... . 300 
STOLCUO) 2). cele) 5. 3.168.497 | Waco .........2 . 200 
Tontogany ....13.... 314 | Wadsworth . 1%7...3,073 
ORONO We .)ceie = 41...4,2%71 | Wainwright ...39.... 350 
BrACy hee ei eiiek 39.... 462 | Wakeman ....16.... 930 
Tremont City .61....450 | Walbridge ....13.... 500 
Mrenton wrekccts or 10s oe. O64) Walon fie. soe es Oho. 
Mini ple were. ierele ute A! WietKEr Ss icles) ev0- 31.... 200 
rin way? sec sielste 56.... 360 | Walnutrun ....54.... 210 
Trotwood ..... 60.... 348 | *Wapakoneta .43...5,349 
Trowbridge <:..64:5..200 | Warner ....... 78.... 200 
AUT OW a vavekoleteh oleh el 52...6,122 | *Warren ......20..11,081 
Tuppers Plains 88....220 | Warrenton ....41.... 300 
Tuscarawas ...39....47%71 | Warsaw .......50.... 512 
Twinsburg ....18....250 ' Warwick ..... 18.. 200 


Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Washington ..57%....366 | West Toledo....3.... 250 
*Washington *West Union. ..82...1,080 
Ce GEMS etaiaiate! « 63...%7,277 | West Unity.....1.... 980 
Washington- Westview ......%7.... 690 
WiRlG yp castore ists: alle 31.... 957 | West Wheeling.58.... 250 
Waterford ....78.... 362 | Weymouth Sou ese Shoe 
Watertown ontSnc ww SOON Wharton) 22a. 24.... 485 
Waterville .....3.... 834 | Wheelersburg .84.... 250 
*Wiauseon 7s ..0 2...2,650 | White Cottage.56.... 362 
*Waverly .....83...1,883 | Whitehouse ....3.... 506 
WiayNesburge ‘esc29cc cle) O00) Wack) (sou. anne. 10.... 200 
Waynesville - 705 | Wickliffe ...... Oe eo es!) 
Webster (25452). 44.... 204 | Wilberforce ...62.... 380 
Wellington ....6...2,131 | Wilkesville ....76.... 203 
Wellston ......85...6,875 | Williamsburg .80.... 948 
Wellsville ....31...7,769 | Williamsfield ..10.... 290 
Welshfield ..... 8...1,026 | Williamsport ..64.... 536 
West Willoughby oe 2,072 
Alexandria ..59...1,030 | Wilow ..... + 225 
West Andover.10.... 366 | Willshire vee GDS 
Westboro .....72.... 350 | *Wilmington ..%72...4,491 
West Brooffield.29....336 | Wilmot ....... 29.... 258 
West Cairo....33....386 | Winchester ...82.... 937 
West Windham ..... 19.... 261 
Carrollton ...60...1,285 | Windsor ...... 10.... 766 
West Chester..70.... 302 | Winesburg ....38.... 250 
West Withamsville ..80.... 382 
Clarksfield ..16.... 260 | Woodington ...44.... 336 
West Dover.....%.... 303 | Woodlawn ....79.... 250 
West Elkton...59.... 230 | *Woodsfield ...69...2,503 
Westerville ..55...1,903 | Woodstock ....53.... 310 
West Woodville ..... 14. 807 
Farmington .20....446 | *Wooster ..... 28...6,136 
West Jefferson.54...1,043 | Worthington ..55.... 547 
West Lafayette.50.... 840 | Wren ......... 32 277 
West Leipsic. ..22.... 253 | Wyoming ..... 79...1,893 
West Liberty. .46...1,288 
West > x 
Manchester .59.... 445 a 
West Mansfield.46.... 913 | *Xenia ........ 62... 8,796 
West Mecca...20.... 260 Y 
West ~ 
Middletown .70.... 330] Yellowbud ....74.... 250 
West Milton...52...1,205 | Yellow Spgs... .62.. 1,360 
Westminster ..33.... 200 | *Youngstown ..30..79,066 
West Newton..33.... 236 Z 
Weston. ..6...: 13.. 913 
West) Paric.s. .. We sree B2ON IL ZaeSal loreterevarere "Gis oie a 
West Richfield.18.... 250 | Zanesfield ..... 46.... 250 
West Salem....28.... 642 | *Zanesville . 56. .28,026 
West Sonora...59....209 'Zoar Station...39.... 200 
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The Mound Builders—The Struggles of Later Generations to Establish Conditions of Prosperity 


in the Wealthy 


Who the original land seekers were in all this 
portion of the continent is unknown. The earliest 
evidence of human intelligence among a people that 
occupied this land is seen in the earth mounds 
distributed in great number throughout the State. 
These people were evidently a religious, warlike 
race as shown in the relics found in their mounds, 
including stone altars, hatchets, hammers, arrows 
and ornaments of various kinds. 


LESS INTELLIGENT BUT MORE WARLIKE. 


The races that came afterwards were less intelli- 
gent and more warlike than their predecessors, as 
seen in the Indian tribes which the early explorers 
of America found roaming over the country. 


In fact it is difficult to go anywhere or find any 
particular place on the American Continent that 
has not been traversed before by human beings. 


THE FIRST INDIANS HERE. 


The principal Indian tribes of the Ohio country 
when discovered by the French, were the Miamis, 
the Wyandots, the Shawnees, the Senecas and the 
Delawares. 


The Iroquois, to whom 
claimed to have subdued all the territory between 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, but the Ohio 
Indians repudiated their sway and had, it appears, 
regained the lands from which they had been 
driven. 


By a treaty signed at Utrecht, a city in a prov- 
ince of the same name in the Netherlands, by 
representatives from France, Holland, Great Britain, 
Prussia, Portugal and Savoy, England obtained 
Gibraltar, Hudson Bay territories and Newfound- 


the Senecas belonged, 


State. 


land. Through that concession England claimed 
the right to call the Iroquois her subjects and the 
English based their claim to the northwest territory 
on the pretended conquest of the Iroquois, as well 
as the charter of James I. to Virginia and of 
Charles II. to Connecticut, 


Assuming their right to possession English trad- 
ers had begun to compete with the French in the 
fur trade of the great lakes as early as 1684. 


THE FRENCH ALSO CLAIMED THIS TERRITORY 


The French based their claim to the same terri- 
tory on the discoveries of Joliet, Marquette and 
LaSalle, though in so far as the Ohio River is 
concerned there is no conclusive evidence that 
La Salle ever saw it. 


The little settlement made at Sandusky, Fort 
Cadillac built at Detroit in 1701, and the allegiance 
of most of the Indian tribes, between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River, practically gave France the 
control of the debatable ground. 


From that period up to the war of the revolution 
it was a struggle between the French and the 
English to get the support of the Indians, and even 
up to 1799 fear of the Indians checked immigration 
into this region. In the meantime pioneers from 
Massachusetts had founded Marietta in 1788. An- 
other colony from New Jersey laid out the town 
of Losantiville in 1789, which name was soon 
changed to Cincinnati. 


In 1790 French emigrants founded Gallipolis, and 
in the same year the first colony from Virginia 
came in and established Massieville, now Man- 


chester. 
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Ohio Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


PERMANENT PEACE WITH THE INDIANS. 


Instigated, it was claimed, by the British, the 
Indians continued to make trouble until a_per- 
manent peace was made in 1795, two-thirds of the 
state at that time being ceded to the whites. 


FOUNDING OF THE WESTERN RESERVE, 


In 1792 500,000 acres in the western part of the 
Western Reserve, located in the northern part of 
Ohio, was set aside by Connecticut as compensation 
to those of her citizens whose property had been 
destroyed by the British during the revolution; 
and in 1792 the first setthement at Cleveland was 
made. 

Fear of the Indians yet checked immigration into 
the state and not until 1799 did the population 
reach 5,000, the number necessary to the establish- 
ment of a legislature. 


On Sept. 238, 1799, the first legislature met at 
Cincinnati, and on the 25th chose William Henry 
Harrison as its delegate to Congress. In 1800 


Indiana territory was set off, and in 1802 a consti- 
tutional convention, convened at Chillicothe, adopted 
a constitution, and in 1803 state officers were 
elected, Chillicothe and Zanesville being, at various 
periods, the capital of the state before it was 
permanently established at Columbus, 


In the war of 1812-15 the young state furnished 
three regiments to aid in carrying it on. In 1813 
General Harrison erected Fort Meigs on the Maumee 
ani held it against two attacks of British and 
Indians under General Proctor. Major Croghan 
made a brilliant defense of a rude fort on the 
Sandusky, and Lieutenant, afterwards Commodore 
Perry, in Put-in-Bay, made his victory over the 
British fleet. 


FIRST STEAMBOAT AND FIRST RAILROAD. 


In 1812 the first steamboat descended the Ohio 
River, and in 1825-33 the Ohio and Maumee ¢canals 
were constructed, and in 1842 the first railroad be- 
tween Cincinnati and Springfield was opened. Free 
schools were established in 1826, and in 1842 the 
first regularly equipped public astronomical observa- 
tory in the United States was founded at Cincin- 
nati. Ohio gave 5,536 troops to the Mexican war, 
appropriated $1,000,000 for the defense of the Union 
in the Civil War, and sent 313,180 troops into the 
battlefield. The bounties paid to volunteer soldiers 
amounted to $23,557,373. 


About one-third the distance from the north to 
the southern part of the state is found the divid- 
ing ridge, north of which the streams flow to Lake 
Erie, and south of which the waters descend to the 
Ohio River. Lake Erie is 573 feet above the level 
of the sea, and yet so much below the dividing 
ridge, which extends from Trumbull County in the 
northeast part of the state to Mercer and Darke 
Counties in the southeast, that the Maumee, the 
Cuyahoga, the Black, the Sandusky, the Vermillion 
and the Huron rivers all empty into this lake. 


The rivers flowing into the Ohio are the Mus- 
kingum, the Hocking, the Scioto and the Miamis. 
These rivers all run through highly fertile valleys, 
but it is not necessary to go to the valleys for 
rich land. The state is so nearly level, and has 
retained the fallen grasses so long upon its surface, 
as to produce a highly fertile soil, which like the 
ote states of level surface make a wealthy popu- 
ation. 


RICH OF OHIO’S AD- 


SOIL ONLY A PART 
VANTAGE. 


But the productions of a rich soil are but a part 
of the immense resources of Ohio, From this 
state comes the well known Hocking coal, the coal 
area covers 10,000 square miles, limestone is quar- 
ried in 32 counties, and sandstone, from which 
come the celebrated Ohio grindstone, underlies one 
half of the entire area of the state. 


The whole of the southeast half of the state is 
underlaid with coal-bearing formations and _ the 
geological surveys show seven distinct veins of 
coal of superior quality for domestic use, or for 
making gas and smelting iron. The aggregate 
thickness of the coal beds which are convenient 
to work upon is about 50 feet. 

One of the interesting features of the passage 
on the Ohio River is the view of coal mine openings 
seen for hundreds of miles, the tunnels running up 
the slopes from the river directly into the coal 


beds. 
Iron is found in abundance in certain parts of 
the state, particularly in Perry, Gallia, Licking, 


Lawrence, Jackson, Vinton, Meigs, Athens and Hock- 
ing counties. Some of the ore is of superior quality 
and adapted to the finer class of castings. Ciay in 
all its forms is found in large quantities, carbonate 
of lime, quick lime, and water cement are very 
largely manufactured. 


Natural gas is found in several sections of the 
state. The four oil districts yield nearly 20,000,000 
barrels per annum and give to the state some 
$17,000,000 annually. 


Ohio is noted for its large variety of valuable 
agricultural production, including wool, flax, milk, 
butter and cheese, and for stock raising, especially 
in the southern part of the state, while the upper 
part of the state, in the lake region, is celebrated 
for its grapes, there being thousands of acres in 
vineyards in that region. 


Ohio is distinguished for its large amount of 
cultivated land, the great crops including wheat, 
oats, potatoes, rye, buckwheat, hay and corn in 


immense quantities. Other products that deserve 
especial mention are maple sugar, honey, maple 
syrup and strawberries. 


The land seeker who desires to go into a manu- 
facturing state finds that region in Ohio. The pro- 
ductions include woodenware, agricultural imple- 
ments, steel, iron, optical and astronomical instru- 
ments, electric materials, electrical equipment of 
all kinds, refining of oils, safes, deposit vaults, time 
locks, cooperage, woodworking machinery, wagons, 
trucks, wheelbarrows, railroad cars, matches, win- 
dow glass, glassware, silks, cash registers, grist- 
mill products, clothing, furniture, distilled liquors, 
pressed brick, fire brick, paving brick, drain tile, 
sewer pipe, and many other varieties of manufac- 
tured products, the result of being in the immediate 
vicinity of the raw material from which all these 
goods can be made. 


Besides the facilities for transportation 436 miles 
on the Ohio River, 230 miles of water frontage on 
Lake Erie, 100 miles of navigation on the Mus- 
kingum River, there are four canals in the interior 
of the state. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 


Altitude. Highest in Logan County, near the 
middle of the western half of the state, 1,337 feet. 


Climate. Average annual at Cleveland 45.87; 
Cincinnati, 51.37. Average January, Toledo, 26; 
Cincinnati, 33. July average, Toledo, 74; Cincinnati, 
78. Extremes, Cincinnati, 105, and 17 below; To- 
ledo 102 and 16 below. Annual rainfall, Cincinnati, 
39.9 inches; Toledo, 30.9 inches, 

Dimensions. Extreme length of the state north 
and south 205 miles. Extreme width east and west, 
230 miles. Area 41,060 square miles. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES IN OHIO. 


Among interesting relics of a people that once 
lived in the Mississippi Valley and in Ohio, were the 
Mound Builders. Who they were, whence they 
came and when they disappeared nobody knows. 


Among these vestiges of a vast age are numer- 
ous mounds in Ohio. One of them, is on the banks 
of the Little Miami River in Ohio, at Fort Hill, has 
a line of circumvallation nearly four miles in extent, 
varying in height, according to the natural strength 
of the point protected, from 10 to 20 feet, and 
embracing an area of several hundred feet. At 
Newark, Ohio, they cover an area of more than 
two miles square, and probably comprise upward of 
12 miles embankment from two to twenty feet in 
height. 

One of these, surveyed in 1846, on the banks 
of brush Creek, in Adams County, Ohio, is in the 
form of a serpent over 1,000 feet in length, extended 
in graceful curves and terminating in a triple coil 
at the tail. 


These mounds were evidently burial places, and to 
appease the gods various objects were deposited in 
the graves, evidences existing of religious cere- 
monies and altars being found with the skeletons 
of those who had been buried. 


Evidently great difference of opinion existed as to 
Suitable position for placing of the bodies of the 
dead. Sometimes the body was laid horizontally, 
sometimes bent double. Often a number of bodies 
were piled in a common grave. Frequently a mound 
covered a solitary skeleton, while in another the 
dead laid in large numbers, 


In many districts incineration was the custom, 


and the ashes were collected and put in urns, some- 
times even in human skulls. 
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STATE AND THE 77 COUNTIES OF OKLAHOMA 


With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND POPULATION OF OKLAHOMA COUNTIES. 


Loca, County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
5 as Cimarron.. 4,553 | 21........ Rogers..17,936 | 41.......Canadian..23,501 |] G1...... Pontotoc. .24,331 
Pe a dle revnate Texas). 14,249 | 22. ....02.. Mayes. 13,596 | 42. ..... Oklahoma. (85,232) 62) 3.504. Hughes. .24,040 
Secondo easpeaver! “LS63sl 2see..0. Delaware: L469 ase oo. GraGdy oOLCOSNNGan> sn ane Coal. .15,817 
A awee.s Elarper ss 8,889 | 2400. (Roger Mills. 12586) 44035 - e oMcGlain cilia Gb9ui645 soe Pittsburg. .47,650 
eer cieheice fe VOOUSS nil es OOb alle Octaiencr a aicie Dewey. .14,132 | 45...... Cleveland. .18,843 | 65....... Latimer. .11,321 
Giisleceeses Alfalfa. Sloe (2666 cclee Custer. .23,231 | 46. Pottawatomie. .43,595 | 66...... Le Flore. .29,127 
dattigtesieirsi) MGDANE. Oo MOO Se ae eelets cies Blaine. .17,960 | 47...... Seminole. .19,964 | 67...... Jefferson. .17,430 
Seveniclele seis! s Anat, 999) leeOuae cs) Hine tshier: 1187825 48...... Okfuskee. .19,995 | 68. ....... Carter. .25,358 
Qua Fee. sane Osage. .20,101 sta)ibisrete Logan. .31,740 | 49...... McIntosh. .20,9GL | 69....... Murray. .12,744 

IOs. * “Washington. .17,484 dL eaeeeibte cl  PayNen eonton IDOL cleverness Haskell. .18,875 | 90...... Johnston. .16,734 

Nowata. .14,223 | 31....... Lincoln. .34,779 | 51...... Sequoyah. .25,005 | 71......... Atoka. .13,808 
Stocictose wor Craig. .17,404 Oe Lawes Oneck \s26;223i 1 Bei nc ces FLALIMON MLSS WSs Hersey ci cin somal men UD roee ee 
Ottawa. .15,713 “Okmulgee. a : 72... Pushmataha. -10,718 
ats Ellis. .15,375 . Wagoner... 74...... Marshall. .11,619 

15... Woodward. .16,592 Muskogee. .52 Raseks add cuancinetohane Bryan. .29,854 

WGisccjeece. Major: 15,248 Loken Cherokee... 16,778 | 56)... 2/5. Swanson... ...-/- |%6...... Choctaw. 21-862 

De oeerenlolore GALEN icsess OOOH tod Biereve ie eicictere Adair. .10,535 | 5%........ Tillman. .18,650 | 77. .... McCurtain. .20,681 

AS pe roen atunct ats Noble. .14,045 Beckham. .19,699 | 58..... Comanche. .41,489 

19....... Pawnee. .1%,332 Washita. .25,034 | 59...... Stephens. .22,253 Tag 

20 eee Rul sa, 34;99b Caddo. .35,685 | 60........ Garvin. .26,545 Total! 4, ..c2 eG wallop 


Oklahoma Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
A “Ardmore! 30 Jer 68)1-).0; OLS) Bison ciel Deere ZOO) BUCKao an caietete 64.... 590 
ONS Wrartihrcstayeer aie GL 4,349 Arcee Gees Oe ide atera ee Oe MEME Walicleieeretetetons 2057. es | tS uttalolennecmae 4.... 282 
AVCEDIT Acc visiia 222k ioe) | Arnett Aepicraast 14 seo OL PBIACbDULrny ete ol Oe ces ool ESV ely Bie crn errs 44.... 487 
Addington ..... GUS con 498 WAsher ee noo 46.. 381 | Blackwell ...... Said; 2 OG eb yrone es cee 6.... 286 
AE CONE Seen cis nal tree Ol ACO a ney pera Tiwi OGS slam wetter -.55.... 508 
INF EW GG ode Ha DONS oo Cho WAYS ChE ewe te 6 6.... 490 | Blanchard..... 44.... 629 Cc 
Milaibaimian cc sea 48.... 261 Blwieyackety Wie. keene es D0Ss| CAChe) ise 58.... 317 
AUIpione ee fees 72_... 209 B Bokchitorene ee NBL aera oo Gad domenica 75...1,143 
INIGEESON seeds 212 64.... 786 | *Bartlesville Bokoshe ...... G6r 4 833 |e Calvinists Ze... BVO 
VRS ie Rae Ge Mesa Ci 43.0... 224 | “Beaver 2....0 2. Be ee OF PR OVEV: Were teteiensieicrs 48%. 20-384 |; Cameron Ve ser 66.... 206 
PRIMO coe an ree GPs 5803) | BEDEEy See cbte cr hae BOS Welle cmisielic W6n nse 825s | n@amip belles 51.... 316 
AMO MT, veces javene ee 6 GIs GA aii ee eae ores cies: IS OYitON We tare arene 35.... 679 | Canadian ...... 64.... 488 
ANGUS Eocene 55...4,821 | Bennington .. IS GEIS Sy clersisinver= Bae tat Ia Or halen a Ls mon a atch. W1.... 295 
RAVI foe eher alata gene Bee, 688) BECP WYIN Saciecee 6 Braman icc see SERS 839 Caniton ga). 2%7.... 403 
Amabala teens: 48° 55) 208:)|, Bessie; o.26 6. 6.39. 2 480) Bridseport) 2... 4022-1425) || \CAMUIteN jcrerrectel 39.... 250 
AT OB ovsbasevaveveuees NGee 2 IO nN BSUla ny cere flere keeles Oo | MESCISLO Wiercsieln isis $2...1,667 | Capitol Hill... .42:..1,368 
‘Anadarko «.....40) /.3)489 |) Bigheart. 22.2% ON SOT Bratton ce cterete ete OG Gn PCat DOnmerercrearers 64.... 590 
PANCLSTS a aes YeitOd SoA Ie ie SHOU at: teen eons 18.... 524] Broken Arrow. 30). 2257160) \Carmen se a.cee. 6.... 883 
Amache) eat. ae 4052) 5.//950) |) Binger) 2iioae Sse 40... 280] Bromide ....... 70.... 202 | Carnegie ......400... S35 
TATADANOTAteianie Ou aiene or LES SIM) ake ee) cheese Wy. 3. B6OW Brooken “ss nasoUlee suc OO Carney”. sreemient $L..... 260 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Oklahoma Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Po 
: Pe 
ees = P ans Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. | Tow 
SRO Diino 2 250 (ec . ve . Owns Loc . 
Gaston Berk ha 589 Gane lel sails where 77.... 957] Lone Grove ...68. ca. Pop. 
SE RL oe ag, ..0 294) Glencce*....... Roar ade li neoddec, Ripa ea | @earcaiits fom 22...1,798 
sa ee ROE ANA Glempoolc. oo. aa sas: Longdale o. reeibl. » Urvhar's t 
Cement ..... 40 770 eapoolNeeen 20...1,509| Lookeba ...... Sie 29Gi| Purdy se sasasene 4... 2,740 
Pepe i cae Uaess a0 Goltre ess oe Gili arelll tes io ENP eG Grenier Un aroee a! ty) seeeeee 60.... 200 
Centralia ......12.... 5 GOKa Me conerne By eereoniMtioven ne 57.... 306 Q 
Geatia....--- ees oe aan Gotebo Sait B4. 1.) 740 Bae sion aortas eae 3. 230 | Quapaw ....... 13.... 350 
Chandler ..... EC abo l reenan res ae Bis SSs0 feather 595504 Sea een Quay ...-....- 19... 226 
Gras pie eee enanite 3. TCE bi 4oei aap) | Quinlan: sens 15...1 355 
Ghniancosa’ 68.23. a7 Grayson... <n tea gm ta eBee ll Quinton, 6.42 Se aoe 
Checotah ...... 49...1,683 Graveen M siete 
Chelsea ....... 21. ..1,350 | Guertic *McAlester 64. Ral BR 
eee eed: 6... .2,016 * Guthrie McCurtain ....50.. a 336 Gaceae ere te Sees 
eyenne ....24.... 46 : Molond . 0... 46.0 . eam) Randlett) 622... sees 25 
*Chickasha ....43..10 xis i; (capital) ....29..11,654 °| MeLoud ie ee - 638 Handler PT are 58.... 574 
@uiloceo Piped tt Guymon)... 1). 2.17342 | *Madil qne Booerexthh VALE flepayeva, wrauele 70 556 
= ae as ee 562 s ve ol; 342 ca ap ate 74. + 11,564 Redfork e+ 5D 
Choteau Atal Sues iw - R > *M eos reiereureree edoak ett 
eolaramore. .. ok ns aes Mo Mevville ...-64...2,024 Manitou ™ oa oar fied 667 edt Oce Soe 
Clarksville ....34... 388 | Hartshorne .... G1. | 13,068 gees een) anes Heutow tae waa ede 
 cigciir eek a 1 z Ge GCI far ; ONY EN rie 5 Job Aye) eli ca 
Cleveland ..... DB Sto cenoman cn: 35... 893 MrbIe Clone Can. UNede Hinewond cane iui 
inton .......26...2,781| Hattenville .... lll yeq] «Marietta ~.11173111i,546| Ripley .....20° cae 
Coalgate...... 26. ..2,781 | Hattenville ....18.... 582 | Mark ........: WSU BAGH Tee oe ters 30.... 368 
BO Ie a OE le a 77.212200] Marlow ......: LARS MSC) RE NE esta BO ceo 
eo eele shat “31. i “i bee Peseescs ee tte ae stats ee WareH ail RSE 38. : an Poland aa Panty. 61. ay a oat 
amene, oo... Bo ME SOL | Elclonay akc kok Pfeiaye Matai ore nets PSE Lote OS ET iT) e098 
eee Beherset Oe et Honaebeey: YA agi ea ae ee Tee “60. ae a6 eects rate. ae Bp 
Cornish --1,950| Henryetta ....33...1,671 whtagfara ho cs Rush Springs. 143.11) 823 
Coweta SA east a OC ea 69.... 350 | Meeker Paes eae ean 67. ..1,207 
Cowlington cate : ei 378 Winton eeacceses 66.... 290 *Miami eee g 
Co ae 29... . 413 HitoRCecke a ewes 40.... 686 | Midland Salina 99 
Graley tees ccs 58200) “Hobart o 2/0... 27.... 275 | Midway *Sallisaw ..... 51.119 250 
Ceeneont Soe oe 29...: 903 | Hochatown .... a : eed Millereek Salttonke che sae ot Soe 
i eae See 20 ee MEN SOW Wri INGOW ae eee Sa Ve Socooe Moab 5) 
Crowder 11... pees eeu erica atin ce 49... 1 307| Mission Mines. .13.... 22 Seat ee one aoee 
Cinanlienieengl oo Wel BED seoldonville . -.62...2,296 | Moore gee” 226 Bape ee se seee 32... .8,283 
Cushing «11, BS aclqrel | cise ee Bz... 964 RIG ORE a we eaters sano Sasa aat cee 47..+- 241 
eee sees eed httominy 2 ook. eck neu Moericog so "Iig3l iii gay | {Sayre NES an eit aat 
> eT oun Oras say eel AMEE rite 83... 887} Scipio 12111111641 12."306 
iBYAi) ee 46.... 250 oie Paekaw/re ce Gane cee plounds Feiieiees Sze s 400 Seiling secdoqee 25.... 352 
Mlvenpert 0) 81.1). 894) Mushare 27002 50...,200| Park... See oe 47.... 476 
Davidson ......57.... PS Dare) caiaais 50.... 69 Big Mane hp cbGo: 249 | oli aie caine 39 857 
227 US08 326, a BSn * BO. 0 Mountain View.54.... 855 | Shattuck ...... 14... 11,231 
Dawson .......20.... 320 i SR ORE ». 72. ... 200] Shawnee ...... 46. .12)474 
Beet eels vaee | sar et 17.11. 341| Mulhall... BL.) .) GIL | SHOTE sone o 0k *e 
NDS aCe eg aha ar ate anil eutiaueecaink kaw cones Bescon oa nee 
Pavol. sb an ehelele EMUeE OBES ke BL 125, 278 Skiatook 
pewey 1110! 214,344 | « I wal ....260015.... 264) Soon 022270, 
Dqusnert eres oe enol timigigy 20 77. ..1,493 N Sparkescisc. 2 
Poushenty BTS ar eep eae ee aeatang 51.... 390] Nardin .. 8 Spencer ....... 
Dover .......1128.111 317 | maianola. -....64..._ 481 | *Newkirk Panto gen PSBIrO nig cess 
*Duncan Deen IRG. Sho aay inseraollinncme nin Glee gee ne Pe eae 8...1,992 RUPEE” 
Durant. ..-... 2 deg ae ie ae 31... 408] Noble BIB, Siac 2. 45.00. 225) cronne 
de a a Bee DL sane a LepNnactetns a5) 408 || Sone 
Dustin’ ......0. 62... 579 Z SEED ae cheba | eer 
“ Jefferson Bape es Gi 280 owata ......11...3,67%2 oe ee 
meee Beets neta ei apr ant Stilwell oe...) 
MECIEEREO! lL. ee ae cratinaui Cena rege er Garland Stonewall “ 
Edmond .:.... 42. ..2,090 Viney O ae Stratford ...... 60 
aaa ee Bet ope lia K beaker Springtown 
mW City... ... eelels ten lanka Gece” Ot erase 
Rime City: . 60:2. 266 apes eae sisile ts Sugden de achee 
Tall TOE ee 41. 2872 pee, Tae Ls #01 oman abore i Sulphur) 2s 282) 
Beiee we... 70. ...'590| Kendrick... ic arc ate aeae eine Sai wae Wate 
Mig) cs 2.067. 13,799 Renee er Rae oe ee ogee i aerese 
Enterprise... .50-... 560] Keota Megane har Ollated act ae ‘gz nee 
WE osbourne 8a OL REGEHGSND  ne -«+. 220| Oologah ..... ie cites aft .......... 
Erin Springs . .60.... 368 ea cin 9.... Orlakee do Aeeinsehen pe aon |) a eenleduan 
Megeeia ls 049.0 -4.307 | Kildare. 1.20: 2 Ome fe) Bone br 340} Talala ........ 
F *Kinetisher Boones Gasca sleeker co te gaining a odspetsee 
Petes a9. O88 | eee eat Gere ORI NE Se ie Sei pito dane camera ieee a 
Fairland cee ae es GES Kinta ....... ..50.,. " , 326 @iwassoOwectaneicaiere 20....3%3 *Tecumseh Dias 
aa Seeae 16. . .2,020 iowa CH ob Ooo 64.. 11,021 P Telleriie so. 7 
Rallis ....0+-2 310... 248 Konawa +... 0, 47... .’161 | Paden Temple ....... 
BBTEO 2.------ SAOSIN cape te eet 12....260| Panama ...... 48. /,.419|| Terma, Sota 
Faxon (+0000... 58.22. 215 Krebs 12+... WG4: | 2.884) Paoll (oi. . 3 c0o0 RC tt aes a a ee 
Tichueh Reet aes ane *Pauls Valley. .60...2 eal Nets ee er a 
.. 260 * : 22,689 | Thoma 
Fletcher ...... 58 "374 ;Pawhuska ...-9...2,766 | Tipton aioe eb 
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Fort Cobb .....40.... 382 | ¢2kemp Pepes ...050-0- 36. ...’263 | Tonkawa... 
Fort Gibson ).9.35...1,944 | Pemar 2. Hee eis 30.11.6083 | *Tulsa-.. 22.223 
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Oklahoma Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Ww Waukomis ....17.... 533 
*Wagoner ..... 34...4,018 | Waurika ......67...2,928 
Wainwright ...35.... 250] Wayne ........ 44.... 332 
IV AKAD eins ie chelate 7.... 405 | Waynoka ...... 5...1,160 
Aine! ol AOA G Bois 58...1,377 | Weatherford ..26...2,118 
Wanette ......46.... 677] Webbers Falls.35.... 380 
ANEhaton GooReoodE LS 2SSG6s | PMel Cw tereter-ielerers 12.... 684 
Wapanucka .70....948 | Weleetka ..... 48...1,229 
AUER ASS os 35.... 291 | Weston ....... 15.... 590 
*Watonga :.... 27...1,723 | West Tulsa....20.... 306 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
*Westville ....37.... 802 | Wyandotte’ ....13.... 255 
Wetumka ..... 62...1,190 | Wybark ...... 35.... 200 
*Wewoka ..... 47...1,022 | Wynne Wood. .60...2,002 
Whitefield ..... 50.... 350 
*Wilburton ....65...2,277 Y 
WaldliCat aan ce. 7 rere ohh il age Gdineiticatoc 30.... 685 
Williams ...... 66.... 400] Yeager ........ 62.... 231 
ANGELA Tooooncas GG 49S yarkonl: Bie 1. rere 41...1,018 
Woodville ..... yr {: ene tet) 
Woodward ....15...2,696 
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OKLAHOMA 


A young State celebrated a few years ago from 


the rush of people who camped on its borders to 


be in readiness to occupy its lands as soon as opened for settlement. 


Our readers will remember the excitement created 
a few years ago when territory forming a part of 
Oklahoma was opened to the public and those so 
fortunate as to possess a lucky ticket in a lottery 
drawing could go-into the new land and take up a 
government claim on government land conditions. 


DID NOT KNOW OF OTHER OPPORTUNITIES. 


Those individuals who camped there for days wait- 
ing for permission to get onto the newly opened 
land, and those who struggled to get a farm on 
homestead terms there and did not succeed, evi- 
dently did not know that thousands of acres of 
irrigated fertile lands were waiting for their com- 
ing at many points outside of Oklahoma in the 
Great West. They did not know of the tens of 
thousands of fertile cheap lands in the Great South, 
where two or three crops a year can be grown on 
the same land. They did not know of the hun- 
dreds of cheap farms that are offered in New Eng- 
land—farms of 50, 100 and 200 acres, well located, 
that are offered at prices far below what the build- 
ings alone on these farms would cost. They did 
not know what opportunities existed for getting 
cheap lands on every hand, as shown in this “Guide 
for Land Seekers,’ and hence the struggle to get 
possession of Oklahoma lands. 


In this we are not saying one word against Okla- 
homa. On the contrary, investigation of the pos- 
sibilities and actualities of this region shows that 
the State is all that it was anticipated to be. But 
what we would emphasize right here is that after 
a scramble of that kind there always will be 
abundance of opportunities left. Let the land seeker 
bide his time. In one or two years after farms 
have been taken and are improved large quantities 
of these lands will come into the market for sale. 
Deaths, removals and disappointments will work 
their changes and great numbers of these pioneers 
will be willing and anxious to “sell out’’ at a less 
price than even the improvements have cost. 

Oklahoma properties are: perhaps an exception to 
that rule. The soil here has been found to be very 
fertile and adapted to the growth of a great variety 
of products, ranging all the way from apples to 
peanuts, from cotton to broom corn, from melons 
to strawberries. In fact, agriculture is proving so 
profitable as to make less anxiety to sell than is 
found in many states. Yet with prosperous condi- 
tions existing throughout the State, our review of 
different counties shows that farm lands can be 
obtained at very reasonable prices. 


GREATLY IN FAVOR OF OKLAHOMA. 


First, greatly in behalf of Oklahoma is a very 
favorable climate. It is situated far enough south 
to escape the long winters of the north, and far 
enough north to escape the fevers and malaria of 
many southern sections. She is far enough north 
to escape the enervating effect of a fruitless climate 
without being far enough to necessitate expensive 
preparations for winter. While the snows of winter 
sometimes fall here they are but of short duration 
and seldom make extra care of stock necessary. 


Experience of several years’ settlement has proved 
that the greater portion of Oklahoma is well within 
the rain belt or safe crop region and that all east 
of Beacon County can be depended upon for wheat, 
oats, cotton, vegetables, alfalfa and the various for- 
age crops. Experience has proven that crops in 
Oklahoma are as certain and more. profitable and 
prolific than in many of the older sections of the 
country. Storms are no more common here than in 
other central states, while periods of great drouth 
are much more disastrous in the valley of the 
Mississippi than on the prairies of this State. 


OKLAHOMA FOR HEALTH, 


As for healthfulness it would be hard to find a 
better climate than that of Oklahoma. The eleva- 
tion is great enough to preclude the fevers and 
malarias of the lowlands, while the purity of the 
atmosphere insures strong lungs and healthy cir- 
culation. The breezes of the prairie disperse the 
microbes of disease and keep the air healthful and 
invigorating, while the sunshine plays an important 
part. As the elevation is more or less associated 
and connected with the climate it is well to give the 
elevation or altitude of some of the leading points 
in the territory. Thus the altitude of Oklahoma 


City is 1,200 feet above sea level; Chandler, 900; 
Guthrie, 932; Lawton, 1,250; Enid, 1,244; Hobart, 
1,528; Shawnee, 1,045; Arapaho, 1,560; Perry, 871, 


and Wichita Mountains, 3,000. 

Oklahoma has a variety of soils, but it all appears 
to be productive. In some localities the deep 
black loam prevails, while in others the color is a 
rich brown or reddish hue. In some places there 
is a considerable proportion of sand and in others 
a gumbo formation like some of the rich lands of 
Illinois. The bottom lands are more generally black 
and on the uplands the red or mulatto soil prevails. 

The red soil of the uplands is excellent for ‘wheat 
and other small grains and grasses, but not so good 
for corn as the black land. However, with all the 
varieties of soil they are all good and there is but 
a small portion of the State that is not smooth 
enguet: and productive enough for profitable culti- 
vation. 


VARIED ENOUGH TO SUIT ANY TASTE. 


The surface of the country is sufficiently diversi- 
fied to suit all tastes. The whole area gently 
slopes toward the east, in which direction the 
streams generally run. While several large rivers 
cross the territory, these are fed by numerous 
brooks and small affluents which give every section 
an abundance of running water. Springs abound in 
some regions and well water can be obtained by 
digging to a moderate depth. 

While a very large per cent of Oklahoma is a 
level or gently rolling prairie country, there are 
also some large areas of timber and here and there 
a range of hills. Much of the eastern portion of 
the State is covered with a fair growth of timber, 
while the central and western portions are more 
generally prairie. As a rule, the river banks are 
not bordered with bluffs, as in some States, and 
the land is tillable to the edge of the streams. In 
the western portion some of the streams are bor- 
dered by sand hills that look as though they may 
have been beds of streams in times past. A few 
rocky hills may be found but they are. scarce. 
In the southwestern part of the State are found 
the Wichita Mountains, an irregular range of 
rugged hills, extending from east to west about 


sixty miles, and about half that from north to 
south. In that vicinity, but detached from the 
range, there are numerous isolated, rugged hills, 


on the otherwise level prairie, adding to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene. Portions of the Wichita 
range reacn a height of 2,000 feet above the level 
of the surrounding country. They are probably a 
detached spur of the Rocky Mountains. In_ this 
mountain range there are many beautiful valleys, 
natural parks, sparkling streams and flowing springs. 


MUCH HEAVY TIMBER. 


While mainly a prairie country, there are cer- 
tain portions of the State heavily timbered, prin- 
cipally with hardwoods. In a few years the rapidly 
growing trees in cultivated groves will solve the fuel 
problem on the prairie farms, where hedges and 
windbreaks are found on every hand. 
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Oklahoma Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


OKLAHOMA A YOUNG STATE. 
We must remember that Oklahoma is young yet, 
but enough has been discovered to show that it is 
rich in undeveloped resources in the form of min- 


erals, stone, gas, oil and salt. Here is asphalt 
needed for streets, but it takes capital and labor 
to prepare it for market. Cement is in demand 


all over the country, and the raw material is here in 
abundance. Vast deposits of petroleum are waiting 
for the refiner to prepare it for everyday use. 
Thousands of bales of cotton are annually shipped 
from the State to be made into fabrics which should 
be made here, 


But space is too limited to tell what should and 
may be done here. People have been so busy in 
making money from the staple crops that they have 
not had time to look beneath the soil, to develop 
other enterprises which in time will be found 
sources of great profit. 

We regret that lack of space prevents our pres- 
entation more fully of Oklahoma’s agricultural con- 
ditions and manufacturing possibilities, and content 
ourselves with brief mention of some of the counties. 


ATTRACTIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTIES, 


Pottowatomie County is becoming noted as a 
cotton raising section, while wheat and corn flourish 
with equal success. The peach takes naturally to 
the soil and climate here, though apples and straw- 
berries are grown with great success. Shawnee, one 
of the young cities in this county which had a 
population of 3800 in 1895, and 3,462 in 1900, re- 
ported 17,300 inhabitants in 1905, with three daily 
and five weekly papers, and that over 400 business 
houses and residences were constructed in the single 
twelve months of 1903. Of agricultural productions 
nearly 1,000 carloads of potatoes, which ripen very 
early in this section, were shipped out of the 
county during May and June, 1904, the prices 
ranging from 60 to 70 cents per bushel on the 
ground. 


WHAT HAS BEEN IN THE PAST. 


Woods County in the northwestern part of the 
territory is another sample county, having, besides 
a fertile soil, plenty of timber, with salt, gypsum, 
coal and fine building stone, found in the county, 
but none of them yet extensively developed. 


Recent transfers here show the selling price of 
farm lands to range from $2 to $4 per acre. 

Grant County lands lying in the middle of the 
northern part of Oklahoma are selling at prices 
varying from $15 to $37.50 per acre. The farmers 
in this section give their attention to wheat, corn, 
castor beans and cattle. 


The raising of cattle and hogs has proved profit- 
able. The winter wheat fields are used for pastur- 
ing and curiously to the seeming betterment of the 
wheat, The chief manufacturing industry in the 
county is the making of flour. There are large salt 
plains here capable of profitable development, 


Farm lands in other counties are selling at fol- 
lowing prices: 

Garfield County, from $13 to $33.75 per 
Average price, $23 per acre. 

Noble County, $2.50 per acre up. 

Blaine County, prices range firm, $6.25 to $28. 


Average price of farm lands, $11.74. 
Kingfisher County, average $18.61 per acre. 
Logan County, $25 to $42.75 per acre. 
Caddo County, $10 to $53. Average, $20.70 an acre. 
Kiowa County, $6.50 to $25.70. Average $15.31. 
Greer County, $6 to $30. Average, $12. 
Comanche County, $7.75 to $23.50. Average $13.95. 
Beaver County, $2.18 to $28.12. Average, $6.21. 
Roger Mills County, $4 up. Average, $11.11. 
The average annual rainfall determines prices a 
littie; thus, the rainfall in Beaver Co. is 22 inches, 


acre, 


in Pottawatomie Co. it is 32.98, in Woods Co. 27.40 
inches, Garfield Co. 29.46 inches, Noble Co. 382.45 
inches, Blaine Co. 28 inches, Kingfisher Co. 30 
inches, etc., etc, 


The average annual temperature varies slightly 
from 60.1 in Pottawatomie Co. to 56.2 in Beaver 
Co. Extremes of temperature we give elsewhere. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
OKLAHOMA, 


Altitude.—Highest, Wichita Mountains, 
Co., 2,536 feet. 

Climate.—Average January 
Sill, Comanche Cox 3d 
warmest, 107; coldest, 
31.2 inches. 


Comanche 


temperature at Fort 
F July, 82: Extremes: 
9 below. Annual rainfall, 


Dimensions.—Extreme length north and_ south, 
210 miles. Extreme breadth, east and west, 365 
miles. Area of state, 39,030 square miles. 

History.— Originally a part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase in 1808. Treaty rights of the Indians bought 
by U. S. in 1886. Thrown open to settlement in 
1889, at which time, at the signal of a pistol shot 
tens of thousands of people who had camped for 
days on the borders of this new land rushed into 
file claims on the new government land. Organized 
as a territory in 1890. No Man’s Land, including 
Beaver County, added in 1890. The counties of 
Blaine, Day, Dewey, Washita, Custer and western 
portions of Canadian and Kingfisher Counties added 
in 1892. The Cherokee Strip, including the coun- 
ties of Kay, Grant, Woods, Garfield, Woodward, 
Noble and Pawnee, opened to the public by another 
rush 1893. Greer County, taken from Texas and 
added to Oklahoma by a decree of the Supreme 
Court 1896. The Kiowa, Comanche, Apache and 
Wichita Indian reservations opened to white settle- 
ment by a lottery drawing in which 176,000 persons 
participated in 1901. Another large area to be 
opened to white settlement is the Osage reserva- 
tion in the northwestern corner of the territory. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS RELATING TO 
OKLAHOMA 


Taxes in Oklahoma are not high, and are de- 
creasing. 
In its clay beds Oklahoma has one of its most 


valuable resources. 


As a region adapted to successful fruit growing 
Oklahoma offers attractions peculiarly its own. 


Still another special line of industry with the 
brightest of prospects for the settler in Oklahoma 
is poultry raising. 

The flouring-mill industry of Oklahoma ‘has al- 
ready attained sufficient proportions to give it rank 
as an important factor. 


Angora goats thrive in Oklahoma, and the raising 
of them will undoubtedly become a settled industry. 


Inexhaustible deposits of gypsum, from which 
plaster, cement, and fertilizers are manufactured 
are widely scattered throughout the Territory. 


Wild plums grow in greater profusion and variety 
in Oklahoma than anywhere else in the Union, and 
the cultivated varieties also succeed. Plum growing 
is an industry capable of great development. Cher- 
ries are profitably grown for shipment, 


The corn crops in the eastern and southern halves 
of Oklahoma have been a success from the start. 
In Canadian county ears of corn 14 inches in 
length and 10 inches in circumference were plucked 
at a height of eight feet from the ground. 


There are still vast tracts of public land in 
Oklahoma—subject to homestead entry, which offer 
golden opportunities to the _ settler. The largest 
areas yet vacant are in the northwestern portion 
of the Territory—in particular Beaver county. 


Sweet potatoes are excellently adapted to suc- 
cessful cultivation in the sandstone soils of eastern 
Oklahoma when these are cleared of timber. 


The rainfall of Oklahoma, averaging annually 
about 31 inches, is not only adequate, but plentiful 
for the successful production of all crops. 


Oil and natural gas were discovered in 1900 at 
the western end of the Wichita mountain range, 
and since that in several other locations. 


There is no more favored region than Oklahoma 
in the world for the raising of durum (hard) 
wheat, more commonly known as ‘‘macaroni’’ wheat. 


In 1904, according to the Governor’s report, there 
were 2,095,427 acres of vacant land in Oklahoma, 
of which 1,838,080 acres were located in Beaver 
county. 


In every county in Oklahoma sheep raising is car- 
ried on more or less extensively. More than one- 
third of the total number of sheep in the Terri- 
tory, however, are found in Beaver county. 


In the granite fields of Greer county, at the 
town of Granite, there are exposed above ground 
beds of the very best quality of red granite suffi- 
cient to supply the world for years to come. 


The cotton-growing industry is largely confined 
to the counties of the central and southeastern 
parts of the Territory; it is also being grown with 
success in the southwestern counties. 


Since 1900 the output of the flour mills of Okla- 
Homa has been enormous. Oklahoma flour is ship- 
ped to Canada on the north and the Gulf States 
on the south, and vast quantities are exported 
over-sea, 
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OREGON 


STATE AND THE 34 COUNTIES OF OREGON 
With Their Boundaries 


SILVER C 
34 


LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATION OF OREGON COUNTIES 


Loca County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
pores Clatsops.. 16,106} 10...... Morrow... 4,454 19. oc. Benton.. 10,663 
2. Columbia.. 10,580] 11..... Umatilla.. 20,309 | 90 ...2..5- Linn.. 22662 
Sites LAM OO ae y GseGOllle a cenitetd eis Union 16,191 | 21 ee CLOG. 410 Oiolo 
4.. Washington... 21,522] 13..... Wallowa 8,364 | 22. Wheeler.. 2,484 
5.. Multnomah. .226,261] 14..... Yamhill 18,285 | 23. -. Grant.. 5,607 
Gan GOOG slivers + Ss016)1 Ronee see cien Polk 14,469 | 24. Baker.. 18,076 

ePereh ona Wasco.. 16,836] 16... ... Marion... 89,780 | 25. - Lane... 33,783 
Sherman... 4,242] 17. Clackamas... 29,931 | 26. sa. Coos... 1175959 
arevetatet ts Gillian= 2) S700 18. 2.2... Wineoln.. 5,587 eke . Douglas... 19,674 


Loca. County Pop. 
Pe FecOiGis Bint Curry.. 2,044 
BO ete Josephine.. ,D67 
SO eveters Jackson.. 25,765 
Sis Klamath... 8,554 
Sei crercine shade Lake... 4,658 
S$3..00.. Harneyo. 45059 
34..... Malheur.. 8,601 

Motel.) /creistehenerene 672,765 


Cities and Villages of Oregon with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
A ByerMoly STAINS Sou. ad PAs Doon ODMR E acre) cys lels Persian! bs Wal Db bin MA a.S S65 43 je cto 
AGA) Uiereys te ose ele ne On ESL emer cre serie 2Gbe on 200) SCondony eerste 9...1,004 | Dundee ....... 4.... 260 
AMI OERSNS ons Gon 20...4,275 s3rownsville ...20....919 | Copperfield ... ane che ee 
PATI EY aM ue raroieleiareke Woe GANG || nal sjbta sl dinecoodc 33.... 904 | *Coquille ......26...1,398 t Petia 3 
‘Armitage ..... 25....31%| Buxton .......- 4.555260 | Cornelius ..2.... 4.12450 | Restle, ore ed 
Ashland ...... 30... .5,021 C *Corvallis .... -19. . aeek Elgin .... -12...1,121 
AONE, Sa aobae 1...9,599 ~ | Cottage Grove. .25. 3451) stonterprisell nn Lae. aioe 
AUR eNa (Tho i1.:2.’586| Canby ........17.... 587 | Cove ........0. 13. 12/488 | peracaaa 
*Canyon City..23.... 364] Creswell ...... PDE Gia ED || espa. lo 25... 9,009 
B Carlton) sce sae 14.... 386 UBENE «+e. ceeds 
IBEW AG gag Bab a eis Ose Beds CORSON Wis wlevells lepets 24.... 208 D : EF 
amon sees se 26...1,803 | Cascade Locks. .6....2%75 | *Dallas_....... 15...2,124 | Fairview ...... 26.... 204 
Stew ot it NG yy Clee 4..%. 299] Central Point. .30..).. 761 | Dalles (‘City.......; 72.4880) | Balls: City, sive. 15.. 969 
By CGULEVaGhenoe ooke 8.224.281) Chemawa) 22". TE 58 G99) Darton soe cele 14.. 452°) Plorence\a/.). se 2B. oes oe 
Beaverton ..... 4, 386 1 Clatskanie ..... AS a ota lrM Wild ct: ito) nen eu Kit 8 2%.... 335 | Forest Grove ...4...1,772 
Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Cities and Villages of Oregon with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. 
Fort Klamath .31.... 200 K 
Fort Stevens....1.... 360 | *Klamath Falls.31...2,758 
MRM OSSIIN c\eisieis/e ele Age iy: 421 L 
Beaten: oh pea La Nayette.....14.... 412 
*La Grande....12...4,843 
Gardiner oo2t..-- O91 | *Lakeview ....32...1,251 
Gervais. ...... PIG lweereeOulmuebanon: 2... 20...1,82 
Glendale ...... Didier OSLO | lait TN COMM ate lerstevee 5.... 360 
Gola) (Hall ees. BO on CBs || AOC bKs Cis icado Ueno ttt 
perants: Pass.. cs c Be M 
rass BIVeY cB ons 2 Fr e ' 
MeMinnville ..14...2,399 
CERERMAINE ocic sie are 0 HOLL Sie eR Me Ee 21. . 364 
Hi Marshfield 26...2,981 
BU AUINES: Neve isso tetas 24.... 423 | Medford ...... 30...8,841 
NAN SOY). 6s ioe crore! Oe aie ioe el) AIM GHEY ere Senor 16.... 499 
Harrisburg <2. .20). .<. 453) ||| Milton! (ss scisn: 11...1,281 
SETeppner | 5 3</6 10.... 889 | Milwaukee 17.... 861 
Hermiston oil bey, GAIT iis rece oye: cite yebe Pew eod 
PRMISDOLG) s). ii: 4...2,016 | Mitchell ...... Peja ei coLlil 
*Hood River -6...2,331 | Monmouth..... bee oee te: 
POUION va <s'e)-- < Relea eel PLO LOG e cvereisietels 19.... 266 
EU DAT) tis:6 6: 2:« RA ee Soe) Ihe MOLO ss ciaielereeisle 8.... 378 
Huntington ....24.... 681 | Mt. Angel...... 16.... 545 
Myrtle Creek...27.... 429 
Myrtle Point. ..26.... 836 
PAID TOR EN. susie \ei'0 al Poe Clad) N 
Be ae ee 1b AGL | ow Astoria’. 1 .., Dt 
Newberg ...... 14. ..2,261 
New Era ...... 17.... 208 
*Jacksonville ..30....%85 | New Pine 
JENS OG TE te eee 25.... 415 Creek. (oe sere 32..... 200 
BNEW LLY fercie sic. ace: os ile 258 | Newport ...... 18.... 721 
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OREGON 


A Pacific Coast State—A Superior Fruit Region With Mild Climate 


In a study of Oregon we are convinced that there 
are several reasons why land-seekers should in- 
vestigate the opportunities offered for prosperous 
settlement in that state. First, it is a large state 
with such variety of soil, climate and opportunity 
for various enterprises as to suit almost any par- 
ticular taste. If wanting to engage in stock raising 
there are lands admirably adapted to that; if apple 


culture is intended, or wheat, or hops, raising 
sugar beets, or canning salmon; if the lumbering 
business is desired, cultivating of oysters, mining, 


growing strawberries or conducting a poultry farm, 
the climate, soil, markets and facilities are all 
here which conduce to success in any one of these 
or other enterprises. 


TWO DISTINCT PARTS OF THE STATE. 


The state is divided into two distinct parts by 
the Cascade Range of mountains which extends a 
distance of 375 miles, from north to south, through 
the state. These mountains begin at the Columbia 
river, in the west part of Wasco county, and con- 
tinue to Klamath county. 


This brings Benton, Clakamas, Clatsop, Columbia, 
Coes, Curry, Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, Lane, 
Tincoln, Linn, Marion, Multomah, Polk, Tillamook, 


Washington and Yamhill—18 counties—into another 
region, another soil, and another climate by itself, 
where the rainfall in Washington county at Port- 
land is 47 inches a year, while it is but 10 inches 
a year at Pendleton in Umatilla county, and while 
it is 68 inches at Astoria in Clatsop county, the 
precipitation east of the Cascade Range is from 12 
to 20 inches. 

The Oregon region west of the Cascade Range is 
naturally divided into three parts—three great val- 
leys fed by three rivers, the Willamette, the Ump- 
qua and the Rogue. 


SIZE OF SOME OF THE VALLEYS. 


The Willamette valley extends north and south 
between the Cascade Mountains and the Coast range 
for a distance of 130 miles, having a width of 
fifty miles and a general area of 7,800 square miles. 
It contains nearly one-half the population and 
wealth of the state. The Willamette river, which 
flows through this valley, is one of the chief tribu- 
taries of the Columbia west of the Cascades. It is 
250 miles long, flows northward, is navigable for 
large ships to Portland and during two-thirds of 
the year small steamboats ascend to Hugene in 
Lane county, 150 miles from its mouth. The falls 
at Oregon City, in Blackamas county, which afford 
excellent water power, bave locks for the use of 
these boats. 


IMPORTANT RIVERS IN OREGON. 


The Umpqua river rises in the Cascade Moun- 
tains, in Douglas county, in two branches, and 
flows westward to the sea, between two ranges of 
mountains, bordered by a valley about 200 miles 
long of rich soil, which produces large crops. The 
Rogue river also has its source in the Cascade 
Mountains and flowing westward, through Jackson, 
Josephine and Curry counties, empties into the 
Pacific, its length being about 120 miles. While 
smaller than the others the Rogue valley is very 
rich agriculturally. 


WHY OREGON CLIMATE IS SO MILD. 


The climate is generally very mild, due to the 
Same causes which affect the other Pacific states. 
The winds for three-fourths of the year blow from 
the southwest, or off the warm body of the Pacific 


Ocean, and the Kuroshiwo, or Japanese warm cur- 
rent, which strikes the coast and influences the 
temperature far into the _ interior. This Asiatic 


stream of tropical water is of considerable magni- 
tude, being 400 miles in width, and has a velocity 
of about four miles per hour. It has the same 
effects as the gulf stream of the Atlantic. The 
north line of Oregon is of the same latitude as 
central Maine, and yet west of the Cascade Moun- 


tains flowers bloom out of doors all winter. The 
Cascade Range makes a wide difference in the 
temperature of the east and west sections. The 
range of the thermometer at Portland, near the 
coast, is from 22 degrees to 96 degrees, while at 
Baker City, in the extreme eastern part of the 


state, the range is from 14 degrees below to 101 de- 
grees above; the average temperature for the state, 
however, is 50 degrees. There are few, if any, sec- 
tions of the state in which cattle or sheep require 
shelter and extra feeding during the winter months. 
The bunch grass of the plains cures itself into hay 
on the ground. 

The seasons in the west section are divided into 
the wet and the dry, rather than the winter and 
the summer seasons. The wet season extends from 
November 15 to March 15, during the greater part 
of which time rain falls copiously. On the imme- 
diate coast the precipitation varies from 105 inches, 
at Gold Beach, in the extreme southwestern part of 
the state, to 81.96 at Fort Stevens, at the mouth of 
the Columbia; from fifty-five to sixty-six inches at 
different points in the Willamette Valley; in eastern 
Oregon from 75.73 inches, at the Cascade locks, in 
the gorge of the Columbia, to 9.81 inches at Uma- 


tilla; and from fourteen to seventeen inches in the 
highlands of Lake County, adjoining the California 
line. 
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Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


OREGON 


Oregon’s Natural Advantages, Healthful Climate and Free Land—A Chance for the City Man to Get 
Back to the Land. Fruit Growing, Wheat and General Farming, Stock Raising, Bee Culture, 
Poultry Raising, Dairying, Lumbering, Fishing, Mining. Irrigation and “Dry Farming.” 


From a railroad bulletin we condense the following: 


Ever since Lewis and Clark made their famous 
expedition to the great Northwest—over one hun- 
dred years ago—thereby adding territory to our do- 
minions, Oregon has had a magnetic fascination for 
the conservative Easterner. Rich in opportunity for 
the farmer, the stockman, the fruit-grower, the mer- 
chant and the business man; blessed with fertile 
plains and forested hills filled with precious metals; 
resplendent in natural scenery which makes it at- 
tractive to the tourist and sightseer, Oregon today 
offers far more and better opportunities in the twen- 
tieth century than in the days of old when the only 
way to reach her fertile fields was by months of 
tedious travel in the picturesque prairie schooner. 

The history of Oregon has been one of endeavor 
and achievement —the result of the work of her 
broad-gauged, public-spirited citizens who, through 
their co-overative efforts, have made Oregon known 
the world over. 

Torn into two dissimilar parts by physical barriers 
prior to 1909, the state of Oregon today stands 
united and presents the golden face of opportunity 
to the landless man east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Blood may be thicker than water, but there is no tie 
so strong as the steel ribbons of ‘modern transporta- 
tion which unite vast empires and bring widely- 
separated people and their products together. Cen- 
tral or Eastern Oregon, by stage or ox-cart, was 
formerly a wearisome seven days’ journey from 
Portland, a longer distance in actual time and con- 
venience than from Chicago to Portland and return 
by train. Central Oregon had no railroads. 


LAND ENOUGH FOR A NEW STATE. 


Not so long ago the people of South Central Ore- 
gon talked of forming a new state with the people 
of the northern portion of California, largely because 
of the lack of modern transportation facilities. They 
were isolated from the rest of Oregon by jagged 
mountain ranges and swift rivers. Their neighbor, 
California, seemed nearer, as climate and crop con- 
ditions were similar. 


COMING OF THE OREGON TRUNK RAILWAY. 


That was yesterday. The new state idea, with 
yesterday, has passed away. Today, the Oregon 
Trunk Railway, a modern broad-gauge line, has been 
rapidly built from Clark, Washington, across the Co- 
lumbia River and up the Deschutes Valley through 
the very heart of Central Oregon, and is extending 
its tracks every hour. The Oregon Trunk Railway 
(through the Spokane, Portland and Seattle Rail- 
way, one of the affiliated connections of the Great 
Northern Railway) is now connecting Central Ore- 
gon with Portland and the world’s markets. Central 
Oregon will be but seven hours from Portland in- 
stead of seven days. 

The seemingly impassable barrier formed by the 
Cascades and other high neighboring mountain 
ranges has been overcome, Central Oregon—the 
newer, larger portion of the state—is now knit fast 
forever to Pacific Coast Oregon—the older and better 
settled part—with Portland and Astoria as ocean 
ports, 

The world’s markets are waiting eagerly for Cen- 
tral Oregon’s wheat and grain. Western Oregon's 
fruits are widely known, and have made the word 
Oregon standard for high quality throughout the 
world. Today—and this is the twentieth century, 
when even the United States is getting overcrowded 
and old—wWestern Oregon has only been cultivated 
intensively in spots. Southwestern Oregon is just 
coming into its own. Northwestern Oregon’s dairy 
products will astonish the country. 

Not only has Central Oregon—a territory larger 
than the state of New York—been opened to the 
land-hungry world, but whole counties in North- 
western Oregon, like Tillamook, are having electric 
lines run te and through them, hooking them up 
with larger commercial centers. All through Oregon 
new lines of standard steam and electric transpor- 
tation are being built. 


OREGON WEEDS YOU. 


Oregon offers an honest opportunity to the sincere 
man, and is a good place to live. No man need ever 


The 
social 


move out of Oregon to go to a better place. 
climatic, agricultural, educational, religious, 
and business advantages are too abundant. 

Throughout, Oregon is an attractive country. It 
has over three hundred miles of coast line on the 
Pacific Ocean, and mountains, rivers and waterfalls, 
which add charm to the landscape and also furnish 
power for industries. 

Business in Oregon is built on the natural re- 
sources and productive ability of the country; not on 
speculation. Any legitimate business in Oregon is 
good, but the business of agriculture is perhaps the 
best business for a man of ordinary means. Agri- 
culture is the basis of all wealth. A man might 
perhaps get along without clothes—but he must eat. 

Oregon’s soil produces good things to eat—so good, 
that the world pays top prices for the privilege of 
eating them. Oregon’s forests produce timber for 
houses, factories and ships. Oregon’s soil produces 
grain and forage crops and grasses, which feed thou- 
sands of sheep and cattle. Horses, especially blooded, 
heavy-draft horses, are raised profitably. 

Hog raising will line the farmers’ pockets. Dairy- 
ing, poultry raising and bee culture are in their in- 
fancy. Oregon makes no pretense of being able to 
raise everything under the sun on the same acre, 
but enough of five or ten different crops can be 
raised on one farm to make the business of farming 
well worth while. Excepting the most favored fruit 
soils where, of course, the orchard is the main thing 
and the land too valuable, stock raising or dairying, 
and generally both, can be profitably undertaken on 
almost any arable land in Oregon. Oregon’s future 
is bright indeed. 


OREGON’S LOCATION AND LAND AREA. 


By states, Washington forms the northern border, 
California and Nevada the southern, and Idaho the 
eastern border. The Pacific Ocean is the western 
boundary. - Originally, Oregon’s territory embraced 
what are now four large states; Washington, the 
lower part of British Columbia, Idaho, and the 
present state of Oregon. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


Oregon state is the seventh in size in the Union, 
having an area in square miles of 94,560; has an 
average width east and west of 360 miles, and an 
average length north and south of 260 miles, with a 
land area of practically 62,000,000 acres. Of this 
area, 17,580,578 acres is free government land, and 
500,000 acres is state school land. 


All the 320-acre free homesteads, and most of the 
160-acre free homesteads, are located in Central and 
Southeastern Oregon, and are chiefly in the counties 
of Crook, Klamath, Lake and Harney. In round 
numbers ‘the acreage of the 520-acre units not filed 
on June 20, 1910, in Central Oregon, was 11,000,000, 
but, of course, new entries are being made every 
day. Of the total amount of 17,580,573 acres, 13,463,- 
734 are surveyed, but the unsurveyed land can be 
had by locating and settlement and complying with 
the simple conditions demanded by the United States 
Government after the land is surveyed. Of these 
17,580,573 acres, however, about 11,600,000 are agri- 
cultural and grazing lands; the rest are timbered, 
mountainous or desert land requiring irrigation. 

When a man talks glibly of a million acres of 
land, even if it is all arable, stop and figure it out. 
It won’t last forever. One million acres, divided 
into 320-acre sections, makes 3,125 farms, or 6,250 
farms of 160 acres each. These Central Oregon 
homestead lands will raise tremendous crops of 
wheat, grains, alfalfa, grasses and hardy root crops. 
They are not by any means all gone, but they are 
going fast, and once they pass into private owner- 
ship, there is no more free land with which to re- 
place them. 


STATE SCHOOL LAND. 


500,000 acres of state 


There are approximately 
located in 


school land in Oregon; most of it is 
Central Oregon. This land may be purchased by any 
citizen of the United States over eighteen years of 
age for not less than $7.50 an acre, on time. Not 
more than 320 acres can be purchased by any one 
person, but the land need not be all together. There 
is good state land not far from the Oregon Trunk 


Railway. 


Oregon Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


In the extent of its agricultural, mineral and for- 
est resources, Oregon ranks very high, yet its pos- 
sibilities for development have been only partially 
realized. The state is largely devoted to agriculture, 
the western part of the state, especially the Willa- 
mette, Umpqua and Rogue River valleys, having the 
highest cultivated farming lands. On the other 
hand, eastern Oregon, which has a very fertile vol- 
canic soil, extensive areas of which, in the north- 
eastern part of the state, are devoted to the raising 
of the cereals, mostly wheat, without irrigation, 
and where the land is too arid for the raising of 
crops without irrigation, is devoted to stock grazing. 


VEGETABLE AND CEREAL CROPS. 


The principal farm crops are wheat, hay and 
forage, oats and potatoes, cereals assorted and green 
fruits. Wheat in 1900 brought in Oregon 54 cents a 
bushel, hay and forage about $5.50 per ton, oats 
about 381 cents a bushel and potatoes 32 cents a 
bushel. In 1902 wheat brought 52 cents a bushel, 
and thus prices are liable to fluctuate, but the abso- 
lute certainty of large crops and their average prices 
relieves the farmer of anxiety in western Oregon, 
while in the eastern part of the state, even without 
the heavy rainfall, farmers are getting better re- 
turns from their lands by knowing how to cultivate 
the soil. Added to this the government and pri- 
vate companies are arranging to bring to the farms 
a sufficient water supply. Already the total irri- 
gated area, as far back as 1900, in the state was 
388,310 acres, and government surveys have been 
made for irrigating 60,000 acres in Umatilla county 
and 90,000 acres in Malheur county. 

The mineral resources of the state comprise all 
the different metals, the value of the output in 
one of the recent average years being, gold, $1,649,- 
700; silver (coinage value), $149,204; coal, $220,000; 
borax, $100,000; and stone, $21,663: The value of 
gold output was increased in the next year to 
$6,740,000. There are several mining districts in 
the Cascades, in soutnern and western Oregon, but 
the richest mineral belts seem to be the three min- 
eral zones of eastern Oregon, which are perhaps as 
large as any on the American continent. One of 
these lies partly within the state of Idaho ana 
fringes the eastern boundary of Union, Baker and 
Malheur counties, and is from ten to twenty miles 
in width. Another zone begins at the Eagle Moun- 
tains, northeast of Baker City, is about fifteen miles 
in width, and extends in a southwesterly direction 
a distance of about sixty-five miles. The third zone 
has the same general direction, begins in the Elk- 
horn Mountains, is about twenty miles wide, and 
extends a distance of 100 miles. The principal dis- 
tricts in eastern Oregon are in these zones, tribu- 
tary to Baker City and Sumpter. 


THE TIMBER REGIONS. 


The great natural resource of Oregon is its timber, 
which is located largely on the west side of the 
Cascade Mountains, where the rainfall is the great- 
est and the climate mild. The manufacture of this 
timber into lumber leads all other industries in the 
value of its output, which in 1900 amounted to $10,- 
852,167. Large tracts of timber stand in the Rogue 
river and Umpqua valleys, and along the Coast 
range and the Cascades to the Columbia river, as 
well as a fine body on the east side of the Cascades, 
at the head of the Des Chutes river, and several 
other points on the eastern slope of the Cascades, 
and in the Blue Mountains in the northeastern part. 
The estimated standing timber is 225,000,000,000 
feet, of which 150,000,000,000 consists of fir. The 
damage by fire, the indiscriminate waste, and the 
need of reservoir sites, has induced the government 
to set aside forest reserves, and 4,500,000 acres 
along the higher Cascades now constitute the re- 
serves for this state. 

From our general description of states the reader 
will see where government land is yet open for 
homesteading, but for persons interested in Oregon 
it is well to get the best and latest railroad maps 
of the state and then go through to central points 
and investigate. Examination will show that the 
interior of the state is yet without much railroad 
transportation, and with new lines established the 
lands in those sections must rapidly increase in 
value. This may be judged from the fact that in 
Baker county farm land is worth from $20 to $40 
an acre, in Vernon county from $30 to $40 per acre, 
in Wallowa county from $8 to $10 per acre. 


DIFFERENT PRICES OF LAND. 


In Umatilla county improved land brings from 
$10 to $40 per acre and stock range land $1 to $5 
per acre. Wheat land in Morrow county ranges 
from $6 to $15 per acre, while in Linn county, in 
the Willamette valley, improved prairie can be had 
for $30 an acre and in the foothills at $5. 
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Land seekers should look up the probable opening 
up of new seaports on the Oregon coast, such as 
Coos Bay and other points in that state facing on 
the Pacific ocean. 


RAILROADS WHICH SERVE CENTRAL OREGON. 


The Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway, pop- 
ularly Known as the North Bank Road, was built 
from Portland to Spokane and completed in 1909. 
The North Bank Road not only connects with the 
Oregon Trunk Railway (Central Oregon’s latest 
agent of development), but also furnishes the Great 
Northern Railway with a short line from Spokane 
to Portland. 

Portland and Astoria are the two important ocean 
ports of Oregon. Astoria is at the mouth of the 
Columbia, at the ocean’s edge, and is connected by 
water grade with Central Oregon via the Astoria 
and Columbia River Railroad; the North Bank Road 
(Ss. PP. & S. Ry.) and the Oregon Trunk Railway. 
These three railroads, in connection with the Great 
Northern Railway, will give Central Oregon not only 
local and interstate transportation, but transconti- 
nental and international connections, both rail and 
ocean. These roads are all broad-gauge, standard 
railroads. 

Through merchandise package cars are run from 
Portland and other commercial centers to St. Paul, 
ie Hea pelts, Chicago, and other large cities in the 

ast. 

In the Pacific Northwest special fast fruit trains 
have been run from fruit-growing sections direct to 
Bastern markets, and the Great Northern Railway 
endeavors to help the farmer and fruit-grower mar- 
ket their products to the best advantage by furnish- 
ing them such transportation facilities as the growth 
and development of the community warrant. 

No state, happy in a fine climate and a fertile 
soil, has ever waited long for settlers after the rail- 
roads came. The people of Oregon are fully alive to 
their good fortune and have a keen appreciation of 
the possibilities of their state. Newcomers are wel- 
comed—for they want and need you in working out 
their destiny. 


MILITARY-ROAD-GRANT LANDS, 


One of the greatest obstacles to the development 
of a large pcertion of Oregon has been removed, now 
that what is known as the Military-Road-Grant 
Lands have been purchased from the French syndi- 
eate and put on the market in small tracts. There 
are 800,000 acres of this land now for sale in Central 
Oregon, Which can be purchased in small tracts, if 
desired. 

Originally, the Willamette Valley and Cascade. 
Mountain Read Corporation built a military and 
wagon highway from Santiam Pass across the Cas- 
cade Range and through Central Oregon in an 
easterly direction. After this road was built and 
land grants obtained, various syndicates and corpo- 
rations repurchased the grants, which were finally 
secured by the Oregon and Western Colonization 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn., which is capitalized 
at $12,000,000. This company has for sale 800,000 
acres of land in Crook, Harney and Malheur Coun- 
ties, which were carefully selected on account of 
their more than average fertility. The grants al- 
lowed the old company to take their pick of the 
seclions along the road. This Central Oregon land 
is most suitable for wheat and grain-raising, cattle, 
horse, sheep and hog raising. A special booklet de- 
scribing these lands will be sent free on request. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 


Altitude. Highest, Mount Hood, in the Cascade 
Mountains, in Clackamos County, 11,984 feet; Mount 
Jefferson, 10,200 feet. 

Climate. Varies with localities and elevations. 
West of the Cascade Mountains, heavy winter rain- 
fall. Average July temperature 67 at Portland; 
January temperature, 39 above; extreme, 2 below; 
highest, 102; at Umatilla, Umatilla County, average 
January, 32; July, 73; extreme, highest, 110; lowest, 
24 below; yearly rainfall 9.7 inches; yearly rainfall 
at Portland, 46.8 inches. 

Dimensions. Extreme length, north and _ south, 
290 miles; extreme width, east and west, 875 miles. 
Area of state, 96,0830 square miles. Columbia river 
on north side of Oregon extends 300 miles. Port- 
land located on Willamette river, twelye miles from 
its junction with the Columbia and 110 miles from 
the ocean. 

History. Visited by Drake in 1558; mouth of Co- 
lumbia River explored by Captain Gray, 1792; visited 


by Lewis and Clarke, 1804-5; trading post founded 
at Astoria, 1811; Oregon Territory, including pres- 
ent states of 
1848. 


Washington and Idaho, organized 


Admitted to Union 1859. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE AND THE 67 COUNTIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATION OF PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIES. 

Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
1....... Erie.. 115,517 |19... Wyoming.. 15,509 | 36.. Allegheny. .1,018,463 | 52 Fayette... 167,449 
2. “Crawford. c 61,565 | 20 Lackawanna.. 259,570 | 37. ..Westmore- 53 Somerset.. 67,717 
3 Warren.. 39,573 | 21... Lawrence... 70,032 land 231,304 | 54. Bedford.. 38,879 
ARrs McKean.. 4%,868 | 22...... Butler.. 72,689 | 38.. Indiana 66,210 | 55...... Fulton.. 9,703 
Bier ate Potter... 29,729 | 23.. Armstrong 67,880 | 39... Cambria 166,131 | 56.... Franklin 59,775 
Gein Tioga.. 42,829 | 24. .. Jefferson.. 63,090 | 40....... Blair... 108,858 | 57. Cumberland 54,479 
dees) Eradtord ... 54,526 | 25. Clearfield.. 93,768 | 41. Huntingdon.. 38,304 | 58..... Adams.. 34,319 
§ Susquehanna.. 37,716 | 26. Center... 43,724 oie Unters Mifflin. . ray ee C15 ets ties eel York.. 136,405 
Oras Waynlenss 29236 | erate ce. Union. 16,249 | 43 Juniata 15,013 | 60. Lebanon.. 59,565 

Oe eiicies Mercer 77,699 | 28. Northumber- BA isha Snyder... 16,800 | 61. Lancaster.. 167,029 

11. Venango 56,359 land. LADO A Beene cncke Perry... 24,136 | 62.. Berks 183,222 

12 Clarion 36,638 | 29.. Montour... 14,868 | 46... Dauphin.. 136,152 | 63..... Chester 109,213 

WS os lave Forest 9,435 | 30. Columbia... 48,467 ]47.. Schuylkill.. 207,894 |64... Delaware.. 117,906 

WAM icons Elk 35,871 | 31.. Luzerne.. $43,180 |48..... Lehigh.. 188,832 Se Montgomery.. 169,590 

15 Cameron.. 7,644 | 32. Carbon 52,856 | 49 Northampton.. 127,667 | 66...... Bucks.. 76,530 

BG ein ecete Clinton.. $1,545 | 33..... Monroe 22,941 | 50...Washing- eg Philadelphia. .1,549,008 

1%... Lycoming.. 80,813 BY odAns Pike... 29,729 ton.. 143,680 SS 

18. . Sullivan... 11,293 | 35.. Beaver rhe P pT ST | ol emeeslc Greene.. 28,882 Total. Scenes 7,665,111 

e e 
Pennsylvania Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop Towns Loca. Pop. 
A Adelaide --b2.... 026 | Allens Mills....24...: 202 | Ambler ... 0.5. 65...2,649 

Aaronsburg 26.. 309 | Adrian Mines. i224 e: 209 | Allensville 42) . 2.2 285°), Ambridge |......4 35... .5;205 

Abbottstown .58.. 402 IS Niteh {he eeaae 41... 202 | *Allentown 7485 .51,913) | Amity Siiwwewes 50.... 250 

Abington ..... 65.. 409) | Akron io cicic eres Gik 719 | Allenwood ....2%7.... 305 | Amityville -62.. 231 

Academia nee Bae 240) Albion .-L...1,534 | Allison Park...36.. 350) | Amisbry ous en 39.... 200 

Ache Junction..52.. 200 | Alburtis ...... 48.... 909 | Allport Martaao Anandale 

Ackermanville..49.. BEAN PNGB oii aac 64.. 661 | Almedia sfc Statilonwe. cwene: 22.... 209 

IAGOStal sien es Ine 202 | Alden ‘Station..30. 22. 262 | Alton s..0.50. <.. be Andalusia .. 66.... 303 

J NORV ol emesis a DeyONO 52 506 | Alderson ..31.... 420 | Altoona te J NG GIIUE We 6 cho. Ot ClO ic 24...3,065 

Adamsburg 37.... 366 | Alexandria 40) >... 432 | Alum Bank. 32254220.% 218) ||) Annwville} ov 60. . .1,283 

Adamstown SOLE Oo ALIGUippay cide. BBs cal ek Allerton siecle 37.... 662 | Ansonville 28) Soe ae 

Adamsville Se eiudenareh COS | UAMIEN Wie tehs sustetete Bt. 350 | Ambersons Antes Fort... ...19. 2 2c2p6 

SCG SOM tet elseye do. 225 | Allenport ..... 50...1,502 Valley. stata. 56. 450sPADtrimig wien ae 6...1,506 


ee ___—________mrrTTEEEEEEEEEEEEIEEEEEEEEEDEREEIEEEEREEEEEEEEROEEREEREEEEEREERN 


Number the Same 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, 
Loca. Means Lo- 


as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. ° 
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Pennsylvania Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. 
AOUIO Gisrcie ais ore 
Appewold ..... hers 
Aquashicola iG 
PAT ETIIS FS aie7) o)eveuee mi 
APERGIAS < ticiclecee Aid 
Arehbald! 2... 20.. 
AmCerar 3 2). sve idioms 
FATAL ys) irasc) 6's fai 50.. 
ATOMOTE «2. 2)01. «- 65 
Arendtsville 58. 
Argentine -22 
PATISTES. 3... s%. « 30 
JAter eS) Vo | Rete cae 3%. 
PANEER OVE: Ve) gisiaes ss s;o Gs. 
PTOWA) 8S o's sie ee Sian 
PEO) 6 Sc efeue es: Dow 
SEE OVION (5 c.< sieve 14.2 
PUTNEWZAe ee acta: ahora 47... 
Ashbourne BOD) 
ABHELTOM: sss fc 28... 
Wehilard) ) ..i 55.6 47. 
Ashley 
Ashville 
Askam 
Aspinwall ..... 36 
Aston Mills....64.. 
Ng = a Gan. 
PAEINEMIES) "os aieis- aie aly Fae 
Atlantic ates 
CAUSE Re teve< See (ems 28. 
Attleboro ..... 66... 
PATA TITAS 95 nieces 47. 
Audenried ey 
Aughwick 

AVES a7 ayciace = 
Austin 
PASAT OMG ore sits 
PASVOITE 1. Te ete ois a 
PARES Ot Navle)tehe tec reuiereit 
PASVIQE AS e, aheyn <a (ci 
PANO TAME fat c/a: /e/'s\/0s.1<.-3 
Avondale 
PASVOTUL ARS ove Bice aes 
Avonmore 
Axemann 
Bachmanville .46. 
SAGEM ere: ec-eua.0\ < 35... 
Baggaley ..... wales 
Bainbridge SGilon 
SMILE Val diels. io. e) ws 50.. 
PS AUCOTS Me sictcis is Dyers 
Bakers 

SSUUNVIE fc): < ie 54.. 
Bakerstown .36.. 
Balkserton.).<.5. 39). . 
Bald Eagle....40.. 
1532) 020) Me ae 49°% 
Banksville j36.". 
leche) (te 52. . 
IS eN a] of. 5 at: ee 40.. 
Barclay Ay fem 
Bardwell ...... rigs 
Bareville ..... Gk. ; 
Barnes Reelishacoyenciedin, o 
Barnesboro. 09 
Barnesville 47... 
ISAT VCE! vis cis ses 41. 
SAUTE ish esis ares 61. 
Bartonsville -Oo. 
Bartville ..)..2% 61. 
SEW Aevelscs ccc /te 49. 
Beach Haven...31 


Beachlake ...... 
Begebly . i265 3k. 53 
Beadling ROG... 
Beallsville ae DOL: 
Bear Lake... .. 
“S1E\SEIN AS 35. 
Beaverdale eo 
Beaver Falls...35. 
Beaver 

Meadows ..O2. 
Beavertown 44. 

eaver Valley. .30. 
Bechtelsville ..62. 
Beckersville ...62. 
Bedford’ =.2 62. 54. 
Beechcliff .....26. 
Beech Creek. ..16 
Beechview e 
Belfast 21. oasis 49 
*Bellefonte 5 
Belle Vernon. ..52 
Belleville ...... 42 
Bellevue ...... 3 
Bells Landing.2 

' Bellwood ...... 4 

I SlNANG es nickecoe 


aaaaaaeeeeQqQqqQV—qQve_0Q0$eeeeeeeeee 


Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Belsena Mills..25.... 228 | Brooklyn ....... Cherry Tree...38.... 439 
Ben Avon...... 36...1,828 | Brookston Cherry Valley. .50...1,401 
Bendersville -58.... 355 | *Brookville Cherryville AD cee 
Benezett ...... 14.... 490 | Broughton Chesrern yw ssn 64. .38,537 
Bennington Brownfield Chester Hill...25.... 648 
Furnace . 40.... 202 | Brownstown Cheswick ~..... 36. 317 
- 408 | Bens Creek....39.. 306 | Brownstown Chewton 2.5.32 21. 301 
wA0SN ll Bensonw sn eo Boake 387 | Brownsville ats Cheyney we jeven 64.. 232 
was Bentleyville 50...1,922 SUA) ae Chickies¥..n., 61 a 253 
. 38: BeMtOW) Mesos ce 30.. 719 rugeton |. inc i Chicora jee 22...1,103 
O0G|Berline sass. os: Bore el SOG STU bree Severe pas Chinchilla 20)... . 252 
- 406 | Berlinsville Age 406 | Brumfieldville .62.. ChocontitW cee See ol 
1,818 | Bernice ....... 1S 666 | Brunnerville ...61.. Christiana JOLi eae BOL 
3,508 | Bernville ...... G2.... 308 | Bryn Mawr....65.. Churchtown 6h oe Sok 
- 683 | Berrysburg 46554 11337 | Buckelen 7: ...30.. Churchville SOG. 2Oe 
. 300 | Berwick ...... 30...5,357 | Buck Mountain.47.. Clairton. oss. 36...3,326 
- 209 | Berwick ...... 58.... 332 | Buena Vista...36. Clarendon Geta be 
. 302 | Berwyn ....... 63...1,066 | Buffalo Mills..54.. Claridge Op veue are 37...2,011 
- 650 | Bessemer ..... Fey S60 ee uleer jo cen ase, 50...1,206 | Clarington Fol Biggan 2h 
F 202 Bethayres FGBe ee obo Pe UnOla cesses 36.. woo! |) tClarione la. a.s0 12...2,612 
6,855 | Bethlehem .49..12,837 | Burdine ...06.... 366 | Clarksville Os eeOS 
5,600 Bieler (soo. ... 25.... 466 | Burgettstown .50...1,268 | Clarksville LON eee 
. 384 Biglerville .58.... 386 | Burnham .....42....%66 | Claussville -48.... 322 
- 686 | Big Run....... 24°. 1,032 | Burnside: <. ... 25.... 493 Claysburg -40.. 203 
2,592 | Bingen ....... Ae OPO GEE EI an sh eee, 52, ..1,222 || Claysville ....: 50...1,045 
- 420 | Binkley ....... Giese 50ule Butlers suse fo. SeoarOy es || Clayton | feelers 62 317 
546 Bird in Hand..61.... 250 | Buttonwood LYE au, oo) | Claytonia: il, a. 22 bizae 
3,796 | Birdsboro ..62...2,930 | Butztown ..49. 226 | *Clearfield ....25...6,851 
- 202 | Birdville ...... S65 e202 WE VEISUh enn <lcce 63. 262) | Clermont 2. ..014525 301 
TOG) BISHOP el sak sis one ... 509 | Byrnedale -14.... 630 eee see eee ae . ie 
5 Bismarck .60.... 575 HOEY Boo sene 36.. 
- 921 | Bitumen ...... Gs: 426 Clifton Heights.64...3,155 
5,092 | Blackhorse ‘63.1.1. 391 cepot ttt e ee ee 22, ZOO Cinton. Bolus 3: 3602 
Black Lick. ...38...1,500 | Caledonia eee SOU Glinton: vi Mins 9... , 251 
. 526 | Blacklog 43 902 | California .....50...2,230 Clintonville 11 225 
2,941 | Blackwells .....6..., 250 | Callensburg ...12....'203 | Gleo..... 2) a4.) 202 
4,317 | Blain lise oe he prs |) CENA clebdoue 22....335 | Clymer |._...: 38...1,753 
SNS || Feiein hee lo. Dan Raaul) Calumet: aoc. 37. 508 | Coal Bluff..... 50.... 503 
. 796 | Blair Station..36.... 466 | Cambridge Coal Center....50.... 816 
4,634 | Blairsville "38°" 3 572 Springs 2...1,514 | Goal Castle. ...47 201 
- 402 | Blakeslee ._.)133_.1.’229 | Camden - 326 | Coaldale ...... 54.... 311 
668 | Blakely ....... 20...5,345 | Cameron ...... 15.... 320 | Coaldale ..47...5,154 
PES |! Taveras 39...1.802 | Cammal ...... 17.... 760 | Coal Glen. .....24. 302 
102625 Blanidoni: 62.... 508 | C2Mpbelltown .60.... 275 | Goalmont ..... 41 228 
. 226 | Bloomfield .... 2... 762 | Camp Hill..... 57..-- 875 | Goalport ...... 32... 3,548 
hlauranaaial: woke < ~ | Camptown ..... 7...- 225 | Coalport .25.... 876 
Theinoniorn 45 y72q | Canadensis -33.... 250 | Coalridge __..! 31. 203 
. 260 Tree eta eas, Gandoriys rik 50.... 262 | Coalrun Pe ae "O54 
- 601 Bloomingdale .31.... 260 | Gannelton -35.... 320 | Goal Valley....36.... 252 
1,022 Blooming Glen.66.... 320 | Ganoe Run... ..15..., 362 Coatesville ....63..11,084 
. 862 | “Bloomsburg . .30...7,413 | Canonsburg .. 150. 13,891 Coburn .......26 "201 
326 | Blossburg ...... 62-2908) | Canton | beac as: 7...1,637 | Gochranton |... 2...) 695 
528 | Blue Ball...... 61.... 202 | Carbon ......! 37.... 601 | Gochranville ...63..._ 253 
Blue Ball...... 25..-- 525 | Carbondale ....20..17,040 Codorus ....2.159 379 
200 | Blythedale 36.... 866 | Cardiff Mines..14....'301 Coffeetown ....49.._. 502 
. 326 | Boalsburg .....26.... 328 | Cardington -64.... 409 | Cogan House...17.... 401 
1,026 | Bodines ....... 17.... 200 | *Carlisle ...... 57. .10,303 | Cogan Station..17.... 203 
. 302 | Boiling Springs.57.... 562 | Carmichaels ...51._.. 478 Gonn Cian, Sao gm 
5 368) SOlivar) (yc. RHIeeolo 518 Carnegie .36..10,009 Cokeburg 4 “50. "1,302 
HES OD PS OStOni a ee ces 36.... 826 | Carnot eee ROTM Golccwdlla eae ao sae "409 
206) |p OS well erate 53. eC Sal Carne ee ae on 2..+-. 290 | Golebrookdale 
+ 200 (S0Wersi nj. si: 62.... 226 | Garrick OT Fi lh) Sahin 62 251 
. 506 | Bowmansdale .57.... 238 | Garrolltown -39...1,343 | ao] b i 5 203 
. 220 | Bowmanstown .32....408 | Garter ......°" Cee gin OC OUP Bi risk: aia Date arane 
. 213 | Bowmansville .61.... 250 | Gartwright College Aa a8 aes 
MSEOnEOVershi mene Pecan Garcenton eons vil C egal i a 
038 | Bracken... 99..."'aeo | Seseandra Colona BB. L008 
225 KOT sere iahae Bows Castle Po OTC od 0 ae 
.. 237 | Brackenridge .36...3,134 Shannon Gone Gea G1, 11,454 
. 213 | Braddock --36..19,357 | Catasauqua Road SS 4 203 
. 247 | Bradenville -37...1,010 | Gatawissa i OadS ..-+..... “ 
$904. |\sBradford!). 2:2 4..14,544 | Catfish ...... 2! Columbus ...... 3.... 346 
MOST era yee oem. 2 ADS HMGa tomo. free Colwyn ....... 64... .1,584 
‘462 | Bradys Bend. .23.. 562 Cayuga ......! Concordville .64.... 400 
250) |p Siac bummer manok oon cima mele Conestoga -61.... 602 
mou GuEranchereLm eee 37.... 408 | Cedarville Confluence -53.... 891 
S26q|psranche Dnlleae dyer el 250 l@elian me Sade Conifer ..... - 24. Hise 302 
. 407 | Brandonville ..47.... 222 | Gementon Conneaut Lake..2.... 725 
moo qn |Rrandtimmee ete 325°. 436) | (Center Hall... Conneautville 2 921 
3,456 | Brandyvine Center Square..65. 320 | Conneautville > 
-1,202 Shaceirebite | Gage 64.... 226 | Center Valley. .48.... 550 Staion 2-1. lems ee See 
12, MOU) Brenib Moya sironce 10.... 236 | Centerville ....50.. -1,413 | Connellsville . ..52..12,845 
Bes lava eye spe ee 31.... 220 | Centerville ..... 2.... 264 | Conoquenessing.22.... 402 
1,530 | Briar Creek. ..30...5,512 | Centerville AD Gly | EConradh | See rrtia: 5.... 361 
- 820 | Brickerville ...61.... 236 | Central ....... 30...2,499 | Conshohocken .65...7,480 
560 | Bridgeport ....65...3,860 | Centralia ..... 30)c2048) ||Conwayies.).-% 2 35...1,483 
417 | Bridgeton -.66..2. 250 | Getronia ...... 48.... 280 | Conyngham -31.... 406 
250 | Bridgeton -59.... 506 | Chadds Ford. ..64.... 308 | Coopersburg ...48.... 623 
2,235 -| Bridgeville 000 OSs @naltort eases. eis eer piUey i) (Cloyel lela Sinisa bien oe 48...2,671 
-- 320 | Bridgewater ..35...1,562 | *Chambersburg.56. PSO Pr hOOral G8 Meee. cyt. 38.... 702 
584 | Brighton .35...8,329 | Chambersville .38.... 662 | Coraopolis 36. . 5,252 
1,520 | Brinton .36.... 426 | Chandlers Cormplanter’ \ 2523.0 0g 
$60'| Brisbim: ....... 25.... 459 WEINER? Dea gn acdc Seen eeOe | Cornwall | sce. 60. . .2,602 
AAS SPE cistolin cmicler on 66...9,256 | Chapman ..... 44.... 319 | Cornwells . 66. 241 
2,872 | Broad Ford ...52.... 526 Chapman ? 
. 420 | Broadtop ..... 41....478 Quarries 49.. 
6,323 | Brockport 14....315 | Charleroi ..... 50. 
. 226 | Brockton .....47.... 362 | Cheat Haven. ..52.. 
2,277 | Brockwayville .24...1,898 | Cheltenham .. .65. 
- 226 | Brodheadsville .33....554 | Cherry Run....12. 
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Pennsylvania Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. |-Pop: Towns Loca. Pop Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
*Coudersport NDiseseo 5 LOO) || (sm Dam iene eine 52...1,9%71 | Ellwood City..21...3,902 | Footedale ..... 52.... 801 
Gouliters e.)-y-1-1- 36.... 501 | Duncannon Ook a4: | Wlmvers We oes jeyn ie 5.... 201 | Forbes Road. ..37.... 401 
Courtdale: 2.2%). 31L.... 549 | Duncansville 40...1,263 | Elmhurst ..... 20.. Sida MMOrCE: msieresare cjegs 14... Sb 
Courtney <i... bon Ss G01 hpimikard yee. oma cE apibgienty | Oh Yai ain: D0 see ZOOL |) Word) (Cityi.. sce 23...4,850 
GCoyington | w... 45. 6.... 340 | Dunlevy ...... AVE Coracs It) Wl iinibetoiaen” As Aero aioe 65.... 251 | Fordham ({...%. 24.... 607 
Covode ieee cist. 38. PAWAy| soba GA ae SO eoces OOM |e COny seme cle 39.... 250 | Forest City. .... 8...5,749 
Cowanesque Be Gaara ss ea EM UTAVORG me eyeicieive 20. GEN 615 | Elverson ...... 63.. .-351 | Forest Lake.....8...: 251 
Cowanshannoe .23....201 | Dupont ....... Bi cinco "201 ELLY SDUGE voice eee deere tO |) MORKStonu cient 19.. 261 
Cowansville 23.... 202 | Duquesne ..... 36..15,727 | Emaus ........48...3,501 | Fort Hunter...46.... 625 
Crabtree ...... Coe DOL Durham wiserete ee 66....201 | Emeigh ....... 39.... 401 | Fort Loudon...56.... 322 
@raftoniamnsbree 36. ..4;583 | Duryea .....). 31...7,4384 | Emerald ......48. POs ORE peLetend smier 36.... 350 
Craigsville PIES RAS IA IDUSHOTe Wee. was 18.... 813 | Emigsville 59. 201 | Fort 
Cranesville poole G51. | SDuteh  EMIas a2 12. 251 | Emlenton ..... i ee hab 110 Washington .65.... 601 
Greasy aii aes SOM GULS | Dysart cee 39.. 5 201 | *Emporium +25. + 127916 Hontyitont.) oes 31...2,353 
Creekside ..... 38.... 563 Emsworth BOY ae 1,510 | Foster .-8.... 364 
Creighton 36.... 602 Earl E Endeavor ..... 3.... 402 | Fountain Dale. 58.... 251 
Crenshaw .....24.... 401 | Earlston ...... 54.... 501! English Center.17.... 701 | Fountain Hill. .48.:.1,388 
Greadore soe oo 33.... 202 | Eagleville 46.... 551] Hnhaut ....... 46. : 0/452 | Woxbure |f-.--3 12. cg BOB 
Cressman ..... 66.... 301 | Earlville ...... Beees 301 Enon Valley...21.... 354 | Frackville LAG eS ng 
Gressoneeeeeier 39...1,470 | East Altoona. 40. --1,202 | Enterprise ..... Se GAG i ihinanie pee ance 36. 502 
@ressona | fhe) 47...1,837 | East Bangor. ..49...1,186) Ryohrata ...... G1...3,192 | *Franklin ..... 11...9,767 
Cross Fork...... 5.... 801 | Hast Bellevue. .36.... 251) apton ......... 36. vio SOL) | PiiranIclini eres 39. ..2,102 
Crossland ..... 52.... 802 | Hast Benton...20.... 202) fquinunk ...... 9.... 402 | Franklin 
Crum Lynne...64.... 601 | East Berlin....58.... 672! Brdon ........ 39... . 902 Comersy tne eas tli 
@imipolameevet. 47.... 367 | Hast Brady....12...1,493| *mrie 1.1.1... 1..66,525 | Franklintown .59.... 216 
Curry ium. ac 25.... 201 | Eastbrook . @1.... 201 | tarnest i.1..... 38...1,002 | Frankstown ...40.... 201 
Curwensville ...25...2,549 | Hast Butler....22....501} Wshbach BGR eeseeOenl bineclellugeee rere Tae ae, XU) 
Guster City..... 4.... 201 | Hast Cone- 13 HSpy Meters 30.... 551 | Frederick 65...» 204 
Cymbria Mines.39.... 301 maugh ..... -39...5,046 | Bina 00.2... 36...5,830 | Fredericksburg.60.... 612 
East Coventry.63.... 301] Bitters ........ 59.... 434 | Fredericktown.50. ..1,006 
D East Hickory. .13.... 350) Euclid 110.1... 22.11: 201 | Fredonia ...... 10.... 443 
Daguscahonda..14.. 202 | Hast Down- Evansburge PL sop se 1hSS9) ll reehun= meee 44.... Bal 
Dagus Mines..14.... 801 ingstoomme eer 6375). 5,00Gi |) tanagi (City) 14 leone 1 BOll| breeds sane 52.... 304 
IDAMOLA, Vetetrcleics bel. 202 | East Freedom..40.... 327 Everett ... ie . 54 "1.725 Freedom ...... 35...3 060 
Daisytown -39.... 382 | Hast Greenville.65...1,235 | Everson 1.1.1 152111,759 | Freeland |..... 31...6,197 
IDEN) 96 Ao gia aolone 39...2,285 | East Hanover..60.... 331 Ewingville "36.7... 351 Freemansbure .28. 867 
Daleville ...... 20.... 251 | Hast McKees- Excelsior '28...1,601 | Freeport ......23...2,248 
Wala) Pieeisw eee Se eo DORE Mason 36...2,118 Exchange 99.... 251 | Frenchville 25. "921 
Dallastown ...59...1,884 | Hast Mauch Mxoteriinn see 31...3.537 | Friedens ...... 53. 201 
Dalmatia! j... ..- S's = cus 347 Chunk its ipanow Woe .3,D48 Exeter : Friedensburge ..62.. 514 
Dalton ........ 2Oe ons 167 East Nantmeal.63.... 201 Borough .31...1,948 | Friedensburg 247.... 603 
Danielsville ...49...1,002 | East New Expedit ......: 39...1,502 | Frostburg ..... 24.... 402 
S Danville, si. 29...%7,517 Castles ticks sa¢ 21. 200 Export 37 3'002 Fryburg 12 802 
i KD OMG eerie - - - 3,002 J Perinat ne 2. b 
Darby -...-+-- 64. ..6,305 | *Easton........ 49. 28,523 | ynon 0. 20.... 351 | Fullerton :.... 48.... 752 
Darlington ..o0..++ O11 | Hast 2 y 
AD sly vee lf = oW Cec ener 37. ..1,502 Petersburg ..61.... 602 G 
Dauphin <<... 46....545 | Bast Pittsburg.36...5,615 | Pactoryville Gaines Asse see 6...1,002 
DAWSON eels icls, «10's 52. 848 | East Prospect.59....316| Fairbank ...... Galeton 3.232 -2-Bee s4e0e8 
Dayton Ros 809 | East Rochester.35....718 | Fairchance Gallatin erect 36.... 301 
IDEN ay aes By Seno 39). 373 | Bast Salisbury .53...1,202 | Fairdale ........ Gallitzin) yes er 39...3,504 
Deegan ....... 22 401 | Hast Side. .:.:.25. 220)|, airfield) (52... [EFI oh Pee eaters aio aie c 202 
Deemston ..... 50 477 | East Smithfield..7.... 301] Fairhaven Grape | liens eee 6L.. 802 
Defiance ...... 54 325 | East Springfield.1.... 348] Fairhope . : Gardenville ..66.... 201 
Delancy ..39...1,003 | East Fairmount City. Garland) fa teneee Sierneue, 
Delano oss wterete Ais doar Stroudsburg .33...3,330| Fairoaks ...... Garrett yi nice 53.... 848 
Delaware Water East Texas....48....303 | Pairview ....... Garrettford G4.... 216 
DD ieetste veeve oo. . 446° Bast Titusv ille. -2..-- 201 | Fairview Gascolaisaaceies 36... 402 
DWelMONt ea «or. 37.... 502 | Eastvale ...... 35.4... 322 CACTONME ics. elene 1.... 201 | Gastonville 50.... 503 
DOU AW Nei e ce ca hats 59.. 881 | East Fallentimber BD ee Ok | (Gates!) ciiicle deene 52.... 402 
Dents Run.....14.... 403 Vandercrift ..387...1,852 | Falling Springs.45.... 872 | Gayesport 40.... 917 
MEnVEL wera ciaveyre Glee 933 | East Falls| Creek.../...20. «1,204: | Gazzam) lone: 25.... 252 
Deodate ....5% 46.. 202 Washington .50 1,300 | Fallsington .66.... 301 | Geigers Mills. ..62.... 325 
Merrick (City... .4.. 202 |"East Fallston ..00.... 555 | Geigertown .62.... 325 
IDSA odie orice 37...2,954 Waynesburg .51....906| Falmouth ..... 62o55 5 210) | Gelatty oo ae sneer 8.... 303 
Derry Church..46.. 251 | Hau Claire.....22....347 | Fannettsburg ..56.... 316] Genesee ........ Be crete, Seal 
MD SSITE]) Weve letaiete oe 24.... 502 | *Ebensburg ...39...1,978 | Farmersville ..61.... 366 | Geneva ......... 2 . 236 
IDXeni Co} aco Sar SOL EM bemvaler deals 31 . 567] Farrandsville ..16.... 3851 | Georgetown 35.... 269 
ID CWiAIt oe OF a cieleies He eee OL || CLIP Semn ereistersrere 50. 501 | Fawn Grove....59.... 240%) Germania ...... 5.... 802 
De Young 28 302 | Economy ..-.. 35...1,204 | Fayette City...52...2,005 | *Gettysburg ...58...4,030 
Diamondville ..38.... 202 | Eddington sOGi 201 | Fayetteville .56.... 601 | Gibraltar ~.... 62.... 401 
Dickerson Run.52.... 501 | Eddystone .G4...1,167 | Feasterville 1665..8.-208) | (Gibson! (scsi ee Soce ieOE 
Dickinson ..... 57.... 801 | Edenborn ..... S25 ek 20k | imederall lsh e cc 36...1,003 | Gibsonton Bebiieos otk: 
PDTC SON. ih s.0 bvs.00e 20...9,331 | Edenburg ~..... 1 ae GIG) |) Helton Vein. 59; 2. eal! || Gilberton oi se 47...5,401 
Dickson City...20...4,948 | Edge Hill...... G65....«= Gb1L |) Merndale®’..... 2% 66 224 | Gilbertsville 6G5.... 502 
Dihishbure, iii. 59... 853 | Edgewood ....36.. 2,596 Werndaler iii. ac 39 514 | Gillespie ...... 52...1,002 
Dingmans Edgewood Fernwood...... 64. $03) 7 'Gilletth tevcrweever q...- 204 
HUET IVS ceeve, ehele 34.. 351 Ramis se sractare 36...1,139 | Fernwood ..... 25. ZBL |) (GipPsyonc wiiecevererar 38.... 302 
TU XTIUVO MIG oe celts ats 36...1,20L | Edgeworth ....36...1,229 | Perris ...:.... 22 COL YGurardy tices a Bepees Wai 1153 
IBYeys! Sigdvbaly a aalaion 63....251 | Edinboro .......1.... 666] Fieldmore Girard Manor. .47.... 204 
Donaldson Gea GOS GIT DURE) Joke eis 351 SPLUNLS fe )sculs 2.... 206 ) Girardville .47...4,396 
IDONOTA gt. sc eic BOs STE AT oe aoe ce ene ete Bene 502 | ‘Fields Station..17.... 201 | Gladden 736... 60 CON 
PD OTMOMED re exere 36...1,115 | Edwardville nel Parergceky: AU ri || MUS Aon gecigoe 10.... 201} Gladdens ......53.... 401 
Dorranceton ...31...4,046 | Egypt ........ 48...1,002 | Finleyville 50....644 | Glade Mills....22. 301 
Dorseyville acai c 501 | Ehrenfeld 39on. 403) ishier 1 ibis t eee Wee ceo) |\Gladerun” wae ee BIA 604 
IDOWeriee ses la Ly ION ites a iN EL ION | 125 terlellrarey cls 14.. 301 | Fishers Ferry..28....201} Gladwine ...... 65... .1,202 
Downieville: (622 ae cc Oly, | Coulee: sitereualare BAUS siclats 944 Fishing Creek..30.... 223 | Glasgow OO wee ee 
Downingtown .63...3,326 | Elderton ...... 23.... 285 | Fitzwatertown..65....318 | Glasgow ...... 35... 201 
*Doylestown .66...38,304 | El Dorado..... 490.... 304] Fivepoints 10.... 201 | Glassmere .36...1,204 
Dravosburg 106. ..01,590 | Bldred) ie nee. 4...1,235 | Fleetville ..... 20..... 253 | Glassport ....: 36...5,540 
Drehersville A ok EL? | nleaRon Reece 24....505 | Fleetwood .62...1,394 | Gleasonton 16.... 492 
Dresher ..65.... 201 | Elimsport te. 400 | ollemiinioy Wonct: axe 26.0.¢ 040) | Glenburn. 20)... 319 
mito! aie sia 31...2,301 | Blizabeth .....36...2,311 | Flemington 16...1,022 | Glen Campbell.38...1,099 
Driftwood .15....517 | Elizabethtown..61...2,587 | Floreffe ....... 36.... 501 | Glendale ...... 36.... 502 
DP UITUE ) Gyaves) srains 31. 901 | Elizabethville .46...1,039 | Florence ...... 50.7: 325 | Glendon ...... 49.... 823 
1D) engine 22) 910 Gee 56. 12GB. | SOE OnM Soiree tis 36.... 201 | Florenza 24.). 501 | Glenfield 36... 984 
1DjuoNhb a RA ea ehae 66s se 861s | PRilicl Walkera cece Sepreiee Ole ME LOmi ws oneielen Gane 61. 804 | Glenhazel ..... 14,... 504 
DID O1Sia warcteveutae 25,....12,623: )/Hikland  ...\...: 6...1,175 | Flourtown 65.... 502 | Glenhope ...... 25.1.0 208 
Duboistown eae GS2 Whee qaiek ok ayn Doce SOM ELON eed) cares nbs BS 225 || Glenlyom ln feos SL...2,;c08 
Dudley 4S 44a iotts | Mall. .20ee bol | Fogelsville ..48.... 401 | Glen Mills...... 64. 278 
Duke Center. .4.... 601 ' Ellsworth £50 232,084) (Womtamant< s1.\. ann 60. 202! Glen Olden....64...1,157 
(2 


Sr 
Pennsylvania Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations | 


Pop. | 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca, 
Glen Richey. Hazzard ...50. 301 | Irvinet Seek 2 afay i 
Glen Riddle. Hecktown ..... 49...) 201 Ieeceainh ce sger ke soe Dane ies Bee 
Glen Rock. Feclay vate... 8 SI7i Bald Ast DH ated aibelo Seg eyes Same 37... 2,886 Lahaska .... 1! GBs ae. 202 
Glenside Hesing .:..0.., AG. oc. SOB Tacit ook et 38. ..2,001 | Lairdsvile . 1.” 19) 552801 
Glenwhite Heidelberg ...36...1,848| Ivanhoe... 50....'501 | La Jose........ 25.... 354 
Glenwillard Heidlersburg ..58.... 301 Ivyland .......66 247 | Lake Ariel. .... Roe 101 
Globe Mills.. Heilwood ..... 38.2 /1,001 VAAL At Taleo. (Some 9... 201 
Godiney wae. ncce Helfenstein ...47.... 201 J Lakemont .....40...1 202 
Goldsboro Hellam _.......59.... 301 | Jackson (29.....8.6.:251 | Lamar ..... 16... . 225 
Gocdville: 2220." Hellertown -49.... 915 | Jackson Center.10.... 269 | Lamberton 1153.17" 602 
Gordon open. 2k Helvetia ...... 25.... 201 | Jacksonville ...48.,... 252 Lambs Creek... 6. Beet 
Gordonville EVep DUE lee. 17.... 769 | Jacksonville 137, .-. 502 | Lampeter AGL 401 
Gouldsboro Herminie .....3%7....801| Jacobs Creek. .37.... 252 | *Lancaster .... 61. .47 227% 
Gowen oi. ccc: Herndon) 2%. .: Zoe ee Gel |) Jacobus). sac 59.... 261 | Landenberg 63 FOL 
Gowen City. Herrickville ....%7....275| James City odds: 401 | Lander 3.22. 301 
Gracedale Be Herrville - 201 | James Creek. ..41.... 211 Landingville y Anahi 268 
Gracetoni 5... Hershey .... 351 | Jamestown ....39.... 501 Landisburg ‘A5. : 252 
Grampean .. Hetlerville .30.... 251 | Jamestown -10.... 822 | Landis V alley. gies 251 
Grand Tunnel.. Eichmann: vce oe 36.... 501) Jamison City...30.... 501 Landisville 61.. 601 
Grand Valley. Euickorys Leer 50.... 205] Jarrettown ....65.... 201 | Landrus 6... 50% 
Grandville Hickory! |. 5... 13.... 351 | Jeanesville .....31.:11,201 | Landstreet 53... 200 
Gnaissflaite sin: Hicks Run.....15....301| Jeannette .... .-37...8,077 | Lanesboro ENE oe V1 
Cig High Spire.....46...1,669| Jeddo ..........31.... 377 | Langhorne 36... 895 
Gratztown ; EMMard/siii ae a 22... 20 Jefferson ...... 51.... 3857 | Lansdale ‘65... 3,551 
Vea etoile) Me eid acoe HOS EMISdalemie tec 38....401| Jefferson ...... 59 . 347 | Lansdowne . 64. 4.066 
Grays Landing.52...1,003 | Hillsgrove --18.... 805 | Jeffersonville ..65....374 | Lanse .........25..) 504 
Great Bend..... S240. 788 (Ellisville oe. 21.... 201 | Jenkintown ....65...2,968 | Lansford |||! 1732. °'g 32 
Greeley ....... SASS SOT ELitGa!e ele ne 36.27 5:800 |\enners® G6. 53...1,637 | Laplume .....120. 1) .’258 
Greencastle 56...1,919 | Hites 22212727) 53.... 301 | Jenningsville ..19....’201 | *Laporte |!) 111811) 548 
Greene os a... 61... .'203 | Hoboken ./. 36...5702| Jermyn ....... 20; 03158 | Maquin yc 5.05) 7.22. 201 
Greenfield 10.... 302 | Hokendauqua ete ete SUS eTONIEL Wain ue 53... 1,002 TAT Ee. Hy. Betas 301 
Green Lane....65....372 | Holden ......: 24.... 301 | Jersey Mills....17....’401°| Larimer |). . 1137.7‘ i504 
Greenock ...... 36.... 751 | *Hollidaysburg.40...3,734| Jersey Shore. ..17.115,381 | Larksville //. 31...9/288 
Greensboro ..51 . 442 | Hollisterville .:.9....'301 Jerseytown ....30.... 201 Larrys Creek...17.. 308 
*Greensburg ...37..13,012 | Hollsopple :55.)..0450 | Joanna,» .. 0... 62.204 G02) || Dash) (6% 4: ae, eeBe 
Greentree .....36...1,143 | Holtz ......'. BONS es BOR TObl i! 0s oa 2 36.... 402 | Latrobe .../ 7! 87. ..8,777 
Green Village..56.... 207 | Homer City. ./.38...985| Johnetta’ 1.1.7 23.... 662 | Lattimer Mines.31.. 1,051 
Greenville .....10...5,909 | Homestead -36..18,713 | Johnsonburg 14...4,334 | Laurel Run. eB "91 
Greenwood ..... 7.... 302 | Homewood -35.... 201 | Johnstown 39. .55,482 | Laurelton BL. 2 307 
Greythorne 57.... 251 | *Honesdale --9...2,945 | Johnsville ...66.... 201 | Laurys ya 148...) 202 
COLE 62....201 | Honey Brook. .63....'581 | Joliett ..... 11! 47.... 203 | Lavelle ......147..1! 602 
Grindstone 52....501 | Honey Grove..43.... 251) Jones Station. .386.... 302 | Lawn Vea GO sere 201 
Grovania ...... BPE. M202 IMEVGnOr | Wax be: 21.... 201 | Jonestown .69.... 603 | Lawrenceville .6./_) 549 
Grove City..... 10...3,674 | Hookstown .85.... 250] Josephine ..... 38...1,501 | Layton ... 52... 301 
Grovedale 36. ...3,184,| Hoopeston! 4.5.45... 5264) Julian... 22° 26....'201 | Leacock...) .1'61...1 354 
Grover: occ... 7.21. 301 | Hooversville --53.... 991 | Jumonville Becca, sate p *lebanon 4... > 60. .19,241 
Groveton 1111") 36.... 301 | Hop Bottom... .8.!1) 364| Juniata ..... 40... 5,285 | Leckrone |... 152... .’501 
Gove Avis. = 5. 65....801 | Hopeland ..... ‘61 201 | Juniataville 52.... 751 | Lecontes Mills..25.._| 301 
Guthriesville | ..63._.. 217 | Hopewell : Justus ........20.... 201 | Leechburg 23... 3,62 
Guths_ Station..48.... 301 | Hopwood cf a Leeper ...... ee be 251 
Guys Mills..... Sie. S00| oration Au, 20a. oa 902 K Leesburg ......10.... 201 
oT ae Bae 213 iene prea G oe c 6,626 Lees Cross Brien 
Ostetter: sana! ihe ANEVILIE: sche sista aU 
ISIRIGIST Ss Ae eee 47.... 251! Houston ......, 50. 308 Kantner ...... 52.... 301 een at ara ie a. aon 
Hackett 50.... 501 | Houtzdale +-25...1,434 | Karns City.....35.... 283 | 7 Sed ess pas mt 
Hadley v5. )... 10....302 | Howard ...... 2 667 | Karthaus ..... Bbc 208 btisetadain seit ace eater 
Hagersville -66....301 |, Hoytdale ..... 35. 402 | Kauffman ..... 26...1,201 AAS eee as ea = 
Hahnstown -37...1,001 | Hoytville (117° Go eset dkalier Neen... 5: 23...2,501 rere organ See ae 
Halifax .......46.... 45 | Hudson ..__° ..31..:2,001 | Kearney . 11.7! 54... 202 Tain 4 Crea “ae Ae 
Hallam ae ELUGY, Wl esi) erie 12.... 252 | Keating Summit.5.... 201 Le, Sarnia ciate Be. Pan 
Hallstead 1,538 | Huffs Station. £895 651 | Keeneyville ....6... - 225 Sout Munpaicene 1,101 
Hallton 501 | Hughstown .81.. 12,024 | Keffers ........ 7. 202 DESEeya 3 sn 37. .1,393 
Hamburg 2,301 | Hughesville -17...1,650 | Weister Works.52...1,202 anes as oat: BS 
Hamill Dvoo PS | Werth Sas aoe -1.5.... 361 | Kelayres ...,.. R55 LbOU lr mam einee Pac eraue 
Hamilton No. 1.53. .°. 201 | tuimévilie .."./66.. 1 een | Relletiee 21 24a2 7 88 Tiegieneras @ nee ieee 
Evang ea. 00. 9....201 | Hulton ...._; 36. - 3,436 Kelley Station.23.... 202 ena Coy i aeee 
leammimetity | 92.25. 1....402 | Humbert 11/7753) 77" 3 sou Kemblesville ..63....208 | towis Heal 117A 7 08h 
Hannastown ..37.... 801 Hummelstown .46. 128 | Kenilworth -63. 302 | *L, a t So: Bu eee 
EVAMOVET, * 5.0.0. -59...7,057 | Hunlock Creek.31. Bes Kennett -52...2,049 Dewieenten ee ak 
Hanover *Huntingdon ..41...6,861 | Kennett Square.63.._2/049 iB; Hecate AN oe ; ete 
Junction 59.... 201 | Huntingdon INCOMAS, Gb Suiodoe 36.... 202 Lexi Reet eady corse, 
Elamrtonde) s...% .. 8.... 301 Valley ease. 65 265i! ||) Kersey) ts 2255 14.... 602 (perc cane er. ou 
Harlansburg ...21.... 252 Huntington ; "i Kifertown -52.... 201 ee ee 
HManleieh .s55.: 31.... 544 MilIS sheen 31.... 351 | Kimberton ....63.... 203 Ticedote. oon 
Harleysville 65.... 351 | Huntsdale -57.... 301 | Kimmelton ....53.... 201) Tj ele 2) 30 
Harmarville 36....%72 | Hutchins ...... AN ei 201 | Kingsley ...... 8.... 201 Lie rien re ie 
Harmony .....22....673 | Hyde ........ 25....251| Kingston ......31...6,449 | 73 pater Mer eure Sue 
Harrisburg Hyde Park. eee Baile |) esta vA) -.d¢+.1,236 SOHNE Yass 34. == 1jO%B 
(capital) -46..64,186 | Hydetown ||. 1* ».2.... 413| Kirkwood .....61.11.’201 Tee Fen amen 
Harrison City. .37....247 Hyndman -54...1,164 | *Kittanning ...23...4,311 Cine see ce ane 
Harrison Valley. 5. --- 601 | Hyner ... 16 214 | Knapp 6 "246 EPS BP Hee qo 
Harrisville ...:22.... 352 Dea a a9 Knights ACI Ge Net E eds a Slee Uc out 
Harrold... 14-- 1,008 | I LGaics SU eee anmce be ane Ur are eee OP OE te oo 
UIE VEY ys) sis's 9.... 250 | Ickesburg .....45.... nox Kar BUSS incoln Place.” ; ( 
BVaMVEVS! 9. o6. 2 8 51.... 251 | Idamar ae eiers 38. cae s0t mncavilic : 36. 5 652 rincoln Place. .36...1,002 
Harveyville Bin) 276 | Idlepark =...) 37.... 201 | Knoxville ./../.6....’g42 | Lincoln 
Hastings ....” Ben esd | nelal Veet 52.... G01 | Kratzerville |. 144.1... 201 | __Umiversity ..63.... 302 
HagbOre, woo... 65.... 962 | Imperial ||). . 36.... 802 | Kresgeville ....33..:: 201 | Lincolnville ... he +. 251 
Hatfield 65....'705 | Independence ..50.... 251] Kulpsville ... 65. 325 | Linden ........ 17. 351 
FiauWton 2 hee S2eeee 501 |) findiana, fo...) 38...5,749 | Kunkletown ...33.... 202 | Line Le wee 66.... 504 
Haverford --65....581 | Indian Creek. ..52._..'201 Kushequa ......4.... 502 | Linesvile : 833 
Hawk Run.....25....688 | Industry ...... 35.... 664 | Kutztown ......62...2,368 | Linfield ....... 65. 402 
Hawley, (aac. 3.49% ).2:088| Ingram <...... 36...2,037 | Kylertown .26.... 401 | Linglestown .:146..__ 702 
Hawthorn -12....569 | Inkerman ..31.... 501 Linwood Station64. -- 902 
Tee SE eee 36...1,888 | Instanter ..... 14. 401 L Lionville ...... 63.... 252 
iMiaymile (oa 8 2 12.... 201 | Intercourse ...61.:..313| La Bele....... Deets OOM  PEISCIE Is ne ctey cheer 53... 502 
Hazeldell ..... 21...1,168 | Irish Ripple...21.... 301 Laboratory 50... 201 Listonburg 53.... 251 
Hazel Hurst....4...1,003 Tronbridge ....65.... 231 | Laceyville Ue Sia ot by |) Wahid ee aries 61. . .2,082 
Hazelkirk .....50....’502 | Ironton... .. 48.... 202 | Lackawaxen ...34.... 501 | Little Britain. /61...~’201 
Pieazelton oaks 31. 125 LOS WP EnVATL ely cioeen iat eu 3 - 238! Ladona ........5.... 202 | Little Capea 2 201 


——— ne 


Pennsylvania Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. j; Towns Loca. Pop. 
Little Marsch...6.... 225 | Marietta .......61...2,079 | Mont Clare....65.... 666 | Newberrytown .59.... 302 
Littlestown .. 58. : A, 347 Marion ........56.... 254 Monterey ......12.... 601 | New Bethlehem12.. 1,625 
Liverpool ..... 596 | Marion Center..38.... 366 Montgomery ..17...1,491 | *New Bloom- 
Te TANErOht essere rate ants : 201 Marion Heights.28. ..1,562 | Montoursville ..17...1,904 field pose aor AD ce cate 
Llanwellyn ....64.... 401 | Markelsville ...45.... 251] Montrose ...... 36.... 201 | New Boston....47.... 635 
Liewellyn ..... 47.... 501 | Markelsburg ...41.... 211] *Montrose .....8...1,914 | New Bridgeville59.... 202 
MUlOV Gee ripe. eie Bedus 801 Markleysburg .« .52.... 22% | Moores .. Aeon .64...1,801 | New Brighton. .35...8,329 
reeeeedete ee -Aere Hae | Bet vig ceaaibe 7 Veta | Munna ah geen NGO nury ch aa 
Were Adratepeils «2 22 GOSIG emer Aras 6874 QW DURE cree enels . 375 
ocust Gap... ee 2 ak Mareballten >, 5 sae : BOL asowern stotaiehe “BB: : a. au Roe ee Ac reas 36,281 
Oe Voie aa ec OGG arshwood ....20.... 35 orann Soe ew Castle no . 80 
Logans Ferry..36.... 202 Marsteller .... .39...1,001 | Morea Colliery..47.... "823 New Chester... : 
Loganton ..... HAAS Gis Mebenht ole so mb oe 52.... 801] Moreland ..... 17.... 201 | New Columbia. 27. : ‘401 
Loganville ....59....298 | Martinsburg ...40....921| Morgan ....... 36...3,001 | Newcomer .....52.. Bn 051 
ILO MSE I ecuaiadion AW Hee) 201 Martins Creek..49.... 301 Mae ais Station52.... 251 | New Cumber- 
Long Branch...50....2%3 | Marysville ....45...1,693| Morgantown ...62.... 201 PaNGaio ete cre 57...1,472 
Longswamp ...62....202 | Masontown ....52.... 891] Morganza...... 50...1,001 | New Derry..... Borne 2) 
TOO KOU cis eles ole Ort. SOL | Masten Sito. ce 1S Son il Gaia Biagio -.40.... 201 | New Eagle.....50.... 402 
HBO OZ a ait A chaiers ons 18...1,202 | Matamoras ... +34. 5 -1,388 Morris ...... ele Oe wie e) COL Il NIG Welilbaiereiers avele 52.... 402 
Lorberry _ Mattawana ....42.... 215 Morrisdale New England..36.... 452 
Junction ... 47, ... 302 | *Mauch Chunk.32. - 3,952 Mines .......25.... 669 | New Enterprise.54.... 209 
Loretto alone oe 39. ee 246 WENO lS Go noccuod 66.... 241] Morris Run.....6...2,301 | New Florence. .3%7.... 717 
Lost Creek.....47...1,501 | Maxatawny ....60.... 201] Morrisville ... ..66...2,002 | Newfoundland .9.... 901 
Lottsville ...... 3o.+.. ZOL Mayburg ...... 13.... 201] Morton ........64...1,071 | New Freedom..59.... 826 
TiOVOTOVs os cce errs 38.... 401] Mayfield ......20...3,662 | Mortonville ....63.... 200 | New Freeport..51.... 201 
Lowber Sreleteteue enor icvevee CON. may cove Bean eee 702 Moscow vere 200006 ee New Galilee....35.... 453 
SPeavidene wibte OWicteve one REGALO Denier 50. : “8 jor Meccraae ia a3. ; ae 301 Ne eae ee ae 
Loyalhanna ...37%....901 | *Meadville .... 2. 1123781 Mosiertown. UL e AGE coe COL LOW clerene . 45. .a. 202 
Loyalsock ... 817 | Mechanicsburg 57...4,469 | Mount Aetna...62....325 | New Hanover..65.... 504 
Loysburg .....,54.... 308 | *Media ........ 64. 3 133562 Mountaindale ..39.... 351 | New Holland. ..61...1,106 
Eyer hao FPO ees fasdeiats 301 Medix Run.....14....401| Mountainhome .33.... 201 | New Hope...... 66.. 1083 
PAW GOW 2.6 cnc ote Bo ciel 701 Mehoopany ....19.... 597] Mountain Park.31.... 601 | New Jerusalem.62.... 251 
Lumber City. wee De tews 363 MieISer Soe ercrelar qa eee 351 Mountaintop ...31.... 961 | New Kensington37...%7,707 
Lumberville .. at TCR ell AE OT COPS) crageve aie 10...2,026 | Mountainville ..48.... 601 | New Kingstown57.. oe. oD 
Luthersburg ...25.... 364 | Mercersburg ...56...1,411 | Mount Bethel. .49.... 401 | Newlin ........ 30.2... 200 
IWilb-doht) Saco cain neds 6 201 IMGT LOM ayes stevens 65.. oneit Mount Braddock52...1,002 | Newmanstown .60.... 612 
WUZELME cc eels ol... 5,42 Merion Station.65.... 601] Mount Carbon..47....252 | New Milford....8.... 654 
TUVISOMS sic oe ets 46. A 2,943 Mertztown ... G2 c. nite 701 Mount Carbon New Millport...25.... 252 
LUNA RKC) Loo ae Ba /8.001 Meshoppen ....19.... 631 Junction ....4%.... 335 | New Oxford....58.... 838 
EaynG@ora. io. s:.h05 3,001 Messmore ......52.... 201 | Mount Carmel. .28..17,532 | New Paris.....54.... 200 
Lyon Station. Bec eelOo e | WLeRICO! Ver cies. 43. --. 213 | Mount Etna....40.... 201 | New Phila- 
M Meyer ponte dad 58. eeean Mount Holly 5 one delphia ......4%...2,512 
McAdoo .......47...8,389 | *Middieburg 244.111 581 | Mount Jackson21...,'601 | Newport 1021 12hs..- 803 
ae i eee ee :. BOL Middleport ....47...1,101] Mount Jewett...4...1,771 | Newportville . ..66.... 302 
mates . 37. . * B26 Middletown Alstoce oad 5,374 Mount Joy..... Glee .2,166 | New Providence6l1,... 202 
Peco aE tore acs ar eo Midland orc.CIactae te Mount Lebanon.36.... 502 New Ringgold..47.... 266 
McClure Magee NO OT aw AY «+e. Mount Morris...51.... 382 ING Wy ei elcicioae 40.... 381 
a hae Dae . oo Ai felis oy cys Mount Oliver.. -36. : 4,241 New Salem....52.... 424 
DUrE 55 Reg) | eeu eee 59| Mount Penn....62.... 785 | New Salem..... 59.... 248 
RioG@OnTEIG. OC OLR ia Mifflintown ...43.... 954] Mount Pleasant.37...5,812 | New Sheffield. ..35.... 202 
niet s re 308 Mifflinville ....30.... 601 Mount Pleasant New Stanton... "37. ... 302 
MeDonaid’:.11150.113,548 | Mildred. «0.018011 B0L| Mount ‘Bocono.38/.0. 208 | Non" teers 42... B41 
ao ildred ....... soe ete OD) oo iayeierotan ieee een 
Bre eens . oa oe as seteDane Ne SRA Gisteh 531 Mount Sterling.52.... 50L Newtown ..... 66...1,675 
McGees Milla... 26..25 260 [2 iles\ ille Soo U ado S J 201 Mount Union.. selily Gashe Ris Newtown ...... 47.... 350 
WORCeaTi spr apie fea a) Milford pond o.ctesoone 872 Mountville ..-.-61,... 803 | New Peep Oe 502 
MaKeanabur Z ad gay ae ne SCAB G42 ea. 322 Mount OS Poorer col Newville . 21-2 DT, ‘41 ,449 
ares ATE aan aes Sonos je: are ue aroun Zion. dices ies Bon New Wilming- 
eas ee 44. oe a Millonsbure eee 3. used) amine eS Pueaeed g Sede ae ie re be 
8 eae j oT - 9 = - eee Cuty ct 
MeKees Hocks.36..14,708 | aillerstown "J..28...+'993 | Muney. <12011.21712i,004 | Niles Walley. 206.222 B08 
MeLaughiin <1 .86:.1. 225 | Millersville. .0c6L.0.4,841 | Munhall +, 0)..86..08488 | Nobiestowai 1.38. .iseBe 
Roi Garia eco. OBLe MBOse Meine tee sede ain ha ta eae OTL Noblestown ae oie! 
McMahon ..... Sle nee SLs Miullecors Murrell % Sue ee ee NEUES Bec oF eke 502 
McSherrystown 58...1,724 Mill Hall Mai ANS Lae 37.1.2 oe *Norristown ... 127,875 
McSparran ....61.... 201 | Millheim <: MGntard |<) eLSeHe SUE ENCE aoe 148. 21;501 
7 = 9 . ie 
Meveytown 0 | Mills west 0008 Myerstown 60: livped | weaie Bona 12 86.2 Sane 
ee a2 e15 | M tates Ag Docan yerstown .....60...1,881 | North Bend ...16.... 802 
feses Millsboro MYTA ocecce cee -39.... 401 | North Braddock36. .11,824 


Macbeth .......53...1,001 | wilistone 


North Cata- 


Macungie <.....48.... 2%2 | Willvale ....0./36...3 N 
Madeline ...... 38.... 301 | ill Village.... pet INE@NSeMi he eyeicee ol fae oO: IS ats eae Se 
Madera ....... 25...1,201 | Millville .......30.... 611| Nanticoke .....31..18,877 | North Girard. ..1. ect 
Madison ....... 37.... 421 | Millwood 37 401 | Nantmeal oe 

me is no Soosawaose 4 North Charleroid0. ..1,008 
Wahatryare cic sisic 25.... 754 | Milroy ...... 42s Sho Village ......63.... 201 | Northhampt 49. .18,729 
Mahanoy City. .47..15,936 | wilton ....... aon “7461 Nanty Glo...... 39. +).1,00T North bare tole 
Mahanoy Plane.47...1,801 | Milton Grove...61.... 201 | Narberth ......65...1,791 Elioiehite pron 49 1.037 
Mahoning ..... Bouse PON unaeshe wean ee SB asa BOL |) Natalie: ,..6 so PB or. POL lie ae Teale oa 
Mainvillle’ =). <5... 30.... 601 | Mineral Points 39. 951 | Natrona .......36...4,002 North Irvin....3%7.... 646 
VEALED Vitel eleielieteloie 31.... 301 | Miners Mills....31. “3, 159 | Nauvoo ......-- Grenier ME fi 1 
Malvern ....... 63...1,123 | Minersville ....47..17241 | Nazareth | 1.11.49. ehoopany - 15 >see 
Mammoth ..... Sie ew OOM nines sean 40....’201 | Nebraska ...... 13. North Mountain17.... 202 
Manchester ...89....547 | winooka .....-.20...3,001 | Neffs .......... 48.. North Pine 
Manheim... ....61.. (2,202 | witchells cn 35. "401 | Neffsville .....61.. Grove .......12.... 201 
Manns Choice. EBA wo aeieal: Mitchells Mills.38. Tif | PINGaGKlumbocandeen oe North Sewickly. BDie eeu 
Miamondai einen G4 oe BOLI ronnitan 62) \capge@ |uNelson GiiweesesGsens Northstar .....36.... 501 
AVEANLO I ie taner sie ier= Bijoel OS9) nn armas iileueee 62....'237 | Nescopeck .....31... North Towanda..7. 753 
Manorville ....23.... 545 | yollenauer ....36....501| Neshannock ...10.... Northumberland2s.. ; 8 ,b1F 
IVEATUO WIN We, epereue 36.... 501 | yronaca og Pete RAs i “3 376 | Nesquehoning ..32... North Wales...65...1,711 
Mansfield ...... 6. suse Rinnecconwee ‘37. “11,775 Nettleton ...... 39.. North Warren...3.... 652 
Mapleton eS Bleu Parc misao Lago 255 | Nevilton ..... .36 North | 
Maplewood ....9.... 201 | x, o iD New Albany.....7 ; Washington .22.... 202 
Marcus Hook. cae . 1,573 | Monongahela 7,598 | New Alexandria37.... North Water 
Marguerite ... “.37....501 | Monroeton .....7. -. 403 New Bedford. ..21.... Gap asi hage 33:3. 5.1202 
Marianna ...... 50. mae 363 | Mont Alto..... 56.. ... 658 | New Berlin... ..27.... North York.....59...1,902 
Marienville ....18. Say 201 | Montandon ....28....5741 New Berlinville62.. Norwich ........4...1,002 


ee 
Pennsylvania Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop, | Towns Loca. Pop. 
Re ea ah 

Norwood Pennsylvania Quakertown ...66...3,801 | Rosemont meres ODiels 
Station ......64...1,668 Furnace .....41.... 301 Quarryvile . iets Rose Point Pea ne 
Nowrytown SOLaRe ci BOR Renny nmin aise cGl see 20M Queen Junction.22.. RIOseto) soci tse 4 On an OL 
NGXEn Ne teieaerl Shc SO onsyle nate 30.... 501 | Quincy oe ables DOL Rossiter .......38...3,001 
Numidia .......30.... 302 | Pequea Creek. .61..._ 200 Rothsville .....61.... 451 
Nuremberg .\../4% 0... 302 | Percy .........52.... 500 R Roulette ......5...1,501 
Perikasion ecnsice 66. ..2, 779 | Radnor .......64.... 301 Rouseville .... 11. 648 
oO > | Perkiomenville .65....'225 | Railroad .. --59.... 308! Rouzerville BGE . 801 
Oakbottom ... -61. ++. 302 Perryopolis ....52.... 601 Rainsburg .....54.... 203 Rowland biagmsyricks Oo 301 
Oakbrook .....62.... 202 | Perrysville .... 300 | Ralston ..... wc --- 901] Rowes Run ._152...° 60L 
Oakdale .......36...1,353 | Perrysville 1124171" 350 Ramey ance cack 25...1,045 | Roxbury ....1156.... 808 
Oak Hall Petersburg ....41.... 705 | Ramsaytown ...24. 600 | Royalton 146. : 11,033 
Station ......26.... 202 | peterscreek ....61.... 201 | Rankin Station. 36... .6,042 Royer .......2.40....’200 
Oak Hill.......61.... 301 | Petroleum Ranshaw ......28.... 201 | Royersford ... 65... "3,073 
peed) =<.) 280-2. S61) 7 Center .....+.10s... 200 | Raricks .11.2.247. 0." 904 Ruffs Dale... .137.11." 504 
Oakland ..... athe aay ei | PDetnolal ve aul. A824. ,¢868 | URAthmel ris. 24...1,001) Rupert .....1130). 1) BOL 
Oakland ........8..., 915 | *Philadelphia.67.1,549,008 | Rattigan ......22/11,’201 RGD ascends Le Or enon 
Oakmont par eae to Philipsburg .... 26...3)585 RaMCH OR) a.55. 1 Genus 200 (ir aeey wali: Becca eoe 
Oak Ridge.....23.... 901 | Philipston .!..12.... 501 | Ravenrun ......47.. 1" 501 RUSSELL. an cles vig ode ANS 


Oak Station. SS Giee te 251 | Phoenixville 22563), 010.743) ||| Ravine ls. cs. .o422. 301 
Oakview .......64.... 402 | Picture Rocks..17.... 576 | *Reading ......62..96,071 assctions 0 ane 301 


Obelisk .......65.... 251 | Pillow ....... --46.... 359 | Reamstown ....61 
Oberlin ........46.... 551 | Pine Bank.....51.... 200 | Rebersburg ....2 Duledce ch aie Gee cee 
Obold .....-..-62.... 251 | Pine Glen....:.26.... 201 | Rebuck ........28 DS SINCE Nae Shea 
Odenthal ......39.... 301 | Pine Grove....47...4,352 | Red Hill...2.7) 65.. 8 
Ogdensburg ....6.... 302 Pinegrove Redington .....49.. Sabbath Rest...35.... 381 
Ogontz ........65.... 301 HUENACE) wee co eee ce Ode | Red sion. a2 cee 59. Sabinsville ....6.... 601 
Ogontz School. 63. --. 303 | Pine Grove Redman Mills..36....501| Sabula ........ 25...1,301 
Obionyle wenn. -- 535 MAINS ee -..-26.... 325 | Redstone Sadsburyville ..63.... 301 
OiUNCityA.. ete 115,657 Pine Station...16.... 201 Junction .....52...1,001| Saegerstown ...2.... 712 
Olanita wire <icres 20 301 Eltcairn eee SOc 4.905) | ReeG) eon a OSh an ZOU) Safe. Harbor e/6lie) ment 
Old Forge. ve e20s gem Pitman .......47.... 208 | Reedsville .....42..., 307 | Sagamore ..... 23...2,001 
Oliphant Pittock ........36...1.508 | Rehrersburg ...62....509| Saginaw ...... 59.... 201 
Furnace .....52.... 201 | «pittsburgh .!/136_533-905 | Reimersburg |1.12.... 855 |Sagon ........, 28.... 300 


Oliver .........52...1,001 | Pittsfield. ....:.3:... 301 |Reinre ......... 47.... 251] Saint Benedict.39.... 900 


Olyphant =... 2 2: 20...8,505 | Pittston .......31..16,267 | Reissing ....... 50.. 

Oneida ........47%7...1,001 | Plainfiela Dominoes Paap tlateieleleeiat yee et 20.. 

Onnalinda .....39.... 502 Plaingrove ....21....655 | Renfrew ......22.. 

Onondaga .....24....501] Plains ...... ..31...1,201 | Rennerdale ....36.. 

Option ........36.... 251 | Plainsville Tolga lp arayeoe INST Sequoraan slulee L U 
Orangeville ....30....400]| Platea ...... Dien) 220) en oviomenniae 16...4,621 | Saint Michael.. 
Orbisonia ......41.... 618 | Pleasant Gap...26....401 | Republic ....: -52...1,001 | Saint Nicholas... 
Oregon ........61.... 501 | Pleasant Mount.9.... 201 | Reynoldsville |124.: .3,189 | Saint Peters. 


i) 
Ss 
= 


.. 3851 | Saint Bonifacius39. 
.. 601 | Saint Clair..... 7 
.. 501 | Saint Claire.... 
.. 801 | Saint Davids... 
.. 351 | Saint Marys.... 


Oreminea .....40.... 202 | Pleasant Unity.37.... 625 | Rheims ........ 61.... 251 | Saint Petersburg12...: 453 


Orient .........52...1,601 | Pleasant Valley.37%....300| Rhodes ...../! 30.... 251 | Saint Thomas. .56.... 501 
Ormsby ........4.... 302 | Pleasantville ote RS AO |) dactovoraey ys Ae 31.... 201 | Salem ...... Soo ee St 
Orrstown ......56.... 247 | Plumsteadville .66.... 601 | Rices Landing..51.._.. 671 Salina sees Dd 200 
Orson ..........9.... 525 | Plumville .....38....414 | Richboro ..... Sais .. 225 | Salina ......... 37.... 801 
Orviston .......26.... 501 | Plymouth .... 31. -16,996 | Richfield ......43.... 231 | Salisbury 
Orwigsburg ....47...1,801 | Plymouth Richland .......60.... %22 dunetiony sy Oo vee Soo 
Orwin. .. ... 301 Meeting .....65.... 801 | Richland Center66. eA OOM Sallicg panes cena 39.... 201 
Osburn .. -.. 425 | Point Marion. ..52.. -1,389 | Richlandtown ..66....562] Salladasburg ..17.... 281 
Osceola .-. 591 | Point Pleasant. oo SSO ie Ricketts: peso Bains ail lASEMGne alan cone 16.... 401 
Osceola .. 5 + 2,437 | Polk ..........11...2,066 | Riddlesburg . Saas ado ra) ||) Senki) SS ooanee 41.... 410 
Osceola Mills. ...25.. -2,301 | Pomeroy ......63.... 300 | *Ridgeway ....14.. -5,408 | Saltsburg ......38...1,044 
Oshanter ......25.... 401 | Pond Creek Ridley Park... .64...1,761 | Salunga ....... 61.... 301 
EMER @. Goaaino eisgoe bik SUNCOM) Fe cols «eh 2ONy |) Hidley 2 edn et. Sample Run....38.... 301 
Ottsville ......66.... 301 | Pond Eddy.....34.... 201 | Riegelsville .... Sanaitogall! 5). Hoe Gian! 
Cres Beaders pects --- 212 | Portage .......39.. .2,954 | Rimersburg ...12.. Sandy Lake.... .. 639 
Oxford ........63...2,391 | Port Allegany. ..4...1,972 | Ringtown ..... ‘ Sandy Ridge....26.... 401 
Oxford Valley. eB: +-. 251 | Port Carbon....47...2,678 | Rising Springs.. 5 Sandy Run.....31.... 301 
Port Clinton...47%.... 491 | Rittersville ... as. == 200)| Sarver 2.0.5... 22...1,120 
P Port Griffith...31....201 | Riverside ......28.:..429] Saukerton .....39.._.. 687 
Packerton .....32.... 502 | Port Kennedy. -65...1,001 | Riverview .....23....401]| Savan ... wnenee 38.... 301 
PANG p)).)sels «1D, o2 1,000) | Portland 2.0 5 - roche i GY) ageb axondoll A amore ae 4....501] Sawyer City....4.... 201 
Palmerton .....32...1,002 | Portland Mills..14....%51 | Roaring Branchli. Soon MSEbeieh Aaa dec 39.... 300 
Palmyra .......60...1,308 | Port Matilda. ..26....307 | Roaringcreek ..30...° 701 Saxonburg ..... 22.... 345 
Palo WATLO) 2.12/40. 21,83) | ort Perry. 22. 36...1,001 | Roaring Spring.40. . -1,903 | Saxton ........ 54...1,195 
Panic .........24.... 202 | Port ee Oui Cnet D ... 301 | Robertsdale .. ad. ne GOL Sayre: i lej-tslets clas %...6,42 
Paoli ..........63.... 241 | Port Royal.....43....535 | Robesonia .....62....401 Scalp Level....39...1,42 
Paradise .......61.... 403 | Port Royal ....37....401 | Robinson «.-...08.... 601 | Scenery Hill...50.... 301 
Pardee ........27.... 201 | Port Trevorton. aa . 451 | Rochester ..... 35...5,903 | Schaefferstown .60.... 701 
Pardoe ........10.... 401 | Potter Brook. -... 201 | Rochester Mills.38.... 301] Scheib ........ 46.... 200 
IPATGUS! ess « ...24.... 251 | Potters Mills.. se -.. 315 | Rockdale ......64...1,500 | Schellburg ....54.... 314 
Parker Ford....63.... 201 | Pottstown .....65..15,599 | Rock Glen......31.... 301 | Schnecksville --48.... 231 
Parkers Pottstown Rockhill Schoeneck .....61.... 301 
Landing .....23...1,244 Landing ... Ey 8 ... 200 Furnace .....41.... 504 Schollard ...... 10.....201 
Parkers Station.12.... 250 | *Pottsville ....47./20 ,236 | Rockland ......11.... 516] Schuylkill 
Eee es pin sees OSce2,O22) | eowell) an. ie 7.... 302 | Rockledge .”....65.... 879 Haven .......47...4,747 
Park Place.....47.... 201 | Powls Valley...46.... 231] Rock Point....35.... 561 Schwenkville ..65.... 381 
Parnassus ....37...2,578 | Pogntelle ......9.._- 525 | Rockville ......46.... 62 SKGOWER Far conkoe 26.... 201 
Parryville .....32.... 591 | Prescottville ...24.... 301 | Rockwood .....53...1,301 | Scotland ...... DGre wee 
ANS OUS Mere cite nok se 4o58) | EeLesto) . s 5.5508 Shoo 200 | Rockgrove .....11.... 501] Scottdale ..... 37...5,456 
Passmore ......6%.... 251 | Priceburg ......20...9,331 | Rodfield ....... 36.... 251 | Scott Haven...37.... 801 
Patterson Ericedaley menue ia 001 | Rodney ~./...° 3%. ..2 201 | *Seranton 22). .:20) 129,864 | 
Heights .....35.... 367 | Pricetown .....62. ».. 412 | Roelofs 1.1.1.2. 66... 200 [uSeanor (eo) eb seen 6000 | 
Patton: <5. ‘ ee ..3,907 | Primrose ......50.... 201 Rosersville sen b ver 4 Ol Seely nites 47.... 658 | 
Paulton .. -37.... 501 | Princeton .....21.... 301 | Rogerstown ....52.... 835 | Seelyville ...... 9....650 || 
Paxtonville - -...44.... 204 | Pringle .......31.,.. 301 Rohrerstown ..61.... 601] Seisholtzville ..62.... 406 
REAM ert eo sO) | eroctor 5) o.) ..17.... 351 | Rohrsburg .....30.... 200] Seitzland ...... 59.... 202 
Peckville .... 20: --3,915 | Progress ......46.... SO NGROLES Srcicicies a cuek 14,... 301 | Selinsgrove ....44...1,473 
Pen Argyl......49...3,967 | Prompton --....9.... 263 | Rome .........%.... 222 | Sellersville Acros Bled Lyny 
Penbrook ......46...1,462 | Prospect ...... eee isdon| omolaue snes on 26.... 201 | Seneca ..)..2): 11.... 251 
Pencoyd .......65.... 801 | Prospect Park..31.._ 2Ol | |PROnCO Mss cee. 52...1,001 | Sevenpoints ...28.... 218 
Penfield .......25.... 801 | Prospect Park..64.. -1,652 | Ronks ... .... 201} Seven Valleys...59.... 365 
Penn) sere Sisleiswesiée c(h O45) |) EUlasky 22.2.) 21....401 | Rook ..... -...06...1,143 | Seward ....... Swi 6 ek 
Penn Run. 2.6.38 08 é 201 | Punxsutawney. 24...9,058 | Roscoe ........ .-1,451 | Sewickley .....36...4,479 
Pennsburg .....65...1,141 | Puritan ....... Cpiajaveiete "450 Roscoe Station. Be. .1,001 | Shade Creek. ...53.... 600 
Penns Station. Or ail ,500 Q Rose, Buds oe... ss ‘1001 SHOR NEE OS Ap eucoe ae 47...1,600 
Pennsville .....52.... 300 | Quakake ......47. --- 501 ' Rosedale ... 30. --. 419! Shafton ....... 37.... 343 


Pennsylvania Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


South Waverly.7...1,084 | Templeton ....23....601 | Van Meter ....37.... 400 | West Leisenring52...1,201 
Southwest .....37...1,500 | Tenmile Soca .--. 801 | Van Ormer.....39.... 601 | West Liberty. ..22.... 200 
Southwest Merrace ve. .36.... GOL | Vanport .......35.... 301 | West Manayunk65.... 500 

Greensburg ..37...2,127 | Terre Telly o Glee S820 NViEMAMEO se os: 2.... 251 | West Middlesexl10...1,157 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Shamokin .....28..19,588 | South Thomasville ..59....401 | Venetia ....... 50.... 501 
Shamokin Dam.44.... 500 Williamsport 17.. pee 734 | Thompson ......8.... 322 | Verona ........ 36...2,849 
Shaners ....... 37.... 400 | Spangler ...... 39...2,7 Thompsontown 43.... 293 | Versailles ..... 36...1,437 
Shanksville ....53.... 708 | Spartansburg Thornbury ....36....230 | Village Green. .64.... 237 
Sai Nes don 10. .15,270 | Speers .......:. 50.... Thornhill ......86.... 401 | Villanova ......64.... 201 
Sharon Hill....64...1,401 | Springboro .....! iwisiiet she Three Springs..41.... 248 | Vintage ....... 61. 300 
Sharpsburg ....36...8,153 | Spring City... .6¢ MATOOp Peril 20...5,133 | Vintondale ....39...1,411 
Sharpsville ....10...3,634 | Spring Creek... Tidionte” oes we 3...1,324 
Shartlesville . iti mea San epune Sie a ais pieee Becnenerschsicr Bann quaRB Ww 
Shawmut ..... Nie) ai pringdale OME Bprs, wh ecranersecsts Bier o OU: 
Shearers Cross ~ SPRUE Stee erdens + Mionlestay litany. 13.... 803 wWareield clhege reas ee 

ROA Sy ecient 37.... 200 | Spring Garden. ERI LOM naervenyen te 40.... 401 Walker Mills. “36. - + SOL 
Sheffield ....... 3...1,500 | Spring Grove...59. ibs wville: wns wees 2...8,533 | wall re ee 501 
Shenandoah ...47..25,774 | Spring Mill....65 Tohyhanha: (3. 89s. 96, 601: |wanacciien oo 36.0.1 962 
Sheppton ......47...1,001 | Spring Mills...26... Tombicken ...81s..4, 200 | yale, totiGaeyie: eee 
Sheridan ...... 60.... 25% | Spring Mount..65... Topton ........ 62.... 809 Walnut Ports 2a0e of aon 
Sheridan ......47...1,000 | Springtown .... Toughkenamon 63... 241 | Wal Met oer Qu eee 
Shermans (ele 9.... 200 | Spring Valley.. *Towanda ...,..%...4,281 | w at. a enaree eS osaeg 
Sherman Dale..45.... 450 | Springville .....8.... Tower City... .. ay. (3825) | Walncrebece’ Lice. eee 
Sheshequin ....%.... 20% | Spruce Creek. ..41....218 | Townville ..... 2.0... 317 | w Were ae l ep ek 501 
Shickshinny ...31.114,917 | Standing Stone.7.°1! 201 | Trafford ...11. 87 fa LObOWlwort nen ee ee 
Shields .......- 36....’301 | Stanton ....... 24.111 201 | Trainer .1.!22! G1.0 52 200) wwanevnia tee aa cares 
Shillington ....62...1,427 | Starford ....... ogi aan! Gesiafers eke LO; Soe 2019 | See cat se ore 5 ale 
Shingiehouse ...5...1,598 | Starjunction ./52...3,001 | Trappe .... 12! 65.5.5 908 leworren oe oe eae 
Shippensburg ..57...3,457 | Starners ....... Behe niece || ral ern yt ans 7, 1,201 | w oe en Ris -11,080 
Shippensyille <..12)/2 22 378 || Starrucca../..):9. 2... 318) Lredytirin’ 2.52/63...) 401 Wart ae oa f 3. . 1,001 
Shiremanstown 57.... 545 | State College.. 126... 5425) -ireichilers) us: 49.... 250] w eae & eae nee 
Shirleysburg ...41.... 256 | State Line...... 56.0). 241 |) Lreniont so. 47...2,067 | w aed Un. 28 al aoe 
Shocks Mills. ...61.... 301 | Stauffer ....... 37... 501,| Tresckow .)...:82.. 0, 501 [eee Mark.41....’301 
ShoemakersvilleG2.... 502 | Steamburg .....2.... 201 | Trestle .......! 26.5) SOL | ere eae G3... . 250 
Shrewsbury ....59....598 | Steckman ..... BA.:... (201 | (Treveskyn’ |: -.'..86, 952,500) )ruabninerser - 50. 18,778 
Shrewsbury SLESTCOMM sys ele ees 46..14,246 | Trevorton ..... 28...1500 Be pee 

Station) =).....09).).....-c0s | ssenling no... 9.... 401 | Trexlertown ...48....'47%5 Ww ae yaa -61.... 560 
phrunike e225 18....901 | Sterling Run. /.15....411 | Tripoli... ..... AS CBDR: Mia oe eee 
Siegersville ....48.... 250 | Stevens ....... 61.... 385 | Trout Run....: Toxcg SSI liam cke Pe ui be 
Siegfried ...... 49.. 12,801 | Stevensville /..7..:: 301 | Troutville 1.12: D5. 5 os BBE eee ae 29. 1+. BLB 
Silver Creek. ...47...2,512 | Stewartstown ..59.... 674 | Troy .......... yo onsy || eo ce ee Decree 
Silverdale ..... 66.... 232 | Stickney ...... 4. 208 \|\Druekville, . c4.Si ts. c eon eo eee oe a 
Silver Spring. ..61..., 201 | Stiles ......... 48.... 301 | Truemans .”.’.”.” 13.11 bor | Waterside ....54.... 201 
Simpson! i vets 20...2,201 | Stockdale ..... 50.... 761 Trumbauersville66. ... 611 NASA ean ++ 28...1,951 
Sinking Spring.62.... 601 | Stockertown ...49..11 426 | Tryonville ...., Bei in aso ogo 
Sinnamahoning.15.... 701 | Stockton ...... SI] -2 201), bullytownen L666 ee e622 Wattsburg - 283 
Sirwell ...... 5: 2 Stoneboro :...:10...41,074 | Tulpehocken ! 77621!!! 287 | Waverly oe 
DSUVIEIVa cheteiel aie cre Stonerstown ...54.... 250 | *Tunkhannock .19...1,598 WY, ae en 412 
Six Mile Run.. Stormstown ...26.... 301 | Tunnelhill ..... 39.... 661 Wayne 2,750 
Skinners Eddy.. Stouchsburg ::.62....401 | Tunnelton ...., 3B. 11 20 | Svaymesboro  ...56...7,200 
Skippack ...... Stoyestown ....93.... 355 | Turbotville <11128..1. 365 et Apel dese le 
Slatedaler sc): Stratford eects 63...) 201 | Turtle Creek. ...36,..4,995 | Weatherly ....32...2,501 
SlaiteWick year! Straiehitreeeeen 14.... 301 | Tuscarora ; Weavers Old Ks 
Slate Run...... Strangford ....33.... 300 | Twilight ...7/50.! Stam yale 37.... 350 
Slatington Strasburg PAL Tyler ..... "ORG Weaversville . 49. .-. 200 
SiZov okies aan TASS Strattonville ...12 Tylersburg Webster ...... 37...1,001 
Slippery Rock..22. Straustown Tylersport Weedville eee eis Bh! | 
*Smethport Strong ube Raging Tyrone .. Ww ehrum aietaie 38. 5 601 
Smicksburg ... *Stroudsburg . ey 4,379 Weissport .....32.... 638 
Smithdale ..... Sturgeon 8.5.4. 36. ..1,201 Weldbank ......3.... 201 
Smithfield ......5: Suedberg |... .. rh aera Mi Feo Meek i Weldon ....... 65.... 300 
Smithmill ..... Sugarerove oh osaues.)459)| Ulster his. k. - ia Wellersburg ...53.... 200 
Smith Ferry... Sugarloaf ..... Se ON Ul sseshmneemees bans Wellsboro ....6...3,183 
Smithton ...... Sugar Notch...31...2,439 | Unamis ....... eet Le Sette .: 
Smiockaneriiaels Sugar Run..... A yaet2Oliy| sWinion « Cityer see iene 4. | Wellscreek -... 
Smokerun ..... x Sugar Run...... 3....201 |-Union Dale.....8....’355 | Wellsville ..... 
Shoot god Geman ton ae SUNTECDI eas 39.... 863 | Union Deposit..46.... 475 META Yoo oy 3 
Snow Shoe..... Summerville ...24.::! 609 | Union Furnace.41._., 201 | WerTmersville ... 
Snydertown Summit ....... 39.... 208 | Union Grove...61.... 200 | Wertz -----+-+ 4 
Soldier acces 4 Summithill | ).132.114,209 | *Uniontown ...52..13,344 | Weskit_........ 23... 
*Somerset ..... Summit Mills...53.... 201 | Uniontown ....46.... 291 Wesleyville .....1.... 500 
Sonestown Sumneytown ..65....2%5 | Unionville .....26.... 343 | West Alexanderd0.... 426 
Sommain is. os acs *Sunbury ..... 28..13,770 | Unionville ....63.... 501 | West Apollo....37.... 501 
Soudersburg | Superior ....1! BOs Bid REO | ene 31.... 500 | West Bangor. ..59.... 300 
Souderton ..... a Susquehanna ..8...3,478 | Unity Station. .36...: 500 | “est P 
Southampton ..66....'300 | Sutersville ....37....917 | Universal ..... 36.... 801 | gerownsville ..50.. 2,038 
South Allentown48...1,814 | Suter ......21! Blas gq ile) | WienellS devaace 64. | 12,291 | [West Chester..63. .11,767 
South Swarthmore ...64...1,900 | Upper Darby. ..64.... 501 | Vest Consho- 

Bethlehem ..49..19,973 ; Swedeland .....65....'551 | Upper Dehigh..31.... 651 | y2OCKen------ 65... .2,202 
South Sweet Valley ..31.... 201 | Upper West Coplay 

Bethlehem ...23.... 439 | Swissvale ..... 36...7,381 | Providence ..64.... 249 | _ Junction ....48...1,001 
South Swoyers ....... 31...5,396 | Upper Strasburg56.... 250 | West Decatur. .25,... 525 

Brownsville .52...3,943 | Sybertsville ...31...5,396 | Urey .......... 38.... 207 | West Haston. ..49...1,033 
South Syeanae Ge 865.0.1,500.)| Ursina ho... se 53.... 338 | West Elizabeth.36....'841 

Burgettstown 50.... 876 | Sykes ......... 24. ..1,756 | Utahville ...... 25.... 301 | West End...... 11.... 495 
South Sykesville: |... 24/1 9560) WCAal |. soot oe 11.... 265 | West Fairfield.37.... 206 

Canonsburg .50...1,697 | Sylvan ........ 56.... 201 | Uwchland .....63.... 201 | West_Fairview.57.... 950 
South Sylvania sine oso cll Vv Westete Sey . a 

Connellsville .52.... 201 es inley....00.... 
South Danville.28.... 425 T Valencia ...... 22.... 240 | West Freedom..12.... 301 
South Fork....39...4,592 | Tamaqua ......47...9,462 | Valier ......... 24.... 601 | Westgrove ....63...1,261 
South Tanners Falls. .9.... 205 | Valley Camp...37.... 401 | West Hamburg.62.... 200 

Greensburg ..37...1,748 | Tannersville ...33.... 401 | Valley Forge...63.... 301 | West Hanover.46.... 401 
South Heights..35....365 | Tarentum ..... 36...7,414 | Valley Junction20...9,331 | West Hazleton.31. ae 
South Newcastle21....551 | Tarrs ......... .... 501) Valley View....47.... 500 | West Hickory..13.... 351 
South Tatamy .... 512 | Vanderbilt ....52...1,198 | West 

Philipsburg ..26.... 434 | Taylor ........ ...9,061 | Vandergrift ...3%...3,876 Homestead . .36...3,009 
South Renovo..16. 805 | Telford ........66.... 20% | Vandergrift West Kittaning.23.... 589 
South Sharon. ..10..10,190 | Telford . ...65...1,501 Heights ..... 3%...3,435 | Westland ...... 50.... 501 
South Sterling..9....350 | Temple ........ 2.408. | Vandling wa. o-.e 20.... 985 | West Leesport..62.... 436 
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Pennsylvania Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns 


Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
West Middle- WIEST (are siete ees 38.... 201 
LOW <4: ...50.,... 274 | Whitedeer .....27.... 351 
West Milton...2%7....3%75 | White Haven. .31 1,438 
West Monessen.50.... 600 | Whitemarsh ...65.... 300 
West Monterey.12.... 601 | White Mills.....9...1,500 
Westmont .....39...1,468 | Whitepine 17.... 500 
West Newton..3%7...2,880 | Whitney ...... 37.... 880 
Westover ..... 25.... 009 | Wickboro .....23:.. 52,005 
West Moor.....31.... 400 | Wiconisco .....45...2,900 
West Pittsburgh36...1,000 | Wigton ....... 25.... 350 
West Pittsburgh21....501 | Wilcox ..... eel Ate Oia) 
West Pittston..31...6,846 | Wilgus ........ 38.... 250 
West Point....65.... 250 | *Wilkes-Barre .31..67,105 
Westport. |. 2... 16.... 248 | Wilkinsburg ...36..18,92 
West Reading. .62...2,064 | Williams ......53.... 200 
West Williamsburg ..40..1,52 
Reynoldsville 24.... 933 | Wiliams Grove.25.... 400 
West Salisbury.53.... 701 | *Williamsport .17..31,860 
West Springfieldl.... 280 | Williamstown .46...2,904 
West Sunbury..22.... 283 | Wilock ........ 36.... 500 
West Telford. ..65.... 664 | Willow Grove. .65.... 800 
West View..... 36...1,626 | Willow Street..61.... 200 
Westville ...... 24....501 | Wilmerding .36...6,133 
West Winfield..22....501 | Wilmore ...... Be aoe iO! 
West Wyoming.31...1,621 | Wilpen ........ 37.... 200 
West York.....59...2,435 | Wilson ........ 36...1,108 
Wheatiand ....10....955 | Winburn ...... 25...1,500 
Whitaker ......86...1,547 | Windber .......53...8,013 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Winicle ai yrs i 49. 832 Y 
Windham “d-+++ B01 | Vardley ....... 66.... 894 
Windsor a tavehor scale 59.... 697 Rist fer ae italy Ser Be 31 433 
vies veceee@T.... 301!) Vatesboro .....23...2,001 
DANS Cu Nisieiians tole = RIO GC 501 | vatesville ....131....'573 
Winterburn oe eeDecee SOL Yeadon 64 882 
Winterstown ..59.... 238 Yeagertown ...42 532 
ae secrngia Yerkes ........65.... 201 
re Moony wees 59.... 567 
Vitmer ....... Yohogany ..... 37.... 400 
Womelsdorf . WYOTIN. Govan’ 59. .44,730 
wo ANE at eee Wonkamnay (./4cii: 59.... 500 
A BaNeT  oooe : & Yorkhaven Bolt evr rour tis} 
Woodlawn -35...1,396 York New 
Woods Run.....50. 944 Sailer trance 59. 221 
Woodville 36. 501) york Springs. ..58.... 300 
Woodward 26. 401) youngstown ..37.... 32% 
Woolrich ......16.... 251 | youngsville 2+ +.3...1,406 
Wormleysburg .57.... 809 Youngwood 8455.15 88L 
Worthington ..28.... 436 Yukon "37. .L00L 
Wrightsville ...59...2,051 SMG a Wt at ee 
Wurtemberg ..21.... 500 Zz 
MWiyaltisine ees 580 
IWayvanion Site 300 | Zehner F. ado 201 
Wiymeote aoe on. 65 260 | Zelienople ......2...1,388 
Wyndmoor .65 POONILZErDe scien 47.... 301 
WiWayorcubeven | Gko'c 31...3,010 | Zeiglerville ....65.... 400 
Wyomissing ...62.... 985 | Zion Grove ....47.... 201 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Remarkable State Which Stands First in the Production of Many Important Commodities. 


Undoubtedly one of the best states for the land 


seeker is that which has the greatest number of 
resources, so that if agriculture and the purchase 
of land is not immediately possible, some _ other 


industry can be followed, until the opportunity for 
getting a home and land comes forward. 


While not the largest in area Pennsylvania is 
remarkable for having within its borders such great 
amount and variety of raw material pertaining to 
the necessities of life. The people of this state are 
to be commended also for the utilization of their 


natural resources in such great degree. To il- 
lustrate: 
Water is a raw material and the enterprise of 


Pennsylvania changes it from fluid to solids in such 
great quantity that the state, in one of the late 
average years produced ice to the value of $2,038,504. 


GREAT IRON MANUFACTURING CENTER. 


In iron and steel Pennsylvania was first with 
products valued at $434,445,200, or 54 per cent of 
all iron produced in the United States. 


This state stood first in the manufacture of 
Coke, Pennsylvania reporting annual products valued 
at $22,282,358, or 62.6 per cent of all coke manu- 
factured. 


This was the state most prominent in the making 
of glass, its annual products being worth $23,274,113. 


With anthracite coal area of 480 square miles 
and bituminous 9,000 square miles, it is not sur- 
prising that its coal product in 1905 was valued 
at $127,534,895, exceeding more than 50 per cent 
of all the other output of coal in the United States. 


In a late year the state stood first also in leather, 
its product being valued at $55,615,009. 


In the construction of steam and street railroad 
cars Pennsylvania stood first with annual products 
worth $63,570,599. 


In petroleum refining this state is first, 
annual product valued at $84,977,706. 


Tt stands first in the production of natural gas, 
with a value of $5,528,610. Salt springs, yielding 
over 300,000 barrels of salt annually, limestone, 
sandstone quarries, and fire clay production are 
among the growing industries being developed. 


Pennsylvania leads in production of Portland 
cement. The output in 1897 was 1,200,000 barrels, 
value $1,740,000, and since then greatly increased 
annually. 


with 


Prosperous manufacturing centers are Philadel- 
phia with over 18,000 factories and over 300,000 
operatives. Pittsburg, one of the most important 


cities in the world, in brass, iron, steel, copper, 
glass and paper, and with the natural gas region 
around it. 


Another great advantage pertaining to the state 


is that of transportation. On June 1, 1905, Penn- 
sylvania had 11,155.84 miles of railroad, and canal 
and slack water navigation of 725 miles. Erie 


possesses one of the best harbors on Lake Erie, 
with a coast line of 45 miles, and has a large ex- 
port and import trade, and Philadelphia has four 
lines of European steamers, affording outlet to all 
parts of the world. Thus it is seen that being near 
the great central markets, the abundant facilities 
for quickly and cheaply reaching them, healthy 
climate and great agricultural product, indicating 
fertile soil, the land seeker will be able with his 
family to get a support in this state, and cannot 
a far amiss if he makes Pennsylvania his abiding 
place. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 


Altitude.—Highest in the state. Allegheny Range 
has an elevation of from 2,000 to 2,800 feet, 


Climate.—Average January temperature at Phila- 
delphia, 32; July 76; extreme warmest 103; coldest 
6 below. Annual rainfall 389.8 inches. Average 
January temperature at Pittsburg 80; July 74; ex- 
treme warmest 103; coldest 20 below. Yearly rain- 
fall 36.7 inches. 


Dimensions.—Extreme length of the state from 
north to south, 180 miles; width from east to 
west, 300 miles. 


History.—First visited by Henry Hudson in Dela- 
Ware Bay, 1609. Lord De la Warr from whom the 
bay was named, entered its mouth 1610. Fort 
Nassau built by the Dutch on Delaware river in 
1623. First actual settlement by Swedish colonies 
at Tinicum Island 1643. Whole territory between 
Delaware and Hudson river taken by Dutch of 
New Amsterdam 1655. Conquered :by the English 


1664. Recovered by Dutch 1673. Reverted to 
British 1674. Charter granted for Pennsylvania 
Territory to William Penn, who located at New 
Castle Oct. 27, 1682, and founded Philadelphia. 
Penn’s humane treatment of the Indians and 
colonists caused prosperity in the colony. Over 300 


houses in Philadelphia in 1684, with a population 
of 2,500. Penn returned to England in 1701 and 
died there in 1718. Boundary dispute with Mary- 
land settled by establishment of Mason and Dixon's 
line 1767. First Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia 1774. Constitution of the United States 
adopted and ratified December 12, 1787. Was one 
of the 138 original states and the second to enter 
the Union. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


STATE AND THE 5 COUNTIES OF RHODE ISLAND 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
RHODE ISLAND 
COUNTIES 


COUNTIES Pop. 


1910 


1 Providence. .328,683 
Briathetlerstares Kent.. 29,976 
3... Washington.. 24,154 
4 Bristol 18,144 
5 Newport.. 32,599 


CITIES AND VILLAGES 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
WITH 1910 POP- 


ULATIONS 
Towns Loca. Pop. 
A 
Abbottrun! 3\:).1./ 1... 250 
Adamsville  ....0..0.. 415 
PANISION) Notetae sata els iSO 
AMC MOMs paiepel sve. 2...2,800 
Apponaug ...... 2...1,290 
YAROUNC SB Gpoo aed 2...3,066 
ATIIMEtON: cite « « 1...1,226 
Arnold Mills....1.... 303 
Ashaway ....... 3 306 
PUSAN, (elec ie 275 
PAS RAON cis «tarciaieis's 1...2,620 
PANIEIEN Yo) Syeie hs.0! = 1...5,502 
B 
Barrington 
Gemierw eyes ete 4.... 512 
Belleville mene ocean e0O 
Block Island....5...1,273 
IBTrIGS6tom ./s. -106 1.... 666 
SESTISEOW Welle cicicisies 4...8,565 
Cc 
Carolina, \jenehcvere/e 3 . 250 
Centerdale ..... ey a) 
Central Falls....1..22,754 
GChepachet ..... 1...1,425 
@layvville Gt... « Lec. B00 
GConimicut: 4... ~. 2.2.2. 200 
COVENETY) 6... +1 sie 2 . 820 
Cranstonic osiesiele Ie 205107 
Crompton) wisi. 2 1,866 


D 
Diamond Hill...1.... 250 


*BKast Greenwich2...3,420 


East Providencel. .15,808 
East Providence 
Genter.) lec o0G 
FS SNUOMG Teer eles & 1.... 560 
F 
BIS VILLE .<) .cokowexe 1 2,500 
Forestdale ..... 1 - 426 
IOStET -peeictusie cei 1 . 380 
Foster Center...1 - 650 
Georgiaville 1...1,066 
Glendale ....... a asst) 
Grants, Mills... 25... 32 
GTECHEW eisai sean 2 - 830 
Greenville ...... 1 730 
Greystone ...... 1 862 


H 
Harrisville ~ 2...5):..0.-..02;205 


PAGS SROVE \sreteucies 2...1,202 
FELOME™ craters cicrevey 1 1,260 
Hope Valley.....3.... 402 
LElON eb mol Ao toed 1 - 42 
Hughesdale 1 - 450 
J F 
Jamestown .....5...1,33%7 


Explanation: 


cation. 


Index to Towns. 
as Number of the County Where Town 
Pop. Means Population. 


CITIES AND VILLAGES OF RHODE ISLAND WITH 1910 POPULATIONS 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
K North Tiverton..5...1,650 
Kenyon .. Seis eT OO MeNOTWiOOG seit 2 650 | Saylesville -1...1,500 
*Kingston RE ee raul) Shannock) (2. 3.2.6. 209 
O Slatersville ..1...1,566 
L Oakland er unsere 1S 490 | South Scituate. .1.... 710 
Lafayette is Vat 390 | Oakland Beach..2.. BOG! ‘Summit \. ee ae 2 470 
Lakewood ...... 2. 650 | Oak Lawn...... 1.... 826 
EAmle, WROGK2 2s: selie 490 T 
Little Compton..5. ..1,232 P ATSHOrmtOn teil 1.... 706 
Longmeadow ...2.... 350 | Pascoag ....... 1...2,425 | Tiverton ......- 5...3,240 
WONSG ALG wate etelenee te 3,509 Pewee he dens ne eee Tiverton Four 
Lymansville .... 766 | Pawtuxe poe) Baer-Ar Corners ......- : 
4 Peace Dale..... SA MLOGR ore ak ood 
M 4 Inbal oe sabeda 2...4,150 Vv 
Manville ........1...4,062 | Phillipsdale Stine e300: WAV 
Mapleville ..... 1.522 GOT Pinch 5 hou k dee: SIO IE oe eee de 
Meshanticut iiss». 462) | seoint) Judith. sis... 200 
Middletown -5...1,581 | Pontiac He closciotode Oe Ww 
Portsmouth Bite oesoek |) Wakefield: So sas. 3...1,066 
N Potters ells speraer Deine 2ee | Warren Genmiecine 4...6,585 
Narragansett Providence Warwick ....... 2.... 350 
Piers Ses oe el 066 Geapital) i sree 1.224,326 | Washington ....2.... 880 
Nasonville ..... tees. B45) | (Prudence i.cc.ias< 5.... 290 | West Barrington4.... 770 
Natick cuelelelcseiee de OBO, Westerly). 255552 3...9,000 
Nayatt Point... <4...) 641 R West Greenwich 
*Newport....... 5..27,149 | River Point.....2...3,420 Genter (i ies 2.... 474 
New Shoreham..5...1,273 | Riverside ...... 1...1,602 | White Rock.....3.... 309 
Niantic) en oa 2b0) || Rockland te eeee 1.... 408 | Wickford ....... 3.. .1,502 
Nooseneck Hill..2.... 200 | Rockville ...... 3.... 250! Woonsocket ....1..38,125 
North Scituate...1...1,060 | Rumford Tibi ubin GANGS || Nyyarorerboves OS Gon oe 3.... 320 
First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 


is Located; 
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Third Column, Population of 1910. 
Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Loca. Means Lo- 


ED 


Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


RHODE ISLAND 


Smallest in Area of Any One of the United States—Location of the 


‘irst Cotton Factory in the Union and 


the Leading Center for Print Cloths 


Should the land seeker ask concerning the induce- 
ments for settlement in Rhode Island, the reply may 
be that an old manufacturing region like this affords 
ample opportunity for getting employment, if not on 
land, then certainly in some one of the many fac- 


tories that abound in this state. 
\ 


it is a fact that must always be understood, that 
in any region it takes a little time to get fixed in 
the right place. Whether in a Western territory or 
in an old New England State, there are vacancies 
occurring, from time to time, in the various avenues 
of enterprise and employment which call for every 
kind of brain and hand. With the tens of thousands 
of different men it is impossible that all can be kept 
continually in the same groove. By death, restless- 
ness, discharge, accidents and otherwise, one officer 
after another, one mechanic after another, one lab- 
orer after another, will fall out of the ranks and his 
place must be filled. 


While that is true in the field of mechanics and 
clerical employ, it is true in the domain of agricul- 
tural enterprise and ownership. However desirable 
locations and neighborhoods may be for gardening 
or farming, lands always will be offered for sale in 
choice localities, and the land seeker has only to 
visit such places as fancy and judgment may select, 
bide his time, watch the opportunity and obtain what 
is desired. 


CENTRAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Examination shows that Rhode Island is very fa- 
vorably located for commercial advantage. It has a 
good climate, with an annual average temperature of 
about 48 at Providence, and 50 at Newport, with a 
yearly rainfall of 44.81 inches at Providence. While 
not a mountainous region it is hilly, with a soil,, to 
the West of Narragansett Bay, naturally better 
adapted to grazing than to the growing of cereals 
and vegetables. And yet, through fertilization, and 
through cultivation, the small farms and market 
gardens in the vicinity of the cities afford liberal 
support for their owners. 


That the people of Rhode Island are attached to 
their farms, their gardens, and their factories, is 
shown in the fact that instead of emigrating to other 
parts of the world, where agricultural conditions 
would seem to be better, they continue to remain— 
they, their children, and their children’s children— 
right here in Rhode Island until population is so 
dense as to give over 508 persons to the square mile. 


NATURAL MANUFACTURING POINT. 


Investigation shows that while agriculturists and 
horticulturists do well here, it is not the soil which 
holds them. In fact, census returns show that less 
than one-fifth of the people engage in agriculture, 
but that the great majority are employed in factories 
and manufacturing. Though the streams generally 
are small they furnish such an abundance of power 
as to make the state, with its accessibility to mar- 
kets, aided by railroads and Narragansett Bay, which 
extends up 28 miles into the state, an ideal region 
for manufacturing, and shipment of goods to the 
nearby great markets. 


BEGUN IN THIS STATE. 


It was here at Pawtucket, on Pawtucket River, 
where the first cotton factory in America was erected 
in 1790. It is near here, at Providence, that the 
great Corliss engine works are located. Providence, 
with its immense woolen and cotton mills, is widely 
celebrated as being the leading market for print 
cloths in the United States. 


As a general manufacturing point Providence is a 
center for silverware, jewelry, hardware and sewing 
machines; Pawtucket for its extensive print, dyeing 
and bleaching works, files and cardboard; Woon- 
socket, for its cotton manufactures; Valley~Falls its 
horseshoes, and Bristol its rubber works, and its 
torpedo boats, launches and yachts. 


i _ The commerce 
Providence, being so far up in 


The shell fisheries are important. 
is chiefly domestic. 


the interior by water navigation, up Narragansett 
Bay, and river, Providence receives large quantities 
of coal and cotton for neighboring states as well as 
for the home supply, and ships manufactured goods. 
Being a very central inland seaport, much merchan- 
dise is received and shipped from here for the Bos- 
ton trade. 


WHY TWO CAPITALS FOR THE STATE. 


People will query why so small a state should 
find it necessary to have had so long two state capi- 


tals. It is the old story of two families living in one 
house. While they could pleasantly visit each other 
from distant points, moving in together made a 


familiarity that bred contempt, which resulted in 


quarrel. 


The differences here date back to 1686 when Roger 
Williams was banished from Massachusetts for too 
much liberality in religion and took up his residence 
in this state at the head of a colony. William Cod- 
dington came in 16389 at the head of another colony, 
located on the island where Newport and Portsmouth 
are situated, followed by John Greene and Samuer 
Godin, who headed a settlement at Warwick in 1643. 


In the meantime Roger Williams went to England 
and obtained a patent for the united government of 
the settlements. Following this patent, which ex- 
pired in 16638, a charter was secured from Charles II 
of England incorporating the colony of Rhode Island 
and the Providence Plantations, which was the only 
constitution of government for 180 years. This old 
charter of 1663 during the 180 years, brought old 
conditions up to 1848, when Providence, Pawtucket 
and other towns, dissatisfied with their small repre- 
sentation in the legislative councils, though many 
times larger than Newport, had a constitutional con- 
vention called and secured the necessary votes to 
make Providence the seat of government. State offi- 
cers were elected, but in the attempt to secure the 
eapital for Providence the party in power claimed 
that the old charter was in force, that the election 
was illegal, that the attempt to take the reins of 
government was rebellion, and when the people met 
to enforce the provisions of the new election they 
were met with a military force and dispersed. Not 
only that, but the newly elected governor was ar- 
rested as a traitor and imprisoned for a time. 


ENDEAVOR TO GET ONE CAPITAL. 


As a compromise a new state constitution was pre- 
pared and adopted by the people which made Provi- 
dence and Newport each alternately the capital of 
the state, and such was the condition since 1843 
until the adoption of an amendment to the state 
constitution in 1900 which caused Providence to be- 
come the capital of the state. 


The story is much longer than we have told it here 
as to the cause of the two capitals, but this was the 
case in brief. Land seekers will not worry, however, 
about old history. On the contrary, they will act 
wisely when they investigate why so many people 
ean live and prosper in so small a space. The re- 
sult may be that they will find here what they want, 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 


Altitude. Highest, Poscoag Hill, in northwest cor- 
ner of Providence County, 394 feet. 


Climate. Average yearly, Providence, 47.91; New- 
port, 49.39. Average January, 30; July, 70. Highest, 
92. Lowest, 8 below. Annual rainfall, 50.0. 

Dimensions. Length of state, from north to south, 
50 miles. Width from east to west, 85 miles. Area 
of the state, 1,250 square miles. 

History. One of the 13 original states. Ratified 


the United States Constitution and entered the Union, 
1790. First settlement made at Providence by Roger 
Williams, 16386. Charter for Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence obtained from Charles II of England in 1663. 
Portsmouth and Newport settled 1638 and 1639. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


STATE AND THE 43 COUNTIES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
With Their Boundaries 


“AME CLELLANWIT LE ae 
N A ( 


Ge ae 


LOCATION AND POPULATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA COUNTIES 
Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. 
UAT Oconee. .2%7,337] 13..... Abbeville. .34,804 | 24..... Lexington. .32,040'| 35... Georgetown. .22,270 
revere elisa Pickens. .25,422 | 14....... Laurens. .41,550 | 25...... Richland..55,145 | 36..... Barnwell..34,209 
Sats Anderson. .69,568 | 15.... Greenwood. .34,225 | 26....... Sumter..38,472 | 37...... Bamberg. .18,544 
4... Greeneville. .68,377 | 16..... Newberry. .34,586 | 27...... Florence. .35,671 | 38.... Dorchester. .17,891 
5. Spartanburg. .83,465 | 17...... Fairfield. .29,443 | 28........ Marion. .20,396 | 39...... Berkeley. .23,487 
Grrtercreic Cherokee. .26,179 | 18...... Kershaw. .27,094 | 29......... Horry. .26,995 | 40...... Hampton. .25,146 
Vie oe NG Unions 2 99M) TOs sce ccc sere Lee. 225;818 | 30....-.-... Aiken. .41,849 | 41....... Colleton. .25,390 
SIR REIS York. .47,718 | 20.... Darlington. .36,027 | 31... Orangeburg. .55,892 | 42...... Beaufort. .30,355 
ey ereiate Chester. .29,125 | 21..... .... Dillon. .22,615 | 32....... Calhoun..16,634 | 43.... Charleston. .88,594 
10..... Lancaster. .26,650 | 22...... Edgefield. .28,281 | 33.... Clarendon. .32,188 
11... Chesterfield. .26,301 ] 23........ Saluda. .20,943 | 34.. Williamsburg. .37,626 Total........1,515,400 
MD erstssels Marlboro. .31,189 
e es e e e e 
South Carolina Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Leca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
A ACPI a \ tarets levee tere Bites (OOS) I) FESCSSIC! Tere eucieye aor 4.... 250 | Branchville ...31...1,471 
*Abbeville ....13...4,459 | Arkwright ..... 5.... 560 | Bethune ...... WSS oki (sran dont ren. 4.... 302 
Adams Run....43.... 200 B *Bishopville ...19...1,659 | Brunson ......40.... 610 
WAUKVETI | hs, cherereloee 30...3,911 | *Bamberg ..... 37%7...1,937 | Blacksburg .....6...1,119 | Bucklick ...... 17.... 490 
PAUIIC Oli areretetaieselere 33.... 458 | *Barnwell ..... 36...1,32 Blackville .....36...1,2%78 | Buffalo ........ 7. ..2,062 
BULENT Mapcesioiee to cee eOO lS atesburen ae cs 24...1,995 | Blenheim ...... 12.... 228 Cc 
Allendale ..... 36...1,453 | Bath .........30.... 560 | Bluffton .......42.... 577% | Calhoun ........ pay oa 
*Anderson ..... 3...9,654 | *Beaufort ..... 42...2,486 | Bordeaux......13.... 326 | Calhoun Falls..13.... 296 
Area dial te, derhent. Seren SOG Beltoniae meses 3) 450,652) (Bowman) 5 o'\c <6 Stee SPN ole Oa den cava 18...3,569 
Ardea gee 5.... 3901 *Bennettsville .12...2,646 | Bradley ....... 152 a2 OR Cameron jays 32.... 421 
AO a ch aah e NN Bea UNG AOA UCN vee AEN A SIRI Grae CoM Se Rt 
Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Campobello ....5.... 255 | Gourdin igre ee 200 
WAPIISIE: teks) stele tern e Grahamville ...42. 293 
Cartersville ... Graniteville ...30...2 ,D20, 
Cateechee ......% Gray Court ... 114. 284 
Genta seis cts «1.8 Great Falls..... Cay 226 
Gaya Ls Kasei: « Greeleysville 34.... 630 
*Charleston *Greenville ..... 4..15,741 
CHeraw: 5). Tye *Greenwood 15...6,614 
Cherokee Falls..6....591 | Greer .......... 4...1,673 
*Chesterfield...11.. oe nea i 
SCPE SLER Ss ices sniuis 4,75 
Clemson College.1.... 496 Hamburg sielste dO eo 404 
Gtktoml tas) e 5...6,066 | *Hampton .40.... 748 
Clinton 14 3.272 | Hardeeville .42.... 649 
Clio Mee ples en iartsville)§ seen 2Oeac2s365 
Clover .........8...1,207 | Heath Springs.10.... 85 
Cokesbury .....15.... 756 | Helena ....... 16.... 425 
Colemans .....23...3,009 | Hendersonville.41.... 319 
Colliers ..... ..22...2,062 | Hickory Grove..8. 285 
Columbia Ishlsiclkzehsyol Ua Gone 4.! : 200 
(capital) ....25..26,319 | Hix ..... ceeee BL. 
Converse .......5...1,098 | Hodges ....... 
*Conway ......29...1,228 | Holly Hill...... 
Cottageville ...41....418 | Honea Path ... 
Cowpens .......5...1,101 | Huntersville .. 1.4.20. 250 
Crocketville 16: 30 ede I 
TOMER aie cee ene seee 
Grows Anchor ./-5..:.200 | Tro” 17"7""7"pq°'77 dae 
Gruen Hl «ie. BBS Lye cee: Sins aeaod 
DP 20...3,789 J 
*Darlington ...20...3, 
Henman See 37...1,075 | James Island. oe 2 2,022 
PISUNGM) <5 fie-<-< 0 Die theo) || Jetterson = 200% . 390 
Donalds) .3..... 13.... 268 | Johns Island. 43. -1,000 
WPA VLONS les cs ciel Dest cOS OM StONM le accor e2acds OLS 
Wwe! West js. .<,. 1S sapeGee le WORESVILLG) joes eo. Uscoo WY 
PUM KAI ae eeyeekceieieeeO i POLGAM | lesiclelcieeOoselsie OO 
E K 
IOEIEING Me Gch een 2...2,983 | Kathwood .....30.... 208 
MAStOVEr 5.....20.4.. 208 | Kershaw ......10:..¢. 682 
Eau Claire ...25...1,234 | *Kingstree 34.7! 1,372 
Ebenezer ......2%7...1,190 | Kline .........36.... 226 
*HWdgefield ..... Pe, ellen tell L 
Edisto Island. .43. 4,066 Ladies Island. .42.. . 3,026 
Hhrhardt <2... 37. . 315 Lake City. ee 27. .1,074 
Eltenton ......30.... 367 | Tamar .....11120....7592 
Elliott ........19. 562 | *Lancaster ....10...2,098 
Elloree .. -31...,540 | Tando ........:9...+ 296 
Enoree seee+-5--.2,100 | Dandrum .......5.... 449 
Enterprise te Man : aly p+ Langley .......30...1,500 
Still ..-..+-.- zlosoo RU idginth Go ao edb slleael nat 
Eutawville ....31.... 405 Tauneliy woe oe sh ew e229 
Exchange .....43.... 396 | Laurens .......14.. 4,818 
Leeds SOBRE ISO) ibe aoe 
Inet a ese iar 36.... 499 ; Leesville ......24....9 
Fairforest ...... Br 306 enue BO00:0, 010 ae =e Bae 
Fingerville ..... BSS oy Bell] | IEAM! Boobie SOO 0e Ia Sais, 
*Florence .....27...%7,057 Fite oe see RA. a5 ane 
HOMESINOENIES Ao 8 Cee prbin GH) | [i chin MeO CUO te een toe 
Fort Lawn .....9.... 204 | Liberty Hill....18.... 262 
Hort Mill ..1.:. 8...1,616 Lime, settee ia see ae 
Fort Motte..... Beats Oe reer Mnt 
Fountain Inn...4.... 979 Reuters ee a etn aAg 
G Lockhart .......7...2,096 
GALEN! i), stele. o!0< 6.. eed HOG) Mies ctl. sc 202 
Se ea le MSO DIO ON le OLIS ete species eave SOc eee 
Gilbert ........24.... 450 | Lowndesville 13.... 350 
Gillemdaley se cc sis ia .-. 800 | Lowryville ..... Ou. 343 
Goldville ...... Ae a OA umber s)2 ssi. eee 328 
Gollehithy (25... s.. Deve Loe Oli AaV-Cla Mists, c.chevelenels 20. ails 513 


Towns 


1BAig oo) ae Wee es 2%. 
Lynchburg ....19. 


M 
McClellanville .48, 
Me Collie cera. - 12. 
McConnellsville..8, 
McCormick ... 


Mannings .2 5233: 
SMarionwee ee 

Mars Bluff ... 27. 
Maryville .....43. 
May 
Mayesville .... 
Meggett 


*Monks Corner. 39. : 
-43.. 
sisioahe 
stellate 
- 28. 


Moultrieville 
Mount Carmel, 
Mt. Pleasant.. 
Mulling ies 


N 
Navy Yard..... asin. « 
*Newberry ....16... 


Loca. 


okie 
Madison: 4. sjoedse 


> MR eiahs «21. 


South Carolina Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Pop. 
1,013 
1. 466 


-.. 974 
. 1,628 
222 299 


~ 
cS 
— 


+ 1,882 


New Brookland. 24.... 926 
ING\Wwiyalee ere 1.... 920 
INGy les wy aleaecce 41.... 360 
Ninety-six ....15.... 758 
INOGERY Ree 31.... 561 
North Augusta.30...1,136 
INORWEY; televeieic sve oo. 315 
Olantar a. sees 27.... 230 
Oak cs snes 37.... 350 
Oldpoint see 8:... 250 
*Orangeburg...31...5,906 
P 
Palcolet). osteo. 5... 410 
Raigeland) 25 i. 11.. 360 
Paris Island...42.... 306 
Pelham peewee -... 306 
PelZET! ss icd.cce.0ens 30...6,620 
EenGletone ame sneens ee 
SPICE! moc anee Tes on 
Piedmont, seen 4...3,602 
Pinewood ..... 33.... 421 
Pinopolis ......39.... 200 
Romania ol Gna 
Ponpon!) ian. sn se 
PortiRoyall se acekeucne 
Prosperity $ wliGes ay ehe oie 
QUI CEG acieye crete te 11.... 260 
R 

Reedy River 

HAGTONY, Werle Lersjere eco 


Reevesville .... 


Richbure so. sues ee45 
Ridgeland .....42.... 330 
Ridge Spring...23.... 505 
Ridgeville ..... :38. ~. o28 
RidiZeway) <<... azine 370 
ROC, Seite 8...%,216 
Rowesville -31.... 508 
IRN read o aon 19.... 490 
Ss 

*St. George....38. 957 
St. Helena 

US Vanicls aieearne ens 4,747 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A State That Raises Tea, Pays Expense of Bringing Immigrants from Foreign Countries to Southern Ports, 
Entertains New Arrivals with Cordial Welcome, and Finds Them Good Positions 
on Farms or in Manufacturing Employment 


One of the very favorably situated states, located 
on the south Atlantic coast is South Carolina, the 
state authorities in which are exhibiting a great 
amount of enterprize in advertising its advantages. 


To inform land seekers of the face of the country, 
climate and soil we take the following from Hill’s 
General Cyclopedia. 


“The area of the state comprises 30,961 square 
miles. It is 180 miles long, from north to south, 
and 160 miles wide, from east to west. 


“The surface may be about equally divided into 
high, middling and low land, the last named rising 
from the seacoast, where it is flat and level, and 
gradually increasing in elevation toward the in- 


terior., where 


it attains an average of about 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
*St. crete seamen ear} 
St. Stephen....39.... 408 
Salley eae te. 30. SLL 
*Saluda . 2 2-2d..+- 610 
Sampit ...:...35.... 200 
Sandyrun .....32...1,610 
Scrantontraeee ibid OS. 
Sellers eee oar 28.... 458 
NeMeCa ad semicon Vera gs Sle} 
Shandon! weeaee 25.. 795 
Sharonyeoccas 8. 374 
Silver) .oaseisto. 33... 200 
Simpsonville ...4.... 521 
LOB ae ene 43.. 290 
Snelling. jase 36.. 338 
Society Hill....20.... 580 
South Lynch- 

UGE a) eorsierepere LO eee 
Sparse eee 5.... 490 
*Spartanburg ...5..1%7,517 
Springfield .ol.... 488 
Star ye esier as Clanen pai! 
Steedman ..... 24.... 220 
Stillwood ...... 40.... 206 
Stokesbridge LO ee ke 
Summerton ....33.... 678 
Summerville 38...2,355 
SSumiter\) cose 26...8,109 
Swansea ......24 - 523 

T 
TAatimMia cana 12. 225 
Timmonsville ..27...1,708 
Townville ns .8 Son ee cde 
Trenton steer ee PPS ba Ard 

TOY vent Mateos telere US... 233 
Tucapau .......5.... 866 
SWMIONpsieteieteters -.%...5,623 
Wiarnville occ. 40.... 542 
Vaucluse ......30.... 850 

Ww 
Wagener ...... 30.... 362 
SWialhaiilay ee coe 1... 1,595 
*Walterboro ...41...1,677 
Wiando) se nero 30k. eo 
Warrenville 390. 326 


Wedgefield ....26..._ 250 


Wielford:) seeniene. Dries OOO 
Westminster ...1...1,576 
West Union..... Leos 

Westville ...... 18... 2.844 
Whitehall ..... A ee OGG: 
White Pond....30.... 250 
Whitmire ..... 16...1,045 
Wialicins tiene 42...3,060 
Walksbune “25.2% Leiciay oe 
Williamston ....3...1,957 
Willington 13.... 365 
Walliston acs0e 36.... 624 
Windsor Trina 30.... 200 
*Winnsboro ...17...1,754 
WOOO riittlalpyeeien 5...1,880 
Woodward ....17%.... 396 

Y 

Yemassee ..... 40.. 250 
*MOVIGVAlle Vcc crendes 8... .2,326 
Yonges Island. .43.... 226 


250 


feet, continuing to the north line where, after vary- 
ing from 300 to 800 feet, 
1,000 feet at Table Mountain in Pickens County. 


LOW 


it reaches an elevation of 


MARSHY LAND NEAR THE COAST 


“The land along and near the coast is low, marshy 


and swampy, 


near the 

feet. 
“The 

the 


land 


is well 
largest of which, 


especially on 
and diversified toward the 
mountain 
King’s Mountain rising almost 


slope, 


the river banks, rolling 
center, and undulating 
but in places abrupt. 
perpendicularly 500 


drained by numerous rivers, 
the Santee, 


formed by the 


Saluda, Congaree, Catawba and Wateree, uniting at 
the center of the state. 
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There are several smaller 
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rivers the power on which is being developed for 
manufacturing. 


CLIMATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


“The climate is mild and genial, snow falling in 
the mountains but rarely in the middle sections, 
and seldom or never along the coast. The average 
yearly temperature at Charleston is 65. The rain- 
fall ranges from 60 inches on the coast to 40 inches 
in the mountains, with 48 inches in the interior. 

“The soil in the low country is remarkably fertile, 
the several swamps and reclaimed marshes, being 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of rice, while 
the sandy loam of the sea islands and surrounding 
mainland, produces the finest long staple black seed, 
or sea island cotton of silky fiber. Abundant crops 
are raised of wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, peas, beans, sugar, tobacco, indigo, sorghum, 
broom corn, sunflower, Guinea corn, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, hemp, flax and hops. 


WHAT KINDS OF ORCHARDS HERE 


“Numerous orchards all over the state furnish 
quantities of apples, pears, quinces, plums, peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, cherries, and along the coast, 
figs, oranges, lemons, olives and pomegranates. The 
raspberry, blackberry, mulberry and whortleberry 
are produced. The strawberry is extensively cul- 
tivated along the coast. The grape grows wild in 
many portions of the state and in great varieties. 
The gardens and farms produce, in abundance, 
turnips, beets, parsnips, carrots, artichokes, mustard, 
benne, rhubarb, arrowroot, water and musk melons, 
cucumbers, cabbages, kale, lettuce, cayenne pepper, 
squashes, okra, pumpkins, onions, leeks, beans, 
radishes, celery, green peas and tomatoes. 

“The forests consist of long and short leaved 
pine, magnolia, sweet and black gum, white, water, 
live and red oak, black walnut, elm, hickory, maple, 
sycamore, ash, cypress, chestnut, beech, locust, per- 
simon, dogwood and poplar. 


MINERALS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


“Minerals are liberally diffused over the state. 
The gold belt extends from the north Carolina line 
in a southwesterly direction. Granite is abundant 
in many counties. But the most important mineral 
product of South Carolina is the famous deposit of 
phosphate rock extending about 70 miles from the 
mouth of the Broad River, near Port Royal, to the 
headwaters of the Wando, north of Charleston. 

“Manufactures are growing in importance, chief 
among them being cotton yarn and cloth, flour, 
fumber, turpentine and fertilizers. The cotton seed 
industry is one of the thriving.lines of industry.” 


FISHERY BUSINESS 


The fisheries of South Carolina are of consider- 
able importance, but the warm climate, fertile soil, 
abundant rainfall all indicate that one of the most 
important industries in the near future will be 
truck business and market gardening in the vicinity 
of the towns and cities of the state. It is seen 
from our enumeration of the different fruits and 
vegetable products, which can be grown in this 
climate, that this state has an excellent future for 
the agriculturist and the horticulturist. 

Knowing the abundant resources of the _ state, 
the authorities of South Carolina have entered upon 
a vigorous advertising of the state for the purpose 
of. bringing in a new population. To that end 
they have arranged with a certain transportation 
line to run their steamers from Europe direct to 
the South Carolina seaports, bringing in a class of 
people of their own selection in European countries. 


THE STATE SENDS A COMMISSION DIRECT 
TO EUROPE 


To begin the work of upbuilding the _ state 
systematically, the state legislature organized the 
South Carolina State Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Immigration, and to carry forward 
the work rightly an enterprising capable man has 
been appointed commissioner, who agrees with the 
Federal government to bring immigrants into South 
Carolina and not violate labor laws. 

To: carry the immigration scheme through he 
personally goes to European countries, arranges with 
foreign governments to allow their people to 
emigrate, sorts out such people as will make good 
citizens in the United States, pays their fare when 
necessary, hunts up freight enough coming over 
and going back to make it an object for the 
steamer to come direct to a southern port, besides 
carrying passengers, sees to the reception of these 
immigrants when they get here, aids them in getting 


into the back districts where their assistance is 
required in farming districts, and into cotton mills, 
and other factories where their help is imperatively 
necessary. 


GREATLY HELPS IMMIGRANTS 


The result is the immigrants who come, receive 
better pay than in their own country, they come 
into better conditions for themselves and families, 
and in developing the resources of the South their 
labor is adding just so much to the wealth and 
taxable values of the country. While not competing 
with the laboring classes they are benefiting every- 
body who has occasion to buy any product that 
comes from the South. 

The South Carolina Immigrant Commissioner 
does not stop at this. He has gathered lists of 
farm properties for sale, with prices in all parts 
of the state, puts into pamphlet form these proper- 
ties for sale, conditions of climate, soil, cost of 
living in South Carolina, educational advantages, 
ete., and any one who will write to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, Columbia, S. C., will receive 
instructive literature that will prove the superior 
opportunities offered in this state for land seekers, 
people that want to buy land, hire land, work for 
others or work land on shares, 


RAISING TEA PROFITABLY IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


This South Carolina immigration literature illus- 
trates how they are raising tea in South Carolina, 
where in 1911 they produced 10,000 pounds, worth 
one dollar a pound; how they produce silk, glass- 
ware, paints, fertilizing materials, oranges, ete., 
ete. Tells how one man in Marlboro county grew 
255 bushels of corn from a single acre, how a couple 
of Rhode Islanders, who came in here, settled at 
Beaufort, went into the trucking business, planted 
36 acres in radishes; took off a crop, and planted 
again in radishes, realizing $10,000 from the two 
crops. The next year they planted the same ground 
in beets; took off a good crop and followed this 
with cucumbers, making a_ good yield. After 
cucumbers, corn was planted making over 50 bushels 
to the acre. 

Five (5) crops on the same ground in the same 
year, in rotation were gathered. A picture is given 
in the pamphlet showing these grounds, accom- 
panied by the statement that these men knew but 
little of farming at the beginning. 


HOW NEWCOMERS ARE SUCCESSFUL HERE 


This literature details how a poor man at Neg- 
gett, S. C., began working for small wages in 1891, 
and is now the largest shipper of cabbage in the 
world from his 1,000 acres. The cultivating of that 
crop costing him $110,000. Gives the case of an- 
other man at Yonge’s Island who is the largest 
shipper of cabbage plants. Ships 40,000,000 plants 
worth $35,000. Sends out 100,000,000 plants in 100 
cars. Began a poor man. 

The largest pecan grower in existence is claimed 
to be at Mount Pleasant, S. C., having one grove of 
600 acres, and two smaller groves with 10,000 trees 
in each. His annual product is ten tons. 

But the South Carolina Immigrant Commission 
does not stop at simply sending out advertising 
matter. They want everybody—every land seeker, 
who wishes to change position or improve his con- 
dition, to write to the commissioner, who will im- 
mediately send back word telling the cheapest and 
best way to get here. And that is not all, when 
the newcomer arrives a reception committee will 
meet him, entertain him, show him at the per- 
manent State Exhibit at Columbia the resources of 
the state, and when he decides what he wants 
to do and where in the state he wants to locate 
he will be aided to get there, permanently and 
profitably settled. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING 
TO THE STATE 


Altitude—Highest point in the state, Table moun- 
tain in the Blue Ridge mountains in Pickens county. 
Climate—Yearly average, at Charleston, 66.3, 
January average, 49; July 82; extremes: warmest, 
104: coldest, 7 above; yearly rainfall, 56.7 inches. 
Collection of Debt—Open accounts outlaw in 6 
years; promissory notes in 6 years; judgments in 


20 years. Legal interest 7 per cent, allowable rate 
8 per cent. Limit of jurisdiction of justice of the 
peace $100. Exempt from forced sale, home worth 


$1,000 and personal property $500. 
Dimensions—Length of the state from north to 
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South 215 miles, width from east to West 235 miles. in 1562, but the colonists soon rebelled and returned 
Total area of the state 30,570 Square miles. Ocean to Europe. In 1670 a party of English under 
Shore line 200 miles. William Sayle founded Port Royal, but 10 years 

History—One of the 13. original States, ratified later’ moved to the present site of Charleston, 
National Constitution 1788. Port Royal Harbor Separated from North Carolina 1700, became a royal 
discovered and named by Ribault, a French Hugue- colony 1729, First state constitution, 1776. Present 


not, who built Fort Carolina on an islend there constitution adopted 1896. 


ee ea 


INFLUENCES WHICH PRECIPITATED THE REBELLION 
JOHN C. CALHOUN OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


“John C. Calhoun, the third son of his parents, 
was born just at the close of the Revolutionary 
struggle. He showed himself from early boyhood 
grave and thoughtful, ardent and persevering, At 
the age of 13 he took to reading history and 
metaphysics, His father died about this time, 


affection; and this system of management was so 
Successful that to have been an overseer at Fort Hill 
Was a high recommendation. His countenance at 
rest was strikingly marked by decision and firmness; 
in conversation or when Speaking, it became highly 
animated and expressive. His large, dark, brilliant, 
penetrating eyes strongly impressed al] who encoun- 
tered their glances. When addressing the Senate 
he stood firm, erect, accompanying his delivery with 
an angular sesticulation. His manner of speaking 


“Continuing with his mother, John @, lived upon 
the farm until the age of 19, when he commenced 
a course of reading, having in contemplation the 
profession of law, 

“In June, 1800, he entered the private academy 
of his brother-in-law, Dr. Waddell, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, and two years afterward joined the 
Junior class of Yale College. He graduated with 
the highest distinction. Dr. Dwight, the president 
of the college, remarked, after a discussion with 
him on the origin of political power,, ‘That young 
man has_ talent enough to be president of the 


e have turned aside thus to dilate on one of the 
most distinguished characters in Southern life, in 
order to reveal Why the people of South Carolina 
were led into the rebellion. 

Mr. Calhoun Was born in the midst of pro-slavery 
sentiment. Masters and slaves were everywhere 
about him. He had no occasion to study the subject 
of anti-slavery. A]] his association was with pro- 
slavery element, and his legal Support came from 
slave owners, 


“The next three years he devoted to the study 
of law, eighteen months of it in the law school at 
Litchfield, Conn., then the only institution of its kind 
in the country. 

“He was soon afterward chosen a member of the 
State Legislature, and in 1811 was elected to Con- 
gress. Marrying in 1811, he settled in Bath, S. Cc, 
a few miles distant from his former home in Abbe- 
ville and there continued his place of residence 
When absent from Washington. 

“From the time of his first election to Congress 
he was almost continuously actively employed as a 


determine whether they should be free or slave 
States. At this juncture Calhoun came to the 


Nerth was becoming more and more aggressive, 
Causing Congressmen from the South to threaten 
the dissolution of the Union if the North continued 
to interfere with the property rights of the South 


SAM Ohe dignified, an eloquent speaker and a very 
forceful reasoner, it is not Surprising that he was 
a man of large influence in the councils of the 
Nation. 


Concerning Calhoun as a citizen in private and 
domestic life, his biographer continues: 
“As a private citizen Calhoun was highly amiabl 


and exemplary, enjoying the devoted love of his 


determination to Separate from the mother country 
and equally should it be the privilege of the South 


It was extremely natural for an able advocate 
like Calhoun—a strong man of Dlameless life, a 


to make an audience believe in the right -f seces- 
sion. And go Calhoun carried the beop'e with him 
up to the point of firing upon Fort Sumter, as 
they did on April 12-13, 1861, in Chazteston Har- 
bor, South Carolina, Although Calhcun at ihat 
time had been dead eleven years, his advocacy of 
the right of a staie to secede had finally borne 
fruit. 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S OPINION OF CALHOUN. 


In memorial address, in the Senate of the United 
States, Webster gave his estimate of Calhoun, from 
Which we extract the following: 

“The eloquence of Mr. Calhoun was a part of his 
intellectual character, It srew out of the qualities 
of his mind. It was plain, strong, wise, condensed, 
concise, sometimes impassioned, still always severe. 
Rejecting ornament, not often seeking illustration, 
his power consisted in the plainness of his propo- 
sitions, in the closeness of his logic and in the 
earnestness and energy of his manner. No man was 
more respectful to others; no man carried himself 
with greater decorum; no man with superior dig- 
nity. I have not in publie or in private life known 
a more assiduous person in the discharge of his 
duty. +) > iis colloquial talents were singular 
and eminent. There was a charm in his conversa- 
tion not often found. He delighted especially in 
the conversation and intercourse with young men. 
I suppose there has been no man among us who 
had more winning manners in such an intercourse 
and such conversation with men comparatively 
young. * * * He has the basis, the indisputable 
basis of all high character, unspotted integrity and 


His political views were often gloomy; but in pri- 
vate life he was uniformly cheerful. He entered 
into the enjoyments of those around him With a 
Sympathy and kindness that endeared him to all. 
He was fond of promoting innocent mirth, and, 
though no jester himself, laughed heartily at the 
jJests of others, 

“He was fond of reading, and in his youth de- 
voted much of his leisure to it, but neither his 
multifarious occupations nor his cast of mind per- 
mitted him to be a general reader. He, however, 
enjoyed good poetry, good novels, and able reviews. 
He was not wealthy, but his pecuniary means 


cient for the wants of his family. Though not 
musical, he was fond of Scotch and Irish songs and 


“He rose early and devoted his mornings to writ- 
ing. He Walked a great deal over his plantation, 
personally Superintending its minutest operations, 
He was the first or one of the first in that region 
to cultivate Successfully small grain and cotton 
for market; and he not only had the finest melons, 
figs, peaches and other southern fruits, but his 
apples, pears, cherries, grapes, strawberries, rasp- 
beries, etc., were equally excellent. 

“He was not only fond of agriculture, but an 
eminently good and successful Planter. His servants 
Were, in all respects, well: treated. They came to 
him as umpire and judge. Of their private crops 
he purchased What he wanted at the highest mar- 

et price, and Save them every facility for dis- 
Posing of the rest. His rigid justice regulated his 
conduct towards them, which they repaid by devoted 
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STATE AND THE 66 COUNTIES OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATION OF SOUTH DAKOTA COUNTIES. 


Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. County Pop. 
aS ese Harding.. St ilo rnb Custer. .° 4,458 Aurora... 6,148 
Piove toners Perkins.. S640. UNveashineton.. soci. Davison. "11,625 
Date sitietenecs Corson.. 2; 37... Washabaugh.. ..... Hanson.. 6,237 
(iG Campbell.. é DO atversieier Mellette....... Q McCook... 9,589 
Sie SLOP Heron: «0,491 Wee. ese Codington..14,092 | 39........ Lyman..10,848 | 5@.... Minnehaha. .29,63L 
Gites Walworth.. 6,488] 23......... Grant..10,303 | 40..... ... Buffalo.. 1,589 | 57....... Gregory..13,061 
Usuys) le. WUGmMonds.. 7.654) 24. =. (Pennineton. £2,400 | 40, joes ee Jerauld.. 5,120] 58... Charles Mix. .14,899 
eee s Brown..25,867 | 25....... Stanley. .14,975 | 42....... Sanborn.. 6,607 | 59....... Douglas.. 6,400 
Re its Marshall... S02 Bl 26s os vale. Sully. BeOS ABS ce aielstere ae Miner.. 7,661 | 60... Hutchinson. .12,319 

Ore es evetolevexe IDF Arabi BS ial eerie As Hughes... 6,271 | 44..... Sapelceann Mere eS) Osa Mies Gis ee crayons Turner. .13,840 

a | Wee ee Roberts. 04,897) 2B. 5c cicce «ee Elyid Gin 1 Bso0la|| A bartoies erete Moody.. 8,695 | 62....... Lincoln. .12,712 

| eee Cees Buttes. 4,933 29. vice sec Hand... 7,840 | 46.25.. Fall River.. 7,763 | 63... Bonhomme..11,061 

WSs retire Lawrence. .19,694] 30........ Beadle. .15,776 | 47...... Shannon: | 2.2 oe Ghent os Yankton. .13,135 

0 OS Pare See Meade. .12,640] 31.... Kingsbury..12.560 | 48...... a PROTO TE roe ooteness GB oversiactonsets Clay.. 8,711 

gigs ge -etehbach.) oye eas We) yeebencveta dein asia slur ty: Wi eee Se OAs A ER OG Geyemarrereys 66......... Union..10,676 

NG At fener Dewey «3° DP45 | Sse wctien + Deweloy 7268: | RBO0 es care one Tripp... 8,323 —_——_ 

P70t..- Armstrong.:; 647 | 34.... Brookings. .14,198 |_51......6.. Brule... 6,451 Total. conte Doo ees 


Cities and Villages of South Dakota with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Beko A a 158 ECL eeeond See ace 665. Cc Coltony <ance oer 5G: a=: one 
erdeen eps: 5 igstone City..23.... 751 e BB g | Columbia ...... 8.... 235 
Alcester ...... ec aosieieate oes Be BEE [coe ee age SOO ate | Condes daa aim 20. ... 592 
*Alexandria ...54.... O38 Bonesteel ..... 57.... 563 | *Ganton 2.103 | Corona ........ LD eee 
FN oXstoXc hey EOS Ae Al Bowale we aces Wes GUE I Garter). .). Perogg | CONsICay I weyereene 59.... 286 
ATTA OVEN scot e LOS AAG Bradley ws. ses 2h a eood Carthage ... 43._.. 554 | Cottonwood ...25.... 250 
Arlington ..... 31.... 791 | Bridgewater ..55....934 | eGastlewood |. .32.... 594 | Cresbard ...... 19.... 320 
LUM Gaovohoie Ca olae BOS IOS Bristol neo LOE Carnie OS Oe AOR Ten CUS UCCMIAr citeners 35.... 602 
INES 8 Sa cboacios 4.... 200 | *Britton ....... 9.... 901 | Centerville ....61....971 D 
Artesian ..... pa any edeneelst eel ts eS 1 }-Central City. ..13, . 4.296 | Dallas)... ces. 57... 1,299 
Ashton ........ PAMDIONSE 430 Bruce DOB Eon bic s+++ 609 | *Chamberlain .51...1,275 | *Deadwood ...13...3,655 
Aurora ......-- 34.... 236] Bryant ..... sieisle Claremont ..... 8... 296 | Dell Rapids....56...1,367 
AVON ...-+e eee 63.... 451 | Buffalo Gap. sees * Clank reer 21. ...1,226 | Delmont ...... 59.... 369 
B Burke ........ vee *Clear Lake...33.... 704 | *De Smet...... 31...1,063 
Baltic) en ede 56.... 278 | Bushnell ...... 4.... Colman eens 45 i362) Dolande. soe 20.... 581 
*Bellefourche. .12...1,352 | Butler ........ MiaVche Golomey samcices DOW cer eo al LOANS al erencletele 39. 3.2 2 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Cities and Villages of South Dakota with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
E IB IGn el” GAbocous Scarce 
East Sioux she ae AA OcE a. - art 
OANIS 8s ciele le OOo WaSO f.b. 2-0. ipo 
Edgemont ....46.... a Eimbptat eee Bes alee Pie 
HN ERANN y elclons o4e 3's 6 45....5 RIDE VE eterdas oie OL «cae 
Sik Point ....66...1,206 | *Huron: «:..... 30...5,791 
PEMEREON fare osteo e ae ape ne I ; 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Celebrated fcr its Former “Indian Wars,” Its “‘Hot Springs,’ Its ‘““Deadwood” and Its “Black Hills.” 


In the 
with a view 


investigation of a region of the country 
to permanent settlement therein it 


is necessary that care be observed not to let 
rumors, sentiment or prejudice influence the indi- 
vidual. 


A newspaper report of yellow fever prevailing in 
a certain region will deter thousands of people 
from contemplated emigration into that _ section. 
The report may be mere rumor, but even, if true, 
yellow fever is but a temporary afrtfliction which 
time will remedy. Many thousands of people re- 
fused to locate in Chicago in an early day because 
cholera was there at one time. 

A case of smallpox in a town through sensational 
advertising in the newspapers, will so frighten 
people from going to the town where the case is 
said to exist as to injure business for weeks and 
months in that town, whereas possibly the scare 
was only from a rumor, but even if smallpox did 
exist it was only a temporary matter. 


ABOUT BLIZZARDS. 


And so from time to time the papers will convey 
to the people in large headlines the startling in- 
formation that blizzards, deep snows and coal 
famine have overcome the people of Dakota and 
thousands are perishing. Many people are liable, 
from these reports, to believe that a country thus 
subject to terrific winds and cold, is unfit for habi- 
tation. And so as many people turned aside from 
Chicago, because of cholera and went around In- 
diana because of fever and ague, and lost the oppor- 
tunity for profitable investment so people, on mere 
rumor, and large headings in news items will be- 
come so unfavorably impressed with a region of 
country or a state as to cause them to often lose 
golden opportunities. This is particularly true of 
both North and South Dakota. The two states 
comprise an empire within themselves, 18 times 
larger than Massachusetts. In all that immense 
territory there is liable to be unusual weather, 
sometimes, and delay in transportation which Bees 
ple should understand is but temporary. 


WHAT THE HOME-SEEKER WANTS. 


What the land-seeker is searching for is a region 
of the country where health may be maintained, 
and where a reasonable profit may be obtained 
from the soil which he buys. 


It is the ambition of most men to get situated 
on a tract of land that will afford a good support 
for the family and something more. That ‘‘some- 
thing more” is largely a matter of imagination. 
It means certainly a sufficiency of food, dress, a 
comfortable home, education, reasonable amusement 
and some travel. All this should come out of the 
farm. That farm is what the land-seeker is after. 


WHAT OUR READERS NEED. 
It is for that reason that we lay before the 


reader the merit, and the opportunities which exist 
in all regions, that he may have the largest pos- 


sible chance to make a good selection of soil, 
climate, location, manufacturing opportunities as an 
aid in getting ahead and general advantages in 


acquiring wea!th. 

South Dakota is so large a state as to have 
great variety of soil and it is so young yet as to 
give many opportunities for the acquisition of 
wealth. For example: The Missouri River flows 
nearly through the middle of the state from north 
to southeast, and all that portion of the state 
west of that river, is unopened as yet to much white 
settlement. That area of the state west of the 
Missouri, comprises about 40,000 square miles—a 
state within itself, 190 miles wide and 245 miles 
in length from north to south. 


All that part of South Dakota has yet to be 
opened to close settlement, and that was just be- 
ginning in 1907 by the Northwestern railway run- 
ning a new line from Pierre, the capital of the 
state, a distance of about 160 miles. This road 
begins in Stanley county and ends in Pennington 
county. 
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OPENING A NEW REGION TO SETTLERS. 


This new line opens up a new region that con- 
tains thousands of square miles of grazing land 
of the finest quality, and places it in immediate 
connection with the outside world. 

It is a fact, conceded by the best authorities, that 
this open range west of the Missouri river, has a 
greater rainfall, richer soil, milder winters, more 
pleasant summers and natural resources of greater 
extent than are available in portions of Europe, in 
which dwell 100,000,000 of people, and where farm 
lands are worth from $100 to $800 per acre. 

The area of the region to be opened up by the 
new line of railway is extensive, there being in 
Stanley county alone more than forty-eight hundred 
square miles. di 

The general surface of the country is rolling, and 
throughout the high rolling region are beautiful 
level plateaus. The small streams are much more 
numerous than in any other part of the state. The 
Cheyenne river and the Bad river traverse this 
section from west to east. 


NEW RAILROAD STATIONS AND NEW TOWNS. 


There will be sixteen new stations opened on the 
aew line between Pierre and Rapid City, and at a 
large number of these points new _ towns will be 
opened under the auspices of the railroad company. 

The company announce in the establishment of 
these new towns, that as fast as the construction 
of the road is completed, town lots will be dis- 
posed of at low rates and attractive opportunities 
offered for establishing various lines of business. 

We advise the reader in search of new lands 
and openings for business to keep an eye on the 
operations of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road in Dakota, and if no desirable opportunity 
for immediate investment offers go through to Rapid 
City on the new line and see what chances are 
presented in the irrigation works which are re- 
claiming and irrigating over 100,000 acres of land, 
in the Belle Fourche River Valley a little north- 
east of the Black Hills. 

This land being irrigated is thrown open _ to set- 
tlement under the United States Homestead Laws, 
the settler paying $3.20 per acre for ten successive 
years, gains’ full title to the land and perpetual 
title. The government. will sell 80-acre farms at 
that rate, but within one mile of a town site they 
sell but 40-acre tracts. 


EXCELLENT MARKETS IN WHICH TO SELL. 


Land seekers should understand that the thickly 
settled Black Hills mining district always will be 
one of the best markets to be found in the United 
States. 

The Black Hills cover an area 60 miles wide by 
100 miles long and are called black because coyv- 
ered with a dark Norway pine. They are a black- 
blue, and in the shadow of a cloud they turn to 
an intense black. 

This mystic region thrown up in the midst of the 
plains by some giant upheaval of past ages, has 
been known since the time of the earliest aborigines 
for its health giving air and medicinal waters. 


ABOUT THE BLACK HILLS. 


So far as known the region was not visited by 
white men until after 1825, but prior to that time 
roaming Indians, who came to white settlements, 
told wondrous stories of the Black Mountains or 
spoke of the “Shining Hills’’ and the ‘‘Happy Place’”’ 
and the richness of the grass and abundance of 
the game found there. They also told of gold and 
silver, and of treasure that their ancestors had 
guarded for centuries, all of which were, according 
to their descriptions, isolated from the surrounding 
country by a vast and dangerous desert. Their 
tales served but to arouse the intense desire of the 
restless frontiersmen to reach and investigate this 
wonderful region. 

In the meantime, through all these disclosures, 
the whites were warned that the Indians closely 
guarded their treasures, and that it would be 
dangerous for them to trespass on these Indian 
lands. Notwithstanding these warnings, the records 
show that a party of seven prospectors in 1833, 
visited the region and were stealthily followed by 
the Indians, who massacred all the number but 
one. This man was finally caught and _ killed, 
near the present site of Spearfish and his gold sold 
to the Hudson Bay Company for $18,000. 


WARS AMONG INDIAN TRIBES. 


But however much the white man is disposed to 
kill to obtain gold, the Indian is just as much so, 


even among his own race. From time immemorial 
the Cheyennes held the Black Hills, but finally in 
a tremendous three days’ hand-to-hand conflict 
on Battle Mountain, overlooking the vale of Minne- 
katahta, in which Hot Springs is located, the Siouw 
practically annihilated their old-time enemies, men, 
women and children, and held for their own until 
the white man came, a territory of some 43,000 
square miles, with the Black Hills as a center. 

The first organized exploring party to visit the 
Black Hills was that under General Harney in 1855; 
succeeding which General Custer, with about 1,000 
U. S. troops, from Abraham Lincoln Fort on the 
Missouri river, made a sixty-day exploring expedi- 
tion to the Hills in 1874. 


GENERAL CUSTER’S DEATH, 


In the expedition of General Terry against the 
Sioux Indians in Montana, in 1876, Custer divided 
his regiment at the Little Big Horn river, in order 
to attack the Indians on two sides, but he and his 
whole regiment were killed June 25, 1876. Custer 
became the name of a town in the Black Hills and 
several counties of the new states in the west 
bear that name. 

Three years after Custer’s expedition to the Hills 
General Crook, in behalf of the government, gave 
the Indians $4,500,000 for their rights and Sitting 
Bull and his warriors were removed to other terri- 
ory. 


FIRST GOLD FROM THE BLACK HILLS. 


The first gold in the Hills was panned July 38, 
1874, at a point about one mile east of the present 
town of Custer, by H. N. Ross, a resident of Custer, 
who at that time was General Custer’s chief of 
scouts. Today there are more than 200 mining 
companies operating in the Hills, employing more 
than 5,000 miners, whose annual earnings exceed 
$6,000,000, while in the industrial branches con- 
nected with mining and other interests, are 7,500 
more, including about 1,500 engaged in the lumber 
industry. 

Since 1876 the gold production of this district, 
up to 1905, was $140,000,000 and still there is no 
cessation in the discovery of new and legitimate 
properties. Output, 1911, $7,625,500. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 


Altitude. Highest in the state, Harney’s Peak 
in Bennington county in the Black Hills, 7,368 
feet. 

Climate. Average annual temperature at Dead- 
wood, 42.1; at Pierre, 45. Average January at Yank- 
ton, Yankton county, 138 above; July, 74; in the 
Black Hills, June, July and August, 62, and 332 
sunny days during the year. Extremes of tempera- 
ture at Yankton, warmest, 107; coldest, 34 below. 
Yearly rainfall 26.8 inches. 

Dimensions. Length of the state, from north to 
south, 245 miles; breadth, from east to west, 3880 
miles. Area, 77,650 square miles. 

History. Territory originally a part of the Louis- 
iana purchase of 18083. Explored by Lewis and 
Clarke in 1804-5. Fort Pierre built by Pierre 
Choteau of St. Louis, near present site of Pierre, 
1829. Settlements made at Sioux Falls, 1856, and 
at Yankton, 859. First legislature at Yankton, 
1859. Dakota made two states, North and South 
Dakota, 1888. Admitted to the Union, 1889. 


THE BLACK HILLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


From Circular Issued by C. & N. W. R. R. Pass. Dept. 

In the southwest corner of South Dakota and the 
northeastern portion of Wyoming, their sides cov- 
ered with dark pines and their surface crossed and 
recrossed by the many streams which unite to form 
the two forks of the Cheyenne River, are the Black 
Hills. Their picturesque slopes, dark and shining, 
rise in striking contrast to the vast and rolling 
prairie which surrounds them on all sides, and en- 
close a region rich in gold and silver, well timbered, 
well watered, and possessed of a climate unusually 
attractive, free from extremes of heat or cold, with 
a bracing and invigorating air that is famous for its 
health-giving properties. 

In fact, in addition to its mining interests, the 
Black Hills region forms one of the greatest natural 
sanitariums in the world. 

The pure air and happy combination of right alti- 
tudes with medicinal waters, join to make it a 
noted health resort. It is but thirty-seven hours’ 
ride from Chicago and that places it within easy 
reach of the principal centers of population. 

This mystic region, thrown up in the midst of the 
plains by some giant upheaval of past ages, has been 
known since the time of the earliest aborigines. It 
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occupies an area about sixty miles wide and one 
hundred miles long. Surrounding it on the north, 
east and south are prairie lands whose succulent 
grasses make them especially suitable for the graz- 
ing of cattle, and of such extent that their outer 
rim encloses an area greater than that of Great 
Britain, Germany and France; a region which is rich 
in promise to the farmer, cattleman and ranchman., 
It is estimated that the water supply available in 
this region is sufficient for the irrigation of millions 
of acres of lands. Much irrigation development work 
is now being done, the government irrigation at Belle 
Fourche being especially important. 

This rolling prairie land surrounding the hills is 
broken here and there by square and flat-topped 
buttes, with the grass land stretching far away to 
the mountain eminences. The streams which cross 
the levels or break down through the gorges are 
clear as crystal. Many of the lesser buttes near 
these streams are turfed over their summits, and 
the table-lands raise high their surfaces covered 
with nutritious pasturage. 


WHY THE HILLS ARE CALLED “BLACK.” 


Beyond this level district are the Hills, clothed 
with Norway pine that gives them a color of deepest 
blue, the blue of the California plum; hills so dark 
that a cloud before the sun will turn them to an 
intense black against a sky that seems to twinkle 
with electric flashes. On these beautiful hills one 
may stand and, looking far across the plains, see in 
the distance the buttes of Bear, Slave, Crow, Deer’s 
Ears, Topknot and Lodge, while nearer at hand one 
valley rises above another, each turfed and green, 
forming long serpentine belts that stretch their way 
among the trees of darker foliage. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HILLS. 


Black Hills history dates back more than three 
centuries to the time when the Cheyennes jealously 
guarded the region as a hunting resort, and as a 
place where the Great Spirit had mysteriously be- 
stowed health-giving powers on the air and had 
given unusual medicinal value to the water. The 
natural formation of the region made the Hills 
well-nigh impregnable, and the Indians held the 
place in great awe, guarding with jealous care the 
health-giving springs, the wonderful pine-covered 
slopes and the stores of precious metal contained 
within the mountains. 

The Cheyennes held the Black Hills as their own 
until after a tremendous hand-to-hand conflict on 
Battle Mountain, overlooking the Vale of Minne- 
kahta, in which Hot Springs is located. Here the 
Sioux practically annihilated their old time enemies, 
and held for their own, until the white men came, 
a territory of some 438,000 square miles, with the 
Hills as a center, driving from their newly won 
empire the fur traders who had trapped and traded 
along the small streams which form the Cheyenne. 


FIRST EXPLORATION. 


The first organized exploring party to visit the 
Black Hils was that under Gen. Harney in 1855, in 
Which year it was followed by that+of Lieut. War- 
ren, of the U. S. Topographical Engineers, who made 
three surveys of the Hills. 

After Gen. Harney’s visit, interest in the Black 
Hills grew rapidly, until, under instructions from 
Gen. Sheridan, Gen. Custer left Fort Abraham Lin- 
coln, on the Missouri River, opposite the present 
site of Bismarck, N. D., June 2, 1874, and with 
about 1,000 U. S. troops made a sixty-day exploring 
expedition. Returning, he issued a report as to the 
natural wealth of the region, which, while couched 
in the most conservative terms, created intense in- 
terest in the west and the following winter found 
several parties of prospectors in the Hills, including 
some of those who had accompanied Custer’s party. 

Finally, three years after Gen. Custer’s expedition, 
Gen. Crook compromised with the Indians as to the 
purchase of their lands, and the Government paying 
them $4,500,000 for their rights, Sitting Bull and 
his warriors were removed to other territory and 
the cavalry forces withdrawn. The trail of the 
mountain sheep and the path of the Indian were 
widened into wagon roads, the region thrown open 
to white settlement, and the way opened for the 
building of The North-Western Line, the pioneer 
railway into the Hills. 

There must be pioneer railways as well as pioneer 
explorers, and as soon as the development of the 
region justified, the North-Western Line pushed into 
the heart of the Hills, reaching them in 1885 and 
completing the line to Rapid City in 1886, and to 
Deadwood and Hot Springs in 1890. Thus was the 


entire region made readily accessible to the traveler 


from Omaha, Council Bluffs, Sioux City and Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, St. Louis and Kansas City, 
and railway trains traversed the gulehes where Sit- 
ting Bull’s braves had camped and where scouts and 
prospectors had made their courageous way in the 
days gone by. 

This pioneer line of railway has developed steadily 
until now it is one of the great arteries of western 
travel. A new line has also been added to the 
North-Western’s direct connection with the Hills, ex- 
tending from Rapid City across Dakota, crossing the 
Missouri at Pierre and forming a direct route to St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, and to Chicago and 
Milwaukee, 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of the Black Hills district is equable, 
abounding in sunshine; and with a fine natural 
drainage, there is unusual freedom from dampness. 
The air is invigorating, being surcharged with ozone 
from the surrounding pine forests. The elevation of 
abcut 3,000 feet above the sea level adds to the de- 
sirability of the climatic conditions. The dryness of 
the air is particularly marked—so much so, that the 
eye of the visitor is at once attracted by the clear 
and scintillating qualities of the atmosphere. It is 
to this especial dryness and purity that the blueness 
of the skies, equal to that of Italy, is attributed. 

The summmer, with its clear days and cool nights, 
extends into the late autumn, and it is not uncom- 
mon for camping parties to remain out in the shel- 
tered nooks of the mountains until late in October. 
Sleeping under blankets is the invariable rule, even 
during July and August; and during the summer a 
day without sunshine is practically unknown. 

The principal rainfall usually occurs early in the 
season, so that one may plan with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty upon consecutive days and weeks 
of fair weather. 

Because of the height of the Hills and the protec- 
tion afforded by them, the region is never troubled 
with wind storms; only the most moderate breezes 
prevail within the boundaries of this enchanted land. 


TROUT FISHING. 


Throughout the entire Hills country are numbers 
of mountain streams in which there is excellent 
trout fishing. Brook trout, rainbow and salmon trout 
are caught by the fisherman regularly throughout 
the season, which extends from the first of May to 
the first of November. 

Excellent fishing may be found within a day’s 
drive of one’s hotel and on the upper reaches of the 
Bear Butte, Castle Creek, Big and Little Rapid, 
Spearfish and other streams, picturesque and invit- 
ing places are found where summer camps may be 
made, cabins built and fishing indulged in under the 
most favorable conditiens of out-door life. 


HUNTING. 


The mildness of the winter season makes the Hills 
a paradise for the hunter. There are deer, bear, 
wild cats and other big game in season, and part- 
ridge, pheasants, plover, ducks and geese are fairly 
abundant. For deer and elk the open season extends 
from the first to the thirtieth of November. With 
the excellent protection afforded by the game regu- 
lations now in force, the deer are steadily increasing 
in number, and a hunter of even mediocre ability 
should be akle to bag his quota of three. 

One may also find wolves, silver foxes, coyotes and 
an occasional bear. 

The season for ducks and geese opens on Septem- 
ber 10th and closes on April 10th. 


HOT SPRINGS. 


Hot Springs and its surroundings call for special 
attention from the visitor to the Black Hills. 

The town, with a summer population of about 
8,500, is situated at an altitude of 3,400 feet above 
the sea. 

Almost one hundred thermal springs found here 
have formed the central feature of the place for 
more than three centuries; an ancient Indian village, 
it is said, formerly having been located in the valley 
near the site of the present town. 

At the Minnekahta Spring a stone bath tub, moc- 
casin shaped, is shown, which is said to have be- 
longed to the Indiars in the days of their suprem- 
acy, when they used the water for their ailments 
without really understanding how or why speedy 
cures were effected. The Indians are still fond of 
this spot once their own, and parties of them are 
often permitted to spend a few days here away from 
the reservation, to the great delight of interested 
tourists and sight-seers. 
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Bite tetens Ee IS COLE CL cee fall reaeeteteyene Grainkerss, USIS88) | AGsr cmccitelne Knox.. 94,187 87.... Sequatchie.. 4,202 

14. Campbell.. 27,387] 39..... Hamblen... 13,650 | 64..... Jefferson... L755 | SS... 5% Bledsoe... 6,329 

15. Claiborne... 23,504] 40....... Greene... 31,083 | 65. .... Cocke.. 19,399 | 89..... Hamilton... 89,267 

Giyeterye Hancock.. 10,778 | 41 Washington.. 28,968 | 66....... Blount... 20,809 | 90...... -.. Rhea... 15,410 

1 ly Hawkins... 23,587] 42....... Carter... 19,839] 67..... Soe seyaldb areal) le aS ceoga Meigs.. 6,131 

: Sullivan.. 28,120] 43....... Wniecois. GescOL WGSsn sc. MUastornone ora et wee poco James... 5,219 
Johnson.. 13,191] 44... Lauderdale... 21,105 | 69..... Shelby. .191,439 |} 93...... Bradley... 16,336 
Dyer.. 27,721) 45... Haywood... 25,910] 70....... Fayette. .30,257 | 94...... MecMinn.. 21,016 
Gibson.. 41,639] 46... Crockett... 16,076 | 71 - Hardeman... 23,011 | 95. ........ Pofk.. 14,116 
Carroll... 23,971 ice ofertas Madison.. 39,357 | 72....... Chester... 9,090 | 96....... Monroe.. . 20,716 
Benton... 12,452] 48 Henderson... 17,030] 73...... MeNairy.. 16,356 ——. 
Houston... 6,224) 49...... Decatur.. 10,093 | 74....... Hardin... 17,521 Mo talleicrarsiartee 2,184,789 
Humphreys £S9OS BOs 5 ccc tpalecs Perry... 8,815 
. 
Tennessee Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. \ Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop 
A IBEDSINSS io eae Boe Oy | PSURs) Soa ieliccte AGera sees Coalfield eens 35.... 362 

PANCIEVINUE weve levee be %.... 542 | Beardstown EDOM eR 200 MES UIL LOT oatalsttevelatas 192 Ve 499. Coalmonit arcsec. 84.... 250 

Adamsville ..73.... 4709] Bear Spring....5.... 562 Collierville +69... . B02 

MIA ATANO Mele <inslle= 46.... 340 | Bellbuckle 79.... 466 | Cainsville .....29.... 202 | “Columbia -54...5,754 

Alexandria 221801000 SOO || Bells). 5 cis 5 «le AG eeeOou It Galore eee 942... 922 | Concord ...... 63.... 530 

Allardt weeSks ne O20 | Bemis 2... 47.... 650 | *Ggamaden "93° °° 692 | *Cookeville ...33...1,848 

Allens Creek...75.... 490] *Benton ...... 95.... 290 | *Carthage ..... 39.... 904 | Copper Hill....95...1,52 

Altonpark ....89....462| Bethel Springs.73....290] Garyville ..... 14.... 250 | Cornersville ..55.... 290 

Anderson ...82.... 302 | Big Sandy..... 23.... 380 | Gedar Hill.....%.... 590 | Cottagegrove ...4.... 215 

Arcadia 18.... 206] Binghamton G9...) 1 Goi) “Colina, seccee 11.... 312 | *Covington ....68...2,990 

Arlington .--- 44% | Blanche) .....-. 7Sicnee 2001) *@anterville’ files 21097 | COwane oc pee 82.... 624 

JAPA OU ia GABE .... 202] * Blountville 18.... 22 Charleston ‘93... ,’426 | Crab Orchard. .60.... 390 

*Ashland City.27.... 641] Bluff City......18....540 | *Charlotte “96... . 236 | *Crossville -60.... 763 

Ashport ....... Aa pOGeul Lee Olver Wel seleler= 71...1,070 | «Chattanooga .89..44,604 Culleoka orc Bat? ~-. 334 

Aspen Hill..... 47.... 226] Bon Air ....... 59.... 517 | Chestnut Cumberland 

*Athens ..-..- 94°). .2;264 || Boyce! - 6... «- 89. ..5,066 Woiind. sane 30.... 224 City weer 5.... 490 

Atoka ........ 68.... 250] Bradford ...... 21.... 520] @lairfield. ..... 15.... 200 | Cumberland 

Atpontley . .88.... 420] Briceville ..... 36...1,354 | Clarksburg ....22.... 226 Furnace .....26.... 390 

Atwood ...:..- 22.... 200] Brighton ...... 8.... 214 | *Clarksville ....6...8,548 | Cumberland 

Avondale ...... 89...1,066] Bristol ........ 18...7,148 | Clearwater ..90.... 326 Gap ieee delve 15.... 347 

striae 53 *Brownsville ..45...2,882 | *Cleveland ....93...5,549 D 

Baileyton 40.... 250 | Brunswick 69.... 250 | Clifton ....... Ussce ilk |MBENENS o300 ode oc 89.... 310 

Ballcamp 96339525209) pSzUushy Gliftye oece cee 59 . 596 | *Dandridge 64.... 447 

Barre a iaraainnee 260 Mountain 35.... 858 | *Clinton ...... 36...1,090 | Darden ....... 48.... 220 

Bartlett 263!) Buntyn “20... 69.... 590 ' Goal Creek....36...1,102 ' *Dayton ...... 90 1,991 

pe ett Rit 8 ela ce ee A PNET eee a ee 
Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Ponulation of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 


cation. 


Pop. Means Population. 
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Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Tennessee Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
*Decaturville .49. 326 | Humboldt .....21...3,446 | Mouniain View.63...1,436 | Scivally ...... 80.... 202 
DECHERGIy. «<1... $2... 11,022 *Huntingdon ..22...1,112 | Mountpleasant..54.. ae ORS | Scotts ELIE oi. 485 ne ceo 
Denmark ..... Ae eo GOs| EL ulaind iter. sche 82.... 480 | Mulberry ...... Orcas en ot SOLMMLCT AM ele el leles 43.... 529 
IDICESON “lassie \~e 26...1,850 | *Huntsville ...138.... 336 | Mulberrygap ...16. : 202 *Sevierville ...67.... 675 
PDIGICUIE, coc 6.01 30.... 280 I Mio mtord! haya. at. ie 5 7 Ae etme antares ak wate ais 
Sprin ae . 250 *Murfreesboro .56...4,6 Shadelan aieKane Oo Oteerewe 

SS epee seme (1 Fee Eo ee Raa = ; Shallowford. ..89.... 251 
SfeR ROO cater eu eieaataysiess PAO sd p Sharon | i ieis\ee es 3.... 608 
A a lah dng 4 ee ey ae Tron City yest 76.... 821 | *Nashville eras Leman sae Ie Ovi ITT 
ee iat gn 708 | Isabella aisle Osea OOO. (capital) ....28.110,364 *Shelbyville ...79...2,869 
Ducktown .---.95...1,503 Isoline ........60.... 253 | Newbern ......20...1,602 | Sherwood ..... 82.... 405 
*Dunlap 87...1,166 J Newcomb ..... vinta 497 *Smithville ...58.... 647 
iD\a aoe One Sool L6G ekeboro 14 gaa | New Market. ..64.... 702 | smoky Gun ebioni3: ».- 260 
*Dyersburg .. 4,149 xy ae Oa AB 779 New Middleton. 30. 291) Smyrna .......56.... 215 
ye i “Jackson ...... 47. .15," = Newport kee. 65.. :: 2,003 *Sneedvillel 16 520 
*Jamestown ...|34....350 | New Providence.6. 821 eis Gres iehei eset 
J E = 317 STASHED) Ie sine ola SOs 4 ol 066 NG River e 13 sche 202 Soddy tte eee 89...1,173 
Eagleville ...-.56.... Jefferson ......56...- 328 Nanna 2 Onc o Qe oor Gis Somerville ...70...1,387 


witeees 13.... 301 | South Fulton....2...1,391 
Ae areitanodsa. ae ae Jefferson City. 64...2,026 | Normandy ....79.... 304 South via ay 


7950 | Jellico ........14...1,862 ee 
Eastlake .- 25 Totinson! City. (4s 8 B02 Nunnelly 51.... 503 aati Borel ole ance 


Eastland ***S ae | Johnsonvill 25 32 
: > 2 @ 1,254.4. $28 oO ens 2 y 
palazene taton icaialees 8a *Jonesboro ....41....806 | Oakdale .......3i gel ae Cn ee " aaNe 
ee ar BNg y Oakdamid yin PRES WE Sic cage 7p aa teines 
Embreeville ... ogee K Goro ate : ‘ SPeneer “rvs jie 86.... 218 
Englewood tee ar mae ts Kenton ...... -.2..+- 815 | Oliver Springs. 61. eaee see : DL. ere 450 
Brin ..-+-++es 24... A Kerrville ......69.... 220 | Oneida Wiad pring City.../90. 224,039 
*Erwin ...---- 43...1,149! Kimmins ..... Seaet 862 Oniy) hss ee 3 Springcreek ...47.... 226 
Etowah .....-- 94...1,685 Kingsport) eels. 2s SOON e@oltenah n: : ; *Springfield ....%.. 2,085 
Evensville ....90...- 200 *Kineston, «61s... 824 Orchard ERO Be 39. 11,007 Spring Hill... 54, ... 695 
F *Knoxville ....63. 36, VLONIN@ linda l sewe os %.... 290 Sranton a Pee inal piss oee 
*Fayetteville ..78...3, 439 TE Orme «..+--++s, 85.... 653 Sugar Tree....49.... 262 
Ferro .......-- 76.. +. 226) *Lafayette ....10.... 678 Pp Summertown ..76.... 466 
Finley ....++-- 20.-~- 304) *Lafollette <./:.14:..2,816)| *Paris: ...0.-... 4...3,881 | Sunbright 
Foresthill ... Rees 340 one La Grange.....70....308 | park ...... TGS YRe 15,126 Sutherland oy ee 
Work Ridge. ...15.... ene Laurel Parrottsville ..65.... 201 | Sweetwater ...96...1,850 
Fosterville ....56....3 Bloomery ...19.... 206 | Parsons 49 697 | Sycamore 2 
Fountain City..63....506]) La Vergne.....56.... 200 Beene Oke eae en 
Fowlkes ...... 20.... 240] *Lawrenceburg.%6. SSIKGSMME REST Sines 73... 379 
Foxbranch ....16....224]*Lebanon ..... 29... 32659 Detain oRenaack 987 | Talbott ....... 
*Franklin ; 53. ci 2,924 Lenoir City....62.. 13,392 Philadelphia ch “62. ae 302 *Tazewell é 
Friendship TAGiseerLe zone len Oxy, 20 ae. oe 20.... 520 | Pickwick .....74....351 | Leller --------. 


Friendsville ...66.... 520] *Lewisburg ...55...41,830 Tellico Plains. .96.... 360 


Pigeonforge ...67.... 202 


*Lexington ....48...1,497%] *pikevi ‘ Thomastown ...69.... 391 
WIP EKtyAy etek 58.... 290 ane ake? soe Ste au Thompsons ....53.... 226 
Gadsden ...... ae Limestone ....41. 220 A errs eS *Tiptonville °'....1.... 843 
*Gainesboro : E snare SOO Le PITS OM see viele ev 4 0s «ee (POS 5 % 
: Limestone Cove43.... 206 mene 50 MO ONEM Hicteremeroniee t1.... 245 
oy RUE OOO ; PAPin ceri \eneteis 50.... 330 micucer Lies ta sre ops Bae Townsend ..... 66.... 836 
Gardner ........3...+ *Livingston ...32...1,420 ae ete aa 3 aban Tracy City.....84...3,020 
Gatien Weiter. Sic ute dno OO Tobelvill 50. See Pleasantgrove ..54. *Trenton 21 2/402 
Germantown ..69....249 |r canio o 00. jens 275 | Pleasant Hill..60.... ak Sakti sr ve att (ay bal Roe 
SSIDEOR . a.6 +. :: ATCO Ns et ate 2,391 Pleasant View.27.... 351 | mrimble..e-s« 20.1.1 B56 
a 7 ~ bial sists Olas 
GigisS. ddeacoboor 2%... 200 Wountainl C80 Gee Dallan d seteeee 8..-- 579 | mroy ..... ED Soe eT 
MGNGA SOM: vo\e\ 0 \e aia '0'- Sees OOO |) + y 1 | Powell Station.63.... 302 
Loudon ......62.... 995] * 9 Tullahoma ....81...3,049 
Glenmary .....13.... 560 Pulaski hie crc 17. ..2,928 
Golddust .....- RUC ee Sel ernan 1-228 | Peryaar 6.0. cs 240-6 204 U 
Goodlettsville .28...1,060) Touttre 372211 520 R Unicoi wees -.43.... 250 
Goodrich ...... BBs eee | Suynchbure ...80.!., 408 |) Raleleh » . 2... Ds oe Ady |e Oe Oe eee 
eee "30.11 245 Lynnville .....77....596] Rathburn ..... 89...1,173 Vv 
Grand Junction71l.... 491 M Ravenscroft ...59.... 481 | Victoria ....... 85.... 259 
SERGIe 2c... 31._.. 227] McEwen ......25.... 661 | Redboiling Vionore! 25005-96256 0 220 
9 | McKenzi 22 29 Sprines scsi 10.....201 
Graysville ....90.... 389 QE neporsoy oll BPe é ; = y 
Green Brier..... Li Tsp McLemoresville. 221. 7.7360 Rhea Springs. .90.... 302 _ Ww 
*Greeneville ...40...1,920 | *McMinnville ..83...2,299 Riceville ...... 94 ike s 401 Waldensia ....60:... 526 
Greenfield ......3...1,596| Mason ........ 70.... 26g | Richard City...85.... 32 Walnut Grove..74.... 520 
Gruetli 84 399 | *Madisonville .96.... 736] Ridgedale ..... $9... .1,503 [| Warner 0... 51.... 660 
G@uelou epee sensi ee praeee 230 * Manchester .-81.... 963 | Ridgley ........ 1....519 ] *Wartburg 26D. eee 206 
G ila inate ig rman ce eMcintini mer seis S mene 208) [SEIDEN Jeresr-) tec 44...2,011 | Wartrace ..... 79.... 659 
4 Beater Rida ty as ir ok Martins Mills..75.... 222 | Rives .......... 2.... 468 | Watertown ....29.... 517 
H *Maryville ....66...2,381 | Roan Mountain42....301| *Waverly ... +25.... 947 
Halespoint ....44.... 280] Macon ........ 68.... 391] Robbins ....... 13.... 403 | *Waynesboro .75.... 357 
Halls ......... 44.... 882] Maury City.. ae <.. 250] Roberta ...... 13.... 202 | Wellwood .....45.... 209 
Pamptom o....42....- 686 || Mayland ...... 60.... 236 | Rockford .... -66. Latin 503 Westmoreland ..8.... 298 
Harriman .....61...3,061 ] *Maynardville .37.... 220 | Rockwood ....61...3,661 | Westpoint ....%6... 
Harrison «,. «+ s< 89.... 200] Medina ....... ie a So *Rogersville ..17...1,242 | White Bluffs...26.... 
+Hartsville .....9...1,028| Medon ........47.... 250] Rome ......... 30.... 301 | White Pine....64....5 
ENGESIREDD 56-0503 Gea eeO Weeks) cleciec. 84. 390 | Roope .......-. 85.... 204 Whites Bend. --28.... 230 
Helenwood ....13.... 360] *Memphis .....69. 131, 105 Rugby ..---- - 35. .-- 201 | Whitesburg .. 39. .-- 462 
Te ta)is2t: ) ies 18.... 360] Mengelw 2 2 Ruskin .......-26.... 203 | Whiteside’ ....85.... 533 
gelwood ...20.... "326 7 
*Henderson ...72...1,087] Middleton Set al (ae oe 273 | Russellville ...39.... 205 Mite Ville << ciales eee ee 
Hendersonville ..8....215] Milan ......... 21...1,605 | Rutherford ....21.... 766 Whittle Springs63.... 220 
is i(cyoh eV 0 f= eamroinici AD. Doe | Milligan . 3... 42.... 336 | *Rutledge ..... 38.... 303 Whitwell see B85... 3,062 
HET EMLY:) fs. 5 w’sles/ «ts 4.... 260] Millington . ba eee 554 Ss wiser “eile a ete a 
Hickman ..... 30.2:./285] Mohawk ,...... 40°72 820) Saints Clare. 2.0, ..2)426)|/ Mille te yaoi sey Be es arcen 
Hickory Valley.71.... 200] Mount BEI a8 632 | Saint Elmo....89...2,577 | winona....13....’380 
Highcliff ...... Tea Monterey .. oe 11,117 | Saint Joseph. ..%6.... 251 Witte Fr undry!39. “2 Seo 
iptilingnat lc Agalsae BR es Montlake ..... ... 225 | Sale Creek..... 89.4. 486 | Gt oacanace oY ok ene 
Tesi Sethi aeee oe 89...3,060 | Mooresburg i 208i} Saltil¥oumcmeeie.cr 74.... 354 | Aaleeie Mill; 57... 250 
*Hohenwald ..52...1,060] *Morristown ...39...4,007 | Santa Fe ..... 54.... 269 | weoolarid Oi gage 
Holladay ......23.... 260] Moscow ....... ee Set Sardis nc see 48.... 435 See etn Oo 
Hollow Rock. .22....263] Mosheim ...... 40.2: 498) |) Saulsbury. .....%1.... 220 a6 
Hornbeals \..).../.': 2.... 480| *Mountain City19....592 1 *Savannah ....%74...2,066 | Yorkville ...... 21.... 326 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO THIS STATE. 


Altitude. Highest, Clingman’s Dome in Sevier 59 in West Tennessee. Average January tempera- 
County, 6,619 feet. } ture at Nashville, 38; July, 80. Extremes, warm- 

Climate. State, average annual temperature of est, 104; coldest, 13 below. Yearly rainfall at Nash- 
East Tennessee, 58; middle of the state, 58, and ville, 50.1. Annual rainfall at Chattanooga, 55. 


Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


FACTS ABOUT TENNESSEE. 
Gathered From Literature Sent Out by Railroad Agents Who Travel in All Regions of This State. 


The markets for all farm products are convenient 
and good. 

The means of reaching markets by rivers and rail 
are ample. 

Farm products bring generally the very highest 
prices when shipped to northern markets, because 
they reach those markets early in the season when 
the markets are bare. Two crops of potatoes are 
grown on the same land the same year. 

The winters are short, the summers long, but 
neither winter cold nor summer heat is as great as 
in the northern States. 

Building materials are cheap and abundant. 

Farmers may work out doors in comfort every 
month in the year, and nearly every day in the 
year. A crop of wheat and a crop of corn may be 
harvested from the same land the same year. 

Wheat frequently sells twice as high as it does 
in the northwest. It usually brings Chicago prices, 
with the freight added. 

Corn, oats and hay sell 50 per cent higher usually 
than they do in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio or Michigan. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES WAITING FOR SETTLERS. 


There are 16,000,000 acres in the State unoccupied, 
and await the industry of skilled farmers to become 
the fairest agricultural region on the globe. 

The same quality of lands that are sold for ten 
dollars an acre in Tennessee will sell for forty in 
Ohio. 

A knowledge of Tennessee, with all its advan- 
tages, is only needed to fill it with the best class 
of immigrants. Every immigrant who settles in the 
State is anxious to bring his. friends. 

There are large coal and iron fields in the State, 
besides forty-seven other minerals which exist in 
workable quantities. The recent discovery of im- 
mense beds of phosphate rock makes Tennessee the 
center for the distribution of fertilizers of high 
quality. The use of these by the farmers of the 
State has, in many instances, doubled the yields of 
wheat and several other crops. 


SOMETHING TO SELL EVERY MONTH. 


Diversification of crops is carried on more largely 
in Tennessee than in any other State in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. A good farmer has something to sell 
in market every month in the year, 

The average rainfall in the State of Tennessee for 
the past twe nty-five years is fifty-two inches annu- 
ally, and this is distributed in copious quantities 
during the growing season, so there is never a 
failure of crops. 

Stock water and water for domestic purposes may 
be secured upon every farm either by the boring of 
wells, by natural springs, or by the making of cis- 
terns. 

The average number of days between killing frosts 
for the period of twenty-three years was 189. This 
measures the length of the growing season. Corn 
may be planted from March until the middle of 
June, and have ample time to mature when planted 
at the latter date. A crop of cowpeas and a crop 
of wheat may be grown on the same land every 
year with a constant enrichment of the soil. Hogs 
may be tattened on cowpeas at a very low cost. 


ABUNDANT WATER POWER IN ALL PARTS. 


No State surpasses Tennessee in the advantages 
which it offers for a varied manufacturing industry. 
Water powers are numerous in every part of the 
State, but especially on the line of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. White, Warren 
and Coffee counties, on the McMinnville Division, 
are singularly favored in this respect. 

A farmer is not compelled to give half his labor 
in order to make feed enough to take his live stock 
through the winter. 

Crops of all kinds mature earlier in the South, 
and with the excellent facilities for shipment, may 
be sent to the great cities of the North, where they 
will find a scarce and dear market, 

Southern farms, equally as good as those in the 
North, may usually be bought for one-third the 
price, and sometimes less. 


A LAND OF HOMES. 


Tennessee is blessed in everything that goes to 
make happy and permanent homes. There are no 
blizzards in winter; no simoons in summer; no ter- 
rific wind storms; no epidemics; no scarcity of food; 
plenty of schools; plenty of churches; fruits on every 
hand; green grass; luxuriant shade trees; beautiful 
brooks and creeks and everything in nature to make 
the home _ surroundings pleasant, attractive and 
beautiful. 

The healthfulness of the Central Southern States, 


and especially of the upland regions of Tennessee, 
Alabama and Georgia, may be ascertained by re- 
ferring to the low death rate reported for these 
regions in the eleventh census. 

Great Profits——Upon the land offered for settle- 
ment to immigrants one single crop of tobacco 
grown on four acres of fresh land, cultivated by one 
man, in one year will pay for forty acres of the 
land. A crop of peaches often brings $200 per acre. 


CROPS AND WEATHER OF WEST TENNESSEE. 


Throughout the West, Northwest and Middle West 
there is now a disposition on the part of farmers to 
dispose of their holdings and immigrate to a milder 
climate. Hundreds of letters come to this office in- 
quiring if there is in the South a section of country 
where staple farm crops are successfully grown; 
where dairying, cattle and hog raising are carried 
on profitably; ‘where peaches, cherries and apples 
are grown as in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, and 
where the climate is considered medium, neither too 
hot nor too cold. 

The object of this folder is to furnish just such 
information and to emphasize the advantages of 
West Tennessee in furnishing precisely the condi- 
tions demanded by those who would grow practically 
the same products and engage in the same kind of 
farming in which they have been successful in the 
more Northern States. 

West Tennessee enjoys a mild winter; sometimes 
a few inches of snow remain on the ground for a 
short time only. White frosts such as are found in 
November in the Northern States are common in 
West Tennessee during the winter months. These 
mild winter conditions are healthful and are greatly 
enjoyed by those who have Leen accustomed to the 
rigorous winters of the North. 


SOUTH MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 


The “Plateau Land,’ the great Central Basin of 
this section, consists of lessening elevations of the 
Appalachian Mountains as they Gescend toward their 
foothills and are at last succeeded by the more level 
stretches, extending to the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Here we are free from the extremes which 
often render sections undesirable. The winters are 
seldom of a character which are hurtful to man or 
beast; destructive ‘‘Northers which afflict disas- 
trously many parts of the West and Southwest, are 
unknown. Throughout this Plateau Region life flows 
peacefully and the years come and go free from 
those events which, when occurring, make for terror 
and great loss, both of property and life. 

The summers are no hotter than in Illinois, Mich- 
igan or Minnesota; longer only, the heat not nearly 
so intense and certainly never so uncomfortable. In 
point of fact, neither fatal heat attacks nor sun- 
strokes are known. The nights are always cool, 
however hot the day may be. It is to be borne in 
mind that it enjoys elevation, the altitude averaging 
something like 1,000 feet and gives abundant proof 
that at one time it was the bottom of a great lake, 
it being surrounded by a rim or watershed. 


CLIMATE COMBINES SUNSHINE AND RAIN. 


The climate combines sunshine and rain, cold and 
warmth, in such proportions as to produce the high- 
est degree of perfection in the greatest number of 
crops. The productions of both the Northern and 
Southern states here meet. It is the climatic happy 
medium of the United States. Just cold enough 
during the winter months to invigorate the physical 
system, ameliorate the soil and destroy the germs of 
disease. Just sufficient heat in the summer months 
to produce rapid growth of vegetation and a heavy 
yield in crops. There are but few days during the 
year in which one is prevented from performing in 
comfort out-door labor. 

As to the erops of this region, it may be broadly 
stated that they include every crop grown in and 
incident to the temperate zone. Cotton is widely 
regarded throughout the North as the only crop on 
which the Southern agriculturist relies; it is, prac- 
ticaly, a side issue of this section; while there is a 
large amount raised in this section, it is by no means 
the backbone of the farmer’s hopes. Corn, oats, rye, 
barley, potatoes, tobacco, wheat, do _ well. Corn 
comes more nearly being the standard of this county. 
Wheat in some parts yields as much as forty bushels 
to the acre; that amount, however, is above the 
average. 

It should be borne in mind that with high farm- 
ing and gocd culture, the yield of these crops would 
be increased two or three times what is done under 
the slip-shod farming as is practiced in some parts 
of the South. 
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Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


TENNESSEE 


AN OLD STATE WITH WORN-OUT SOILS WHICH CAN BE RENOVATED AND MADE HIGHLY 
PROFITABLE 


Dimensions. Length of state, north and south, 
120 miles. Extreme width, 430 miles, Area, 42,050 
square miles, 

History. Immigrants from North Carolina entered 
East Tennessee in 1754. Organized as a ‘Territory 
in 1794. Admitted as a state in 1796. Knoxville 
was the capital in 1796-1811; Nashville in 1812-1815, 
Murfreesville the capital in 1816-1826 and Nashville 
was made capital in 1826. 

Our map shows that this is a long and narrow 
state. Topography reveals that there is much dif- 
ference in the elevations of its various portions, 
and geology indicates that great variety in constitu- 
ents of soil exist between the eastern, middle and 
western parts of the state. 


EIGHT DISTINCT PARTS OF THE STATE. 


Topographically, Tennessee is divided into eight 
quite distinct parts, being the Appalachian chain of 
mountains on the eastern’ border. Adjoining on 
the west is the Cumberland table land, and between 
this and the mountains is the Valley of East Ten- 
nessee, one of the most important agricultural re- 
gions. Next comes the Cumberland table land, 
an elevated plateau, 2,000 feet above the sea and 
1,000 feet above the valley of East Tennessee. 
Then next, west of this table land, and extending 
westward to the Tennessee River, come the high- 
lands or terrace lands, having an elevation of 1,000 
feet above the sea. In the center of these is the 
great central basin resembling the bed of a lake 
Which has been drained. 

The soil of this valley is naturally fertile, and 
here can be grown in abundance all the crops 
natural to this latitude. 

Next follows the narrow valley west of and 
sloping to the Tennessee River, to the westward 
of which is the plateau of the Tennessee, another 
naturally rich, easily cultivated soil. The eighth 
and last division is the bottom land of the Missis- 
sippi, alow, flat, alluvial plain, which exhibits rank 
grewth of all kinds of agricultural production. 


A WARNING TO LAND SEEKERS. 


The home seeker who enters this state in quest 
of land should understand that the naturally fer- 


tile soil in many places in Tennessee has been 
worn out. It was cropped for fifty years before 
the Civil war and, as virgin soil, yielded good 


crops. Along with cultivation of the soil, and very 
poor cultivation by negro slaves, the forests were 
cut away and hundreds of thousands of acres, after 
cutting the trees, was annually burned over to pre- 
vent undergrowth, and develop pasturage, the re- 
sult being that with numerous seasons of drouth 
the timber lands have become barren. 

With the war came on general neglect of the 
cultivated fields, no fertilization was given to the 
land and the crop yield was less and less each 
succeeding year. Then followed the years of im- 
poverishment among all the owners of Tennessee 
land and the cultivating of the soil to get the 
utmost returns from it and give just as little as 
possible back in payment for the meager crops they 
took away. 

Thus, vast areas of Tennessee land has been 
cropped so closely and drained of its last vestige 
of fertility so completely that, no longer worth 
cultivating, it has been abandoned as_ worthless, 
as is the case in great quantities of other land in 
the old slave-holding states. 

We mention this to warn land seekers that they 
may not be deceived in the purchase of worn-out 
land. We are not cautioning them against buying 
land. We are simply telling them conditions that 
they may be on their guard and pay for this land 
what it is worth and no more. 


HUNT OUT THE POOR SOILS. 

And right in this connection it is well for the 
land seeker to hunt out this run down land and, 
if well located with fair buildings, buy this prop- 
erty and restore the land. Buy it for what it is 
worth and renovate the soil. 

Buy this worn-out land, or, perhaps better, be- 
fore buying open communication either by personal 
visit or by letter with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at the University of Knoxville, Tenn. 

The authorities of that institution will give the 
land seeker the exact facts, where the land is 
which has been abandoned; what it is worth and 
what _ the instructors connected with that institution 
are doing in the renovation of land in that state. 

It is a fact not generally known that the reason 


of westward emigration is largely because fertility 
of soil in the old farm becomes exhausted and there 
has been a _ constant endeavor, beginning on the 
Atlantic coast, to get upon more prolific soil—new 
fertile land a little farther west. And so the 
westward move has been constantly going forward 
to get new and a little better land further west. 


EMIGRATION TURNING EAST. 


At last the tide of emigration ts beginning to 
turn back and the taking up of old homesteads 
with its exhausted soil is becoming common. 

This change has been largely brought about by 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations which are 
teaching that, through scientific treatment, soils 
exhausted of fertility can be renovated. 

The establishment of the Experiment Station in 
agriculture had become an imperative necessity. 
It was believed for a long time that the new soils 
of the west could not be exhausted of their strength, 
but it is being discovered that other means of 
tillage must be adopted on all soils that they may 
retain their strength. 


BUYING EXHAUSTED SOILS MAY BE 
PROFITABLE. 


With the knowledge at hand of how to reno- 
vate soils it is possible for land seekers to buy run 
down and abandoned farms, restore the soil to fer- 
tility again, put old buildings in order, improve 
lawns and grounds upon the premises, make the 
farm profitable and sell at a large profit. The 
renovation of land improvement of old properties is 
a business in which men of enterprise can safely 
and profitably engage. 

By addressing the State University through cor- 
Trespondence with these institutions, the agents can 
be found who will send the reader a list of cheap 
farms, largely in Eastern states upon which experi- 
ment care is being made to improve the properties. 


HOW SOIL IS MADE. 


When the crust of this earth was being fin- 
ished it was largely a mass of rock. In the thou- 
sands of years of its existence the rains and floods 
have worn these rocks into fine particles which set- 
tled into hollows between elevations and made soil 
such that vegetation could be generated and find 
existence in this soil. The vegetation thus grown 
lived its appointed time, died, decayed, and on the 
soil where it grew it has made other soil that 
could produce more vegetation similar to that 
which has grown before. If this decayed vegeta- 
tion was on level surface and not easily washed 
away it made a deep rich soil capable of repro- 
ducing the yield of vegetation for many years. But 
if, as fast as the crop has been grown, it has 
been taken away from the land and nothing was 
given back to the soil to aid in reproducing another 
crop the means of reproduction have become ex- 
hausted and the soil is what we call worn out. 


TECHNICAL TERMS IN GEOLOGY. 


The process of renovating, fertilizing this land 
so that it will yield abundant crops again, we treat 
in another chapter of this work. To get full infor- 
mation on renovating worn out land, write to De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. In 
considering the subject of renovating worn out and 
exhausted soil we have endeavored to eliminate as 
much as possible the technical, scientific words of 
which geological language is so full. 

In a study of soil, from a scientific standpoint, 
the young farmer immediately runs on to the words 
hydrochloric, carbonate, sodium, oxide, ferric, alu- 
mina, phosphoric, silicate, carbonaceous, sulphates, 
humus, nitrogen, ammonia, nitrate, potash, protein, 
nitrogenous, carbonhydrates, chlorin, carbonic, kain- 


it, sylvinit, muriate, nitrogen, leguminous, phos- 
phate, azotine, denitrification, superphosphates, 
phosphatic, magnesia, potassic, calcareous, loam, 
oxidization, nitrification, dolomite, silica soluble in 


Nay Cog 5.478, 85.675; ferruginous, fossiliferous, chil- 
howee, silicious lower carboniferous, intercalated, 
and so many other words with which he is not 
familiar as to very likely cause him to think that 
the simple fertilizing of his land is a subject too 
deep for him to understand. 

Under judicious management all these exhausted 
Tennessee soils can be made fertile again and the 
individual who masters the subject of renovaling 
worn out soils may find it profitable to make a 
profession of so# renovation. 
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County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop Loca 
eee eee Dallam 4000) | exe. soe . Hall... ‘Si2%9\|/ 49)... ... Grayson, .65,996 | 73.. 
Bvaceheteie Sherman. JeStG6i) 26. 2520. Childress 9,538 | 50. oo... Fannin. .44,801 | 74... 
Aor daleiolspiepao eat yay iar Aye ee Se Bailey.. S12) | ote ee Lamar, .46,544 | %5.. 
eae LOCHILtiree sy we G02 Sense ae ee Lamb 540 | 52, Red River. .28,564 | %6.. 
Lipscomb.. 2,634 | 29.......... Eales 566) bass cee vee Bowie.. 4,827] 7%7.. 
aeien) Elartleyic S298 SOPs ye Floyd 4,638 | 54....... Yoakum 602 %8.. 
eyetee MOOre sn, (DOL Simi aeee Motley BTL IN Ma1555 Ai Ia Terry 1,474 | %9.. 
seELULChINSomss. /SOSiNS2 cco ee ete Cottle 4,396 aGr one jae Lynn 1,713 | 80 
Aielevel RLODETUES).U 950'|-33...... Hardeman: {195213 ] B7.....08.. Garza 1,995} 81.. 
Spo Misicrcch ol BUY Stil Cy [ey Uke ae Te Loy ACLAS Marron atom acyciac os Kent.. 2,655] 82 
soe- Oldham... 812] 35..... Wilbarger..12,000 |] 59..... Stonewall... 5,820] 83.. 
ievelaite Potter 2,424 | 36....... Wichita. .16,094 | 60....... Haskell. .16,219 | 84.. 
aisle Carson remUacil eet ee ee ees Cochran.. 65 | 61. Throckmorton 4,563 | 85.. 
BAG Ais Gra 3,405 | 38....... Hockley DS G2 eres ole Young. .13,657 | 86.. 
-». Wheeler.. 5,528 | 39...... Lubbock SS Or ENN Goes ekerions Jack. Sly | Sie. 
je Deal! Smith. 3,942) 4002 o..5. 2 Crosby BACB) GA as cre chelee Wise. .26,450 | 88.. 
eons Randall.. 3,312 | 405 ...... Dickens 33092) || Ges ereleicrs Denton. .31,258 | 89 
ATMStrone. . 2,68 en 42o oe ve sices King SLO GONes Cases Collin. .49,021 | 90.. 
mater Donley... 5,285 | 43.......0. KNOX: 5195625) Oden ciciiniseis Hunt. .48,116} 91.. 
Collingsworth.. 5,224 | 44........ Baylor... S400 GS aes ete ae Delta. .14,566 eee 
seo armen...) L;bo) | 4ben ee sce 2D | GO. ..000 Hopkins. .31,038 | 93.. 
eter Castro.. 1,850 Gere teres cieisiey CLAY) rol's OAS ta Oeere eres Franklin... 9,331 | 94.. 
...-. Swisher.. 4,012 | 47..... Montague. .25,123 | 71......... Titus. .16,422 | 95.. 
aaiherelons Briscoe.. 2,162 | 48......... Cooke.*.26,603 | 72........ Morris. .10,439 | 96.. 
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Counties of Texas—Continued 


Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. 
97....... Howard.. 8,881 | 135..... pet OLanen ig coms fully searcher, Kimble.. 3,261] 211..... Gonzales. .28,055 
O8ee ee ep itchell’:. 8,956 1 186. ....5.. phon) OOM Wass. Gillespie... 9,447] 212..... . Lavaca. .26,418 
Sones eNolami. . 10,999!) $9) ..... Reagan... eee ce Saat Blanco.. 4,311 | 213..... Colorado. .18,897 
100....... Taylor. .26,293 | 138......... Irion.. 1,2 176....... Travis. .55,620 | 214..... Wharton. .21,123 
101..... Callahan. .12,973 | 139... .Tom Green. 17, pa kee ae “Williamson. “22 7228 215....Fort Bend..18,168 
102..... Eastland. .12,973 ae Concho? . (G;6b4 I ISiane 5.6 Milam. .36,780 6 Brazoria. .13,299 
TOSS 22 ae Hirath...02,095 . McCulloch. "13,405 179..... Burleson. :18,687 Galveston. 144,479 
104......... Hood. .10,008 | 142...... San Saba..11,245] 180....... Brazos..18,919 Chambers.. 4,234 
Sineeo. Somervell...) S;93l |, 143... . 6 oe Mills.. 9,694] 181....... Grimes. .21,205 Jefferson. .38,182 
hee .-.e. Johnson. .34,460 ~-.. Lampassas.. 9,532 -... Walker. .16,061 .-.. Maverick... 5,151 
chiecels Ellis. .53,629 aie Coryell. .19,013 | 183...San Jacinto... 9,542 e-e.... Zavalla.. 1,889 
Henderson. .20,131 -. McLennan..73,250 | 184...... -»- Polk. .17,459 --. Frio.. 8,895 
.. Smith. .41,746 Limestone. .34,621 | 185......... Tyler. 110/250 2 Atascosa. .10,004 
110........ Gregg. .14,140 ....Jeff Davis.. 1,678] 186....... Jasper..14,000 OE ect Oe Wilson. .17,066 
RUSK. 26,946) V49 eo ie cele Pecos.. 2,071] 187...... Newton..10,850 | 225.1117 7! Karnes. .14,942 


1. Panola. .20,424 | 150...::° Grockett.. 13296] 188..... Edwards.. 32768 


Dewitt. .23,501 
DUS cee ful Paso. 152, 599 | 151.... Schleicher... 1,893 | 189......... Kerr.. 5,505 


Victoria. .14,990 


114.... Culberson.. LOR eee Menard.. 2,707] 190...... Bandera.. 4,921 Jackson... 6,471 
115....... Reeves.. 4,392 | 153....... Mason.. 5,683] 191...... Kendall... 4,517 Matagorda.13,594 
PiGeeees 7 ovine. 249) Tha. oc... Liano.. 6,520 | 192........ Comal. 8,434 soles) Amit. 3,460 
EM ee ECLOU ALO loess BUrmnetLOWSo) | LOSS idace. Eayses 1 2) [egg os 5 1. Lasalle.. 4,747 
Meee e ne Midland... (3,464 } T6560. . a6 60. Bell. .49,186 | 194..... Galawell, 124, 327% MeMullen.. 1,091 
Pees Glasscock... MIs Pat ye os acd Falls. .35,649 | 195...... Bastrop. 125,344 Live Oak... 3,442 
B20 o cice's 6 Sterling... 1,493 | 158.... Robertson. .27,454 | 196.......... Lee..13,132 | 234.......... Bee. .12,090 
IE PUaa as alletonc = ere Coke.. 6,412 | 159......... Leon..16,583 | 197. ...... Fayette. .29,796 | 235....... Goliad.. 9,909 
122...... Runnels. .20,058 | 160...... Madison. .10,318 | 198.. Washington. .25,561 Refugio 2,814 
ieocwce. Coleman. .22,618 | 2P6L. oc. Houston. .29,564 | 199. ...... Austin. .17,699 Calhoun.. 3,635 
124....... Brown. .22,935 | 162....... Trinity. .12,768 | 200....... Waller. .12,138 Webb. .22,503 
125.... Comanche. .27,186 | 163..... Angelina. .17,705 | 201.. Montgomery. .15,679 | 235 Duval.. 8,964 
126..... Hamilton. .15,315 | 164. Nacogdoches. .27,406 | 202....... Harris.115,693 | 240....Jim Wells.. 

127....... Bosque. .19,013 | 165.San Augustine. .11,264 | 203...... Liberty..10,686 | 241....... Nueces. cb ee 
We srere wis duces Hill. .46,760 | 166....... Shelby. .26,423 | 204....... Hardin. .12,947 | 242...San Patricio.. 7,307 
1292s. Navarro..47,070)} 167... 3... - Sabine... 8,582 | 205....... Orange.. 9,528 | 243...... Aransas. - 2/106 
130.... Freestone. .20,557 | 168...... Presidio.. 5,218 | 206....... Kinney.. 3,401 | 244....... Zapata.. - 3,809 
131.... Anderson. .29,650 | 169..... Brewster... 5,220 | 20%7....... Uvalde. .11,233 | 245........ Starr. .13,151 
NS a Cherokee, /29,038 |, 170... Terrell... 1,430 | 208...... Medina. .13,415 | 246...... Hidalgo. .13,728 
Uso gooe Winkler... 442] 171..... Valverde... 8,613 | 209........ Bexar.119,676 | 247..... Cameron. .27,158 
gy: Oona ae Nive wits eer ttn tn be? eee Sutton.. 1,569 | 210... Guadalupe. .24,913 ang Be 


Texas Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 


Towns Loca. Pop. 


® Ashland Sivalcsnte 92....214]| Bertram ... IB ONS ONsrepeterensrs 167. ..1,008 
‘ ALSISE Wi) Dial =loteseleloys 69....351] Bessmay .. Bronte sence 121.... 635 
Abbie .......-.79.... 207] *Aspermont ...59....821]| Bettie ........92. 1... Bookland ....167.... 814 
Appott)(. ...-..\ - 128.... 850] *Athens .108...2,261 | Big Creek |: 1203. Brookshire 200 213 
*Abilene .....100...9,204] atianta .......73...1,604| Big Sandy ....92. Beeoiket Beene fe 
Miereiesh5s 246s... 213) Atiast 229....215 | *Big Spri 97 ee aca cia eR 
Acme -.33.... 282] Aubrey 1..11.65.... 817] Billington ...i147... PRO WIGE Ice een taacanae 
Adkins ......209....217| *Austin .....1176..29,860 | Birch’ ........179. 21. *Brownfield 12 .BB. - 518 
Manne IST 1.8 e5L | Avalon 2 kl 107.... 301 | Blackfoot 131. Brownsville ..247. .10,517 
AGAIN) jos 3). = = - 128.... 307 | Avery ...... ...52.... 511 | Blackwell (....99. 0... “Brownwood ..124...6,967 
Alanreed ...... 14.... 258] Avinger ...... YS h ee Sw Vancom ne ne lige. Bruceville ...146.... 613 
PANDAS laieis,¢ eisyave SOE. 2ON A talline eee dG hie | OSE Blanket, icles amlednn ne SB ryan lees. ce 180. . .4,132 
eraped Aeiete aon i saree Bleiblerville . feeas ae ISTY SOM sicietou es 63 250 
TADS os) 6.e.0 arate B Blessin cine ees Buck! Ficus eee 184 412 
Aledo ........,83....504] Baber ........163.... 214 Bloeker +202 -94..n.. Buckholtz VAS DOS 
Alice ........240....2,136 | Bagwell ...... 52.... 305] Bloomburg ....%3..... Buda rs 29 se 193% 251 
Allen .........66.... 351] Bailey : 50 313 | Blooming va 
Monet tieretel OO aia ute Bfraloy Meera 159.... 311 
Alleyton ,....213.... 358] Baileyville ...178..)..251 Grove ..... 129..... Buffalo Ga 100 513 
Almeda ......202.... 268 | *Baird ....... 101...1,710 | Blossom ...... 51. Bullard Pp. as mete a 
Alpine“... .>.169. 11,561 *Ballinger ...122_..31536] Blue Ridge ...66.. WaNlebesh WARING LC wietare Lie 
Attatremess 4 o21se 9208 |) pandora ....190. 2. °’3¥e |] Bluff ........190 Bulverde ....209.....258 
Alta Loma....217.... 445 Bangs .......124./.. 519 | Bluff Dale ../103: BunasHs ee ees 186.... 518 
Alto .........132....517| Barksdale ....188....604| Blum ........128. HEU ee Uae te Me 
Alvarado ,...106. 1, 155 | Barry ........129.... 317] *Boerne .....1 Be Ue ele cine 163.... 208 
Alvin ........216...1,453 | *Barstow 1111134111687 | Bogata_... Bur hel tore. cl meee One 
Alvord ........64...1,018] Bartonville ...65.....304| Bomarton .... Burkeville ...187.... 208 
*Amarillo ..... 12... 9.957 *Bastrop ....195...1,707 | *Bonham . Burlsonives.ee. 106.... 512 
Ammansville 197.... 317] *Batesville ...221.'..’293| Bonita ........ Burlington ...178.... 409 
Amphion ....223.....351] Batson ...... 204.....814 | Bonus ....... oa PE BUrnet ye eee OS 
*Anahuac ....218....531] *Bay City ..1229. "3.156 | Boonsville --++-205 | Burton 198 415 
*Anderson ...181.... 617 | *Beaumont | .219._20'640 | *Boston ....... BE ea OEE cars thle 1.46.... 618 
*Angleton ....216...1,508 | Beckville ....112.....604]| Bowie ........ 47. . 2,874 gigituncchssiale “ausielete 
Le ee 66.... 341] Bedias ..../.! 181.....507 | Boyd ......... 64. ... 817 Cc 
Wmnenn <...:.. 52....534| Beeville .. 0.2! 234. . 13,269 | *Brackettville 206...2,114|] Gaqao ........ 81 209 
*Anson .......79...1,842 | Belcherville AT. 10 (221 peodiord  ..- 131. ...>201 } Gaddo Mille....@%.... 464 
Appleby ..... 164.... 251] Bellevue ...... Be. i ey eet SU Sees rene ltGulayanaw id. .woearh atane 
Apple Springs.162.... 318] *Bellville ....199..°1 ‘O11 Branchville ..178.....412 . 2 MOO CRIs Bio) CA 
Aransas Pass.242...1,197 | Belott 161 208 | Brandon .....128.....401 | (Caldwell ..-.179...1,476 
Arcadia ..... 217.... 311] *Belton ’.....° a “77s Brashear .....69.....312| Call .........187...1,008 
*Archer City. ..45 825 | Benarnold .. “178... 7205 | Brazoria . TON Grnc Soke Tallis’ aie secs OG oon 
ETS he siren ‘1.2.2 225| Benavides |1!239111. {512 | “Breckenridge 81... .970 | Calvert 11... .158. 112,579 
eves 4 Ochs 65....251| Benford ..... 184.....251 | Bremond ....158...1,415 | *Cameron ....178...3,263 
Arlington .....84....794] Ben Franklin .68.....513 | *Brenham ...198...4,718 | Camilla ......183.... 218 
ee oe 226....253 | Benhur ...... 147.....210 | Bridgeport ...64.:.2,112 | Campbell .....67.... 708 
Arp Smith....109....855| *Benjamin ....43.....514]| Bristol ....... 107.....352 | Cambellton ..228.... 212 
Asherton ..... 230....850! Ben Wheeler ..89.....352 ' Britton ...... 107.... 218! *Canadian ....10...1,648 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located: Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Texas Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns 5 * Towns ‘ > Towns : Towns is ‘ 
Candelaria ... Loc *Crockett .... So0a5 IDV SHw Goon é Grapeland wie sretetep Sele 
*Canton ...c-e- wees OF GrOSSiuavsetetieiels Sea IDEAS aqamadc a Grapevine ..... diam 
*Canyon ....-- ..d, Cross Plains... Estelline .....- aerate Grayburg .... -- 1,015 
CaTDON: wesc s eee AT *Crowell ...0«.- Hustaee .ia aa. Gor r4 *Greenville ....67...8, 
Carlisle ....-- ae Growley. cere sci: afeieie Evadale ....-. aleners Greenwood ....64.... 
Carlsbad ..... Bate Crowther ....232.... Evant ..e.e. pecs Gregory ae civil ee 
Carlton .... hers Crystal City...121.... Evergreen ... sees *Groesbeck ... Sens 
Carmine ..-... Sisters Crystal Falls..81.... Everitt ....-.. meas GOOG selectors ete 
Carmona ..-«- phate *CuUuerod .ecsces Bad Groversville ...39.... 
CATO ..cccoces Aer Cumby ee..-+-- Sehiote Groveton .....- ayerellls 
Carrictos) Va... Reis Cundiff ....... Brators *Wairfield .... sao Grulla. cccse. eee 
*Carrizo Spes.230.... Curtis .ccccoe LOX. wos WAiTIIG, sone Obs cee Guttevaee eee es 
Carroll 3... <7. 09. =. Cushing ...-. slays Falfurrias ... Aton Guusieht) ~ ose vel 
Carrollton ....85... Falls City....220.... Gunteneaee seis 49s 
*Carthage .... “55 Fannett ....-. Soars Gustine ......- Sierate 
Cason ..------. see MACHA yecienie ei peace Farmer. .....--- sees *Guthrie ...... Sab 
Castroville ... £200 *Daingerfield ..72... Farm. Branch 85. dbus 
Cat Spring... Bye ors Dalby Springs.53.... 2: Farmersville see H 
Cedar Bayou.. sees IDE Bacboacoc eras *Farwell .....- .... 830] *Hallettsville 212... 
Cele ....+..- sees SP alhane telsie stelle eed Waite ee sc se veyststs iaesteiae Hallsville ..... Bombe 
Celeste ....... Seta *PAlAas ieee iere = aie Fayetteville .. sere *Hamilton ... AY 
GISTUTA Ate repetelessi sie aiehets Danevang ...- feds Fentress ...-- nee Te Se yeadihs turers eet 
@ementyergaens t rege 503 | Davilla ...... hie ser VEL TIS tersloreterers Benn Hampton” set. chee 
*Center .....- see Dawson ...... mee Wishery atest eras Handley: 26... ene 
Center Point.. sterols Dayton ....... Byala 8/| Flanagan .... sapere Hankamer ... Reo 
*Centerville .. iieele Deadwood .... Mlatoniay yeicelsi. ceerete EVA DY) ee etesterets Siapare 
Cestohowa ... Kcoete Dearborn .... Saieie INIOKeENIGe! evcier. aoe Etarleton teeters a eee 
Ghandler .... anoo *Mecatur ....-- Rees 5 *Floresville .. aoc Harlington ... neta 
*Channing ..... SS co Ra | Ditches wacnudoc atbats Floyd .....+... aio 0 Harrisburg ... hole 
Chapel Hill.. Bh ae Deepwater ...202.... *Floydada ....30.... Harrold! ween sn eau 
GHanrco) Velen a: -« aerate : DeKalb .ecvx.se- des Fords Bluff... sieiele EVAR EO UGE Wels) er= BRAKE. 
Gharleston: 5. .1.).6S. 2). WemiHeons flere 125...1,021 | Forestburg ....4%.... Harwood .... Fae pi 
Cherokee ..... man © *Del Rio ao... Saye IMIGINCY, Jevee ais ioreis oiele *Haskell “...0).1 mite 
Ghester™ <<)... Staite IDenISOM eiclaw\e'l= are Forreston .... eaten SETASSCN ls ele eleleters Sutera 
Chico) ..4%....- eve EDEN tO eleleicls nek *Fort Davis... steals Hearne! 2) sclsice Be 2 
*Ghildress. .:..26...¢ DEpOre jieecrler Seven Ft. McKavett.152.... Heath) acacre 86255 
Chillicothe ....33... Desdemona ... Natl Fort Sam.....209.... 200] Hebbronville . seats 
(Chali Maeno anil Detroit .cicicis« Risnee *Fort Stocton. Was Ekedley oh). «sles A ees 
China Spring.146.... IDEMETS! pe eerie OOD *Fort Worth...84.. 2] Heidenheimer 156.... 
Ghireno ..<... 164.... DEVINES hence os BE HVOSCET eraielsictala touete Evelotes! (i010 em prolate 
Ghisholm: “ssis.0¢ aS DewWebl menereieee arhete INOBEOTIS, Foie ete Siete *Hemphill .... eke 
Chriesman ... aetiais Deweyville ... Pasa *hranklin, cc. otis 9| *Hempstead .. ates 
Christoval ... aistens IDOLS) ye claleve le aiolere Frankston .... aye l ot *Henderson .. O10 
(ONIN Sry tareiomic aarti Ptriamis® o..ceme aa Ke *FWred’ricksb’g aces Erenily: secctervers als aierehs 
GISCOM aimrclatareeis teysee Dialville = seer ‘ Friesburg .... oietets *Henrietta ....46... 
*Clairemont ...58.... *Dickens .....- recs HULIONA eleletelerelais apace *Hereford. (cers Boe 
*Clarendon ...19... Dickey vanes ee HORISCOM poiereieietoere pater Hermieigh) (s.y.rcusisietere 
*Clarksville ...52... Dickinson .... Spee INES Geboooge Sieliere. Pal seesxctiw i tieletcietarene s jaroe 
ONERIOIE Aodorocd ACS VU EYs oho vie loletaie PIB OD FOrOSt ata eletalarci ore Setar i EU COMe-ictetatenereneae ape, 
Clawson <2... Bet CHC Divine. aan eos ise Fulbright ..... Cueshe ISHN GERI Bacio miei ebe 
Clayton <i. <<: ae aes Mod Gg City; cnr» eat Fulshear .....- aber ishi=fesbets! Sgoocd 44 ae 
Clear Spring.. tare DOU Le eiclacieiere 3640 IYUQUA cece ce oe Acad High iIsland..287o0.. 
*Cleburne .... +20; DOM yee eistelate Evattese i= Dib BAAS Ai og on Sjekere 
Cleveland .... chet PO FASCOW aye loioy to Bacco tits Hillendahl ... siete 
Clevenger .... eNotes AD TUSON re leieie iste lene wifens BGAN eyeroerer scorns Sean *Hillsboro ... sei 
@liEtony eet sey. sate iDislojiuel AGHooS Site *Gainesville ...48... 2| Hitchcock .... Lane 
(ihaskey Ann oogon Ae Duneanville ...85.... *Galveston ... Bite Hockleya- several Pear 
Coahoman ssn. aeons Dundee ....--. nieve GanaGowee se 2S. cee lewowilhekok AG oas 3 ave 
Coffeeville ....92.... Durango, eee enere *Garden City.. sales ASTM Sacacd oe 
*Coldspring .. Morne IDUSEET cic sie vie « exerefe Gardendale .. aieteke Honey Grove...50... 
*Coleman .... Srey Gard’n Valley. Welles Hortense .... Ly hare 
Collinsville ...49.... Garland! 7... Crore Houghton ..... nets 
Colmesnell ... orate mall Bagle Ford ...85.... Garrison <...- Seles SHoOUston! jem on 
Cologne yse0:< chocens Eagle Lake.. Meee (Seat Tele cio otiag hee vOR Houston Hts..202... 
*Colorado ..... sok *Eagle Pass. sod GATZA ws ccc cues Darel sie EL OWE sietevelarterats Serete 
Columbia. 45... ee Pa East Colum.. Noa *Gatesville ... stare ELOWIAIO I ereare ete ns 4 
*Columbus ... Sens *Bastland .... eae GEATISE) sev ae fe mielots Aaicre EL bbaTdiy ermal nic 
*Comanche .. melee CLO we acisicl-ietele eiviere (GEN. SSHoogGocs Dosac Hughes Sprgs. Aer. 3 
Gometarrcers.< emer Eddy ....cee. EG erate George ....... siete Etumble ence 20: eee 
ComPorte cs. ngs ie ID Ween cooacn A oite *Georgetown . coe Huntington .. vee 
Comimerce™ —... 67... *Edinburg ... erates Germantown . erate *Huntsville .. Aer rr) 
(Caprio Ses ooo ah tone SHANA jamie class *Giddings .... Aue Hutehin's! eeiceret Seven 
*CONTOC Ypres RAS as HI Campo) inn. aes SGAMET 5 hese Drovers AWHECO Mretenetereterees aro 
Cookes Point.. Biareks *Midorado ....d522... Gindale ...... Or ED VUCOTIN.cere mises ACD 
Cookville <2... ass Eldridge ..... Baer Gladewater .. Fast 
Cooledge ..... nO08 Electra ....... Sac Glenflora ..... Suetalie 
SCooper! Weer ai jet (EV esinaeyete shelelprele Is se *Glen Rose... ak Independence 198.... 
Coppras Cove. 145. O06 het veces Srouers Glidden ...... ASOD PNGUSERYVe lenetet ee 
Cormbhilleaeccc. spate Ellinger ..... Beaters Godley ....+«.- Rae ia Lh eve et pereerw rs Oe sskere 
*Corp, Christi.241... f Elmendorf ... neteys Goldsboro ....123.... 251 | Iowa Park..... ceiete 
Corrigan. _%\.:).. arate Elmina ...... Have *Goldthwaite ayers Tina, eevee otaveenayens ayerare 
*Corsicana ... ware Qui TINO 5 aa oy aleveletere pera *Goliad ...... Padi. ts basket GAGA GON reves 
GCOEVEIID acieirersis aren Blmtown .. «<< Avaielle *Gonzales .... sb TiSu Nevenetsveroretexeite caste 
Cottonwood .. Fee Fin IP aASO ee ache mast Gorgon ieincieiet: Coe RSlitas' Preuveretets moe 
P@oemlla ee cist iene Elysian Fields.94.... Goree. hc erieneucien mote Of) Mitalliye srcfereisueteeie sate 
Coupland ..... NSIcee Elmhouse ....129.... 259 | Graford ....... aistate Mtaslca wreeretteiet cree 
Courtney ..... iano LaAlDjoavagt:h Gono rOn miaie *Graham ...... mere ¢ 
Covington ..:.128..-. *Emory ..-..- ee *Granbury ...104... J 
Grandalll” acacia 5128633) | bamporiay ssc. Srekels Grand Prairie. .85.... 9§ *Jacksboro ....63...1, 
Crawford ..... teres PACING atelelers ie syeaue Grand Saline .89... 5 | Jacksonville . + 62,895 
G@resson © nie)5 cc Bann IDey-bi hel, Widgery oo Grand View... eae *Jasper ...... Od 
Gretel ciolcmie cite sierete FATTO G: ies s.sheleue tie Seok Granger ..°.-- ce hay LODatp aioli See 
Ce eee ee eee 


Towns Loca. Pop 

*Jefferson ...-- 93...2,515 
Jewett ....6. 159.... 556 
*Johnson City.175...1,009 
Jonesboro .-145.... 450 
Josephine ..... 66. 500 
Joshua .......106. 810 
Josserand ....162. 319 
*Junction . 173.... 815 
SPUStIN ele ec cies OD. «ss OLO 

K 
*Karnes City 225...1,150 
*Kaufman 00 «80...1,959 
Keenan ...... 201.... 515 
IRGCNeE: .wccece 106.... 408 
PUP ET 5, on) 0 cr ove 84.. 250 
HSCITVS sass cie 163. ..1,394 
PSMHTVIG) | Vesiiee.s' e180 87...1,200 
Kennedy ..... 225... 1,147 
Kennard ..... 161.... 617 
Kennedale -84.... 200 
Kenneth ..... 182...1,117 
EAMETS! c.ee 0 129 . 945 
*Kerrville ....189...1,843 
Kildare So cant bIe 6 6 eeU 
ESF OTE | sc .0\.' 110 - 450 
ASIILGGM! faic,<s 0,0's 156 1,265 
em pall’ 75... a Ar Premed ks) 
Kingsbury ...210.... 250 
Kingsland ....154.... 25% 
Kingston ...... Gite 308 
Kingsville ....241...1,500 
Kirbyville ....186...2,115 
Kirkland... 26.... 410 
PRGDIR VATE “oie isieve s 130.... 310 
RUONGTKS: ....62.<1. 68.... 412 
Knickerb’cker 139.... 410 
Knox City .43...1,200 
Kopperl ...... V2. 200 
FSOSHGI 1. </s10)e.0 6 147.... 764 
*Kountze 204.... 617 
IRE Sop peeing 23.... 318 
LEG hs OTR OICRERCRE 65.. 750 
ESOL ET G ei eieieiave.ois 193..... 742 
L 

Lacoste ......208.... 200 
MRE ONIA: 2 \<\0\0 0:0 59...1,293 
La Fayette ...92.... 250 
*Lagrange .197. ..1,850 
Lamarque a rere (oO 
*Lamasco .-.00.... 200 
Lamesa ....... 75...1,110 
*Lampassas ..144...2,119 
Lancaster 85...1,115 
ANMIUS © .i.0005- DOs eee 
La Porte .202.... 678 
PMATeOO cic ccs:0 « 238. .14,855 
USE s & shove 's)<i'6 203.... 300 
BUTEA? boys /. 0ie 184.... 750 
Lavernia 224.... 515 
NGARTOTY ewes «00 0 66.. 315 
League City...217.. 5O0L 
NGO: so ois seis 188.... 581 
Leander ..... 177.... 250 
MeNaARGON) 345.66 GGea.nee 
Lebetter ..... Oe 200 
Leesburg ...... Of... . 250 
Leesville 211.. 2038 
UNGER EBLE TS. ks 6 184.. 211 
MGOMArG) 2)e.6.5.6 DOs cies O90 
Lewisville Oe 810 
Lexington 196. ..1,500 
SRABELEY. ss-2 o3's 203.... 980 
Liberty Hill ..177.... 518 
Ti Me 9 ee eto 106.... 300 
Miaimdale: sci... 109%... . (658 
MTINOEHy cies cies Werte cya lilt 
Lingleville -103.... 200 
POTEENES ip iaveye 0) 0 176.... 224 
Little River ..156.... 225 
Liverpool 2165... 6210 
*Livingston 184.... 617 
AE ATLOS «| issfech car's 154. ..1,687 
Ibias | aes 6G5.... 217 
*Lockhart ...194...2,945 
Gockney ... SOe 23.150 
TEIOCE WACK 16 eie1ei00s OS cele SLO 
Logtown ..... 18%... ol4 
TOMeCta sales, 144....517 
Home Oak 1:4 sO sien VO. 
Long Branch 112.... 208 


Texas Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
*Longview UO eras MODs PNLOCON ie aletatey iene 100.... 225 
TFOTAING se i ereyere.« OS e.1Goo!| MOrrilly 2c s< su 132. 218 
BOrenay | ssc 146.... 450) Moscow ...... 184. 240 
Lott .seeceses 15%...1,021 | Mosheim ....127.... 250 
TSOUISGy cteveveielare 214....310] Moulton ..... rales Clr} 
Lovelady 161.... 671] Mount Calm 128.... 700 
*lubbock ..... 39.... 938] Mt. Ent’rprise 111.... 500 
Lueders misheiotaats 79.... 750 | *Mt. Pleasant 71...3,137 
*Lufkin mallee 163...2,748 | *Mt. Vernon ..%70.. .1,200 
TUTANE ela teucrelere 194...1,404 | Muenster ..... 48. 416 
ID Ailey fol aS Seta 247....317] Mullin Mills..143. 750 
TAViGUIS) wate eleierels 19... S18] Munday ...... 43. 956 
TUYD Gi fa-e wisichelers ie. Sealer sh AN) NEVA vercisieste. a ars 48. 415 
Mabank * 8 2 
CWok hall Sey ie mois 7...1,500 | *Naco egy 

McAllen ..... 246. ..1,500 Re bee é 3 a69 
McCaulley SiS re SOON Nash beens ko 53.... 421 
McDade aheveteteie 195... 621 Navasota 181...3,284 
*McKinney -66...4,714 | Neches ...... 131.... 350 
McLean Braar eee 14.... 633 | Neuville ..... 166. 250 
MicIN GIT iis cies INGiees 200) | (Nevada f2c.c. 66.... 510 
*Madisonville 160...1,500 | Newark ...... 64.. 350 
IVEADON oi) ae anes 112.... 215 | New Berlin 210.... 420 
Malakoff ...108.... 310 | New Boston....53...2,144 
Malone lore techs te 128....518 | *N’w Bra’nf’s 192...3,165 
Manning ...163.... 715 | New Fountain 208.... 200 
Mam Orss tices als 176....688 | Newport ...... 46.... 275 
Mansfield ..... 84.... 627 | *Newton 187. ..1,209 
Marathon ....169....310 | New Waverly 182.... 520 
Marble Falls. .155...1,061 |] New Willard 184.... 513 
*Marfas sass 168.... 708 | Nix’n Gon’les 211...1,124 
Manraret) 3.5. Ska ce encOU lh INOACKI ke o< si/a. 177%. ..1,250 
Marietta ...... Mawes ODI NOCOMA Lies ern: 47...1,338 
Marion: / cisterns « 210. ..1,200 | Nordheim 226 . 850 
eMarlin’ cc sc 157...3,878 | Nomangee 159. 200 
Marquez ..... 159.... 316 | Normanna 234. 413 
*Marshall 94. .11,452 | Nubia ........ 100. 520 
WIEBKE oGceccod 146. ..2,930 | Nursery Bielepeeeidis 250 
Martindale 194) 3... 526 

PIMASOT eters 153.. 1,115 oO 

*Matador ..... 31 719 |] Oak Grove ....53.... 210 
Matagorda 229.... 615] Oakland ..... 213.... 250 
WERE Leh nao ook 53.... 318] *Oakville OBB e500 TAY 
Maxwell ..... 194.. 350 Oakwood 159.... 906 
MAE tclsieje/sieiels 124.... 416 | OBrien |......- 60.... 610 
Maynard ..... 183.... 250) *Ochiltree ..... hn 6 4 Gall; 
Maypearl 107.... 516 | *Odessa ...... A072 2,128 
IMGTISS 2: rors o oseer 66.... 253] Oglesby .....- N45, OL 
*Memphis 20k OOM GO TIELOS) love einer 238 . 315 
SMenerdt sree: lb Pe cer HOC aco anoue 204.... 301 
Mercedes ZAG ely cOOn| Olney elec 62...1,095 
Mercury, .<ic > 141. SUSip@meaha js ces 92.0. 812 
*Meridian ....12%. OLS Omens eases 109.... 225 
INAS ALE eG a ale cie ci 67. 3221 *Orange ..... 205...5,527 
Menkely “ovis. 100...2,008 | Orchard ..... Zhan aaele 
Mertens ..... 128. 450] Orphans Home 85.... 217 
Mesquite ..... 239)... . GS | Osceola, 5..... 128..... 412 
Mesquite ...... Soe FOS le@iktawet. jie 160.... 312 
Iie yee. euvchere ve PAi ee O94 | @ELINEG walase ete PAS 665 Bik!) 
Meyersville Olen OO ON AlLO! Melavetetels) ore 100.... 619 
PMT curVi crete) stevens 9....528] Overton ..... Ol eaa alk) 
*Midland . The oer) hailey TS o5s bec 107.... 209 
Midlothian 107. 868 | *@zona ...... 150...1,200 
IVINDE Wea ae oeG oe 178.... 450 

Nibhhooae) | Koon 101 . 309 P 

IVICA vcreve nieteno = 122 1,302 | *Paducah ....- 32...1,350 
WLLOTG: eo cictee es UN SS65 Who) Tee) SA etpiocinn 195 . 618 
Millersview 140. 250} *Paint Rock ..140 521 
MEUTCEG) | cisteree « 231. 319!) Palacios so... 229...1,369 
Millican 9. ..... 180. 615 | *Palestine 131. .10,432 
ME Isarp 2 'Gercie a2 83.... 814] Palmer ...... 107.... 605 
MiRGL Sha aeas 203. 200 | *Palo Pinto ...82.... 750 
Minden’ ts. +). 111 215] Punchita 246.... 212 
Mineola ...... 90...1,706 | Pandora ..... 224.... 200 
Mineral ...5.- 238...1,176 | *Panhandle 13.... 521 
Mineral Wells 82...3,950| Paradise ...... 64.... 563 
Mingus seee.c ss aaa ll als | Meee a eouoqou 51. .11,269 
Mission ...... 246...1,500 | Park Springs ..64.... 318 
Mebeetle ...... 15.... 650 | Pearland 216.... 250 
Moffatt ...... 156.... 200] *Pearsall 222... .1,%99 
Monahans ....134.... 218] Peaster ....... S38. cc oce 
Monkstown .50.... 318] Pecan Gap-....68.... 619 
Montague ....47.... 284] *Pecos ....... 115. ..1,856 
Mont Belvien.218.... 250] Peerless .....- 69.... 250 
Montgomery .201....417] Pelham ...... NOM OLS 
Montopolis ...196....217 | Pella ......... 64.... 200 
AVG OG Yoire elelelelele 146. 983 | Peniel ........ 67.2... 467 
WEOUGOWE cleiale!ssis 222. 601 | Pennington 162. 215 
Moran .....s--. 80. 450 RPELry Seles ssi 157. 210 
IOUS AT | a lelerca's Me irereicl ROM PER ONiGn slateveialsiejele 131. 224 
Morgan Mill ..103.... 350 ' Petrolia ...... 46. 517 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
PROULY MW. teretetsianatals OMe) COL 
IRHSTATI Waterers 195.... 418 
Pecktonww. + ax se 69.... 208 
Pilot Grove....49.... 250 
Pilot Point -65...1,371 
Pinegrove 108.... 200 
Pinelancin is eek Od semen: 
Pine Valley...182.... 218 
*Pittsburg «OL 2. 916 
*Plainview «29. «23020 
NaNO erctetevele eke 66. ..1,258 
*Pleasanton ..223.... 650 
IPOCUT Waite rcilel «ol ctals Vaiereyere OU 
OIG a erereerarere ate 88.... 200 
Point Isabel..247.... 396 
Oly" ste misieters 190.... 218 
Pontotoc ina. 153.... 250 
Oo) Willem sreres 83.... 501 
Port Arthur. .219...%7,663 
Pontland) 2 ./</<. 242.... 200 
*Port Lavaca.237%7...1,639 
MPOSU wi starelenersmrete Didbaye te opi 
Posto peciasrake 63.... 218 
Pottsboro ..... 49.... 313 
Prairie Hill ..14%7.... 209 
Prairie Lea...194.... 312 
Prairie View..200.... 520 
Presidio! see. ss 168.... 300 
IPMS 6 do G@oDor 164.... 815 
Prit{ehettie cnt ae 92 ete TLS 
IPO CTO msrsterens 125... O14 
Progreso ....246.... 319 
PAROS DCLins cielelerels 66 318 
IeVhaeehee, “hone 101 518 
Q 
*Quannah’ Voc .ooeesove 
Queen City ....73.... 388 
Qiriniam) peereretener- Chea sig Bi tau 
Quintana 216.... 537 
SQ UILPTUA a ete ers 90.. 428 
Quito we eres ctetere 134 eo Le: 
R 
Rablcew ree ert 226 471 
Rancho |<... 211 250 
Randado 244.... 350 
Randolph ..... 50)... = 42 
RONG eErT sores: 102. ..1,134 
Ravenna .....50.... 280 
Raymondville 247.... 450 
Raywood ....203.... 200 
IRA aM Vee eicts:< Usrioe 430 
Realitos 239.... 324 
Red Branch .161.... 680 
Red Oak 1075, 52.2 3D0) 
Redwater Abbie neg ox! 
*Refugio szoGde 158 
EVAL TN Oi atale toners 186.. W51 
Renner )f.2 2 er 66.... 314 
RinOmer cetee «ai 64.... 486 
Rhonesboro -92.. 250 
Isgkeysy Mianiaoonn 124 318 
Richardson Bren 30e 200 
Richland oes 29Ke obo 
*Richmond 215 BIZ 
SRLSNIZI 2.) eieuerets 128.... 341 
Riesel 146. 550 
RAMS OL i. eee ae 47. 412 
*Riogrande .245...2,109 
Riovirta os PED 518 
Rising Star 102 640 
TRah igh es Wa cece 203. 408 
nadivgend: hey Seared 241 200 
Roanoke .....- 65.... 410 
Roans Prairie 181.... 250 
*Robert Lee .121...1,800 
FRIGDY: aicieeres 38. 2~.951 
Rochester 60.... 520 
Rock Creek 83.... 571 
Rockdale 178. ..2,073 
Rock Island .2138....521 
Rockland 185.... 200 
*Rockport 243. ..1,382 
*Rock Springs 188.... 750 
*Rockwall 86. ..1,136 
Oda. scleisteiave 147.... 250 
Roganville 186. 21% 
ROZers) Geass 156. ..1,275 
ladetesks MAIR Gani e 245 671 
PROSANTOR satctoarcto 52. 300 
TROSCOG! be wvels elev 295 941 


Round Rock 
Round Top 


Royse City 


Sabine Pass 


Saint Hedwig.. 


*San Angelo 
*San Antonio 
*San Benito 
*Sanderson 
*San Diego 


San Elizario 
San Felipe 


*San Marcos . 
San Patricio.. 
*San Saba 


Santa Anna 
Santa Maria 


San Ygnacio 


Sarco Creek 


Schulenburg 
Schumansville 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
*Seminole ....%74.... 510 
*Seymour ....44...2,029 
Shafter ......168...1,144 
Shamrock -15...1,018 
Shey > Satere cre OD. ee ZOO. 
Shelbyville ..166 . 206 
Shepherd 183.... 210 
*Sherman ....49..12,412 
*Sherwood 138.... 708 
Shimer tia 202. . 1,096 
Shiro shelkic ROW ofc e OO 
Sierra Blanca 113.... 320 
+ Silverton inceisadere <i ace 
SSImtOR |e Sete ee 242...1,500 
Sipe Springs .125.... 314 
Skidmore ....234...1,138 
Shag ten cenit 211. ..1,184 
Smyrna see. MDE oles OLS. 
*Snyder o.o... y i (ae Po? © | 
Socorro. sens 113...1,147 
Somerville ...179...2,400 
*Sonora eeiace 172.... 820 
Sourlake ....204.... 800 
Spanish Fort .47%.... 247 
Springtown ...83.... 780 
Stalevae aatacicrcre 141.... 200 
Stamford ..... 79. ..3,902 
Stanley” (2. <0. 184.... 421 
*Stanton =... . 96...1,420 
Steele’s Store 180.... 200 
*Stephenville 103...2,561 
*Sterling City 120.... 841 
Sockdale ....224...1.250 
Stoneham 181 . 251 
Stonewall 17 .200 
“Stratford. <i. 2 . 520 
Stredsone aces 82...1,128 
SH it hot a eee 156.... 258 
Steubner ....202.... 218 
Sublimies i.) <1. 212... 208 
Sullivan 210.... 224 


Sulphur Bluff 69.... 251 


*Sulphur Spgs 69...5,151 
Summers Mills156.... 215 
SumsSetiyy cic ieletche Aq . 650 
Sunshine 241 . 200 
Sutherland 

Springs! ..)...224.. 0. 750 
Swan's wre cickoien 109.... 218 
Sweet Home .242.... 520 
*Sweet Water 99 4,170 


T 
STAN Olean to cicreehs Oriel e Oe 
MEAL eteve re rete (123...1,208 
Tarkington 


Prainieyyy..jcl. 
Mayuga ser 
Taylor 
Teague . 
Tehuacana 


TEXAS GROWTH IN 


Texas Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Temple ......156..10,993 
Tenoha ....166.....491 
Terlingua 169.....200 
Terrell 2.0/2 s.5% 87...7,050 
Texarkana ....53...9,790 
Texas) City  ...c2D4< sc. ell 
Rex aetevercerevete 205.....52 

THC istereieeners 67.....481 
Thomaston 226.....344 
Thorndale 178.....641 
Thornton ....147.....678 
Thorp Spring -104.....420 
*Throckmorton 61.....671 
Mhurbexr? oa.cse 103. 4,52¢ 
STilden ys ete Zorececas 

Timpson . 166 1,528 


Town Bluff 185 317 
TRO ae ey rahe 115...1,052 
Tracy -...200 
Trenton werercisec: 50.....550 
Midd bob lard | srecuerok 162.....851 
Trinity Mills 85.....208 
VOW sereversuecee 109...1,126 
MEET OWarloschetonereicte 156.....518 
MruUsecottyy ease 43. 215 
SIMIAN veyenere cheeks 23...1,216 
UNDER) S RAIS AB Siok Ee CRS ort) 
DEG 0) =) Lo Seer -129.....200 
Turtle Bayou 218.... 471 
PRSeY Oe ers cater clencie 100.....251 
*Tyler "109. .10. 479 
Union .. 314 
Upton vee (OS. 
Utopia .. 200 
*Uvalde roee 
Uvalde Station 207. .. 785 
Valentine 148.....217 


Valley Mills 11271... .708 


Valley View ...48.....350 
Van Alstyne ..49...1.441 
Vani sevorme cis 114.... 381 
Van Vieck....229.... 200 
Velapsco ..... RIUGee ods oss 
Velma.) i yies ch 142 . 495 
MIVIEL TOME usieieter 35...3,195 
*Victoria 22% 7 


Village Mills 
Vincent 9 orci « 
WIGS Vetenicialele dete eanetcicters 


SWAG sere. 
Waelder 
Waldrip 


a RR RS SS a 


POPULATION. 


With the rapidity of growth of the Texan Empire 


the reader will 
mentioned are 


understand that many towns here 
considerably 
today than when the census was taken 


population 
in 1910. 


larger in 


Why this State is advancing in growth so rapidly 
will be understood by perusal of the following pages 


descriptive of Texas. 


196 


oe... 200.....481 
Wallis Station 199..... 


Warrenton . 
Washington 


ESO 2G ONO ROO 


Waverly: j 
*Weatherford 
Webberville 


*Wellington ... 
19 


Westbrook ... 
W. Columbia 26. 
Westminster 


White City 
Whitehouse 
Whitesboro 
Whitewright 
* Wichita Falls 36. . 


Wils Point 


Winchester 


Wolfe City 


W oodsboro 
*Woodville 


Inducements Offered to New Settlers in Texas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF TEXAS 
With Condensed Important 


Facts Relating to Soil, Prices of Land in Different Parts of the State, Temperature on 
the Gulf Coast and in the Panhandle Region—Future Possibilities. 


) 


Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises. 


People Who Worry about the rapid coming of 
foreign-born population into the United States fail to 
comprehend the greatness of this country. This may 
be understood by a little computation, relating to the 
state of Texas. 


To Illustrate there are in this state 265,780 square 
miles, multiply by 640 acres in the square mile, and 
see the many millions of acres we obtain. Real estate 
agents divide acres, in the cities, into ten lots to the 
acre. This would give us 1,700,992,200 lots. . Assigning 
9 persons to a lot we could place the whole human 
family of 15,000,000,000 people into the state of Texas 
and give each family of nine persons an average city 
lot, 25 by 125 feet in size. 


Of course we are not anticipating any such crowd- 
ing of dense population into the state of Texas. We 
are simply using this illustration to show the im- 
mensity in size of this state and demonstrate the fact 
that there need be no concern about this country being 
over-populated in hundreds of years, even if immigra- 
tion continues to come at the rate of a million a year. 


When the Panama Canal is finished. The fertility 
of soil, warmth oft temperature, accessibility to the 
great markets of the world, on the completion of the 
Panama Canal, all conspire to make a population as 
dense as is in Illinois which would make it six times 
greater than it is now, being a state population of 
18,292,710 with a density of some over 66 persons to 
the square mile. 


While we cannot say how soon that will be it is very 
eertain that the population will be several times 
larger than it now is in Texas. 


FIVE DIVISIONS OF TEXAS IN SOIL AND 
CLIMATE 


Geographers divide the state, in topography, into 
five sections,—the eastern, the central, western, 
northern and southern, along the Gulf Coast. 


The first division includes the territory between the 
Sabine and Trinity Rivers in Liberty, Freestone and 
Dallas counties. The Sabine forms the boundary line 
between Texas and Louisiana. From the Sabine west 
to the Trinity is a distance of from 40 to 100 miles, 
and is mostly a heavily timbered region. 


The soil in this section, on the upland, is a sandy 
loam resting on a clay subsoil. In the valleys it is 
generally a deep vegetable mold, very rich and 
productive. 


The second division comprises the region westward 
from the Trinity River. A distance of 100 and 200 
miles, to the Colorado River, and contains a large 
portion of the wheat lands of the state and extensive 
prairies. The Colorado extends northward through 
the city of Austin, and through Fayette, Bastrop, 
Burnett, Brown, Runnels and Cooke counties, up into 
Martin county. 


The western part of Texas includes the vast terri- 
tory from the Colorado to the Rio Grande Rivers, 
about four-fifths of which is prairie land and is used 
extensively for stock raising. The northern division 
contains the counties along the Red River on the 
north, and is about equally divided between forest and 
prairie and has a yellow loamy sandy soil. 


‘The soil of the land lying north of the Canadian 
River in the Panhandle Region, comprising Oldtham, 
Potter, Hutchinson and Roberts counties, is appar- 
ently the sediment of a great lake that is believed to 
have been here in prehistoric times, and is exceed- 
ingly fertile. 


THE DESERT REGION 


The western part of the state comprises a broad 
expanse of desert land destitute of trees and vegeta- 
tion, lying at an elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 
The principal elevations of the state are the guadalupe 
Mountains in BE] Paso, Reeves and Jeff Davis counties. 


THE PANHANDLE 


The Panhandle Region is destined to become the 
abiding place of a vigorous hardy race of people. A 
large proportion of crisp, bright, bracing, sunshiny 
days makes it a salubrious and delightful climate in 
which to live. Outdoor work can be carried on there 
almost every day in the year. Sunstrokes are un- 
known, and the nights are always cool. 


While the Panhandle portion of Texas has been 
largly a stock growing region, as time progresses it 
will be proven to have a, climate and soil favorable 
for a diversity of crops. 


For several years past excellent yield has been had 
of serghum, millet, alfalfa, kaffir corn and other 
crops showing that when attention is given to farm- 
ing, outside of cattle breeding, an excellent return 
may be expected in growing a general variety of 
crops. 


NORTHERN PART OF TEXAS 


As this northern part of Texas and the Panhandle 
country are a region liable to interest the land seeker 
he should know that in Wheeler county the principal 
crops at present are corn, macaroni wheat, oats, 
alfalfa and cotton. Fruits and vegetables do well 
and good results have come from growing sugar beets. 
The price of land varies from $3.50 to $10 per acre. 


In Gray county half of the county is in prairie 
lands and the other half in hills and valleys with 
black and sandy soils. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


Well water here at 30 and 300 feet. Principal crops 
are cotton, Indian corn, wheat, oats, millet, sorghum, 
and broom corn. Melons and vegetables of all kinds 
do well. Lands worth from $3.50 to $10 per acre. 


PRICES OF LAND. 


Prices throughout the state vary from $3 to $50, 
$150 and $200 per acre, depending upon location. The 
visitor land seeker must himself determine which is 
the best investment. 


The average rainfall in 1911 as is marked by dis- 
tinct zones and decreases from east to west at the 
rate of five inches per every sixty miles. It is 50 
inches along the eastern border from the Red River 
to the mouth of the Sabine, 25 inches through the 
west central region at Nolan and Taylor counties, 15 
inches in the Valley of the Pecos River in Pecos and 
Crockett counties and 10 inches in El Paso county 
and along the southern border of New Mexico. 
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TEMPERATURE IN TEXAS 


The temperature of Texas decreases about one 
degree every 40 miles as you pass to the north. Thus, 
while along the Gulf Coast at Galveston and Corpus 
Christi the average annual temperature is 70, it is 54 
in the Panhandle Region. In the valley of the Rio 
Grande and for a hundred miles inland from the Gulf, 
the lowest temperatures range from 10 to 18 above, 
the latter being the lowest at Brownsville, at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. 


Along the Coast the thermometer seldom registers 
below 20 and one year in five not below 82. Zero 
temperature has not been experienced except in the 
extreme northwestern part of the state where 14 be- 
low has been recorded. 


Over the Central parts of the state the mercury 
falls below 382 only in the months of Deceber, 
January, February and March, and then for not more 
than 28 days all told. 


FIRST KILLING FROSTS 


Along the Coast the first killing frost occurs Dec. 
15; in the central and eastern parts of the state Nov. 
15, and in the northern part Oct. 15. The last killing 
frost occurs in the Coast country about Feb. 5, one 
hundred miles inland Feb. 20, and in other parts of 
the state about March 1. 


The temperature of the Gulf of Mexico has great 
influence, affecting all the southern part of the state. 
The cool breezes from the ocean keeps the tem- 
perature down in summer and up in winter. 


The Gulf breeze blows over two-thirds of Texas ten 
months in the year. By constant changes in the air 
it increases evaporation, rendering the nights cool, 
no matter how hot the days. In January and Febru- 
ary the Gulf winds are displaced by the winter mon- 
soons called ‘‘northers.’’ If it were not for these 
‘northers’ coming down from the Canadian country 
the mercury in Texas would not ever go down to the 
freezing point and the southern part of the state 
would be in the orange and banana belt. 


WHAT CAN BE GROWN IN TEXAS 


In the line of cultivated products the eastern 
division of the state will produce, and that abund- 
ently, everything that can be grown in the southland. 
It will produce all the cereals from wheat to rice, but 
owing to the deversity and quality of its soils it is 
especially adapted to fruit and garden truck. 


THE NATURAL WHEAT REGIONS OF TEXAS 


The northern section of the central prairie and the 
northwestern part of the plains are the great wheat 
regions of the state. To the southwest, in the country 
of the Nueces River where the Coast belt, the prairie 
and the plains merge into a triangle, south of San 
Antonio, is a section seccnd only to eastern Texas, in 
its adaptation to fruit culture and the production of 
garden vegetables. 


The Coast country is the natural home of rice and 
Sugar cane. In the central prairie zone, while evefy- 
thing known to mixed farming will do well, cotton 
and corn are at present the staple products. 


The western plains while merely given to cattle 
ranges are being gradually thrown open for farming 
purposes, the ordinary field crop of wheat, corn, 
broom corn, cotton and such crops being raised to 
advantage. 


CROPS ADAPTED TO TEXAS 


Among crops adapted to the soil and climate of 
Texas, cotton is a product admirably adapted to the 
climate, soil and labor conditions of the south. The 
yield is reasonably certain and the market constant. 


The establishment of factories in various parts of 
the state for the manufacture of the cotton into 
clothes will soon make a home market that will 
greatly benefit this industry. 


While Texas is not a wheat state there are 
26,000,000 acres in the state that will give good wheat 
and-as time passes it is probable that more and more 
winter wheat will be sown as the crops mature early 
and escapes the dry hot weather of July. 


THE FRUIT BELT OF TEXAS 


The fruit belt of Texas extends from the south- 
west to the northeast across the state. It is now 
definitely known that peaches, apples, pears and 
plums, among the larger fruits, and grapes, straw- 
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blackberries and dewberries, 


berries, 
smaller fruits, will flourish in eastern Texas. 
been demonstrated also that peaches, apricots, figs, 
plums and all the smaller fruits, are indigenous to 
the soil and climate of the southwestern part of the 
state. 

It should not be understood that these are not the 


among ‘the 
It has 


only regions in Texas where fruit raising can be 
profitably conducted. Orchards are everywhere 
throughout the state and time will reveal by experi- 
ment later how widely the fruit and early vegetable 
zones may be extended. 


We could greatly extend this article on the 
advantage of truck growing on the Gulf coast of 
Texas. The Trish potato is planted here in February 
and matures in May. The second crop, the same year 
on the same land is planted in July and matures in 
November. The yield is from 100 to 250 bushels to 
he acre. 


PRICES OF EARLY VEGETABLES 

The Texas grower counts upon $1.00 per bushel for 
his first crop. 

Southwestern Texas is the home of the cabbage. 
It is a winter vegetable and in the mild climate of 
the state it is planted in November and is ready for 
market in mid-winter. The yield is immense. 


The profits on cantaloupes and melons run from $100 
to $250 per acre. On onions the profits have some- 
times run as high as $800 per acre. The Texas Ber- 
mudas stand very high in the market. 


Much ean be said of the great outlook for Texas in 
many respects. With 400 miles of Coast line on the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Red River on the north border 
navigable for G00 miles, the project is being consid- 
ties, and with the Rio Grande on the western border 
navigable for 600 miles, the project is being consid- 
ered of constructing the Intercoastal Canal extending 
from the Rio Grande River at Brownsville to Don- 
aldsonville, on the Mississippi River north of New 
Orleans. This canal between 600 and 700 miles long. 


THIS INTERCOASTAL CANAL 


will unite the bays, lagoons and bayous which lie 
along the coast. This proposed waterway is to be 60 
feet wide and nine feet deep, being of sufficient size 
for use by the most of the Mississippi River steam- 
ers. 

A part of the improved water way system is to 
make the Brazos River navigable for 500 miles up to 
Waco, in Lennan County, the Trinity River navigable 
for 600 miles up to Dallas, in Dallas County, the 
Colorado River and others, giving in all, with the 
connections on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, some 8,000 miles of waterway, the steamers 
on which can penetrate 500 and 600 miles up into 
the interior of Texag) To appreciate the magnitude 
of the undeveloped resources of this state it is only 
necessary to study statistics for a little time. 


IMMENSE POSSIBILITIES 


In 1890 there was raised 78,000 pounds of rice 
along this proposed canal. In 1900 it was 800,000 
pounds, and in 1903 the product was 400,000,000 
pounds, valued at $7,500,000. This means only about 
400,000 acres of rice land in cultivation, whereas 
between the Rio Grande and Sabine Lake there are 
4,000,000 acres of rice land, one-half of which in 
cultivation would yield $75,000,000 annually. 


STANDING TIMBER IN TEXAS 


The thickly standing timber in the state covels an 
area of 36,000 square miles—an area equal to the 
state of Indiana. About two-thirds of this area is 
covered with pine and hardwood forests spread over 
the balance. 


The rivers that extend northward into the interior 
of the state will bring out this lumber to the Inter- 
coastal Canal to be distributed, it is expected, by 
that canal system to all parts of the country. But 
the people of Texas say why ship the hardwoods 
away? Why not work it into every description of 
wooden ware—furniture, interior building, ete.? The 
state is waiting for incoming factories to work up 
the hardwoods. 


TEXAS IS YET YOUNG 


It must be remembered that Texas is yet young 
and its possibilities but dimly comprehended. It 
was only in 1889 that the first petroleum oil wells 
began to bring revenue to the state by an output of 
48 barrels of oil. In 1905 the production was 28,- 
136,189 barrels, being one-fifth of the total produc- 
tion in the United States, and comes from wells in 
several different counties. 
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It is only a short time ago when it was discovered 
that artesian wells would flow water. There are 
now some 10,000 square miles of artesian well area, 
and more being found where sinking a well from 650 
feet to 1,100 feet in depth will flow water at the rate 
of from 100 to 1,100 gailons an hour. 


THE REGION FOR GROWING SUGAR CANE 


Millions of acres in Texas are adapted to the 
growth of sugar cane, and this industry will assume 
jarge importance in this state. 


While immigration is rapidly pouring into Texas, 
lands yet remain very cheap in price. In the central 
prairie region—a section well settled and with a soil 
that cannot be duplicated, except in certain portions 
of the Mississippi Valley,—improved lands can be 
bought for from $15 to $50 per acre, and unimproved 
land can be had from $6 to $30 per acre, according to 
location in reference to water and rail transporta- 
tion. 


PRICES IN EASTERN TEXAS 


In the eastern part of the state, that part which 
has been settled more than a century—the pic- 
turesque, and perhaps the most fertile part of the 
state, land can be bought for from $3 to $20 per 
acre according to improvements. 


There are tracts of cut-over timber land and pas- 
ture land that can be bought at $2 per acre, and that 
in several portions of the state. There are fruit and 
truck farms which yield an income equal to 100 per 
cent on a land valuation of $100, while the land 
within two miles can be bought for $6 an acre. 


Farms that are paying an income on a capitaliza- 
tion of $50 per acre have for neighbors farms that 
can be bought for $12 per acre. This condition can- 
not long remain. The steady stream of immigration 
will adjust prices to values in a very few years. Un- 
occupied land is always worthless. <A _ speculative 
value may attract to it for a time, but in the end it 
becomes a burden unless it is occupied and made to 
contribute through cultivation. 


LOOK UP THE TRUCK BUSINESS 


The land seeker going into Texas should look up 
the truck business. A great change has been made 
and remarkable advancement has been made in the 
truck industry within the last few years. Several 
causes combine to produce this. Among these is 
an educated appetite which calls for peck vege- 
tables, and ripe fruit in mid-winter to be delivered in 
all the great markets of the north. The establish- 
ment of the refrigerator car, fast train service and 
the manufacture of ice in the warm climates, where 
truck can be grown. 


KNOWLEDGE OF HOW TO GROW AND SHIP 


Added to this, knowledge has been acquired as to 
how to best grow, pack and ship. Experience las 
taught what will sell best, how shippers can combine 
and co-operate. The railroads, in the meantime, de- 
sirous of upbuilding the business, have so arranged 
their schedules of time in fast shipment as to greatly 
facilitate the trucking business. ; 


PIONEER STATES IN EARLY SHIPMENT TO 
NORTHERN MARKETS. 


It is not generally understood that the advance 
made in shipping of early fruits and vegetables has 
been wholly built up within a brief time. Virginia 
sent a car of garden truck to the New York market. 
May 26, 1885. South Carolina followed with a con- 
signment April 12, 1888. A carload of oranges went 
forward to New York from Florida in 1888. GCali- 
fornia has been shipping oranges since 1886 in re- 
frigerator cars, 

The early fruit and truck business, begun only so 
short a time ago, now employs thousands of men, 
women and children, and will expand. Closely fol- 
lowing the early shipment of fruits and vegetables 
comes the canning of surplus products, a business 
which is now giving employment to tens of thousands 
of workmen in the United States. 

The steady growth of all this comparatively new 
and rapidly growing industry forecasts the fact that 
there will be a steadily increasing demand for the 
land situated in a climate and on a soil that will per- 


Condensed Important Facts Relating to the State. 


Dimensions. Extreme length of state, north to 
south, 620 miles; extreme width, east to west, 760 
miles. Area, 265,780 square miles. 

Climate. Pure, temperate and healthful summer 


heat, relieved by breeze from the Gulf. Winters mild 
and invigorating. Climate of the Gulf Coast semi- 
tropical. The eastern part rainy, the middle moder- 
ate, the southwestern portion dry. Corn is planted 
in February and harvested in July. Average annual 
temperature, for the state, 69.29; January, El Paso, 
44; July, 82. Warmest, 113; coldest, 5 below. Yearly 
rainfall, 9.3 inches. Brownsville, January tempera- 
ture, 57; July, 84. Extremes: Warmest, 102; coldest, 
18 above. Yearly rainfall, 36.9 inches. Palestine, 
Anderson County: January temperature, 43; July, 
82. Extremes, warmest, 104; coldest, 6 below. Yearly 
rainfall, 46.5 inches. 


Altitude. The highest point in the state, Chanate 


mit the growth of that which will supply that 
demand, 

Peak, in the Guadaloupe Mountains, in El Paso 
County, 7,730 feet. 


History. La Salle, French explorer, erected a fort 
at Matagorda Bay in 1687; the country settled by the 
Spaniards and several missions established in 1715. 
Territory claimed by both Spaniards and French at 
time of Louisiana purchase in 1808. Settlements 
made and attempts to wrest it from Spain 1806-1816. 
In one battle 2,500 Mexicans and Americans killed 
1813. Declared its’ independence of Spain and with 
Coahuila formed State of Mexico, 1827. Seceded 
from Mexico, 1836. Santa Ana invaded Texas, in- 
vested the Alamo, a fort near San Antonio, and put 
its garrison to the sword. The Mexican army routed; 
the state declared independent, and its independence 
acknowledged by: the United States in 1887. Was 
annexed to the United States in 1846. Mexico, which 
had never recognized the independence of Texas, 
invaded the state, which caused the Mexican War of 
1846-1848. Seceded in 1861 and re-admitted in 1870. 


OTHER FEATURES OF INTEREST. 


If space permitted we could dilate on many 


advantages offered the 


area of territory, 


bordering the Rio Grande. 


spanning for 
the Gulf of Mexico and for eight hundred 


other 

land-seeker in this great 
four hundred miles 

miles 
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UTAH 


STATE AND THE 27 COUNTIES OF UTAH 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
UTAH COUNTIES 


Lo- 

ca- COUNTIES Pop. 

tion 1910 | 
1..... Box Elder. .13,894 i 
Disvsheste, sia; e Cache. .23,062 a 
ee Mtexets ite) ots Rich.. 1.883 ol 
ahs 3 AES Weber. .35,179 ra 
Bee iietneievsc Davis. .10,191 -se. —9 
cigs wise Morgan.. 2,467 
“eS coos Summit.. 8,200 

Sitar cvchesetehe Tooele... %7,924 
9..... Salt Lake.131,426 

10. ... Utah. .37,942 


11...... Wasatch.. 8,920 
12.......... Uinta.. 7,050 


Seer eeee. aluab Os 02 
2: US ee Sanpete. .16,704 
lbs Slovate rece es Carbon... 8,624 
AG ieerie Millard... 6,118 
i lly (ees a Sevier... 9,775 
a ee Emery.. 6,750 
eas aaae Grand... 1,595 
20 Beaver.. 4,717 
eid Solel s)<reisse Piute.. 1,734 
22 Wayne. .1,749 
aeaveraterstslctarale Iron.. 3,933 
24....... Garfield.. 3,660 
25... Washington.. 5,123 
BGhtasines cee Kane... 1,652 
PING So con eel AMER Sir ir! 

MG talletsctetctelsisie 373,351 
UTAH CITIES AND VIL- Sire nets anaes seaienes sion 

LAGES WITH 1910 ~ a theo 
POPULATIONS. 20 i 
a 21 | 22 
Towns Loca. Pop. Pe IO : - 
A 

IN ophoey Ado mao 10.... 496 
MASE re, atale ere), bers Sebo. cul) 


American Fork.10...2,797 
Annabella ....17.... 360 


PATIT OTE) isis 6 ele)e1 17...- 406 
B 
Bear River 
City cine esevdinecs 4605 
KIReaver j).i0. «6° 20...1,899 
Benjamin .....10.... 862 
Bingham 
Canyons en sc > .9...2,811 
Blatne eet iohelones neds ry 
OMGUA Cieraie «isle ano Pad 
BouMtieull fee oe Beemer UTAH CITIES AND VILLAGES WITH 1910 POPULATIONS 
boll Stop Gal ge: ¢ 6 ER 1...3,685 
Brinton. cces 9.... 560] Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Burtner ....... 16.... 250 
D G Honeyville ..... Dee O90 
ee, Deep Creek..... 8... 920 | Garden ‘Gityi).018.«.- 860) |) Hooper) is: ao) ae 4...1,309 
Cannonville ...24....220| Deseret ....... 1652.5.660)| Garfield) )\..2 4c 9.... 520 | Hoytsville Voce. 250 
*Captle * Dalé. 18... 693 | Devils Slide...-/6:.2. $09)1 Garland... ¢sceo8.05 6621 Euumtor eases 10.22: 350 
Castlegate ....15...1,060 | Deweyville .....1.... 204 | Geneva ..... TiTal iif 462 | Huntington |) 1218272. 860 
Castle Rock....7.... 22 Dragon meee 12, 5. .250 | Glendale (.2...26:... 250 | Huntsville, 22.5. eR ciel, 
Cedar City....23...1,705| Draper ........ 9. ::1,066 | Glenwood .....17.:.. 359 | Hurricane ....25.... 250 
Cedar Valley...10.... 220 E Gold Springs. ..23.... 22 Hyde Park. .0. 22s * 689 
Centerfield Later Echo City 7 220 | Goshen ...... O10. 4 a AVON) Elyrum (listers 2. oct ie 
Centerville TaaTiA ee ee Ane 660 | Grantsville ... .8...1,154 
Charleston El ire Saate lista > (hog 17....656 }] Greenriver ....18.... 62 
Chester .....-- aes eR RANE: 18....525) Greenville ... ee --- 209 
Gicleville Tighieainal ey eee 2,28 | crouse Creek ety aineee 
Cinaseren Escalante ..... Fre . 346 | Gunnison ......14.... 950 
Clearfield Eureka ....... ; ta3) 416 H 
Clear Lake ....16.... 560 iN F Harrisville ..... 4. 350 
Cleveland. .....18....520| Fairview ......14...1,218 | *Heber ...... Aik nee} 031 
FC oaliville: | viciees %....9%76]| *Farmington ...5...1,231 | Helper .... 15. "816 
Gollinston <f.... 1....526] Fayette .......14.... 360 | Henefer .. 
Colton * ......--10.... 330| Ferron .......18.... G51 | Henrieville a Sea 
Corinne... ic 1.... 231] Fielding .......1....450 | Herriman ... el Ohare Kanarraville 
GOVE Chie tie 2_°.: 436] *Fillmore .....16...1,202 | Hiawatha .....15... Kean ashy erceieictes 16 
Govotols-ceeee. 24....250]| Forest Dale....9...1,549 | Hinckley . Kaysville 


Croydon! <3... >. G.... 2601 Frisco ........ 201; 6. 620 | Holden’). .3..... TGR Kenilworth 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number _the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Utah Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. |] Towns Loca. Pop. 
PCE Me, bs taiTetei ene oi Datel cal OM PALOTL AG | hein) ic sielee ie einceecOO 
Koosharem ...1%....3820] Mohriland .....18.... 490 
L ty aac ike 
1 esl efalie (erethidle fated peer 
Lake Point.....8.... 200] *Morgan Liat metas 
Lakeshore ....10.... 643] Moroni ........14...1,22: 
Laketown ......3.... 821] Wount i 
MEE VILCHIRY  alsi:e<c:pin sa 2 Pleasant .... 


14... .2,280 


Leamington ... WRK! Gos doceoe Sone MEY 
Ibiciahle SS pic.ao cles 
RCEEDNYD NSF aXiel'w/e,2)'6) 01 N 
Lewiston . IN SEDIOS Me hersctere cs 12.... 509 
PAIKEDEY Veale o 65:3 PICT | sees wes ra So 23759 
MiWGOn, ~e\ec. 3 =e Newhouse .....20. o96 
Wee eiicas IN@WitOne pres = neil Rise = = OLD 
*Logan .... North Ogden....4...1,066 
M “ 12 200 

GESOr fice cs het hooey vais Oak Gity 22... 16%... 250 
Mammoth 2. ..13.. 112621 Gass... 16.221 Bao 
Mammoth €@gden' (os eee 4. .25,580 

Junction ....13....466] Ophir .......... Sas. 
Manila .......12.... 225] Orangeville ...18.... 648 
PEAUENEAS oie) 6) ane «= 14...2,423 | Orderville ....26.... 450 
Mapleton ..... 10.... 534 
MARION Ts, 5 \ctose's ns wee 200 P 
Marysvale ....21....225] *Panguitch ...24...1,388 
Meaytield .....k4.)... 626) Paradise — <.\..)...2. + 620 
Meadow ...... WES 5a SS |) Parasonah 9 2.).(230..) 460 
Wikssaveloprt) TARO rae Price 400M bari=s (City. ct el Uloeeoye Bt 
TEC reer §...1,047 | Park Valley....1.... 250 
Merrie vs sre eres zee, 426) *Parowan %.. 323... 856 
MSOC! | wee 6 wi nice Dee OO MIBE AY SOM: creicierst« LO. . 253972 
WELTON. erece 6 3 Tike Gog iets |MESORS aes teooudc 4.2.6 452 
NEGROES cS is's.c ates 20...1,014 | Peterson ....... Gree 
Millcreek ...... 9...2,306| Pine Valley....25.... 253 
Wineries ctetee cts Scie cleecO leblain ‘Citys ..\....4.. 2,060 
AVERT GATTO S60, 50-8 2.... 353 | Pleasant Grove.10...1,618 
Minersville ....20....591] Pleasant View..4.... 562 
SIO Dr tases. s.e.s.c 19.. 6154 Plymouth ......1.... 250 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
ORAL OM reise oan Deane 4060 Sterling’ a5 500. Tae eee eG. 
PP TICE Mi asic cers <i) 6 15...1,021 | Stockton .......8.... 258 
Promontory ....1..., 206 | Sugarhouse 9...1,526 
Providence 2...1,020 | Sunnyside a arbi!) 
PPTOVO is velsis oie 10...8,926 | Syracuse .......5.... 62 
Provo Bench...10.... 662 ; 

R Taylorville ..... 9.... 550 
UAIUCHE grayetets:cyare ve 26.... 200] Theodore ..... 11.... 366 
*Randolph Avon eLOOo UIE LMIStLe: | voneaae 10.... 228 
FVGOMONG esse il aics odes | enurber "sane ez aucteheneiacs 
HIGHHeTA Ms aotedis eee DDON Tl = Pooele = scone 8...2,753 
Richmond ..... 2...1,562 | Toquerville ...25.... 350 
EU COIEE, siereus «eiche, ae We soe! Tremonton ..... 1.... 303 
Riverdale AMEMUEOM Vs oiele cals mise eee ners 
Riverside IETOPIC! ven eisai 24.... 358 
Riverton 
Robinson i. 
Rockville Uinta vate «04.5.. 229 
Rows Mone Union’ eres sehOsee eo 

e IOP VASO ao 6 20.... 250 
*Saint George..25...1,769 | x i 
Saha Gin aR ae 3..." 280 WAIEN Dopo dssl Pb oon BIA 
Salem) / sie sereeces 10.... 693 Ww 
Sallintamyenie setoe 1%...1,082 | Wales ........14.... 294 
*Salt Lake City Wallsbure, heel Pe b47 

Cea Tal) en Veeder | VU SHIp Mm sianeioe Theres po 

SANT epeeks cle lene ecard SOsiai | AWW SALECHN ers aes) MODES 
Santa Clara ...25.... 808 | Wellington ....15 2,358 


Santaquin ..... 
SCUDLOM Ne clerecstevere 
Seofield .... 


WWIEDET Aicfeletet che ioe Aeaetens 
Wellington ....15....2358 
2 
1 


IWiellsvilleT see; 


SILVeCCitVvalec Loc son ooe! | Willard) caschiae alle eee bso 
WUE Ge aeteyaeciehiebOo) p) WiAlSOs |. cle)isteen 4.... 350 
South Jordan...9.... 760 | Winterquarters.15.... 208 
Spanish Fork. .10...3,464 | Woodland SOC ees 
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UTAH 


Beginnings of Mormonism—Founders of the Sect riven From Point to Point—Death of Joseph Smith— 
Subsequent History of the Mormons. 


In writing history of various States it is interest- 
ing to trace the causes of first settlement of a people 
in any region of the country. 

Sometimes a section of the country is entered by 
pioneers who want a good hunting ground; fre- 
quently by herdsmen who want a large range for 
eattle; sometimes by prospectors in search of precious 
metals; frequently by parties who want more polit- 
ical opportunity, and often by associations who want 
religious freedom. 


Mormonism was, and is, one of the religious cults 
in which the followers want no interference with 
their particular faith. Joseph Smith, the originator 
of this phase of religious belief, impressed his doc- 
trine so firmly upon a sufficient number as to enable 
him to found the church of Latter Day Saints in 
Manchester, N. Y., in 1830. Sidney Rigdon, becoming 
associated with Smith, they went to Independence, 
Mo., and thence to Kirtland, Ohio, where they were 
joined by Brigham Young. 


SMITH RECEIVES A REVELATION 


In 1843 Joseph Smith, who then had one wife, 
received a revelation, he claimed, authorizing polyg- 
amy, which caused dissension in the Mormon ranks, 
In an exposition of Smith and Rigdon, sixteen 
women testified that these leaders had aitempted to 
seduce them under the guise of a revelation from 
heaven. Foster and Lane, who printed this expose, 
had their printing office destroyed by the Mormons 
and were compelled to flee to Carthage, Ill., where 
they obtained warrants for the arrest of Joseph 
Smith and Hyrum Smith, his brother. 

This was in Nauvoo, Ill., where Joseph Smith and 
his followers had built a city, Smith being mayor of 
the town, commander of a military organization and 
president of the church. 


THE SMITHS ARRESTED AND PLACED IN JAIL. 


The warrants obtained by Foster and Lane caused 
the Smiths to be arrested and lodged in the Car- 
thage jail. On the night of their imprisonment a 
mob attacked the jail and imside the building Hyrum 
Smith was shot and killed, and Joseph, having emp- 
tied the contents of his revolver upon the crowd, 


was shot while attempting to escape from a window, 
and fell to the ground dead. 
1843. 

Brigham Young was appointed to the head of the 


This was on June 27, 


church, and in 1847, like the Boers of South Africa, 
who treked hundreds of miles into the interior of 
their country, to be by themselves, the Mormons 
emigrated into the wilds of the Rocky Mountains 
to enjoy their religion unmeclested, and settled in 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


POLYGAMY AFFIRMED BY BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


In 1852, nine years after the alleged revelation to 
Smith, Brigham Young affirmed the revelation au- 
thorizing polygamy, which has been a distinctive 
feature of the Mormon religion until recent years. 

Thus the Mormons, like many another religious 
organization before and since, were land seekers 
from religious zeal. A quiet, industrious people, 
they constructed the beautiful city of Salt Lake 
planted orchards, beautified and improved the whole 
region where they settled, in agricultural conditions, 
and taught western pioneers, many years ago, the 
possibilities and benefits of irrigation. 


UTAH COLONY OF 140 MEN AND 3 WOMEN. 


The claim is made that the advance army of the 
Mormons, who arrived in the Salt Lake Valley, July 
24, 1847, included 140 men and three women. These 
were the people who laid the foundation of a city 
which is today the center of a thriving country of 
over a thousand miles in diameter, 


Salt Lake City, which is situated 4,261 feet above 
sea level, is the metropolis of the inter-mountain 
region. Its more important industries are mining, 
agriculture, horticulture, the manufacture of sugar, 
salt refining, brick making, smelting, the manufac- 
ture of mining and milling machinery, and a dozen 
other branches of business connected with the devel- 
opment and reclamation of the arid West. 


THE STATE YET WAITING FOR SETTLERS. 


By the report sent out from the general land 
office at Washington there were seen to be, July 1, 
1906, over 38,000,000 acres of government land yet 
unappropriated and waiting for homestead settlers, 
in Utah. On a visit to the Government Land Office 
at Salt Lake, it will be seen that there are numerous 
fertile valleys in this state Where large cities can 
and will yet be built up. . 

At the land office here will be learned also con- 
cerning the irrigation project of the Utah Lake, the 
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»Within the city limits, 


Bear Lake project and the Strawberry Valley irri- 
gation project. It is probable that a visit into this 
region will disclose to the land seeker many superior 
openings for investment. See Utah in our depart- 
ment of government irrigation. 

But whether or not it ig decided to make Utah a 
permanent abiding place, a journey to Salt Lake City 
will be exceedingly interesting. The city today, 
which in 1900 had 80,000 population, has a growing 
population, seen in our list cf towns, has 132 miles 
of street railway, streets 132 feet wide, with double 
avenues of trees on each side, between which, at the 
roadside, flow clear streams of rippling water, which 
come down from the melting snows of the Wasatch 
mountains which shelter the city to the east and 
north. 

Four years ago, when we visited the place, there 
were here fifteen banks having aggregate deposits of 
$20,000,000; four daily papers, two morning and two 
evening; a splendid water supply; four big pleasure 
resorts, two theaters, five hospitals, three large, 
modern hotels and numerous smaller ones; three 
natural hot spring baths equipped with plunge pools; 
a delightful public park with free music; many fra- 
ternal, social and intellectual clubs—while, when it 
comes to a climate, for those suffering from pul- 
monary diseases, Salt Lake City offers the weak- 
chested a very elixir of life. Those troubled with 
rheumatism, kidney troubles, and obstinate skin dis- 
eases hold Salt Lake in high esteem after having 
taken a course of the hot curative waters that, 
issue scalding from nature’s 
caldrons in the bowels of the earth. 

The big Mormon Temple, which cost $3,000,000, 
immediately arrests the eyes of the traveler on ar- 
riving here, while the Mormon Tabernacle, seating 
12,000 people, is equally interesting. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


Great Salt Lake is 16 miles from Salt Lake City. 
This lake is supposed to be the last remnant of an 
immense ocean that once spread itself over all this 
region, the supposition being, inasmuch as latterly it 
has been decreasing in size, that ultimately it would 
completely dry up; but for some unexplained cause, 
at this writing, the lake is again filling, and before 
the year is cver may raise a foot or more in height. 

Salt Lake is about 80 miles long and from 30 to 
50 broad. Its area is 3,000 square miles and its 
waters are 22 per cent salt. 

Utah Lake, 40 miles south of Salt Lake, is 25 
miles long and 13 wide, has an area of 130 square 
miles, and is connected by the Jordan River with 
Great Salt Lake. Sevier Lake, in Millard County, 
another large sheet of water, has no outlet but re- 
ceives from the north, Sevier River, 150 miles in 
length. Salt and thermal springs in this region are 
numerous. 


BAD SOIL TO BEGIN WITH. 


The soil of the lowlands of Utah is somewhat 
alkaline, extremely sandy in portions, and very dry. 
Much of it, however, has been reclaimed by irriga- 
tion and rendered profitably productive. 

The precipitation of rain on the highlands is suf- 
ficient for vegetation. The annual average tempera- 
ture in spring is 46.20, in summer 73.57, in winter 
30.88. The average annual rainfall is 15.10 inches. 


THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRY. 


Aside from mining, the principal industry is agri- 
eulture, which is conducted in some ten of the great 
valleys of the state. With the extension of irriga- 
tion the cultivated agricultural area will be propor- 
tionately enlarged. In the meantime the mountains 
and high valleys produce an abundance of nutritious 
grasses, in consequence of which a large live-stock 
industry has been developed. 


PRODUCTIONS OF ONE YEAR IN UTAH. 


Among minerals, and to show the various resources 
the government report of mineral output, 
gives the following in- 


of Utah, 
in one recent average year, 
come: 


Asphaltum stone 
Brick 
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Total mineral income for that one year was $25,- 
980,682, 

For agricultural and manufacturing products the 
list was also large 

It should be borne in mind that Utah is compara- 
tively a young state yet, has been isolated from the 
great thoroughfares of travel, has, at the 1900 cen- 
sus, only 3.4 persons to the square mile, has had 
religious prejudice to overcome and an arid climate 
to contend with, yet, in spite of all this, as shown 
by statistics of one year, is in a highly prosperous 
condition with an excellent outlook for the future. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 


Altitude.—Highest in Utah, Mt. Emmons in the 
Uinta Mountains, in Wasatch Co., 18,694 feet. 

Climate.—Winters usually mild. Summers dry and 
warm, rainfall scanty. Range of temperature be- 
tween summer and winter and day and night often 
very great. At Salt Lake City, average January 


temperature, 28 above zero; July, 76. Extremes, 
warmest, 102; coldest, 20 below zero. Yearly rain- 
fall, 16.2 inches. 


Dimensions,—Extreme length, north and south, 345 
miles; width, 275 miles, east and west. Area of the 
state, 84,970 miles. ; 

History. — First explored by the Spaniards about 
1540; settled by the Mormons in 1847, who called 
the region Deseret, and application was made in 
1862 for admission of the territory under the name 
“State of Deseret.’’” The application was refused. 
The Edmunds bill passed in 1882 for the suppression 
of polygamy and disfranchising polygamous Mor- 
mons met with stubborn resistance and was followed 
by a bill in 1887 restricting the suffrage and escheat- 
ing a large amount of Mormon property, real and 
personal. This led the Mormons in 1890 to pledge 
themselves to discontinue the practice of polygamy. 
After a full agreement to obey the laws of Congress 
Noe oes admitted to the Union as a State, January 

San Juan County occupies the southeastern corner 
of the State, with Monticello the county seat. It is 
triangular in shape, the extremes being 100 milcs 
north and south and 125 miles east and west. The 
Colorado River forms the west line, and the whole 
region is desert and mountainous and far from rail- 
roads. Agriculture is confined to a few small re- 
claimed areas. There is some stock growing and 
some mining, the latter being in the prospecting 
stage. Some gold has been discovered in quartz 
and a number of placers have been found; but up 
to this time, mining has not taken on much impor- 
tance. The belief prevails that the region will ulti- 
mately produce much copper and gold; but investi 
gation has not yet made this certain. Assessed 
valuation, 1910, $533,475, which includes live stock 
at $384,700, representing three-fifths of the _ total 
property of the county. The population is 2,377. 

The principal water courses are the San Juan and 
Colorado Rivers. These, with several of their trib- 
utaries, furnish Water for a limited irrigated area, 
The Navajo Indian Reservation occupies the south- 
east corner of the county. The region of the San 
Juan is wild and picturesque and only partially ex- 
plored. It contains many interesting topographical 
features, among which are the Canon of the Colo- 
rado, the great Natural Bridges, and many monu- 
ments of stone that have resisted the erosion of the 
centuries. Much effort is being made to have the 
Government set apart portions particularly weird 
and picturesque as a National Park, and the prom- 
ise is that this will ultimately be done. The region 
is now probably the least known of any portion of 
the West and every year something new and inter- 
esting in Nature is being discovered there. Oil 
seepages along the San Juan River have been known 
for years, and thirty drilling rigs were in operation 
January, 1910, and two wells have been opened with 
a iow of thirty-five gallons to 200 barrels each per 
day. The oil has a paraffine base and the indico- 
tious are now that the San Juan region is likely to 
ultimately become a considerable producer of petro- 
leum products. Early in 1911, the development of 
the San Juan oil fields was being carried on at a 
rapid rate, the monthly expenditures being at least 
$30,000. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


The Great Salt Lake is counted one of the marvels 
of creation, and much has been the speculation as 
to its origin. There is no mystery about that, how- 
ever. It is all that is left of old Lake Bonneville— 
the prehistoric sea that once washed over the greater 
portion of Utah and engraved upon the mountain 
sides three distinct lines as records of its ancient 
levels. In a book entitled ‘Lake Bonneville,’? which 
may be obtained from the Department of the In- 


terior, Mr. Gilbert, of the United States Geological 
Survey, has elaborately discussed this old sea and its 
geology. 

The principal valleys of Utah were once covered 
by the waters of Lake Bonneville, and the moun- 
tains in the broken ranges about the center of the 
State were islands on its surface. Geology points 
out that one primordial day Lake Bonneville broke 
through the mountain barriers on the north and 
carving out Bear River Canon, emptied into the 
ocean by way of the Snake and Columbia Rivers. 
After that, another and much lower shore line, still 
to be plainly seen, was carved out on the mountains 
by the chisels of the waves, and from that line the 
old lake has been coaxed down by evaporation 
through the centuries, until the present levels of the 
Great Salt Lake were reached. Every now and 
then alarmists threaten Utah with a loss of its dead 
sea. But there is no great fear of that. The 
lake rises and falls as the region is affected by wet 
and dry cycles. In 1848 John C. Fremont drove 
to Antelope Island over dry sand. In 1868 eight 
miles of water divided the island from the shore. 
And thus does the lake reflect wet and dry extremes. 

About 1903 the waters were at low ebb, but since 
then the rains have been plentiful and the water 
line has steadily moved outward until Saltair 
Beach, which five years ago was 2,000 feet without 
the water line, is now 4,000 feet from shore. 

The lake has several inlets, but no outlets. It 
is about seven times the area of the Dead Sea of 
Palestine and carries about the same percentage 
of salt, which varies from 19 to 22 per cent, accord- 
ing to the season of the year. The waters are 
green-hued and so buoyant that the bather floats 
without effort upon their surface. The theory is 
that Lake Bonneville carried about the percentage 
of salt of the oceans, and that gradual concentra- 
tion by the process of evaporation is responsible 
for the extreme density of the present lake. 

The first mention of the lake was by Baron La 
Honton, who, according to vague tradition, visited 
it in 1689, and afterwards told strange tales of 
bearded men who lived in powerful cities on its 
shores and navigated its waters in boats 130 feet 
long. 

Father Escalante reached Utah Lake in 1776 and 
was told by the Indians of another and larger lake 
to the north—the waters of which were ‘noxious 
and extremely salt, producing an itching sensation 
in the moistened part.” 

Mr. Miller of the Astor Party saw the lake in 
1820, and in the same year Prevost trapped along 
its tributary streams. The credit is, however, gen- 
erally given to Jim Bridger for the discovery of 
the lake. His first view of it was in 1824 from 
the mouth of Bear River, and the accounts he gave 
of it were the first to contain accurate information. 
In 1826 four trappers sailed around it in hide 
canoes, searching for beaver. About 1831 or 1832 
Captain Bonneville examined the region and wrote 
an account of the lake, whereupon Washington 
Irving gave it the name of Lake Bonneville, which 
it bore until 18438, when John C. Fremont, Kit 
Carson, and others explored it, fixed the latitude 
and longitude, and gave it its present name. Then 
came the Mormons in 1847 and founded Salt Lake 
City, since which time much has been written and 
said of the water-wonder. The accepted area of 
the lake is about 2,500 square miles, and _ its 
greatest depth is about thirty-three feet. Nothing 
lives in it except a shrimp no larger than the head 
of a pin; but thousands of sea-gulls sport on its 
waves and have one of its eight mountain islands 
as a breeding place. Ordinarily the lake is placid; 
but it is subject to sudden storms which lash it 
into fury, and then bathing and boating are diffi- 
cult and dangerous. 

The pleasure of a bath in the lake cannot be 
described. Those who visit it for that purpose 
number nearly one-half million a year. The buoy- 
ant waters bear the bather upon the surface and 
the bath is exhilarating and healthful. Regular 
bathing in the evening, followed by early retiring, 
will overcome insomnia, and because of _ that, 
nervous and overworked people there in 
great numbers, 

The sunsets over the lake are gorgeous beyond 
description. These reach perfection in the summer 
season and are especially vivid when the clouds 
are massed in the west. Then the sky is aflame 
with every color of conflagration, and the cloud 
eastles are bordered with gold and dyed with all 
the tints of rose and purple. The mountains, 
valley, and lake take on the reflection and are 
suffused with a splendor—a delirium of dyes that 
the brushes and the paint pots of all the world 
could never produce. These startling effects are 
attributed by artists to the influence of the sun- 
light upon the saline element in the atmosphere, 

The lake has a marked effect upon the climate 


resort 
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of the immediate region. It tempers the extremes 
of winter and summer for a hundred miles around 
and gives a delightful softness and a faint saline 
taste to the air. 

_ Saltair Beach is the principal »leasure resort. It 
is eleven miles from Salt Lake City and is reached 
by steam road. The patronage of this resort is 
generous and the facilities for enjoyment there 
are numerous. The anticipated improvements for 
the near future are a trolley line from Salt Lake, 
a large hotel, and a sea-wall to control the inflow 
of the water and make the shore available for the 
location of summer cottages. An automobile speed- 
way from Salt Lake City is also in contemplation, 
and the tract of level plain between the city and 
the resort is a popular and well adapted field for 
aviation. 

Saltair Beach pavilion is said to be the largest 
for bathing purposes in the world. It stands over 
the waves 4,000 feet from the shore and is of 
Moorish design. The pavilion and other structures 
represent an expenditure to date of $550,000. The 
pavilion proper is 1,200 feet long and its extreme 
width 365 feet. The main tower rises 130 feet. 
Trains reach it upon piling and passengers are 
received at the grand entrance. All the pleasures 
usually found at bathing resorts .are offered at 
Saltair. There is an interesting Midway, an ample 
space for basket luncheons which are very popular, 
a ship-restaurant of mammoth proportions, and a 
large hippodrome for summer opera, and the pre- 
sentation of spectacular attractions. 

The dancing pavilion on the upper floor is 140 
by 150 feet and will accommodate 1,000 couples. 
Arched over this is a roof similar to that of the 
Mormon ‘Tabernacle. The pavilion is  crescent- 
shaped and the horns of the crescent carry more 
than 1,000 dressing-rooms provided with stationary 
wash-stands and shower-baths, Convenient access 
to the water is had from these rooms. 

Saltair at night presents a magnificent sight and 
is distinctly visible from the higher portions of 
Salt Lake City. 


SOLID SALT SEA, 


One of the most curious illustrations of nature- 
work in Utah is the solid sea which lies between 
the south shore of the lake and the Deep Creek 
Mountains, Access to this remarkable spectacle 
has, until recently, been made difficult by the for- 
bidding barriers of the Great American Desert, 
which surrounds it on three sides. Now, however, 
it is crossed by a railroad and is only a three-hour 
rail ride from Salt Lake City. The salt area is 
twelve miles wide by thirty miles long, and was 
formed by wind-driven waves from the Great Salt 
Lake, which little by little deposited their saline 
contents over the low levels of the desert. There 
is not an undulation upon it—not a sign of vegeta- 
tion. It is just a great level, glittering white 
expanse. Engineers compute its salt contents to 
be about 380,000,000 car-loads—enough to salt the 
nation for some time to come after all other sup- 
plies are exhausted. The salt is almost pure and 
has an average depth of twelve feet. From a com- 
mercial viewpoint its value is almost incalculable 
and some time it will be a tremendous endowment 
for the University of Utah, which received it from 
the Government under the terms of the Utah 
Enabling Act. The wonders of the mirages of the 
desert are here intensified. Probably no other por- 
tion of the world can produce sucn marvelous 
imagery aS may be seen every summer day under 
the blistering sun. In the heated air are exaggera- 
tions of every object upon the surface; the tum- 
bleweed blown in from the desert, the carcasses of 
animals that have strayed too far from shore and 
perished from thirst, are all reflected in the mirrors 
of the air, and imagination may easily give the 
presentations forms that range all the way from 
the domes and turrets of an oriental city, to the 
commonest object of every-day life. And the sea 
itself is so duplicated around these creations that 
they seem to be afloat on vast areas of living 
waters. 


OTHER LAKES AND RESORTS. 


Utah Lake is a fresh water body in Utah County 
with an area of about 125 square miles. It is 
convenient to the town of Provo and is much used 
as a pleasure resort and for fishing and shooting. 
The waters have been stocked by the State with 
black-bass, whitefish, and other food fishes, and 
are drawn upon daily during the open season by 
professional fishermen for the markets. Hook and 
line fishing for bass in this lake is a favorite 
alsusement and myriads of wild ducks feed about 
its shores and furnish shooting for a number of 
gun clubs. 
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VERMONT 


STATE AND THE 14 COUNTIES OF VERMONT 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
VERMONT COUNTIES 
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Cities and Villages of Vermont with 1910 Populations 
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GOReEHEOID | s, aieisie) sie j cane 
Grand Isle...... 1 <sGG 
Graniteville ....8.... 42% 
SFANVINIE 266. oe Dives G44 
Green River....14 56% 


Greensboro .....3.... 290 
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Groton 
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Towns Loca. Pop. , 
Londenderry ..14.... 462 
WO WElIRR re <is)2/ele = 3..-. 202, 
Lower Cabot....8.... 250, 
THTAOW! os elec cele slOek 
Lunenburg .....4.... 290 
Lunenburg 
SSUAIEYORIIS ere fatsrclt 


Oa 
cr 
r~) 
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Lyndon 
Lyndon Center..%.. 259 
Lyndonville ... ais ach 573 


M 

McIndoe Falis...%7.... 406 
*Manchester ..13.... 478 
Manchester 

Center acedd.cce 602 
Manchester 

ADO OE nucinic state WS... 3 405) 
Marlboro .-14.... 468 
Marshfield .....8...1,026 


Mechanicsville..11.... 620 


Mendon ..... Mili ly poe Bit 
*Middlebury ...9...1,866 
Middletown 
Springs sree 640 
VETO Maire eyrctiaatee 5.... 634 
Monkton! © i. « Decree OL: 
Montgomery ...2.... 950 
Montgomery 
CWenileriectarr. Rardin on LEY 
Montpelier 
(capital) .....8...%,856 
Moretown ...... 8.... 902 
Morristown .....6.... 290 
Morrisville ..... 6...1,445 
Mount Holly...11l.... 320 


N 
INGWanks eis acto srdic e's DOS 
Newbury ...... 


Newbury 

Genter. <\<k1. -10.... 490 
New Haven .-9...1,107 
New Haven 

Wilh 6 Soom OmreUB acer nL 


*Newport ......3...2,048 
North 

Bennington ..13.... 663 
Northboro .....10.... 390 


North 

Clarendon ...11.... 250 
North 

(Ghenerioobal Fi aHeis5 gan 
North Danville. .7... 
North Duxbury..8.... 
North Ferrisburg9.... 201 
Northfield .. 4,918 
Northfield Falls.8....°206 
*North Hero....1.... 790 


North Hyde 
Diairicuie cpacisle ss Ok lere st oe. 


North 

Montpelier ...8.... 461 
North Pownal..13.... 826 
North 

Shrewsbury .11.... 422 
North 

Springfield ..12.... 432 
North Thetford.10.... 336 
INOMCh, TROY essai ce ed 
North 

Tunbridge ...10.... 596 
North 

Williston ..<.-5.... 676 
Norwich -..e12...1,103 

oO 
Orange” 4) ccc. .10.... 530 
Orleans aso anece Boosts 
OEwelliicssinwcie 79s 008850 
P 

HE-ATALOTI © elcrevaielierers 9.... 409 
/Passumpsic bcos 2D0 
[Pawlet Books Sy eaahe ils joa tpl 
leedetiam: = .1./..0.. wow 390 


Marsfield in La Moule 


Climate—Healthful, winters long, snows deep con- 


siderably and 
zero. 
above zero; 
is 19 above; July 71. 
est, 25 

Dimensions——Length 
miles; width 35 
Area 90 square miles. 


Island Pond. 1G. 
Isle La Motte... os OK 
J 
Jacksonville ..14.... 212 
| 
! 
| 


Extremes: 
below: yearly rainfall 


sometimes the mercury goes below 
The average annual temperature is 45 degrees 
average annual temperature in January 


warmest, 97; cold- 
28.8 inches. 
from north to south, 155 


to 85 miles,from east to west. 
Over 100° miles of fr ontage on 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Perkinsville Pek einiai ca OOS 
TAURI aes erase hs 13. 373 
Pittstield) \.)2..! ore oD 
FItteiOre: ss... La. eee 
Pittsford Mills.11.... 409 
Plaintielay fs. 00- Soe 341 
T2lgoavoohal = heen 1Z.... 200 
Plymouth 

Uintioniieian «eis 12 . 346 
Post Mills..... 10 . 350 
Poultney Pe li | 2,706 
oye ly 6 ogers.cn 13...1,036 
PPT ORLOL tateta es ee 11... .2,756 
Proctorsville Ud oars 
PP AMEY Cyan) ave fer steven. 14.... 894 
Quechee ...... 12.... 306 
Randolph ..... 10...2,466 
Randolph 

Wenter Wisc... 10.... 200 
Readsboro .....13.... 864 
RICHTOLG os clerks eee 
VICI MAO: fe rclers oe DEE 857 
Richvillee 7s ....2 +e oF 236 
TRACOM Deneve evsere ae Ceo or) 
Rochester .....12...1,250 
IEVORID UNG Veu oteiedeystey= Sane ke, 
Royalton ..... Wee 32% 
FEUD OT Bite) ciccc iste oc os» - 2° 400 
FiRUtlanas) jee eke 11. .138,546 


Ryegate eee Ona soe 220 


*Saint Albans...2...6,239 
*Saint 

Johnsbury ...%...6,693 
Saint Johns- . 

bury Center...%3.... 303 
Salisbury)... .<.-9s~. «(692 
Sandgate ..... 13. 482 
Saxtons River..14.. Ba 409 
Sharon mact ciail oretcrere he OD 
Sheieldy 26 occ OPE. 
Shelburn .......5...1,202 
SHEIGON 0's so ccee eis od 062 
Sherburne ....11.... 302 
Shoreham Bpoeoon! e315} 
South Barre....8.... 309 


South Cabot....8.... 250 
South Dorset... 
South Hero..... 1...1,106 
South Lincoln...9.... 201 
South 
Londonderry .14.... 561 
South Lunenburg. . --- 490 
South Newbury.10.... 225 
South Peacham.’7%. 
South Pomfret.12.. aa0 +577 
South Royalton,.12...1,120 
South Ryegate..7%.... 650 


South 
Shaftsbury ..13...1,726 
... 803 


South 
Starksboro ...9. 
South Stafford.10.... 590 
South 
Wallingford .11.... 220 
Springfield .. 12 Riots 250 
Stamford .....13 
Stannard 
Starksboro .....9 
Stockbridge ... 


SPOW.C) Sie rcictelercaOleie ol O09. 
Strafford ......10.... 520 
Stratton: <5 00s 14 vee SOL 
Sudbury Siobeie ih Mictaveten Ae: 
Sunderland spl Dierolete OLS 
SRILEOD Miteiete everatente %.... 694 
Swanton ...... +B ee 00,495 
Taftsville ..... 12.... 336 
ERE AKO S Graridtra De 5.... 250 
Thetford Content Saree 
Tinmouth eth eee: 


Lake Champlain. 


Towns Loca. Pop. 

Topsham sakes Lee ede) 
Townshend aA harere ne) 
Tunbridge eR SL 


Underhill 
Underhill Geneon 


.. 840 
o2- 226 


U 

Mergennes! ..d.../. 9... 1,453 
Vershire eel oe 
Waitsfield ..... Se 760 
Waits River. Rig «-. 200 
Wialdien! Chics eae q 364 
Wallingford . “id: atk 102 
Wiathanme Sesser 264 
Wardsboro .. Pa «ee 300 
WAT ROT oso) 5 evsharene Cie ode thra0 
Washington ...10 795 
Wiaiterbury, ce .Se en ecolO 
Waterbury 

Center Baws. eS one Do G 
Waterford .....4%:... 505 
Waterville ..... eens Ee 
Well St cmisteretes 11.... 606 
Wells River....10.... 865 
West Barnet. Ate 302 
West Berkshire. eile oO 
West Berlin......8.2.- 5121 
West Bolton:. > ss oe 210 
West 

Brattleboro .14.... 560 
West 

Bridgewater .12.... 390 
West Brookfield10.... 390 
West Burke? ....3icc. Go6 
West 

Charleston ...3.... 625 
West Danville...%7.... 426 
West Derby..... 3...1,109 
West Dover....14.... 320 
West 

Dummerston.14.... 350 
West Fairlee...10.... 539 
Westford) ees. 5. -. 862 
West Georgia. eee 200 
West Glover. 3 --- 200 
West Halifax. 14; +. 430 
West Hartfordl2. 466 
West Haven...11.... 855 
Westminster ..14.... 845 
Westminster 

Station .-..14.... 200 
Westminster 

RESEM <fra seine 14.... 250 

IWiEStOM) Tait ioteys Lee eo 
West Pawlet...11.... 936 
West Rupert...13.... 306 
West Rutland..11...3,427 
West Salisbury..9.... 336 
West Topsham.10.... 562 
West 

Wardsboro ..14.... 237 
Weybridge .....9.... 518 
Wheelock ......%3.... 467 
White River 

Junction ....12...2,309 
WTR 2% ioe Qn. BOL 
Whitingham ..14.... 302 
Wid Oeriiacia scien 12.... 302 
Williamstown .10...1,610 
Williamsville 14.... 420 
Williston Ais cotael5 250 
Williston 

SEatLON) Gecipierse Dele OG 
Wilmington ...14...1,221 
IWanid hams ere ok 4 a nea 
Windsor ......12...1,656 
Winooski ......5...4,52 
WWOICOEEY -F..0njee nc Os oo 
Woodbury 2.5.2.8: -.5 762 
Woodford ..... AD ere eee. 
*Woodstock ...12...2,066 
Worcester loool ORE 


YDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO THE STATE 
Mt. 


The state is noted for its scenery 


and many summer resorts, being in general descrip- 


tion very much like 


History—Visited by Champlain 


tween 1665 and 1691. 
Lake Champlain. 


New Hampshire. 
in 1609 and be- 
The French erected forts on 
Immigrants from Massachusetts 


erected Fort Dummer near site of Brattleboro, 1724. 


“Green Mountain Boys’’ 
prominent in the war 


constitution adopted 1777; 


1870. 
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under 
of the revolution. 


Ethan Allen were 
First state 


last constitution adopted 
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VERMONT 


A Picturesque Region of Charming Resorts, Running Brooks, Fine Apple Orchards, Maple Sugar Groves, 
Large Woodpiles, Skating and Good Sleighing. 


In Home Comforts Like Its Sister State of New Hampshire. 


For Winter Comforts Nearly the Same 


Description May Be Applied. 


For several generations the trend of emigration 
has been westward. No matter how savage the In- 
diens, how filled the country might be with thieves 
and cut-throats, how filled the soil might be with 
alkali, how dry the climate or sandy the desert— 
“To the West, to the West’’ has been steadily the 
cry, until the young men of many a prosperous town 
in the Bast have been induced to leave good homes 
where it would have been much to their advantage 
had they remained. 

In a certain sense this has been all right. Begin- 
ning in a bleak New England region, where land had 
to be cleared of timber, stones to be picked and roads 
to be opened after snow storms, it was natural that 
enterprising youth should seek another clime in 
which to get a living. 

And so the multitude has pressed to the westward 
and taken along the sturdy New England boys. That 
is all well. It was necessary that the West should 
be settled. It has been and it is. Now comes a 
period for reflection. Conditions have changed. 

That old Vermont farm that used to seem so far 
back has seemingly been moved right to the front. 
The daily paper, with all the news of the world, is 
brought to the farm every day. The telephone that 
reaches out to the nearby village store, permits a 
conversation with all the neighbors for miles around 
and all the old acquaintances in Boston, New York, 
and other metropolitan cities. That road that used 
to seem so long has been shortened by the recently 
introduced automobile, and the multitude of people 
from the city who come out so quickly, and so 
easily, fill the old house with gaiety that the old 
times Knew nothing about. 


DID NOT KNOW ITS BEAUTIES IN OUR YOUTH 


How delightful is the old farm today! That 
winding, rapid running brook—just a few rods 
away—it used to be a river when we were on the 
old farm, full of speckled trout as it is today. 
And those brooks that come jumping down the 
hillside with some of their sparkling water running 
into the kitchen—all day and all night—clear, 
bright, fresh water and no water tax to pay, and 
no notice from the health authorities advising that 
we boil the water to destroy the germs. 


MANY WAYS OF MAKING MONEY 

Sit down upon the broad porch here and con- 
template. There is a maple sugar orchard on the 
place that will give an excellent revenue annually 
from real genuine ‘‘Vermont maple sugar.” 

There is a bee house where the bees go out, 
come in and deposit the sweets which they gather 
far up the mountain side. They want only enough 
of their honey to carry them through to another 


year. They will give the balance away and will 
be glad if we get a goodly sum for the honey 
we sell. 


There is a strawberry field adjoining the kitchen 
garden, from which the children of the nearby 
town pick for us many dollars’ worth of berries 
each season. There is an apple orchard that gives 
us a good many barrels of apples every year. And 
so after we have taken the product of our poultry 
yard, and the income from city people who tented 
on our grounds and boarded with us, through the 
summer, we find, putting our sources of revenue 
all together, that we are some hundreds of dollars 
ahead. 

When winter comes, and the great pile of wood 
waits for us, at the end of the house under cover, 
a wood pile gathered from the hillside, after we 
had sold many cords of wood from the timber lot— 
we say, when winter comes, with barrels of apples 
in the cellar, the’ flour barrel full, bushels of hickory 
nuts and butter nuts gathered from our own fields, 
the sweetest of butter and cream from our own 
cows, the freshest of eggs, the mealiest of potatoes 
raised on our own grounds, with maple sugar, honey, 
paneakes from buckwheat, raised cn our land,—we 
repeat, when winter comes, with plenty of money 
made in the past summer permitting us to go to 
some warm climate during the cold weather if we 


choose, we simply decide that we can get more 
pleasure in our cozy home, by the warm fire, eating 
apples, drinking cider, cracking hickory nuts, 
sugaring off our maple sugar, just attending to 
poultry, cattle, getting in wood and sitting by the 
warm winter fire, reading the magazines, papers and 
the latest books—we decide we repeat, that all this 
will afford us more real enjoyment than to go 
anywhere away in the winter. 


EXCELLENT VERMONT SCHOOLS 


And as the years go so pleasantly by and our 
children are so well educated in the excellent Ver- 
mont schools, and we get support and a competency 
from our little farm, we rejoice that it was our 
fortune to find a property so low in cost and that 
we got located where we are amid the fresh water 
brooks and the picturesque scenery of Vermont, 


Productions—1905—Agricultural: oats, 3,094,924 
bushels; corn, 2,020,859 bushels; wheat, 27,467 
bushels. Manufactures—capital employed, $62,658,- 


741. Wage earners, 33,106. Wages paid, $15,221,059, 
Value of productions, $63,088,611. Minerals—stone, 
$6,993,765; slate, $1,852,541; lime, $188,921. 

State Public Institutions—Location of—Asylum for 
the Insane, Waterbury; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
Bennington; House of Correction, Rutland; State 
Prison, Windsor; University, Burlington; Industrial 
School, Vergennes; Agricultural College, Burlington; 
Normal Schools, Johnson, Castleton and Randolph; 
Brattleboro Retreat, Brattleboro; State _ Improvement 
Association, Vergennes. 


ETHAN ALLEN. 


A prominent Vermont man during the revolu- 
tionary period in the United States was Hthan Allen, 
born in Connecticut in 1739, who died in Burlington, 
Vt., Feb. 18, 1789. 

His biographer, in the American Cyclopedia, says: 
About 1763 he settled, with four younger brothers, 
in the township of Bennington, Vt. Previous to the 
revolution there existed a dispute between the col- 
onies of New York and New Hampshire, relative 
to their boundaries, and the debatable land included 
the whole of the present state of Vermont, then 
called the New Hampshire grants. 

Ethan Allen first became conspicuous in the con- 
troversy which grew out of the attempt to enforce 
a New York law. Actions of ejectment being 
brought against those who held land under grants 
from New Hampshire, Allen was selected, in 1770, 
as agent to represent the settlers, in the litigation 
at Albany. The decision was adverse to them and 
they resolved to resist. They adopted Allen’s own 
phrase, ‘‘The gods of the valleys are not the gods 
of the hills.’ The New York authorities were 
everywhere set at defiance. Allen was made colonel 
of an armed force which not only protected the New 
Hampshire grantees, but removed the New York 
settlers. Governor Tryon, of New York, proclaimed 
a reward of $150 for Allen’s arrest. 


This state of affairs remained unaltered till the 
revolution, New York maintaining her hostile atti- 
tude, and the Vermonters the possession of their 
farms. In 1775, when war with the mother country 
had become inevitable, the occupation of Ticon- 
deroga was determined on, and the task was con- 
fided to Allen, who set out at once at the head of 
his ‘“‘“Green Mountain Boys,’’ reaching Caselton May 
7, 1775. A party was also detached, under Captain 
Herrick, toward Skenesborough, and another, under 
Captain Douglass, to Panton in the vicinity of 
Crown Point. 


On the morning of May 10 Allen, who had pre- 
viously been joined by Arnold, surprised Ticon- 
deroga, summoning Captain Delaplace, wha com- 
manded the post, to surrender in the name of ‘‘the 
great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” By 
this coup de main, 2 officers, 48 rank and file, 120 
pieces of artillery, and a large quantity of small 
arms were captured, and the command of the Green 
Mountains was wrested from the English. Only 80 
‘Americans were present at the capture. The other 
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enterprises were equally successful, Skenesborough 
and Crown Point being also captured. 

A dispute ensued between Arnold and Allen rela- 
tive to the command, which the latter maintained 
until he was relieved by the arrival of the Con- 
necticut regiment, commanded by Colonel Hinman, 


to whom he delivered his conquests. Allen imme- 
diately proposed to the authorities of New York an 
invasion of Canada, which was refused, and he then 
proceeded to Philadelphia, where the Continental 
Congress officially acknowledged his services, 

He next joined General Schuyler’s army as @ vol- 
unteer, was employed in secret missions to sound the 
views of the Canadians, and rendered valuable aid 
in Montgomery’s expedition to Canada, but in an 
unfortunate demonstration against Montreal with a 
small force of American and Canadian recruits, 
made on the persuasion of Major Brown, Sept. 25, 
1775, he was captured and sent a prisoner to Eng- 
land. A few months later he was sent back to 
America and confined in prison ships and jails at 
Halifax till May 3, 1778, when he was exchanged. 

During most of his captivity he was treated as a 
felon and kept heavily ironed, but for a part of 
1776-7 was allowed restricted liberty on parole. 
Kindly received at Congress and by Washington, he 
was about to enter the military service again when 
the old colonial troubles regarding Vermont were 
revived. 4 

Allen was now chosen general, and appointed to 
command all the militia of that State. In the 


meantime 16 of the western townships of New 
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Hampshire sought annexation to Vermont, sending 
a petition to that effect to the legislature, who re- 
ferred the matter to the people. The governor of 
New Hampshire protested against this course, writ- 
ing to the Continental Congress to interpose its 
authority. 


Allen was sent as the agent of Vermont to explain 
to Congress the course of the state. About this 
time the English commanders in America began to 
meditate the restoration of royal authority in Ver- 
mont, and while the Vermont claim of self-govern- 
ment was in abeyance, sought to take advantage of 
the dispute. A tempting offer was made to Allen 
through Beverly Robinson, a well-known tory of the 
time, without any result except that by feigning 
negotiations Allen was able to preserve the neutral- 
ity of the English authorities toward the moun- 
taineers, who were consequently unmolested until 
nearly the end of the war. Before that time he 
removed to Bennington, thence to Arlington and 
subsequently to the vicinity of Oman River, where 
he resided till his death, serving for some time in 
the legislature. 


He was twice married and left a wife and several 
children. In addition to a history of the contro- 
versy between Vermont and New York, a narrative 
of his captivity and various political pamphlets, he 
was the author of a work entitled ‘‘Reason the Only 
Creed of Man” (8vo, Bennington, 1784), in which the 
Bible and the Christian religion are assailed from a 
purely deistic standpoint, 


VERMONT PRODUCTIONS AND RESOURCES. 


Agricultural Productions.—These include wheat, 
Indian corn, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, 
tobacco, butter, cheese, hops, maple sugar, honey, 
poultry, apples, strawberries and maple molasses. 


Birds.—The birds are those of New England gen- 
erally, besides aquatic fowl which frequent Lake 
Champlain. 


Fish.—Lake Champlain yields large quantities and 
numerous varieties of fish, including muscallonge, 
lake whitefish, salmon trout, pickerel, roach, perch, 
and other smaller fish, while the brooks and rivers 
teem with speckled trout, 


Forest Trees.—There are nearly one hundred spe- 
cies of trees and large shrubs. The principal forest 
trees are hemlock, fir and spruce on the mountains, 
pine, oak, beech, sugar maple, hickory, elm, butternut, 
basswood and birch on the lower land, and cedar in 
the swamps. The mountains are generally covered 
with timber or afford good pasturage. 


Green Mountains. The northernmost portion of 
the Appalachian chain, extending from Canada south 
through Vermont. To this State, over which they 
are largely spread, they give its name, from the 
term, monts.verts, Mountains green, by which they 
were known to the early French settlers. The 
continuation of the range through Massachusetts 
and Connecticut is also known to geographers as 
the Green mountains, but by the inhabitants of 
those states other names are applied to them; as 
the Hoosac in Massachusetts for that portion lying 
between the Connecticut and Hoosatonic rivers and 
constituting the most elevated portion of the State, 
and the Tetonic mountains for the western part of 
the range along the New York line. These ranges 
extend into Vermont near the Southwest corner of 
the State, and join in a continuous line of hills that 
pass through the western portion of the State nearly 
to Montpelier. 

Miles Miles 


Lakes. long. wide. 
Bomoseen Lake, Rutland Co......... Sea eee ae 2 
iSriIpEOW wale: CAC dIsOM (CO i io id's (Qe eees 1 
Caspian Lake, Orleans Co........... Solace 2 il 
Crystal slake; ‘Orleans (C0... so. 5. 6c es Qa rep clsie.cve ns oe 
Lake Champlain, Western Vt......... 125..% to15 
Lake Dunmore, Addison Co......... Ditheleteracetcis 1 
Lake Memphremagog, Orleans Co..... 33....2 to 4 
Seymour Lake, Orleans Co........... BN ieeeleiare 2 
Sliver ake, AGGISON COX oi.cici.6 ees ene 0.8 LANs etre y% 
Willoughby Lake, Orleans Co......... Gist ..1% 


Live Stock.—As a large proportion of the land is 
better adapted to grazing than to tillage, much at- 


tention has been given to the raising of live stock, 
and the horses, cattle, sheep and swine of Vermont 
are of excellen§ quality. 


Manufacturing Industries, — Agricultural imple- 
ments, blacksmithing, boots and shoes, carriages and 
wagons, cars, freight and passenger; cheese, cotton 
goods, flour and_  grist-mill products, furniture, 
leather, lumber, machinery, musical instruments, 
sash, doors and blinds; tin, copper and sheet iron 
ware, woolen goods. 


Marbles and Slate.—Vermont is rich in marble and 
slate. Marble was first quarried at Rutland in 1844, 
and the quarries there now supply about half of the 
production of Vermont. The marbles obtained are 
the white statuary, the variegated, mottled and blue. 
The white is not inferior to the Italian. Other mar- 
bles of various colors are obtained in different parts 
of the state. Thus the Swanton and Isle La Motte 
marble, when polished, is a jet black; Winooski 
yields a fine sienna, and other grades of pale, red 
and white colors. 


Religious Denominations.—Baptist, Christian, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Friends, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Roman Catholic, Second Adventist, Spiritual- 
ist, Unitarian, Universalist, Unknown, Various Unions. 


Reptiles.—The rattlesnake, black snake, two or 
three species of adder, and the harmless species of 
serpents are not infrequent. 


Wild Animals.—The wild animals are the panther, 
wild cat, lynx, raccoon, wolf, fox, elk, deer, black 
bear, rabbits and squirrels of different species, 


Waterfalls.—The state abounds in beautiful water- 
falls and picturesque natural curiosities. The most 
remarkable, besides Bellard’s Falls, in the Connect- 
icut, are the Great Falls on the La Moile, in Milton; 
the O’Connel’s Falls, and the natural bridge, a little 
below them in Johnson; the great falls on the Clyde 
in Charleston, where there is a descent of 100 feet 
in 40 rods; the numerous falls on the Winooski, with 
its natural bridge and caverns in Duxbury; the mag- 
nificent fall of 70 feet in the Missis-quoi, at Troy, 
and the gentler one at Highgate; the falls in the 


‘Passumpsic at Lyndon; the falls in the Black River 


at Springfield, and the caves at Dorset and Plym- 
outh. Many of the streams flowing west unite to 
form fine rivers which enter Lake Champlain. Eleven 
smaller rivers flow into the Connecticut, which drains 
about one-third of the area of Vermont. Three 
streams run north to Lake Memphremagog, about 
one-fifth of which is within the state, and two 
streams flow south to join the Hudson River. Most 
Ele the larger streams flow through wide, fertile val- 
eys. 


VIRGINIA 


STATE AND THE 100 COUNTIES OF VIRGINIA 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATION OF VIRGINIA COUNTIES. 


Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. | Loca. County Pop. 
1.... Frederick. .12,787| 26 Westmoreland.. 9,313 | 52 Prince Sah shine Patrick. .17,195 
Bera wrevalt Clarke... 7,468] 27.... Alleghany. .14,173 Edward. .14,266 Yi See Franklin. .26,480 
3.... Loudoun.. 21,167] 28..Rock Bridge..24,416 | 53...... Amelia.. 8,720] 80....... Henry. .18,459 
4 Shenandoah. .20,942 SON Amherst. .18,932 54.. Chesterfield. .21,299 81...Pittsylvania. .30,709 
Be iicsecces Page, .l4, 04% SOLtaS ae Nelson. .16,821 55.Prince George... 7,848 SA ee scare Halifax, .40,044 
eiod B Warren... 8,589 31.. Buckingham. .15,204 56..Charles City.. 5,253 Sante Charlotte. .15,785 
7 Rappahannock.. 8,044 32.... Fluvanna.. 8,323 57.... New Keut.. 4,682 84. Mecklenburg. 1287956 
Sieur Fouquier. 122)526 33.. Cumberland... 9,195 58... Gloucester. 1123477 85... Lunenburg..12,780 
9..Prince 34.... Goochland... 9,237 59..... Mathews... 8,922 86.... Nottoway. 713.462 

William. .12,026] 35.... Powhatan... 6,099 60. Northampton. .16,672 87.... Dinwiddie. .15,442 
10...... Fairfax. .20,536] 36..... Hanover. .17,200 | 61.... Buchanan. 112,334 | 88... Brunswick. .19,244 
J1... Alexandria..10,231| 37...... Henrico. .23,427 | 62..... Tazewell..24,946 | 89.. Greenesville. .11,890 
12. Rockingham. .34,903 | 38.King William.. 8,547 | 63........_Bland.. 5,154 | 90....... Sussex. .13,664 
Ml Sinve aiotalere Greene.. 6,937] 39.King & eee 9,576 | G64...... Pulaski. .19,246 | 91. Southampton. .26,302 
Pare lene Madison..10,055] 40........ Essex.. 9,105 | 65.. Montgomery. .17,268 ee G ceacos Surry.. 9,715 
15.... Culpepper. .13,472 ayes Richmond.. ones "415 66..... Roanoke. .19,6238 93... James City.. 3,624 
a i Ginnaveto Stafford... 8,070] 42..Northumber- 67.... Dickenson... 9,199 QA. Sieisiatete York... 7,757 
1%..... Highland.. 5,317 land. .10,777 G8......0.. Wise..od4,162 95.... Warwick.. 6,041 
18......... Bath.. 6,538] 48.... Middlesex... 8,852 GOK reer eee Lee..23,840 | 96 Elizabeth City. .21,225 
Oise Augusta, .32,445 44.... Lancaster... 9,752 2Ous s vecce HCott. .23:814 97%7.Isle of Wight..14, "929 
20.... Albemarle. .29,871 45... Acooumac..36,650 Rileiieeleiey GEVUSSCL te seuss! "A714 98.. Nansemond. .26,886 
21....... Louisa. .16,578 46...e6-... Giles. .11,62¢ 2. “Washington. . 32,830 OO pare ate Norfolk. .52, VI4 
22....-.. Orange..13,486 Ae caelwacion, OLalpiacm Asal: LU Bic ated ototn Smyth..20,326 | 100.Princess Anne..11, *526 
23..Spottsyl- 48.... Botetourt. .17,727 RAN oes) Greyson. 119,856 re 
vania.. 9,935] 49..... Bedford..29,849 re emeroreueiets Wythe. .20,372 Totally cceceesarte 2,061,612 

4a. EGaLolines.. \LGs 596 50.... Campbell. .23,043 WG sss MOAELOLE eke: 

25..King George... 6,378 ble se Appomattox, PSi904 Veiaiieicc icicle sic Floyd. .14,092 


Cities and Villages of Virginia with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. » Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. - 
A ATI CH ORs iclsetalciete O2 tee) 200 Basic pClty jasc. Cae : a Bae Blackwood ... see 
*Abingdon ....72...1,757| Appalachia ...68...1,090 | Bealeton ...... 8. BLAUrS pietsteieielatatso 
*Accomac ..... 45.... 712} *Appomatox ..51.... 222] *Bedford City.. ASIN GAB Hei BS. 5 
INGamYar Stat oitle. 70.... 309] Arlington ... alk ..1,536 | Belle Haven... Blankenship ..69.... 
Alberenc ...... 20) b25 S62) PASHDUTM ees wes. Sone 20) |B elsprinicwe ccs. 6 Bluemont ..... oe 
Alexandria ....11..15,329| Ashland ...... 36. ; 11,324 Bentonville Boissevain ....62.... 
Alfredton .....62...1,02 Atlantic 2 oo... AB coeete00) || Berkleyaiere ccicte 9 Bondtown ....68.. 
INIGANEH=AOY WS sry co 81.... 990 B *Berryville ... “Bowling Green.24. 
INC SUED goign 50....526| Ballston ......11.... 860] Big Stone Gap.68...2,590 | *Boydton ..... 84. 
*Amelia C H..53.... 380| Barhamsville ..57.... 250 | Blacksburg ...65.... SYS) | LBOVUGINS Nieves ele Ole 


*Amherst .....29....5501 Barton Heights37...1,388 | Blackstone ...86.. 1,486 | Branchville ...91... 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Cities and Villages of Virginia with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
ES Ss Se es a 
Brandy Sta. ..15....201]} Elkton . eter afeaidiesy ||| PCO ML GI lee wc). itee ABS. sete eO|) eers) Uaioe oeeee ¢ 
Brewster .....7%71.... 226] Elliston 5... 390 | Kempsville ...100.... 262 Pennington 
Bridgetown ...60.... 322 | Elverton weve OLN  ENCOKEG nh neeat seine 69.... 526 Gamer vere an vGe 
Bridgewater ..12 FEmporia os s89es -2,018 | Keysville ..... 83.... 4382 | Petersburg 
PSRUISUON elo kvelete «0°82 ois LISMUOMED eee eee 20.... 590 | Kilmarnock ...44..,,430] Phoebus .. 7096 
ISTISTOW tice ces, Dieicis Pa dopamine ey | Ae 54.... 991 | Konnarock ...%72....366]| Pine Beach... 
Broadcreek , -100. -.. 563 F L Bias SOO DAI C 
r ya ese okwecsc A ever 
EY veer fea oie TGA Ng || PAREUSE® CoS Bn 6 10.... 413] Lacrosse ...... 84.... 281 eee Ga Lok 2. 94. 
Brownsburg ..28....325 | Fairwood ..... 74..-- 220 | Lamberts Point99.. ‘12, 906 | Port Norfolk. a 
Brucetown .....1.... 338 | Falls Church..10...1,128 | *Lancaster . ...44.... 200 *Portsmouth 
Buchanan .....48.... 792 | Falls Ch Sta...11.. nile 066 | Laurel ...... -37.... 336 | Potomac ...... 
*Buckingham .31.... 462 Falmouth Bee GL aes "396 Laurel Grove. Agia 250 *Powhatan 
Buell .........99.... 250 | “Farmville ....52...2,971 | *Lawrenceville 88...1,733 | Preacher 
Buena Vista |/28.: 3, 245 INOS Ao oa e UMis.cac 250 *Webanioni .. eke. se 866 *Princess 
Buffalo Station.30.... 326 | *Fincastle ....48.... 479 SMeesbune ane eoheel,5o7 ew Bonk on R 
Burkes Garden. 62. ~e- 250 MaKe eco Silisvane . 200 *Lexington meh Olere! 2,931 Pughs Ne 99. 
Burkeville ....86.... 653 | Flat Top Yard.62.... 240 | Lignite seen e480... 218 | *pulaski 11157! 
iba MIS oulil eh ae 7. SOc 2ais || Wibareoibn Soe gaan e oan Pungoteagne 
Cc siMlonGl SGonacortleden Sue) | lephenadhis Purcellville ~ 
@Camibrias v0.3... (AS hip a ae || eMordtcl ee ae ee Sikouee 226 |) Motus s.c5. 


Cape Charles..60.. -1,948 | Fordwick .....19.... 626 | *Lovington 


R 
Cape Henry...100.... 200] Forestville ++++4,..6- 226 | Lowmoor Radford ......65...4,202 


Cappahosiec ...58.... 200] Ft. Blackmore.70.... 205 Surayven ee lachaaloley Aoeonne 82.... 350 
Cartersville ...33....262 | Fort Hunt.....10.... 394 Lynchburg ReanSOnSi sien Bil Sac BRI) 
Cedar Bluff,...62....250 | Fort Myer..... NS aye 060 | Lynhams Ra pidane cee. -15.... 200 
€Charlotte Fortress Monr 0e96, 1,220 | Lynnhaven . “100: eee 322 Rawlings ..... 88.... 336 

Court House.83....329 | Fosters Falls..%5.... "326 Reedville .....42.... 920 
‘Charlottesville 20...6,765 | Foxhill .......96.... 720 M elec aes Val saa330 
Chase City....84...1,662 | Franklin 2.+++-91...2,271 | McGaheysville 12.... 468 | Remington ... $.:., 251 
*Chatham ....81...1,113 | Franklin City. .45.... 236 MiadiSonee aes wee 580 | Renoville ....100.... 230 
Cherrydale ...11..:.'252 | Franklin Jct.. -81....436 | Madison Hghts.29. 526 | Richlands ....62.... 743 
Chester ......54.... 201 | Franktown ...60.... 362 *Manassas .....9.. 114,217 Richmond 
Chilhowie ....73.... 362 | Fredericksburg 23. -.5,874 | Manchester 1.154. 9,715 (capital) 37.127, 628 
Chincoteague EMBO SE Saveur soctens 44... L775 SIWIEnSienad, Sd yao ouae 123727 Ridgeway ne 

Island ......45...1,419 | *Front Royal...6...1,133 | Marshall "- SonoasH oie PAW |} Swine as Gia c 5 
*Christians- *Martinsville .80...3,368 | Riverton 

POU Wa ecsheraierad 65...1,563 Gal G ; IVEAIEVAULS| Se). ole 158. 2 Riverville arate 
Christiansburg SNES GOOD Oe W4.... 755 *Mathews Roanoke ... . 84,874 

SLeLOME lees « 65.... 42 Gate City. --70....599 | yratoaca 54... *Rockymount .79.... 967 
Churchland ..99,..1,102 | Genito ........5 a°7:+ 200) Max Meadows.%5./.. 750 | Rosslyn ..... dd 2 Ge 
Churchville ...19.... 250 | Gertie ........ 99.... 250 | \eadowview Notnidoo Lpsly |) IxemuNGlMISDIlls oo 6 ogo 5 Sak) 


City Point....55.... 409 | Gilmerton  ....99.... 636 | weadowville .154...7 226 | Ruckersville 1.13... 7 202 
Claremont ....92.... 630 | Glade Penne: ee ase 324) Menchville ....95.... 226 | Rural Retreat.75...1,066 
*Clarendon ...11.... 420 ecole -++-68.... 806 | \endota poco aaoe ris || Miscou  SeaqaaiNioa 4 cml 
Clarksville ....84.... 794 | Glasgow. ......28., -- 407 | Messick .//:...94.... 526 

Clayville 2... 35..., 250 | Glen Wilton ..48-.:. 320 | wmiacienrooik cae S6RS1 ls a 

Clifton Forge. 27.4.5, 748 Gloucester ...58....228 1 Middleburg ....3....263 | *Salem .......66...3,849 
Clifton Sta....10.: 2904 | Gordonsville ..22.... 564 Middletown 3./11.2.. 363 | Saltville 2.5. .:°93. 531.628 


- Gracel cle lOO. 45-260 5 Al GSeilek,  fogg.0¢ Binns c lal 
Pee oe as. ./bes) | Brace etc GeO ayes a aso COR re coe Seta ea ae ieee 
Clinchport Miller School..20.... 362 
*Clintwood Grahams Forge bee +++ 262 | yrillwo d 2 409) | School] Shin .ceste eases 
Giopion Gey aa Bie te 220 Mata eo. b oepil; schooldela si asimaesgE 

rea ridge..99: ¢ 30 ee * Schuyler se so0se soo 
Pees: Fe ad : Greenbackyille 45.... 506 eae Scottsburg ...:82.../ 297 
Cobbs Creek...59.... 266 | Greenville ....19.... 350 Montvale Scottsville aa .200cse 255 
Coeburn ......68.... 645 resale se fee sce s O2O Moorings Sedona mere 63.... 247 
Collierstown ..28. 1.1 426 rimstead ... -59. -++ 330 | Morrison MG SINE. Gongecne 58.... 296 
Colonial Beach.26.... 72 Grottoes aeeerere 12.... 736 Motonun |..°:.: e Sar Sal reaciere 41.... 200 
Cornland .....99....2290 | KGrundy ..... GI...- 264 | wit. Clinton Shenandoah ... 5...1,431 
Coulwood ....71....2%5 (GnWAMiaal Goon eos 59.... 550 Mt. Crawford \ 12° . a ery || Siac avolbhe Go Gag oles go 
*Courtland aati 283 H Mt. Jackson ,..4....479 | Simplicity .... 
Covesville ....20....230| Hallieford ....59....250] Mt. Sydney ./119.... 991 | Sinai ....../2! 
*Covington |..27:1.4,234 | Halls Hill.../111./°! 496 Mulberry Smithfield 
Crab Neck....94..).'566 | Hamilton 11/11.3..11 315 Telemds gst. 95.... 350 | Snowville 
Crewe i. eds 00.865. 1, 802 | Hampden Somerton ... tees 25 
Crittenden ....98....'830 Sidneyiene se D2ca536 N South Boston. .82.. “peepee 
Crockett ......99....226 | *Hampton ....96...5,505 | Narrows ...... 46....9%5 | South Hill.....84.... 735 
Crozet ....+..-20.... 250 | Harborton ....45....'350 | Nassawadox .'60...; 200 | South Norfolk /99.. 13,026 
*Culpeper ....15...1,795 Harpersville ..95.... 862 | National Soldiers’ Xe Sperryville ... 7.... «426 
Harris Grove. .94.... 326 islononey Wondob 96...3,802 | Spottsylvania ..23.... 150 
D *Harrisonburg 12...4,874 | “Newcastle ....47.... 733 | *Stanardsville 13.. .. 350 
MaAmMaSCuUs, Ase kee -1,299 *Heathsville ..42....200 | New Market... 4....638] Stanloyton ... ree. 218 
Dandy .......94.... 220! terndon .--.-10.... 802 | Newpoint ..... 59.... 300 | Starcave ...... 15.... 290 
SO PAIA EC ayetatevel oyete eile 862 | Hicks Wharf. .59. Sebo Newport) se see 46.... Bee *Staunton ....19..10,604 
Danville ateeraye St. 19, sad Highland Park.37...1,817 Remon’ News.95. .20,2 De coonens eaehe 3 tee eee 
de) opioomo ou Dek Sone *Hillsville ....76.... 288 ew River Stonega ...... teed 
IDE Aiea) oh a eee 12....516 | tolland ...”.. 198111" 336 Depot ......64. 562 | Strasburg ..... sees 162 
Deep Creel = 99.5. . 730 Holstein Mills. 73. Fan EXD || INiGiatolte | See ea 99. 16%, 452 yStuart 
eels Aten eee see hs pOnaker Colson vis epeke B80 we Bee aris Bo Soe 362 eae 
sete Deoes te orntown anata Cty Se, or mporia. eee > ’ 
Dendron Lebeooo 92.. -1,653 Hot Springs...18...1,026 | North Tazewell.62.... 342 | *Sussex 5 
oe eae a eee ra PHoustom Use eS2aq4 bg) | Noctony) sis asoe 68...1,866 | Swords Creek. : 

2 Be PIOO Howardsville ..20.... 336 
DRIVEr etic. s9Ss 666 226 a 10) P 
Dublin .......64.... 350 s I Occoquan ..... 9.... 246 | Tampico ...... 94. 562 
Dungannon ...%70....228 | Indian Creek..99.... 250 Ocean View....99.... 320 AMEN AEG oo ooo 45.. 4 ,405 
Dunnsville ....40.... 290 anon Cake dateves ee 285 656 Oda nee Bogbans 7 ree 

TEVELIA COW ves ah el 6 Sieve 26 Onancock nock ie tehate te wevats 
E TSlanadfond) yee ol 2 ee . 250 *Orange *Tazewell ....62.. .1,230 
Eagle Rock....48.... 590] Ivanhoe 715 662 | Osaka Tazewell 
-..48....590 | Ivanhoe ...... eater Salkaye ie f 
Marniest 4 jo... : 94. G2GUiwordiaa seas Hh Eeioia pate 4 Staclony ys. ees 62.... 320 
eaee wate ei ue sil ise J Ozbonie r Temperance- 

as adfor - 2,022 4 Ville; Marstcrstarners 45.... 230 
East Stone Gap68.... 391 Jamesville se s00 tee ope Painter (eos elews Bale Theological 
Hastview ..... Meee 262 ey 3 ares yi ea 300 Palmer .., : Seminary ...10.... 236 
*Hastville ..... 60.... 322 +7 oA Sieilic 22°69. 1°2 383 | Parksley Timberville ...12.... 240 
Hastville Sta..60.... 226 OSE POETS OOG Patterson ... MOaTOM Ne bere DES etl 
HOLSATA Kleene’ ns 226 K *Pearisburg Toms Brook... 4.... 462 
EVGA vey erel ete 4....574 | Kasey" ...... --49.... 362 | Pearisburg Toms Creek...68.... 422 
Elba ..........81.... 330 ! Keezletown ...12.... 202 Sta cron ier chic Townsend ....60.... 266 


Cities and Villages of Virginia with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Trout) Wale si cid tcjc ee) Soko) VERSUS Seer 82.... 270 
Troutville .» 48.... o26 | Virginia 
U Beach .....100.... 320 
University ....20...1,026 |] Virginia City..68.... 250 
Upperville .... 8.... 296 
Urbanna ......43.... 475 Ww 
Wachapreague 45.... 485 
Vv Wakefield ....90....570 
Vesuvius' .....28.... 200 | Wallace ...... 4Zeeee 200 
Victoria ......85.... 682 | *Warm Springs.18.... 590 
Vienna .......10....5%8 | *Warrenton ... 8...1,427 
Vinton .......66...1,928 | *Warsaw 2. AE 5. 230 


Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. 
*Washington .. %.... 235] *Williamsburg 93...2,714 
Waterford .... 3....3831] Willis Wharf. .60.... 200 
Waterloo .....15....250|] *Winchester .. 1...5,864 
Waverly ...<. 90:5... 10640 Windsor ec: 0.208 semen 
Waynesboro ...19...1,889 | Winterpock ...54.... 733 
West Norfolk..99...1,200] *Wise ........68.... 538 
West Point....38...1,397 | *Woodstock ... 4...1,314 
Whaleyville ...98....409] *Wytheville ..75...3,054 
Whealton ....44.... 206 

Wihite: Post..... (2). 255 sa6)|) VATGS! ‘sites c osOrnietarne een 
White Stone...44.... 350 Z 

Whitmell ..... SRE a ree UeAbb ost! Bocitis lo a0 9%. ... 262 


VIRGINIA 


Native Soil of Seven Presidents of the United Stat es—First Public School—Beginning of Silk Culture 
in America. 


In history, birthplace of distinguished men and 
scenes of important achievement Virginia has been 
prominent in the events of civilization for over 300 
ycars. 

To assemble a number of people together, to go 
away into unknown America, found a settlement, 
maintain existence, obtain a support from the soil 
and finally grow into a prosperous colony has been 
the ambition of tens of thousands of people in the 
Old Country since the days of Columbus. It was not 
surprising, therefore, when Captain Gosnold, an Eng- 
lishman, who had visited America, told Captain John 
Smith of the possibilities of this new land, that 
Smith should have been enthused with the idea of 
getting together a company of people for the pur- 
pose of exploring the New World and founding a 
colony in a region where the leaders of the expedi- 
tion could be in supreme command. 


FIRST VIRGINIA COLONY. 


With that purpose in view an expedition, compris- 
ing 105 men, in three vessels, under command of 
Captain Newport, set sail from England Dec. Gs 
1606, and arrived at a promontory of land in the 
James River, Maryland, debarked there, and began 
the building of the town May 13, 1607. 


The site chosen was on a point of land projecting 
from the north bank of James River about 15 miles 
from its mouth. The encroachments of the river, 
since then, have converted the promontory into an 
island, and a portion of the site of the settlement 
has been entirely swept away. 


RELICS OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT YET RE- 
MAINING. . 

A part of the old tower of a church, believed to 
have been built by the colonists in 1619, and some 
of the tombstones are the only relics of the town 
left in 1907. Besides these on the island there has 
been a private residence. An exposition was held 
in 1907, to commemorate the 800th anniversary of 
the founding of this first settlement, and the rebuild- 
ing and restoration of the old Episcopal church has 
been made as near as may be,.so that the tourist 
may find additional attraction in visiting the various 
points of interest hereabouts, which include Fortress 
Monroe, Wiliamsburg, Yorktown, Norfolk, Hampton 
Roads, the Chesapeake Bay, up to Annapolis and 
Baltimore, and the Potomac River, up to Washington. 


NARROW ESCAPE FOR JOHN SMITH. 


All Virginia is historic ground. At Jamestown, 
July 30, 1619, was held the first colonial assembly 
ever convened in America. Twelve years had gone 
by, since the first settlement, and many events had 
transpired in that time. On one occasion, the story 
goes, John Smith, a leader prominent among the 
whites, had been captured by the Indians, his head 
laid upon a stone, and as the savages were brandish- 
ing their clubs, preparatory to dashing out his 
brains, Pocahontas, a twelve-year-old daughter of 
the Indian chief, Powhatan, threw herself upon the 
captain’s body, and her intercession, with her father, 
saved his life. 


When Smith returned to Jamestown he sent her 
presents, and thenceforth she visited Jamestown as 
frequently as she did her father’s habitation. Later, 
an acquaintance sprung up between her and an Eng- 
lishman, named Rolfe, and the consent of her father 
and Sir Thomas Dale, the governor of the colony, 
having been obtained, they were married at James- 
town, April, 1618. A peace of many years’ duration 


between the English and the Indians was the result 
of this union. 


POCAHONTAS BAPTIZED. 


Before her marriage she was baptized, receiving 
the name of Rebecca. In 1616, with her husband, 
she accompanied Dale to England, where she was an 
object of great interest to all classes of people and 
was presented at court. When Smith visited her in 
London, after saluting him she was so unnerved, she 
turned away her face and hid it in her hands, and 
remained in this position for two or three hours. 
She had been taught to believe that he was dead 
and there is no doubt that her husband was a party 
to the deception, he probably thinking she would 
never marry him while Smith was living. 


DEATH OF POCAHONTAS, 


Pocahontas prepared to leave England with re- 
gret, but she suddenly died as she was on the point 
of embarking. She left one son, Thomas Rolfe, who 
was educated by his uncle, a London merchant, and 
in after life went to Virginia, where he became a 
person of note and influence. The Bolling, Randolph, 


Fleming, and other families in that state are his 
descendants. 
Eventful history followed with the _ colonists. 


Puritans from England had arrived, were enjoying 
religious freedom, and. on the whole, the colony was 
prospering, when orders were received and laws were 
passed, in 16438, compelling conformity with the 
church of England, followed by fine and imprison- 
ment with those who would not accept. This caused 
an emigration from the colony by the independents, 
who went to Maryland and New England. 


FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL IN THE COLONY. 


In 1643 a public school was opened. Silk culture 
was undertaken; trade became brisk with England, 
Holland and New England, and in 1649 the colony 
was increased by the arrival of 300 royalist fugitives. 
Then followed controversies with England, but, not- 
withstanding political contentions and Indian mas- 
sacres, in 1671 the population was claimed to be 
40,000 with 2,000 black slaves. 


The years passed on. The colonies grew in popu- 
lation and dissatisfaction with the oppressions im- 
posed by the mother country. Patrick Henry was 
reared in Virginia, George Washington was from 
this state, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, Harrison, Tyler and Taylor, seven presi- 
dents, all of them natives of the State and several 
of them residents—all came from Virginia. 

The revolutionary war history is full of names 
closely identified with gaining the independence of 
America, clear down to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. 


VIRGINIA MADE THE THEATER OF WAR. 


Then came the Civil war, when, unfortunately, 
there was so much proslavery sentiment in the state 
as to carry for secession. Through this Virginia 
became the theater of many battles and the losses 
to the people were enormous, the desolated proper- 
ties being yet seen on many a side. All of our older 
readers will recognize the familiar words ‘‘Rich- 
mond,” ‘Aquia Creek,’ ‘Bull Run,” ‘‘Antietam,” 
“Winchester,” ‘Cedar Run,’’ “Shenandoah Valley,” 
“Culpepper Court House,” ‘‘Gettysburg,’’ ‘‘Battles of 
the Wilderness,” ‘Siege of Petersburg,’’ ‘Lee,’ 
“Sheridan,” “Grant”? and a host of other great gen- 
erals and brave men, both on the Union and Confed- 
erate side, who left their dead on many a battlefield 
in this state, clear on down through that tervific 
struggle to the final surrender of Lee at Appomattox 
Court House in Virginia. 


Virginia Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


And so through all the 300 years of history, from 
the founding of the first settlement in the United 
States at Jamestown, down to the Jamestown Ex- 
position in 1907, the state has been celebrated for 
great names and great events which have molded 
the destinies of the nation. 


A STATE OF GREAT NATURAL ADVANTAGES 


Virginia is remarkable for its many natural advan- 
tages to people who seek the State to get support. 
The Civil war so greatly impoverished many estates 
as to cause their lands to be abandoned to dwarf 
pines and cedars. The soil on those plantations can 
fortunately be renovated by the free use of gypsum 
and marl which, in great abundance, is found in 
the State. 


There are a variety of elevations, soils and cli- 
mates, here. The eastern part of the state, border- 
ing om the Atlantic ocean and Chesapeake Bay, is 
known as the tidewater region, with no elevations 
over 100 feet above sea level. Curiously, while the 
mountain ranges extend across the state, from north- 
east to southwest, the principal rivers flow from the 
northwest to the southeast. Beyond the tidewater 
region comes a range which follows across the state 
having an elevaticn of about 400 feet. Westward 
come the foothills of the Blue Ridge, the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and the great valleys between the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghenies, giving variety of soil, 
climate, and picturesque scenery, 


CHARACTER OF THE SOILS. 


The soil of the tidewater region is a light sandy 
loam, capable of yielding large crops of fruits and 
esculent vegetables, but it has been so greatly worn 
out by superficial cultivation, without manure, that 
many estates, formerly among the finest in the state, 
have been greatly lowered in worth and value. It 
is to these once fertile lands and grand old Virginia 
homes that the attention of land seekers should be 
directed. The broad verandas are there on those old 
colonial homes, the towering columns, the great 
front doors, the broad, long halls, the massive stair- 
ways and imposing newel posts at the foot of the 
landing, are yet there, in their regal grandeur, as 
they were generations ago, when blacks did all the 
work here, and the aristocratic old owner of the 
estate was rich in lands and slaves. 


It takes but a few hours’ ride from Washington to 
go down into the interior of Virginia and find there 
fine old ancestral homes that can be bought for a 
small fraction of what the buildings would cost that 
are now on the premises, 


EASY TO INVESTIGATE THE OLD PROPERTIES. 


It can readily be seen how the individual of 
enterprise and taste will bring back the landscape 
grounds to their former beauty, the phosphates and 
marls so abundant in the State spread over the land 
bringing back its fertility. "The property bought so 
cheaply now in a few years will yield handsome 
returns in fruits and grains and the property will 
regain its former value. 


A brief study of a recent railroad map will show 
that, aside from a good soil, the means of transpor- 
tation by rail, and especially by water, to the great 
markets of the Atlantic Coast are such as to permit 
the quick sale of every agricultural and horticultural 
production at a good price. 


SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


It is seldom that a state is so abundantly blessed 
with navigable interior waterways and it is rare that 
a state has within itself so many resources by which 
its inhabitants may get support. Thus profitable 
employment may be found here in oyster cultivation 
on the Chesapeake, fisheries on the coast, lumber in 
the interior, coal and iron mines, entertainment of 
guests at summer resorts, sale of mineral waters, 
production of clay products, lime, salt, gypsum, 
marl, pottery, paints and other industries. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 


Altitude.—Highest, Balsam Mountain, in Grayson 
Co., 5,700 feet. 


Climate.— In mountainous sections short, severe 
winters, long, delightfully cool summers. In tide- 


water regions, mild winters and less healthful sum- 
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mers. Average annual temperature from 60 and 64 
in the southeast and 48 and 52 in the mountainous 
regions. Summers hot in the east and southeast 
and in the vicinity of swampy lands billions of 
typhoid fever germs prevail. The region lying on or 
near Hampton Roads is, however, healthful and 
agreeable at all seasons of the year, 


At Norfolk the average January temperature is 40 
above zero, and July is 79. The extremes are, warm- 
est 102 above, and coldest 2 above, with yearly rain- 
fall of 52.1 inches. 


At Lynchpurg, Campbell Co., the average January 
temperature is 36 above, July 78; warmest 102, cold- 


est 6 below, and yearly rainfall of 42.8 inches. 


Collection of Debt.—Open accounts outlaw in 2 
years, promissory notes in 5 years, judgments 20 
years. Legal interest is 6 per cent, allowable rate 
6 per cent. Limit of jurisdiction, justice of the 
peace, $100; exempt from forced sale, home and per- 
sonal property, $2,000. 


Dimensions.—Extreme length of the state, north 
and south, 205 miles. Extreme width, east and west, 
25 miles. Area, 42,450 square miles, 


History.—Oldest successful English colony; settled 
by 105 colonists at Jamestown, on James River, in 
James City Co., in 1607. Slavery introduced 1619. 
Williamsburg became capital in 1700. Richmond 
founded 1737; became capital 1779. Surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781. Seceded April 
17, 1861. Surrender of Lee at Appomattox and close 
of the Civil war, April 8, 1865. Exposition at 
Hampton Roads, commemoratory 300th year of set- 
tlement at Jamestown, 1907. 


Rockbridge Alum Springs and Rockbridge Baths— 
In Rockbridge County, Va., near Goshen, there are 
5 fountains, brick cottages, a hotel, with fine 
grounds and beautiful scenery. Chronic dyspepsia, 
irritation of the stomach, scrofula and,skin diseases 
are relieved by the waters. Near the springs are 
the Baths, on the shore of North River, amid pleas- 
ing scenery. Iron and carbonic-acid gas enter 
largely into the waters, which are recommended as 
a tonic. 


Rawley Springs, Va.—Nestled in the midst of de- 
lightful scenery, in Rockingham County, 11 miles 
from Harrisburg, not far from the Luray Caverns, 
these 5 fine mineral springs, at an elevation of 2,000 
feet above tide-water, invite the tourist to a pleas- 
ant retreat. The waters—strong chalybeate—pos- 
sess tonic properties which, with the bracing moun- 
tain air, invigorates the visitor. 


Richmond, Va.—Like ancient Rome, the beautiful 
capital of Virginia lays claim to seven hills. The 
city, besides all its natural and architectural advan- 
tages, possesses numerous objects of especial interest 
to visitors, including the grave of President Monroe, 
the famous Libby war-prison, the equestrian statue 
of Washington by the sculptor Crawford, as well as 
Houdon’s statue of Washington in Revolutionary uni- 
form, the elegant State House, and St. John’s 
Church, where Patrick Henry delivered his memor- 
able and eloquent speech on the eve of the Revolu- 
tionary War, in which he said with fervent patriot- 
ism: ‘“‘There is no retreat but in submission and 
slavery!” 


Old Point Comfort, Va.—This favorite Southern 
bathing and pleasure resort is three miles each from 
Hampton and Fortress Monroe, near the mouth of 
the James River as it empties into Chesapeake Bay. 
Near by is the Government Home for Soldiers. Surf- 
bathing, steamboat excursions, etc., enter largely 
into the recreations of visitors. 


Natural Bridge of Virginia, in Rockbridge Co.— 
The fissure crossed by the bridge (which is a rock, 
covered with earth) is estimated at a depth of from 
205 to 290 feet. This fissure is about 45 feet wide at 
the bottom and about 90 feet at the top. The length 
of the bridge is about 90 feet; its breadth, in the 
middle (or thinnest part) is about 60 feet; and at 
the summit, about 40 feet thick. A portion of this 
thickness is composed of soil, on which large trees 
have grown. The view from the top of the bridge is 
quite extensive and very pleasant, including North 
Mountain and the Blue Ridge. The stream passing 
under the bridge is a branch of the James River, 
called Cedar Creek. 


WASHINGTON 


STATE AND THE 39 COUNTIES OF WASHINGTON 
With Their Boundaries 


LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATIONS OF WASHINGTON COUNTIES 


| 

Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. Loca. County Pop. | Leca. County Pon. 
LES Rist tselae livin abe ams e834 jd i been ee Ae Islands) v4 MOS 2c ici sel Pierce. .120,812 | 31..Walla Walla.. 31,931 
2.... Whatcom... 49;511]| 12... Snohomish: . 59:209 | 22.2722... King. .284,638 | 32.... Columbia... 7,042 
Seo oO Rae Skarite. 29:24 1)|| 0S.recsee Chelan... 15,104 | (23. .-5. Kittatas.. 18,561 | 33...... Garfield.. 4,199 
A on OKaANOZany. 5) Le, Soe ae ee Dowelasins See 7 aoa se ce) PEACINIC Hehe cboe lat sions Asotin... 5,831 
Pictarsnaveteis ete Ferry. ..4,800 Bisetsrede «.. Grant... °8,698'| 25. ....0... Lewis... $2,127 | 35... Wahkiakum). soicom 
Gatien Stevens... 25,297] 16...... Lincoln... 17,539 | 26. .... Yakima.. 41,709 | 36...... Cowlitz... 12,561 
wPendyp Oreille) Yee Ddisseeetscs Spokane...139,404 | 27........ Benton... 7,937 | S3...2.... Glarkes scone 
oie Clallam... WoC 7a See ae Chehalis. .85,590:| 28....... Adams... 10;920 |} 38.... Skamania. . 7 Site0 
Deiat emerson) Sad Mouser Mason... 5,156 | 29.... Whitman.. 33,280] 39.... Klickitat... 10,180 
LOMeccse Kitsap.. 17,647] 20..... Thurston.. 17,581 | 30..... Franklin... 5,159 _—— 
No tails. raraewerees 1,141,990 


Cities and Villages of Washington with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
Belfast. accu etoeeen cOs IS UrliaetoOn esiecie S$... 153802 | *Chehalis = oeoe 25...4,507 

Aberdeen 13,660 | *Bellingham ...2..24,298 | Burnett ....... Ee Sie POs GH ela yee ee 18... 76Se 
Acme wtaieictene . 200 Biglake ... 3. ... 330 Cc Cheney “<\tna =r 17... .1,207 
XG Gye c ctaateve ore wees 096) Black Diamond2 fen Dol. INnGamano? cases Wit.) 200))|) Chesaw, je eenmnee 4... 7250 
Ni oy Ore holon Levelt eO| ES Laine: teteree rere e eye CAINS UMeleleleietciee 3%7...1,125 | Chewelah ......6.... $23 
Almira .-.. 069} Bordeaux ..... 20... 013890 | Carbonado’’. ...21. ...'850) |) Chinook) <2 ee 24.... 596 
ATACOEtES a celery LOS | USOSSDULE we ciaOeee re tau lGareOnur a jester 38.... 200 | Christopher *!-225 722200 
AmaltOnen Meister oe 34.... 220 | Bothell ....... 22...» B99 | Cashmere ..... Seeocon | Clarkston srr 34...1,257 
Arlington: oaiiews 12...1,476| Bremerton ....10...2,993 | Castlerock ....36....998 | Clayton ........ 6.... 336 
PAIS OTM ee a ata 34)... - 820)" Brewster’ |. .).1\0. 24282-1296) |) + Cathlamet) 2.0... «oboe Clearlake ms 26.56 Be 0.< nl eee 
TATIDUIEIN srovelorayey site 22.01) VOM) Bridzseport) ...145. 2.4301) Catlini octets $62... 200!) Cle Vbltm 2 n2 23...2,749 
ANVIOING co cisieleisdeteiers CIty Al| Tekshehetayee | Soa gam Dee e462 IMO emtern or cya susie 95. . 850!) 2* Colfax fe lecke 29...2;,%80 
B Bryn Mawr....22.... 220 | Centerville ....39.... 290 | College Place...31.... 866 

IBarnestont oo a.eeees =. eD0) |) Buckeye |. semen heen eee, CeMLraliae iene 2D nicitgo le | CGOlLON ii tects peters 29... : cieeiee 
BAYNE) Mae amit ere ole Ie OOM MEIC OM abet 20... :. 462 1 Charleston 3.) 10): 206290) *Colville) (22). .)..'Giinr sees 


Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names af Towns; Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop, Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Cities and Villages of ‘Washington with 1910 Populations with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
*Conconully ....4.... 357 
Concrete PRE 
Connell ....... . 826 
Cosmopolis .... Brae i fs 132 


Coulee City... ae 12.72%6 
*Coupeville .. ne . 310 
Creston ... - 308 


D 


Darrington 200 
*Davenport ....16...1,229 
*Dayton besos seyooo 
Deep River....35.... 226 
Deer Park.... ies oR oe 5) 
Des Moines.....22.... 350 
LOTSA qaipeeiocao 31 . 362 
Dockton .....- 22. 226 
Downs ... ..16. 226 
PRG VEIG) (eels wise s 25. 326 
PP ONE. 2s sis 21.... 300 


E 
Earlington ....22... 


East Seattle...22.... 322 
Eastsound ......1.... 275 
Eatonville ....21.... 754 
iDloh\(o\ nomena 8.... 362 
Hdmonds “..... 12... 204 
Elberton ...... 29.... 330 
BUECErON 2... .« 21.... 296 
IOUS eeista oc SeInOIeIe iy (erp 

*Ellensburg ...23...4,209 
HEUTE = cleie's 0 eres 18. . .1,532 
VEO GT | sie els (ersrs 30.... 226 
FMOICOLE: eter es 29. 474 
Hnumclaw ...-22..%. 52 

Hphrata’ ..... Ta. os Se 

MENVeLELE |.) sfelees 12. .24,814 
Everson ...... Seeder dicta r2230) 
WEP Held) 22... «s Ae iees. O08 
I CLES. 2 o's be 22.... 420 


Farmington ...29.... 
Ferndale 


Kern) Fill... << 21...1,066 
Fort Flagler....9.... 350 
Fort Steilacoom21...1,106 
PROSECT (oi cra a's s,s (a Ri. oe CLO 
GAMCES! 6:5. 605 24.... 200 
iran sess 22.... G47 
AVE aie les eye ure <3 POO 
Breeman ...... Deu. 2 226 
*Friday Harbor.1.... 422 
Garfiel@) .csccs 29.... 932 
GGECHEM . Gree ove 12.... 250 
Giz siarbor..<.21....° 262 
*Goldendale ...39...1,203 


GOVAN Wecis se kG. «2. 266 
Grandview ....26.... 320 
RASTER | ois, 0vs.05 26.... 453 
Granite Falls...12.... 714 
MGUY aetelsi aisle is see O vivivie Bee 
H 
Hamilton— ...... 3... 405 
celici cls! een eieenoe 10.... 536 
Harrington 16.. 661 
Elartiine ss t\.s oa 237 
EVIEVATO So 500 6 Ly an 276 
Eloqguiam §.\..5.... 18...8,171 


Towns Loca, Pope Towns | Data: Pop. \ Towne | Doows Pop. | Pop. 
Humptulips -18.... 250 
Huntsville ... egRE ee BRO 
I 

Ilwaco ... Oe cae ... 664 
ENG) 5 cfere. Bitton! 44 41% 
Inglewood .....22.... 200 
lisikey Horan sOopoc . 634 
Trondale |) cc s< es oe: - 1,062 
TSsaqguah ies ccees ete G2 

Johnsons 2.2... 29.... 200 


Junction City.. 18.... 226 


= 
*Kalama ......00. 


. 816 
Kamilche .....19.... 522 
Kangley 
Junction ....22.... 230 
Kapowsin .... nore -.. 300 
IKGISON cyiresotnicleiate 36...2,039 
Kennewick ....2%7...1,219 
Kennydale ....22 . 590 
i tT : See . -1,908 
Kettle Falls. Sno ee LIU! 
LeOtomey a eo6.c Asn aioe eed 
Kirkland ......22.... 532 
L 
Ia Conner......d.... 603 
Lacrosse ......29.... 350 
Lake Park..... 21.... 262 
Lakeside so cols 6 5 rey 
iveh abel s Sao. sje Oeisls 5 POM 
raybany Wester. Ant lris eove et 
Leavenworth .13...1,551 
Wepaneteperts se Phe: 420 
IGSStER! Ziere eisai 220.00 O26 
Ieihaiel 5 ois scence 28 831 


Little Falls. BD 
Little Rock....20.... 


Lochsloy pooolly, . 362 
TOONS sie eles ie eee OG 
Lopez Syalevate . 226 
Lyman Bipheloteteisey - 441 
Ibe aKesyel iQ Giccmu G 2...1,418 
M 
Mabton) *- .). 2055. 26.... 666 
McKenna ......21.... 262 
McMurray ..... 3. 328 


Manette .ccus1 0s. 0 
Mansfield 


Maple Falls. 2. 233 
Marysville ... 42) 111,239 
Medical Lake. .17...1,750 
Meyers Falls....6.... 450 
INDITS Sra a scchenelces RiGgie 336 
Milltown nao aon TS 
IVERIIGOMIS ratetelets ei) 21. 448 
IVIONTOG! Valeje sleie's 12...1,552 
*Montesano ...18.. egseee 
*Mount Vernon..3...2,381 
Myrtle Sarr mene 
N 

Napavine ...... 25.... 326 
Newcastle ....22.... 54% 
*Newport ...... %7...1,199 
Northbend ....22.... 362 
Northport ia. .... 6. 476 


*North Yakima.26. 114, 082 


Towns Loca. Pop. ; Towns Loca. Pop. 
Beta 29. Snoqualmie .. 22. Sa eRe) 
Gn HarnOr. as boli ie aya “1 Be Sgouth Bond... ; "34. : “3,088 
Oakville ...... 18....465 | South Prairie. .21...: 264 
Odessa Mids LGn: . 885 | Spanaway .....21.... 226 
Okanogan AGB ae gee 611 Spangle Lea ahetene Aw Ore 
Olympia *Spokane ...... 17 104,402 
6 (eepi tel) Sapene Osave Gy 036 Seraeue ea O ce ig hers 
Peake Wg. 98 Blin soioices an Aue 8 PMIM SAAS Testa On cre 
Opportunity ...17%7....4383 | Stanwood ..... 12 . 544 
OrOVINE ole cele oie 4... 7495) ‘starbucki 22)... 32 ertril 
CCIE seve hie c Ronee ee SOS. | SEALE PUN oleietsteners 12,.... 250 
Steilacoom ....21.... 430 
Pacific P 29 413 Suey enson ... --38. aie 387 
Palvuse 64.0200, TA G49up See cee ee One 
IPanip a) inv. s\atials ngiod Peel Siagite: oe 18... . 200 
Parkland paces 21 DSS! le Samneni ean aL... “** g92 
Ep RCe seteeee au : Bape Sunnyside ..... 26. ..1,379 
Pilchuck ...... 12... . 250 I 
Pleasant Beachl0. ... 290 | Tacoma ....-21. .83,743 
Point Roberts. TORO Laylori i cveiete re 22..-. 526 
*Pomeroy ..... ae AeA GO|) (eK Oe Fepers:telersie mae 1,694 
*Port Angeles. .8...2,286 | Tenino ........ 20...1,038 
Port Blakely.. Om: 15205) |, Shomiag iy.ec eer 22.... 266 
Port Gamble...10.. 62251) Dhorntony...n ceca oreo 
Port Hadlock...9....266| Thorp ........ 23 284 
Pont) budlowe ns. 90265 350)|)) Loledo 7 22.2... ra Doon CHD 
*Port Orchard.10.... 682 | Toppenish .....26...1,598 
*Port Townsend.9...4,181 | Touchet ....... 31 . 250 
Potlatch! <2 3...195..2 203 | DLukwila 22). ./.- 22.... 361 
Poulsbo. + concclOns 2. 864 Tumwater ‘fete Cen eoere 
Prescott wien s kee COO S|) LOWS vartalepeietelanie ae ee 
Prestonl eeeccmeces cs. 406 | LWO Rivers... sols 16 coe 
*Prosser ......27...1,298 | Tyler Seibel pars 171% 
Palmar Se oncect esas U 
all el etaveliawie Miele 
hast eects Da ea Uniontown ....29.... 426 
Quileeney scene 9.... 526 W 
rm Vanasselt ..... 22.... 266 
Quincy tee cia 15.... 264 * Vancouver "1°37! 119,323 
ASO e ccueters ere 22.40. 347 
Ravensdale Petes CRI | WEEN A osiodigerals dea RAE 
waymond Ave Pee ae 2,450 Ww 
eardani noe sono 
eae atite. Son | Mealtsbure, 2.561. oteene 
Regents Park. .21. 300 Wiasildronn*.. 622 n Lee ewe il 4 
Renton it 22. _ 9749 | *Walla Walla. .31..19,364 
*Republic .....5...1,000 | Wallula ....... 31.... 320 
Ridgefield .....8%.... 297 | Wapato ....... Ps 
*Ritzville ..... 28__.1.859 | Washougal ....37.... 456 
Riverside ...... 4. 500 | Washtucna ...28.... 326 
Roche Harbor...1.. *Waterville ...14.... 950 
Rockford ...... Waverly. ..0.. eis SIS 
Rosalia s.c.2.. *Wenatchee ...13...4,050 
Roslyitin anaes Westport.«...1..18 5.2 262 
OVI eee 2 wnt Spee ea te aieVs ore 
Gill Whe ore ates cts Ba teree en t27t 
BICLEEY oa Boe S80) liwriticesoul ce. 2k, ae aS 
Ss Wilson Creek. .15.... 405 
paint John. ase a avers aan Wanlock: Seketave te eae 5 ate 
DUSODMN SG sickasclevels Soc gu FAIMOMA, «chokes 29. 2 
*Seattley ¢ ce... 22.237,194 | Winslow ...... 10... 560 
Sedro Wooley...3...2,12 Woodinville ...22.... 350 
peueck eee RR. eee Woodland .....36.... 384 
Gopiion Sse scan aoe 
*Shelton ......19...1,163 or 
Silvana ...., Flee) o SORh | ACRE te eer k Ses 
Simpson |... .: 19... 202 |. ~ehima “m6... 263 
Sisyicomish (=e c220 0.2235 Z 
Snohomish 12 Si2a An PALA syeteycsehehase One retaeeo 


WASHINGTON 


Is called the ‘“‘Evergreen State’? from its extensive 


forests of evergreen trees, 


including the fir, spruce, 


cedar, pine and hemlock, which cover the mountains 
and seacoast region, and also from the fact that in 
the western part the winters are so mild that the 


grass remains green throughout the year, 


This great 


state has an area of 69,994 square miles, of which 
3,114 are water, leaving 66,880 square miles of land, 
or 42,803,200 acres—about as much as Ohio and In- 


diana combined. 


It contains a great variety of sur- 


face, soil and scenery, and has two distinct climatic 


divisions, separated by the Cascade Mountains. 
of these mountains the climate 
of North Carolina or Tennessee, 


West 
is as mild as that 
owing to the influ- 


ence of the warm Japan current which strikes its 


shores. 


tion of the surface 
forests. 


There are nearly 2,600 miles of railway and 
1,000 miles of navigable watercourses. 
is still 
Nearly all of the state west of the Cascade 


A large por- 
covered with primeval 


Mountains is, by nature, a forest country; the most 
important and valuable timber being the red, or 


Douglas, fir. 


The timber districts, where not mountainous, have, 


as a rule, a rich soil, which well repays the farmer 
for the labor of clearing the ground. Thus it will 
be seen that there is a great deal of good farming 
land in Washington. There are fertile government 
lands for free homesteads, and railroad lands are 
sold at low prices and on ten years’ credit. The 
remarkable variety of resources offered by this great 
state, its peculiarly agreeable and healthful climate, 
its strikingly beautiful landscapes and snow-capped 
mountains, noble rivers, great estuaries of the sea, 
magnificent forests, charming lakes, and fertile 
prairies combine to make it a region particularly at- 
tractive to all who seek new homes in the great 
Northwest. Every settler can find the particular 
character of country best suited to his tastes, and 
the climate best adapted for his health and well- 
being. 

The transportation facilities are abundant, schools 
and churches are numerous, the people are intelli- 
gent and progressive, and property is constantly in- 
creasing in value. The numerous growing towns in- 
vite mercantile, manufacturing, and professional en- 
terprises. 
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Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


— 


WASHINGTON STATE 


Two Divisions of the State—Each Has Its Particular Merit—Both Described. 


In describing conditions in the State of Washing- 
ton one could fill a large space relating to Seattle, 
Tacoma, Olympia and other cities, while description 
of the varied resources of Washington will show 
abundant reason for emigrating to this State. 


Naturally, with so great a variation in the face of 
the country, and so wide a difference in climatic 
conditions, the reasons for going to one locality will 
be entirely unlike those which would exist in another 
region. 


TWO DISTINCT PARTS OF THE STATE. 


First, there are two distinct parts of the State, 
the result of the Cascade Mountains, which extend 
from north to the south. This divides the State 
into eastern and Western Washington. The western 
part comprises all the waterway region that borders 
the Pacific for a distance, north and south, of 180 
miles, in which section of the state, with Puget 
Sound, the lakes, bays and rivers, the area covered 
by water is about 2,000 square miles. 


From this broad space moisture is ever rising, 
which floats up to the tall mountains of the Cas- 
cades, and there on those lofty elevations, perpetu- 
ally covered with ice and snow, the moisture con- 
geals, falls there in snow, and leaves very little in 
the cloud to provide moisture for the landscape 
which spreads itself over eastern Washington. 


ROSES BLOOM AT CHRISTMAS. 


In Western Washington, which includes the Puget 
Sound country, there is really no winter and almost 
no ice or snow. Roses bloom in December and grass 
is green all the year round. Fifty varieties of flow- 
ers have-been plucked out of doors even at Christ- 
mas. Winters are warm and moist, summers cool 
and dry. 


In eastern Washington the climate is very differ- 
ent. It is much drier and somewhat colder in win- 
ter, dry and considerably warmer in summer, but 
the nights are always comfortably cool. 


COLORADO CLIMATE. 


At many points in eastern Washington is found 
almost the exact climate of Denver, Manitou and 
the Salt Lake Valley of Utah. 


In some sections of eastern Washington irrigation 
is carried on and enormous fruit, grain and pasture 
crops are raised. 


TIMBER AND PRAIRIE LAND. 


Western Washington is a wooded country. Much 
of the land is covered with a dense growth of the 
finest trees known in the world. The mainland bor- 
dering Puget Sound is made up of mountain spurs, 
table lands, river valleys and fresh-water and tide- 
water marshes and deltas. These all, except marsh 
and delta, are timbered with unbroken forests. The 
higher altitudes grow fir, hemlock and spruce. The 
table lands, fir and spruce, and the valleys, fir, cedar, 
spruce, cottonwood, maple and alder. 


This timber is surpassed in size only by the red- 
wood forests of California. 


The walley lands bordering the rivers and creeks 
are very rich and productive, especially in vegeta- 
bles, fruits and succulent grasses. The forests of 
these valleys are fast breaking up before the wood- 
man’s ax and the farmer’s plow. The uplands have 
been invaded but little, but where the forests are 
felled rich pasturage follows and in many places 
great veins of coal are found to underlie the surface 
or strike into the hillside. Marsh lands and deltas 
in their native state are overgrown with brush. They 
are easily cleared and reclaimed from overflow by 
dikes and ditches, when they produce the greatest 
tonnage of fine hay, the most prolific yield of oats, 
heavy hops, nice vegetables and fine orchards. 


Eastern Washington as a whole is the valley of 
the Columbia River, as most of the surface Is 
drained by this mighty stream, though there is a 
considerable extent of wooded and partially wooded 
country. The great grain fields of the Big Bend 
District are as level as the prairies of the Middle 


States. Around Spokane is a varied country com- 
prising fine prairie land, also an abundance of tim- 
ber land, especially in the foothills. All this land is 
wonderfully productive. Whatever a man wants in 
the way of land he can find and the quality of the 
soil is good almost everywhere. 


NUMEROUS GREAT RIVERS. 


Several great rivers course their way through 
eastern Washington, their valleys being wide, level 
plains on which, at various points, irrigation is 
being; and has been, introduced with great success. 


FRUITS, 
To properly describe the fruit-growing industry 
of Washington would fill a large book. Different 


parts of the State vary so much in altitude, rainfall, 
quality of soil, etc., that almost any fruits except 
the citrus family will thrive and bear bountiful har- 
vests somewhere. To mention the kinds of fruit that 
do well is almost to name them all. West of the Cas- 
eade Mountains and along Puget Sound are grown 
magnificent specimens of apples, peaches, pears, 
quinces, plums, cherries, strawberries and all kinds 
of small fruits and berries. Apples have done won- 
derfully well on both the uplands and the islands. 
Frost never injures the fruit or prevents setting? 
Worm-eaten fruit is almost unknown. 


ASSISTANCE FROM THE GOVERNMENT. 


_ he United States Government is aiding in various 
irrigation projects. In the meantime private corpo- 
rations have entered upon the project of supplying 
irrigation water to residents in certain districts. We 
quote here from the circulars of one of these irriga- 
tion companies in eastern Washington, located in 
the valley of the Yakima River, Yakima County, in 
order that our readers may know prices: 


THE PRICE OF LAND. 


The price of land in Yakima County varies ac- 
cording to its character and location. Cheap lands 
may be had for grazing. Wheat farms in the sec- 
tion where irrigation is not necessary may be had 
for from $5 to $20 per acre. In the irrigated valleys 
raw lands with perpetual water rights are on the 
market at from $30 an acre up to $125. The last 
named figures are for land near the railroad—the 
choicest that is left. Generally speaking raw land 
under the canals can be had for $50 to $75 an acre, 
and $125 an acre will buy the best producing alfalfa 
farms in the valley. Many improved farms within 
10 or 12 miles of the railroad are available at even 
less than $60 per acre. Some land is selling much 
higher than any figures here given, but the high- 
priced land usually is suitable for suburban resi- 
dences or has expensive improvements, such as good 
buildings, bearing orchards or hop yards. 


Terms of sale are usually made upon a basis of 
one-third or one-fourth cash and the balance in four 
or five equal annual payments, with interest on de- 
ferred payments at six or eight per cent per annum, 
An annual fee for maintenance of canal and laterals 
is charged on all the canals. This fee varies from 
25 cents to $1.50 per acre. Yakima lands may seem 
high to farmers who are accustomed to the ruling 
values in the prairie states, but the price of land 
must depend upon its fertility and the class of its 
productions, its proximity to and the excellence of 
its markets—in short, upon its earning capacity, 
and judged by these standards, land in the Yakima 
valley is cheap and not dear. Judging by the history 
of other irrigated districts, Yakima valley lands will 
in a few years be worth $300 to $1500 an acre. 


STOP CFF AND STUDY THE CONDITIONS. 


In going over to the Puget Sound country by way 
of the Northern Pacific railroad it will be well to 
stop at North Yakima, in Yakima County, and see 
for one’s self the results of irrigation. Before going 
obtain from the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific their literature relating to Washington. We 
clip the following from one of the irrigation cir- 
culars: 


HOW TO MAKE A TEN ACRE TRACT PAY ITS WAY FROM THE START. 


“Of course I know it pays better to raise fruit 
than it does to raise hay and corn, but how am I 
to get along until my trees begin to bear?’’ This is 
the first thought that occurs to the man with small 
capital who is ambitious to increase his income and 
make his way in the world. He has been told that 
it takes from four to six years to get any returns 
from an orchard and the long wait makes it look 
impossible that he should ever become an orchard- 
ist. For the information of such men we have pre- 
pared this schedule, showing just how a man with 
money enough to make his first payment on his 
land and to build him a small house can make 
his land support him from the start and pay for 
the land as well. This has been done many times 
right here in Yakima. 


TEN ACRES IN FRUIT MAKE A MAN 


INDEPENDENT. 
Reserve one acre for house, barn and kitchen 
garden. 
Plant six acres in apples and peaches, alter- 


nate rows, seventy of each kind, or 140 trees to 
the acre, tctal 840 trees. 

Plant three acres in pears and peaches, alter- 
nate rows, 100 of each kind, 200 to the acre, or 600 
trees. 

Around the young trees plant nine acres in pota- 
toes. The same cultivation required for the pota- 
toes will cultivate the trees. Plant twenty-five 
cherry trees along the road and blackberries and 
raspberries along the fences. 


First Year’s Receipts: 
90 tons cf potatces, 16 tons to the acre at 


Nel Ae me GRE OU teia ot oop isuavers wisi elise lie Heiss’ yn erevelss $1,260 
Less expense of planting young trees. .$180 
ress expense of planting potatoes.... 90 270 


INGE LOM WClis OMe TLS’ SYEAl.. viciss vc ccleiclae cd) 990: 


Second Year Receipts: 


DOMEOUS PS DGLAtOCS ALA LS... 2 - cls vieisieciaees «pil, 200 
Get some berries this year also. 
No new expense, so net for work second 
Miechisaraetocte 10 a acaielareless pom GoMOe mMalatsietein the aOO 


Third Year Receipts: 
Peaches and pears begin to bear, also cherries. 


720 boxes peaches from 720 trees, at 5 
GEMMEB Nal svaleietereds a.4IgS DIO IAG RO Pani cates apetolege pi es OO. 
800 boxes pears from 390 trees at $1...... 3800 
45 tons potatoes at $14............ a dieharehotere 630 
Blackberries and raspberries.........e%Seee. 50 
ROSS TOE ViGAT ai icns, cle saheretie. 6l's.sic wate le aheVefeletete erect lige LO 
Messeet;020 boxes iat’ (10) cents: . shock. ce. ce $ 102 


Netetor work third pVicaTns jcsie se eiactecic secs Sl,208 


Fourth Year Receipts: 
2,880 boxes peaches, 720 trees, at 50 cents. .$1,440 
sew 5200 


1,200 boxes pears, 300 trees, at $1..... allala/ate’ Migs 
300 boxes apples, 420 trees, at $1.25...... 375 
1,250 pounds cherries at 8 cents........ce.. 100 
ER OTTACS We oieialelsisl«. oieis-niacels clei srelets,s ekaiea} siatelalaiei dia suere 50 
$3,165 
Less 4,380 boxes at 10 cents...... --. $438 
Extra) Ge) ps). sas miarecatatdieral sive, eyerece Se eirreucra 719) 938 
INEt for WOPrkK sic 3 is hes S65 SOD OO GUO DO MOCO E Aer ATT 


Fifth Year Receipts: 


Peach and pear trees in full bearing. 
7,200 boxes peaches, 720 trees, at 50 cents. .$3,600 
0 


3,000 boxes pears, 300 trees, at $1.......... 38,000 
1,200 boxes apples, 420 trees, at $1.25....... 1,500 
1,500 pounds cherries, at 8 cents............ 120 
RBEEICH: “isi isic!6 leatallatere! « Clo Ainoreote.D CA BOOUCADOnORS 50 
$8,27 

Less 11,400 boxes at 10 cents....... $1,140 
Extra, help)... 2's... mlevataleintaresetalaiciols.e clave 1,000 2,140 
$6,130 

AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 

BVODS ons teeles, ee Aen o Fou Chae 0:0 RinO ROC OCIS one ton 
HOPTALOCS( jel-,<'« « Shia tail d Kaleo ay ole SS SE IARI IARC ee ten tons 
lO tiv,  TiPSt Cuttin ee avai cer alte acid eae four tons 
Timothy and clover, second Cutting. ca ols). s two tons 
Alfaltay threewkeubtingsencc cile dace ca'slec' ce seven tons 


Pears, 100 trees per acre.......... 200 to 1,000 boxes 
Peaches, 100 trees per acre....... 200 to 2,000 boxes 
Apricots, 120 trees to acre......... 200 to 2,000 boxes 
WMRErniewitsesicescsere islets. sre 100 to 1,000 pounds per tree 
(Cnr On GOS aCHoBOOL from $200 to $800 per acre 
IBOLLIESS serait ve eieicleisisia si cicis from $200 to $700 per acre 
PRICES, 
LORS MELONS Sei citterels cio ae Sovstaiate 10c to 30c per pound 
Potatoes, from...... sipiarer'el efefuke areca $12 to $25 per ton 
Timothy.. IOLA TO DONE OC oer acre $12 to $14 per ton 
Mimlothvivan dy Clovierhiscis aeccltatsere ets $9 to $11 per ton 
AMIE NTENG 6 oe GS OR EIU OFIAD OO ene Binge $7 to $9 per ton 
Fruit varies according to quality and variety. 
Apples AV EVA Clots) sistate isla «al aieleialicieieretalelsisievamiliea) Bene DOM 
IRGaIES VAVETEIE Ons sistem Mie cialis aratonl oni mee $1.00 per box 
POACHES) AVETASEe cs celaer clench 50 cents per box 
ATIC OS Pavers eh sales sie Meee ear 40 cents per box 
PIS MAVCEDE ES cite, Fete.) ee 35 cents per box 
Cherriestaverd ee sae ahs aeteieo ceo 8 cents per povnd 
Strawberries average............... per crate, $3.00 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE, 


Altitude.—Highest in the state, Mount Rainier in 
Pierce county, in the Cascade Range, 14,526 feet. 
Mount Baker, 10,827 feet. 


Climate.—Generally healthful 
ington; moist, uniiorm and 
Eastern Washington, hot, 
erally short cold winters. 


of western Wash- 
heavy winter rainfall, 
dry summers, with gen- 
Average yearly. 


length of state, north to 
east to west, 340 miles; 
Three-fifths of the state 


Dimensions.—Extreme 
south, 230 miles; width, 
area, 69,180 square miles. 


included in eastern Washington coast line. Pacific 
Coast line 180 miles. Puget Sound with its inlets 
and arms has a shore line of 1,594 miles. Strait of 


Guan de Fuca, 95 miles long, average width, 11 
miles. Rise and fall of the tides, 18 feet. 


History.—The region discovered by Juan de Fuca, 
a Greek, 1592. Visited by Spanish navigator, 1775, 
and three years afterward by Captain Cook. Cap- 
tain Gray ascended Columbia River, 1792; by Lewis 
and Clark, 1804-5. Fur traders settled near the 
mouth of the Columbia, 1811. Catholic mission 
established at Vancouver, 1838. American settle- 
ment at Tumwater, 1845. Washington Territory 
organized and Seattle platted, 1853. Frazer River 
gold excitement, 1858. Admitted to the Union, 1889. 


FRUIT GROWING. 


Fruit growing is principally carried on in three 
different sections in western Washington —in the 
islands of the upper Puget Sound, in Island and San 
Juan Counties; in the more southerly portion of 
Puget Sound, embracing the White. River and Puy- 
allup Valleys and King and Pierce Counties, and in 
parts of Clark County, bordering on the Columbia 
River. d 

In the Island section cherries, strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries, plums, pears and apples attain 
a size and quality hard to match anywhere, while 
fruit and vegetables of all sorts reach the market 
earlier from this district than from any other part 
of western Washington. 


In the Puyallup and White River Valleys all the 
fruits mentioned above can be grown, but perhaps 
berry growing is given the greatest prominence. 
During the last six years the crop of berries has 
grown from about 300 crates, which then realized 
only 80 cents a crate, to 20,000 crates in 1902, which 
averaged $1.50 a crate. The estimated crop for 19038 
was 50,000 crates, and that quantity is expected to 
be doubled this year. From one acre of raspberries 
near Puyallup an income of $500 has been realized 
in a single year. From two and one-half acres of 
raspberries in the same locality 1,000 crates were 
gathered in 1908. Land which produces results of 
this kind is not in the market for sale at any price, 
but unimproved land adapted for this purpose in the 
neighborhood of Sumner and Puyallup is worth from 
$100 to $250 an acre. 


In Clark County, on the Columbia River, prune 
growing is carried on extensively and successfully. 
There seems to be just the quality of soil and the 
amount of rainfall needed to produce the best re- 
sults with this crop. At present about 100 carloads 
of prunes are shipped annually. 
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Washington Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


WEST VIRGINIA 


STATE AND THE 55 COUNTIES OF WEST VIRGINIA 
With Their Boundaries 


gaa G 


LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATIONS OF WEST VIRGINIA COUNTIES 


County Pop. 
Hancock. .10,465 

<e, .11,098 

. 57,552 

Marshall. .32,388 

Wetzel. .29,855 
Monongalia. .24,334 
Preston, .26,341 
Pleasants... 8,074 

Tyler. -16,211 

whale Doddridge. .12,672 
ills sis. 66 Marion . 142,794 
Harrison. eee 381 

Taylor. .16,554 

Wood. 38, 001 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Academy 

Acme 

Adamston 

Adkin 

Affinity 

Albert 


Explanation: 


eation. 


Index to Towns. 
as Number of the County Where Town 
Pop. Means Population. 


Loca. County Pop. 
Wirt.. 9,047 
Ritchie. .17,875 
Gilmer..11, 379 
Lewis. “18; 281 
Uphur. .16,629 
Barbour. .15,858 
Tucker. .18,675 
Grants reyes 838 
Mineral. .16 67 
Hampshire.. 
Morgan.. 
Berkeley.. 
Jefferson... 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Alexander 19.... 366 
Algoma ol, 6 


2.89. 


First Column, 


Names of Towns; 
is Located: Third Column, Population of 1910. 
Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


County 


Jackson. .20,956 
Roane. .21,543 
Calhoun, -11,2 58 
Braxton. .23,023 
Webster. . 9,680 
Randolph, .26,028 
Pendleton... 9,349 
Hardy.. 9,163 

. 46,685 

18,587 

Kanawha. .81,547 
Clay. .10,233 
Nicholas. .17,699 
Pocahontas. .14,740 


Pop. 


Pop. 
. 1,030 


Towns Loca. 


Ansted 
Arroyo 
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County Pop. 
Wayne. .24,081 
Lincoln, .20,491 

- Boone..10,331 
Fay oe .51,903 

- 24,833 

1119;431 

. 14,476 

Wyoming. . 10,392 
McDowell. .47,856 
Raleigh. "25.633 
Mercer. .38,37L 
Summers. .18,420 
Monroe. .13,055 


1,221,119 


Total 


Towns 


Backus 
Baileysville 
Bakerton vor 
Barboursville 
Barnestown 
Barnum 


Second Column, Number the Same 


Loca. Means Lo- 


Cities and Villages of West Virginia with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. 
Barrackville ..11....250 | Confidence ....38.... 222] Girta ......... 16.,.. 250} Leander ......46.... 230 
SASSY s Ketotercisteres oe SO Nareraee | MOOMLO) sv ieisis cic MKcfete POS GLViGMs co oe cteos)e ZO erie GOO) || UC OM Wepyaleleralels ones on 240 
Bamters ee 3.56 si Dern G20)| Coopers) si)... os Bde 2G | Glady Ws...5.. Sane. SOL) | Lester yes se. 52.... 536 
PB avierOle i site. © mails 417 Cora .....4... 49 Sere COO || GEM seers cree cae 40.... 226 | Lewis .::...... 39...1,209 
PCO et isis creo 28. eee 226 Cornwallis ....16.... 200 | Glendale ...... 4.... 220 | *Lewisburg ....47.... 803 
mBeckley ys. 241 52...2,161 | Cossie . syeleleletsies 44....436 | Glen Falls...... 12.... 250 | Lewistown ....39 
Beech ........31.... 262 | Cottageville ...29.... 226] Glen Ferris....46.... 320 | Littleton 
Beechwood .... 6.... 626 Cowen Seteetrarston: 33.... 312 | Glen Jean...... Lizemores .....40. 
Belington ..... 20.. -1,481 Craigsville setae Eley. SOO =Glenyvilley ssc. Locust Lane...28.... 275 
Belleville ..... Th eed 208 Cranberry «00 -O2-«e- 209 | Glen White. .. ere Bl Osan Hee ..49...1,640 
PS OUIEOIE | cieia:e cists 4....336 | Crawley ....... AdiceeicOo || Gootlwilll ys. dase 153. ‘ive OLG) | MUONGOn a4 5 sets eee 
Belmont: 3... ..." Beeet 250 CTESCEN'E® s+ ale 46. 2 Goumania) 25.2 Ree. 6 DOP | Won eacre) ote: 46.... 250 
Benwood ..:... 4...4,976 | Crosby . sielee (ee ee rel SAC if: et ep oN aiarre LS ed. o0s) || LOOKOmt emeeicies 46.... 230 
*Berkley Spgs.25.... 864] Crown Hill. : TGramtsyville! |. «ol. scee828| Lost) Cikyacn 36.... 230 
Berryburg ....20.... 590 ACTEVA Cel lameerteyexene Granville Woe G.....250. | Lost River.....36.... 236 
Berwind ae Gurtini ccc Grape island. 3 1Sihc oo.200 | Woush) sou seecs NG. 3...265 
Beth .. D Great Cacapon..25....350 | Lumber ....... 34.... 666 
peony Daionte é6| Gute. c eae sieve at Lumberport ...12.... 656 
PR Io go iGNbe Some coouonuraee 
Beury . ane Dallas ........ Guyane o..0: - 50.... 220 M 
Beverly. 1.1... 34.... 438 | Danville .......45. Ae eae Sates alataia Eg AO || Sesleri 27 BEd Oe 
Bigfour .:..... Bitaubze: || Darkesville, <2. Gypsy .........12.... 662 | Mabscott ......52..,. 561 
Big Springs...31.... 220 sSanine CAIpIne wha een ee 
Black Betsy...38....520 | Decota ........ 5 H McDowell .... sean «1,536 
Blacksville... 6.... 204 | Denver ........ 25 Hackers Junc’n.20.... 226 | McMechen ..... 4...2/921 
Sven ee ee 23...1,290 | Diana ......... 4 IBEMCOIN oooogood 49.... 308 | Macdonald ... “46. » 1,153 
Blakeley ...... She Site | DUSNEEEES cob aoec 48. Halltown ..... 27.... 380 | *Madison ......45.... 295 
Bluefield ..... 53..11,090 | Dobbin ....... 2. ‘ Hambleton ....21...1,302 | Mahan ........46.... 200 
Blue Jay...... 2.... 509 | Donwood ...... 39.... 536 | Hamiltonia ....30.... 230 Malden 2.2.25 .89..06 SDD 
Rolivar oo... Se GSG A COMZe: Weretelete ercls 31.... 236 “aeeheMbla Bybee 44.... 660 | Mamie ........40.... 326 
TERE ee G2 se sooge | Dothamey ook. c: 46. --. 226 | Handley ...... 39....562 | Mammoth .....39...1,022 
AGmere Soc... 46...1,02 Douglas .......21.... 330 | Hansford ...... 39... 250 | Mannington ...11...2,672 
IIGONG ices wk 46.... 220 | Duffiields ...... 27.... 250 | Harpers Ferry..2%7.... 766 | Maplewood ....46.... 296 
Boothsville..... files 268630) Dunlevie’ <7. «1. 42....336 | *Harrisville :..16.... 608 | *Marlinton |.. 142: . 1,045 
Borderland ...48....250 | Dunloop ...... 46....526 | Hartford ......28....358 | Marmet ....... 39.... 650 
TSGNVGIle seks co. 8) doo blip || Lbbvalon es Soa oe 43....533 | Hedgesville ...26....328 | Marshes ..°...52.... 290 
Bowes ate RAD ase 300) | eevere hits) iae)./-\.> Oricisel sn vier Linc aee ren oe 46.... 420 
Boylen : E Helvetia ....... 34.... 280 | *Martinsburg ..26..10,698 
Bradshaw ....51.... 226 Bacto 46 1,590 Hemphill Color te 51... 5. 390 || Marvel )..2; BOO a ogo eri) 
Prcenwoll 06. 58... 825 Sele lee DpotoG RCE ot Henderson .....28.... 286] Mason ...... 2 2-28.... 184 
Branchland ...44....522 | mast Sowellite (Aes son Hendricks .....21....640 | Mason Town... 7%7.... 520 
niente’. ae. 2 46k Beate eee elevate fon eaEy, cyekanoua atehe 40.... 392 | Masseysville ...52.... 390 
1 - mo | eccies ..... eee Bitar a i Cr HOODIA. seee y 
peeet on - pide Gee oe abe eae piatere son . a Eipevorton ae: 46. nee 336 ripe vac} ih , "3,086 
Brooklyn ...... 5a e566 aes oo Shy eget a Hee EVEGNGOnN ce acaOn ea, 720 Meadow Creek .54.... 250 
Sinaia = eee 54... 820 Hone syoleioke Be o. 300 IBIG WIE op ooc +43. «ee 326 *Middlebourne . 9.... 546 
Brownwood ....46.... 562 Beye + pein ets 326 IBNI@G) GS ogacdeE --46.... 200 | Middleton ap lh Waren 
*Buckhannon ..19...1,589 Bi Hei ee gee leGIDWoyoy GbaHcoe 46.... 761 | Middleway 
PEER Om.. 0. 9.12 .7330 Soa aaa Sipe ee cereal ie untOn sires. 54...3,656 | Mill Creek. 
eece 2 
+ SEL? ae Elkhorn ....... B1.. .1,220 Ppl age Cover to eee Ve 
IBUINER Pio)... 2 3s 42.... 350 Elkridge tc cees Taos ians | istonis le een amnc 34...1,066 | Minerva .. 
Burning Spngs.15.... 542 lacie eae aie ok 320 ELOTCOAIL he 5 cee. cue S00 WbbOS GS Adec 
Burnsville .. eee 890 | ilamore .... 134... 508 Howesville .... %.... 2% Minnora ...... ; 
Burton. .c.oc... 5.... 250 WHEAHGHO he, 18h 304 Hubbardstown .43... Mohawk (.cscncbis eee 
Byrnside ...... 38._..: 396 MN Grose 3.) ad 399 Huger ... pbilisevaie 260 Monongah . 2,084 
[ae LE Rie SOU risen silane 2 Hughestown areas 226 | Montana Mines.11.... 450 
C iE Gin eC RNG aos lslvhnohayl Go sos la cao 557 | Montgomery ..46...1,888 
} einis RCN pages 39 lehibsyne AB ot --.-39.... 226 | *Moorefield ....36.... 646 
(CELI Che eee 1GeceeGas MEDACAG ale anes: 296 Huntersville te 42, 320 | Morgansville ...10.... 339 
Camden on Su caten eme ge “Space oxo Huntington od. waite 161 | *Morgantown . 6...9,150 
Ganley . 11+ +B3.... 390) Ethel RyCar eet venti Hurricane Us RRB en ASS WENN Gaga doce le ono cll 
Garipien te a. AQse 223 Shee See ae neh ts Hutchinson ...11....226| Mound ........ 39.... 262 
Cane Fork..... Be ba S141) Hventon ..... 5189... .. 350 Huttonsville_ ..34.... 251 | *Moundsville .. 4...8,918 
Cannelton ..... SO vate COOn ar ro sree else S110 C I Mount Carbon..46.... 432 
Capon Bridge...24.... 256 FE Faecer! he ok s 51.... 362 | Mount Clare...12.... 250 
Carbon ........ 39.... 320 | «Fairmont .....11...9,711 | Independence .. 7.... 303 | Mount Hope....46.... 494 
Carbondale ....46.... 7126 Fairview ...... Te eerAG Ti UDSEIGUEe cle. Ape 200 Mount Nebo....41.... 226 
eaecede a ae a 226 Fairview ......11.... 782 inone Soppooged -+- 320 | Mucklow ......39.... 490 
Cie Fale oc ase qe _ a8 Fairview PALER hs 43.000 384 wviy.dale: sy. : lane 236 | Mullens ....... 50.... 230 
sae as coon alling Spring..47.... J N 
Cedargrove ....39.... 226 | Far mington ...11.... 519 F 
Centerpoint ....10.-.. 266 | rayotte .....)146.... 490 | Janelew «++ ap 11886 | Netto 0.21727 Bee 
Gedien! Seatian 10. <2. Bos Fayetteville eh Galerie 671 Jennings ...... 32 263) |PNew buns. moe ace ge Oe 
Gered 4 iy mMenwick-. H..) se 41, ee» 302 Juniors. < 20 435 *New Cumber- 
Gree encilie’ Ban : rk Pe eomat ea as: ee ele ; ea Wi ats landieewets ciaemelsrefol eS Od; 
: ++FI.. 6 R nallonia 5 pode eck Oe irene J , 
Charleston Fire Creek. 111461.) 250 | Kanawha City.39.... 863 | »New nine. 128.2 27900 
+ §Capital) ---39..22,996 | Flanagan ..... Dileee 220) Kaye Noon: een AGES sa530) livia 2,176 
Charles Town..27...2,662 | Wlatrun ....... 11.... 266 | Kearneysville ..2%7.... 462 | n chmond. 
Chattaroy ..... 48.... 562 | Plat Wood 32 284 /K 43 SU ee ees. Ba. - 833 
Chelyan .......39.... 526 Mieuineton. SERIO eRUTKISCostatton oe cs ae en rons a 
a a *- ee ee aoe WOVE Vs aie sais 49.1... 262 | *Keyser ....1231113,705 orth Point - 28 452 
ester ....... +523, Follansbee .... 2...2,031 | Keystone ...... aed o witaigseus 
oy Se eee pga Folsom. «+. aBe-27 682 | Kilsyth 20002. Desa gk haar ae 
DSR OC or EA clo piace Sie Gain th Simibalis sheer. . 
Sean cle nian ap: O26 | *Frankiin (2). 35.... 226 | Kimberly a Oe cia: 
Reape ee rear Freeman ......53...1,090 | Kincaid .......46.. Cae oe ake 
Seay eee ee aan Friendly ...... *Kingwood .... %7.... 822 Gesen Guise 
Cliftor Aaa os. : : ; 360 aaneee KEV LOW Meicielel cision ec cee Ge Olcott a) Tis ge 
Clifton Mills.... 7.... 606 L Olmsted ...... 
Coalburg ...... 39.... 260 Lanark ........52.... 526 | O'Neal ........ 
Coaldale ...... 53... 326 |rGary «.. ...1,208 | Landgraff .....51.... 302 | Orleans Cross 
Coal Hork® ./.5. 39.... 350 | Gassaway ..... 32...1,086 | \Landisburg ....46.... 330 Roads .......25.... 250 
Roalton sive s.c 2 54.... 325 | Gauley Bridge. .46....582 ||Laneville ......21.... 333 | Oswald ....... 52.... 295 
Coalwood ..... DI SoU NL Gentry.\. nck 46.... 508 | |Lansing ....... 46.... 200 P 
Coketon ©. .73.... 21...2,026 | Gerrardstown ..26.... 225;||Launa ........ DAbre\ ne tOOrs|| PAE. Riin eles 46.... 509 
Golliters” 255.2. Aras So CST! (Eine) RE ee 53...1,083)| {Lawton ........ 46....526 | Paint Creek 


Concho). 5s.) sa 4Ge! 336 | Gilliam ........51.... 22@1|'Lazearville .... 2.... 523 Junction ....39.... 250 


Cities and Villages of West Virginia with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Palestine 

Panther .... 
*Parkersburg 

*Parsons 
Patterson .. 


eee eee 


Pennsboro .... s 
Penrith L508 ses 
*Petersburg 


Towns Loca. Pop. 
Red House.....38.... 226 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


A State with the Finest of Public Buildings Paid For and State Out of Debt 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The impression may prevail that it would not be 
possible to take off a slice of territory from the 
northwest corner of old Virginia and get a state, 
the area of which would be of much consequence; 
nevertheless, that was done and our regret is, as 
we write this brief sketch, that we cannot more 
fully show the numerous public state buildings, the 
educational institutions, the manufactories, the 
hotels and other features of public interest which 
abound in this young state. 


SIZE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


But, though only a portion of Virginia was taken, 
it gave the people of West Virginia an area of 
territory comprising 24,715 square miles. To judge 
the size of this the reader has only to .understand 
that this area is almost twenty times that of 
Rhode Island, twelve times that of Delaware, five 
times that of Connecticut, three times that of 
Massachusetts, more than twice that of Maryland, 
twiee that of Belgium, twice that of Holland, a 
third larger than Denmark, and more than a third 
larger than Switzerland. 

It is seen in this that the piece taken was no 
very small, little slice either. But that was not all. 
Virginia had passed the ordinance of secession April 
17, 1861. In the convention which passed the act, 
of the forty-six delegates, from the territory now 
comprising this state, twenty-nine voted against 
secession. 


HOW WEST VIRGINIA KEPT OUT OF THE WAR 


A general election in Virginia was called for May 
28, 1861, to act upon ratification of the act of 
secession. A count of the votes from the counties 
comprising the present West Virginia showed, that, 
out of 44,000 votes cast from this territory, 40,000 
were opposed to secession. 

Then followed conventions at Wheeling in which 
provisions were made for forming a new state. 
Application for admission to the Union was made 


to Congress and permission was granted on condi- 
noe that slavery should be abolished in the new 
state, 


EXTERMINATION OF SECESSION ELEMENT 


The result of the definite stand taken by the 
West Virginia people was the driving out of the 
secession element from this portion of the country, 
and the giving to the Union cause of 20,000 soldiers. 
The great beneficial effect was the escape of West 
Virginia from becoming the battle ground of the 
contending forces, while the horrors of war were 
centered on the territory of old Virginia. Beginning 
thus a free state, and pledged to the Union cause, 
the prosperity of the new state has gone steadily on 
ever since the day of its birth. Something of its 
wealth and resources is shown in that item relat- 
ing to the state under the head ‘‘Productions.”’ 


PROSPERITY ON EVERY SIDE 


Among the evidences of prosperity is a superior 
state home erected in 1885, at a cost of $390,000; 
hospitals for the insane, and an asylum, Miners’ 
hospitals, penitentiary, reform schools for boys, and 
industrial schools for. girls. University buildings 
and grounds, university preparatory schools at 
Montgomery and at Keyser, state normal school, 
branches of the normal school at Fairmount, West 
Liberty, Shepardstown, Glenville, Athens, school for 
deaf and blind, and two institutes for colored 
students. These schools are nearly all in large 
imposing buildings, and everything about them 
having the latest improvements. 


THE STATE OUT OF DEBT. 


Another matter we wish the landseeker to ob- 
serve, which is, that while this state is evidently at 
the very head in modern public buildings, the state 
is not in debt one dollar! And not only that, but 
the tax rate on each $1,000 is only 85 cents. Under 
the head of ‘‘valuations’ it is interesting to see 
this tax rate with states in general. 
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The prosperity which has come to this state is 


partially explained by the enormous resources of 
the state. This is seen under the head of ‘Pro- 
ductions.” But it is only partly explained there 
from the fact, that while we mention the revenue 
from a few items the income from minerals alone, 
in one year, is $74,731,876. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE. 


But if this young state can at this age, in her 
history, have all of her public buildings in such fine 
condition, all paid for, and the state be out of 
debt, with only a tax rate of 85 cents on a thousand 
dollars, what of the future? 

Let us investigate for the benefit of the land 
investor and home seeker who contemplates removal 
but is undetermined yet where to go. 

The coal area of West Virginia covers over 16,000 
Square miles, the seams of coal in some places 
being 250 feet thick. Great beds of this fuel adjoin 
the Ohio river, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and other lines of transportation, convenient for 
shipment. This fuel, in unlimited amount, which 
brings into the state annually, over $30,000,000, con- 
tains every quality of cannel, splint, coking, black 
and bituminous coal, and all these varieties are in 
thick and easily worked veins. 


A GREAT FUTURE COMING IN IRON 


Tron ore exists in twenty-two counties; the best 
ores being, according to the state geologist, in 
Grant, Pendleton, Hardy, Pocahontas and Greenbrier 
counties. As yet the people have been so busy 
with other enterprises that the iron industry has 
not been developed, but the supply is here for great 
manufactories when time comes for their establish- 
ment. 

Fire clay and potter’s clay is found here in such 
abundance as to bring over $2,000,000 annually into 
the state from the manufacture of clay products. 

There being only comparatively few persons to the 
square mile here, there has been as yet but little 
inducement, and no time to begin the extensive 
manufacture of woodenware. But when piano 
makers, furniture workers and vehicle dealers are 
ready, they should know that there are 11,776,000 
acres, in West Virginia, covering 73 per cent area 
of the state which, at the prevailing price of lumber 
would be worth, it is estimated, more than twelve 
hundred millions of dollars. 

Under the head of ‘Productions’? and department 
of “Manufactures” it is seen that the value of 
manufactured products in West Virginia annually 
is over $128,000,000. 

Our space does not permit us to enumerate fully 
—but in brief there are in making flour and grist- 
mill products, 730 establishments, 16 glass factories, 
23 factories for car building and repairs, 62 foundry 
and machine shops, and 83 planing mills.. 

It is difficult to predict what the leading indus- 
tries will be in the future inasmuch as so many are 
yet waiting on time and capital for development. 

There are some ten points in the state where 
there are sulphur, medicinal and mineral springs. 
Some of these are famous as pleasure and health 
resorts. 


SALT, BRICK AND DRAIN TILES 


There are numerous salt wells, and salt is just 
beginning to be made as a marketable commodity. 

Much of the soil is composed of a clay suitable 
for the making of fire brick, sewer and drain tiles. 
With the immense amount of this raw material 
accessible there can be unlimited expansion in this 
industry. 

About two-thirds of the people are engaged in 
agriculture, and with the favorable conditions which 
prevail in West Virginia this must always be the 
leading industry of the state. 

By the census of 1900 it was shown that only 
about one-half of the agricultural land of the 
state was improved and that over 5,000,000 acres 
are, at this writing, unimproved. 


GREAT FIELD FOR THE TRUCK GARDENER. 


The growth of population in the various indus- 
tries, outside of agriculture, is making a local mar- 
ket for the sale of all kinds of garden products. 
And the attention of land seékers is’ especially 
ealled to the growing opportunities offered in this 
state for market gardeners in the vicinity of the 
towns. 

So rapid has been the growth of demand for fresh 
garden products in the coal and manufacturing towns 
of late in this state as to increase the sales 413 per 
cent in the past ten years, 
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West Virginia Opportunities in Agriculture and Varied Enterprises 


IMMENSE COMING DEMAND FOR FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

A writer treating on the subject of market gar- 
dening in West Virginia and the means by which 
the business has been advanced says “this increase 
has been made in an effort to produce vegetables 
and small fruits in the valleys and on the hills, to 
supply not only the toilers in the factories, but the 
more than forty thousand miners who toil beneath 
the hills for those dependent upon them. No other 
American state has a better home market for its 
vegetables—garden products—than West Virginia.’’ 

As has been shown under the head of topography, 
the soils of our river bottoms, composed of the dis- 
integration of the rocks, are extremely fertile and 
especially adapted to the cultivation of garden 
products. The West Virginia gardener, with his 
home market in the coal fields, and manufacturing 
centers, all around him, is not confronted with the 
problem of transportation and storage as are those 
who must shfp long distances. 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES HERE. 


Thus he is not subjected to losses in a glutted 
market where railroad traffic and commission rates 
absorb his profit, he receiving small returns for his 
industry. Neither is he subjected to losses because 
of the perishable nature of his crops, for he has 
his regular customers, who are largely the con- 
sumers as well and they need stated supplies at 
regular intervals. Neither does he have the expense 
of insurance. It is estimated that he who produces 
and ships to far-away markets, after paying freights, 
drayage, insurance and commissions, scarcely re- 
ceives forty per cent of the price which the con- 
sumer pays for his vegetables. Not so with the 
West Virginia gardener who sells to the local mar- 
kets around him, directly to the consumer or re- 
tailer, and thus receives the seventy-five to one hun- 
dred per cent of the price of his products. Not in 
thirty years to come will our gardening industry be 
able to supply existing and ever increasing demands 
for their products in the home markets of the coal 
fields, and other centers of industry within the stage. 
And when a surplus is created, the great market 
centers of Pittsburg and other cities lie within a 
few hours of their doors. 

As home seekers and investors in land carefully 
investigate they will find superior opportunities for 
getting support for themselves in West Virginia, 
while rapid increasing population must result in 
greatly advancing values of land. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO 
THE STATE. 
Altitude.—Highest in the state, 
Pendleton County, 4,780 feet. 
Climate.—The average annual temperature is 56.4. 
At Morgantown, Monongalia County, in the extreme 
northeastern part of the state, the average January 


Spruce Knob in 


temperature is 35 above zero. July, 74. Extremes 
are, warmest, 97; coldest, 25 below. Yearly rain- 
fall, 46.9 inches. Remarkably healthful climate. 


Many people having come here for the springs and 
highland air after recuperation become permanent 
settlers. 

Dimensions.—Extreme length north to south, 225 
miles; width, east to west, 200 miles. Area, 24,780 
Square miles. 

History.—Counties of northwestern Virginia re- 
jected the ordinance of secession passed by Virginia 
April 17, 1861, at Richmond, and delegates from 
counties now comprising state of West Virginia met 
in Wheeling June 11, 1861, and organized a new state 
government. Constitutional convention met in Wheel- 
ing November 24. Constitution ratified by the people 
May 3, 1862. Consent of Virginia legislature given 
for forming a new state May 13. West Virginia ad- 
mitted to the Union June 20, 18638. Wheeling made 
first seat of government and lastly Charleston be- 
came the capital of the state. 

Valuations, 1906: Real estate, $475,080,584; per- 
sonal property, $400,000,000. Tax rate on each $1,000 
is 85 cents. No bonded debt of the state, 

Productions, 1905. — Agricultural: Oats, 1,980,586 
bushels; corn, 22,813,122 bushels; wheat, 4,373,080 
bushels. 

Manufactures: Capital employed, $86,620,823; wage 


earners, 43,758; wages paid, $21,153,042; value of 
products, $99,040,676. 
Minerals: Value of products—Coal, $32,341,790; 


clay products, $2,018,795; coke, $6,548,205; iron, pig, 
estimated, $5,250,000; natural gas, $10,075,804; pe- 
troleum, $16,132,631; stone, $842,627; lime, $255,337; 
mineral waters, $50,063. 

The raw material for the manufacture of every 
de:ecripticn of product is here in such abundance 
as to build up the factory, and all employes in the 
factories must be fed. 


WISCONSIN 


STATE AND THE 71 COUNTIES OF WISCONSIN 
With Their Boundaries 
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LOCATION AND 1910 POPULATION OF WISCONSIN COUNTIES. 
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Location and 1910 Population of Wisconsin Counties—Continued 
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Wisconsin Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 
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Explanation: Index to Towns. First Column, Names of Towns: Second Column, Number the Same 
as Number of the County Where Town is Located; Third Column, Population of 1910. Loca. Means Lo- 
cation. Pop. Means Population. Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 


Cities and Villages of Wisconsin with 1910 Populations 


Fowns Loca. P 
. Op. Tr 
owns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop Towns 
i 5 Loca. Pop. 
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Wisconsin Cities and Villages with 1910 Populations 


Towns Loca. Pop. | Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. Towns Loca. Pop. 
a 
Vv Waterford .....70....581 | West Allis..... 65...6,645 | Williams Bay..69.... 553 
WENT ST Soe Ee 50.... 222 | Waterloo ......63.. -1,222 | *West Bend....58.. -2,462 | Wilmot ....... Mk area Ok 
Valley Junction.41.... 201] Watertown ....63.. -8,529 | Westboro ......16....°'704 , Wilson ...11."" 21.... 505 
Wandyne .cccnis 48.... 213 | Waukau .......47.... 301 ¢ Westby ....... 52.... 902 | Wilton .......; 41.... 510 
MGFONS .s0 fice ee 62.... 355 | *Waukesha ....64. 8,744 | West De Pere. .37.. 4,292 | Winchester . 47.... 968 
Vesper ........33.... 261 | Waunakee .....62.._. 551 | Westfield ...... 45....%29 | Windsor ...... 62.... 203 
Viola ..........54.... 671 | *Waupaca . eee -00...2,439 | W. Milwaukee. .65...1,458 Winnebago ... -47...1,104 
*Viroqua ......52...2,059| Waupun ....... 48...3,362 | Weston .......22.... 327 Winneconne ...47..., 943 
Ww *Wausau --++..28..16,563 | West Salem....40.... 842 Withee Sjeinisiinss a Seehala ne Re 
Wabeno ........6.... 503 | Wausaukee ++ +-20...2,066 | West Sweden...13.... 401 Wittenberg ....29...1,091 
WET ON nc Ess 51.... 252 | *Wautoma ....44.... 964 Weyauwega ...35....967 | Wonewoc ...._. 42.... %89 
Walworth ..... 69.... 755 | Wauwatosa ....65.. -3,346 | Weyerhaeuser..15.... 371 Woodford ..... 66.... 200 
Warrens .......41...1,408| Wauzeka .... --53....476 | Whitefish Bay..65.._ - 542 | Woodville ..... AA BPA 
*Washburn .... -2...3,832 | Wayside seeee.ddee.. 302 | * Whitehall --..31.... 703 | Wrightstown . 00.0.6 B25 
Washington Weiskisit .....18.... 253 | Whitewater ---69...3,224 | Wyocena ... +.-06..., 425 
ELE BOF e.2.6:'0%- 39.... 738] Welcome ......36.... 341 Wild Rose......44....°551 


INFORMATION CONCERNING NORTHERN WISCONSIN LANDS 
In reply to our questions about Wisconsin cut-over timber lands we receive the following: 


College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. with a thin, light soil which burns out in dry 

The price of ‘“cut-over’ lands, i. e., those from weather. In other places there are swamps too deep 
Which the valuable timber has been removed, in and miry to be successfully drained. Again there 
Northern Wisconsin, ranges from $5.00 to $20.00 per are districts where drift bowlders cover the ground 
acre; for lands carrying valuable timber the prices so thickly that, although the soil itself is good, one 
range from $10.00 to $40.00. cannot afford to make a farm at the present time. 
Kentucky blue grass, red top and timothy flourish Finally there are regions with a coarse-sand subsoil, 
in Northern Wisconsin in great profusion. Blue grass On some of these Sandy lands there is only a light 
soon forms a dense sod and timothy, on fertile vegetable mold which will give fair crops for two or 
tracts, grows luxuriantly, yielding crops for .many three years and then leave fields in which the loose 
years without reseeding. Red, alsike and white clover sand will be blown into heaps by the wind and 
flourish, the two former usually giving two cuttings profitable cultivation become an impossibility. Again 


a year. Clover does not so often winter kill as in there are sandy regions covered with a peat or moor- 
the southern part of the state because the ground land formation. Some of these soils are of doubtful 
does not thaw out in winter and is usually covered agricultural value. In some of the sandy districts 
with snow. the sand is of fine particles and suited to profitable 

Indian corn can be Successfully grown over a large agriculture. The land seeker should avoid all lands 
part of the north on the warmer sandy-loam soils. of questionable character, since there are numerous 
As the country becomes more settled considerable tracts of good land available at reasonable prices. 


crops of corn will be grown. Oats are at home in One should not take poor lands because they can be 
Northern Wisconsin and yield large crops of heavy bought for a few dollars less per acre than the 
grain. Barley grows well there. Some wheat is tracts with a good soil. There are good lands and 
zrown, but the settler should not rely upon that poor lands in each and every northern county. 


crop. Rye is largely grown and the field or Canada The undersigned cannot undertake to inform per- 
pea flourishes to a surprising degree. Already there sons who write him as to the merits of particular 
are 3cores of canning factories in the state canning tracts. Each separate tract must be seen and 
green peas. The yield of ripe peas is from 15 to 30 studied to gain a correct idea of its value. 
bushels or more per acre. They are extremely val- The only way to proceed advantageously in secur- 
uable for feeding stock, especially hogs for producing ing a home in our new north is to visit one or more 
choice bacon and hams. | seemingly desirable districts. It does not matter so 
Root crops of all kinds flourish. Potato growing is much which county one goes into as it does that a 
already an enormous industry in the north central Wise selection be made when one has reached some 


portion of the state, and where the soils are not too given point. Railroads cross every portion of the 
heavy, this is one of the most profitable crops of the state and the highways are generally laid out. Set- 
northern farmer. Cabbages, rutabagas, beets, etc., tlers abound everywhere. The land seeker should 
yield large returns of excellent quality. The sugar carefully examine the growing crops in the region 
beet grows well in the north and on suitable soils visited and from them make up his mind as to the 


carries a very heavy percentage of sugar. possibilities of other tracts in the Same locality. It 
Dairying is destined to become the great industry should not be forgotten that soils differ sometimes 
of our new north. The abundant grasses and clovers, on two adjoining farms and sometimes land not 
the pure, cool waters, the temperate summer climate, worth a dollar an acre lies only a short distance 
all combine to this end. The writer predicts that from that which when improved will be worth $50 
Northern Wisconsin will become the greatest cheese or even more per acre. All such facts come out 
region ir all America. Sheep husbandry is also prof- plainly when one studies northern Wisconsin for 
itable. Hogs do well and can be fed upon peas, clover himself. 
and other grains grown by the farmer, The writer believes that no region in the United 


As to healthfulness, it may be said that there are States today offers more favorable opportunities for 
no diseases peculiar to Northern Wisconsin. The persons with limited means to surely and success- 
water is pure and the air invigorating. Malaria is fully secure homes and ultimately good farms than 
unknown. ‘There are no blizzards in the true sense Northern Wisconsin. At the same time some land- 
of that word. There is abundance of fuel for the seekers are making serious mistakes by going about 


cutting. Never is there a failure of all crops in any this matter in an unbusinesslike manner, not giving 
one season. Under the worst of possible conditions to an important vital matter the thought and care 
one is sure of abundance of food, fuel and water— it merits. 

items not always available to pioneer settlers in Government land offices are located at Wausau, 
many parts of the west Eau Claire and Ashland, “ Wisconsin. Government 


Every land seeker coming to Northern Wisconsin lands still unsold are generally of low agricultural 
should know that this vast district possesses all value. 


kinds of soil—good, medium and poor. There are Concerning State lands address State Land Com- 
many inferior tracts of land in our new north which missioner, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
at this time should be severely let alone by the land Wisconsin has no Board of Immigration. 
seeker. In some places there are gravelly ridjzes W. A. HENRY, Dean and Director. 
CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO THE STATE. 
Altitude.—Rib Hill, in Marathon Co., 1,940 feet. Dimensions.—Extreme length of state, north and 
Climate.—Winters long and severe, yet healthful. south, 300 miles. Width, east to west, 290 miles. 
The average annual temperature at Green Bay is Area of state, 56,040 square miles. 
43.65. Snow, falling usually before heavy freezing, History.—Many evidences of this region having 


and continuing through the Winter, protects the been occupied by the Mound Builders. Visited by 
roots of plants from frost and hastens vegetation in Jean Nicolet, a Frenchman, in 1684; French fur 


the spring. Average January temperature at La traders built a small stockade near the present town 
Crosse, 15 above zero; July, 73; warmest, 104: cold- of Ashland, 1661; Jesuit mission founded at La 
est, 43 below zero; yearly rainfall, 30.7. At Milwau- Pointe, 1665; Green Bay, 1669. Trading post estab- 
kee, January average, 19 above; July, 69; warmest, lished at Milwaukee, 1785; Milwaukee founded, 1835; 


100; coldest, 25 below; yearly rainfall, 32.1. 
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WYOMING 


STATE AND THE 15 COUNTIES OF WYOMING 
With Their Boundaries 


Location and Population 
of 
WYOMING COUNTIES 


Lo- 
ca- COUNTIES Pop. 
tion 1910 
1..National Park... 519 
aatatniaitase aie Park.. 4,909 
ererereisie Big Horn... 8,886 
ee Sheridan. .16,324 
Be etatiere Johnson.. 3.453 
GaerEes Crook... 6,492 
7 eee Weston.. . 4,960 
Bere eis ue Uinta. .16,982 
LAAs Fremont. .11,822 
10.. Natrona.. 1,766 
MGR ve essen Converse.. 6,294 
12...Sweet Water. .11,575 
5S otto sac Carbon..11, 7282 
1 ea pees ee Albany. .11,574 
ED Petevesa is Laramie. 126,127 
MOGals sere ccsian 145,956 


WYOMING CITIES AND 
VILLAGES WITH 
1910 POPULATIONS, 


Towns Loca. Pop. MAP UF 
A : WYOMING 
Jie) WO OsawGnD ae 570 Sit 
PANING: hte ee ee 8.... 450 
“Basin B 3 163 WYOMING CITIES AND VILLAGES WITH 1910 POPULATIONS. 
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Carneyville .....4.... 406 G Lovell ........., 3.... 726 s 
*Casper ....... 10. ..2,639 | Gillette ........ 6.... 448 | Lusk .......... 11.... 419 x 
Cheyenne Glencoe! serene: 8. 590 Saratoga ..-... 13.... 557 
(capital). .....15..11,320| Glenrock ...... 11. ... 426 , M Shell = 20+ -mit: 3... . 226 
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Cumberland {Se 200) |kGroveriigws sauete 8 250 | Monarch ....... 4.... 375 | Sublet .......... 8.... 347 
Guernsey “15.... 274 *Sundance™.)...0- Gaerne 
D Gunns eee 12 292 Sumrisek.c sae 15.... 226 
PD AVEOM) eroueisterotexsis 42... 313 *Newcastle | 975 | Superior -...:..02. . +> 602 
Diamondville ...8.... 696 Ht Sweetwater ....12.... 306 
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SHouslasyer se. 11. ..2,246 Pere teense ae . agp Oakley vp eacemes a: ... 590 T ; 
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E Hyattville .. 111131111 220 i aa Mere TGR 
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Encampment ..13.... 421 Kemmerer ......8.... 843 | Fimebluft ......15 - 2461) Upton cn en ierrare %.... 244 
Hivanston .:..:-. 8...2,583 | Keystone ...... 14. 309 Q 
F EONS Genoa: 9...- 620 | Quarry Spur,...8.... 562 | Wheatland 15,... 796 
Fairview ....... 8.... 350] Kooi ........---4.... 250 aN Winchester .....3.... 226 
Fort Mackenzie. ‘a 362 L R Wind River..... 9)... «21226 
Fort Russell. ...15. bal 066 | *Lander ........ 9 1,812 | *Rawlins ...... US .45256) | Wiorland. omnia 3 265 


WYOMING. 


ONE OF THE RICHEST OF THE UNITED STATES IN NATURAL RESOURCES. 


As the reader will observe by examination of di- 
mensions, this state is more than twice the size of 
Pennsylvania, which is of itself a large state. 

What the ultimate outcome of Wyoming will be, 
when its resources are fully developed, it is impos- 
sible to foresee. In the first place it is a very young 
state. It was admitted to the Union no longer ago 
than 1890. It is so young yet in being settled that 
at the census of 1900 there was less than one person 
to the square mile, while Pennsylvania had 140 per- 
sons to the square mile, being over 200 years older 
than Wyoming. 

We speak of Pennsylvaiia in comparison because 
Wyoming has several of the natural resources of 


First Column, 
is Located; 


Explanation: Index to Towns. 
as Number of the County Where Town 


cation. Pop. Means Population. 


eee 


Thus the coal 
area of Pennsylvania covers 470 square miles and 
had an output of coal in 1906 valued at $255,269,507. 
If Pennsylvania coal is worth over $255,000,000, with 
470 square miles of coal area, what will the coal 
output of Wyoming be when the 20,000 square miles 
of coal area is fully developed? 


CLIMATE COMPARED WITH PENNSYLVANIA. 


Climate has very much to do with the growth and 
ultimate development of a region. In speaking of 
the. two states, compare the temperature of the lead- 
ing cities. Thus, the average January temperature 
of Pittsburg is 30 above zero, Cheyenne is 25; August, 


Pennsylvania, though vastly greater. 


Number the Same 
Loca. Means Lo- 


Names of Towns; Second Column, 
Third Column, Population of 1910. 


Star in Front of Name Indicates County Seat. 
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Wyoming a State Rich in Minerals and Natural Resources 


at Pittsburg, is 74, at Cheyenne it is 67; the warm- 
est at Pittsburg is 1038, the warmest at Cheyenne is 
100. The coldest at Pittsburg is 20 below zero, 
while the coldest at Cheyenne is 38 below. In Penn- 
sylvania the annual average temperature is 53.9, 
while in Wyoming it is 44.9. But the average ele- 
vation of 6,000 feet above sea level makes an air so 
dry as to relieve cold weather of the disagreeable 
tinge of cold, which is experienced in a moist at- 
mosphere. 


The climate here is similar to the mountain region 
of Italy and is not severe in winter. There are few 
cloudy days. Winds sometimes prevail during the 
spring and fall, but cyclones and tornadoes are un- 
known. Snowstorms are usually followed by Chinook 
winds from the Pacific ocean which, with their 
warmth, uncover the pastures, so that live stock get 
the benefit of the grasses cured by the summer sun, 
and as the cured native grasses retain their nutri- 
tion, it enables the stockman to support his stock 
upon the open range with little, and in the case of 
sheep raising, no additional food. But few climates 
are more bracing, healthful or pleasant than the cli- 
mate of the mountain region of the western states. 
The almost constant sunlight is not only pleasant, 
but beneficial from a sanitary standpoint, and it is a 
well recognized fact in the medical profession, that 
certain diseases, notably pulmonary afflictions, are 
much benefited by change from the states of lower 
altitudes to Wyoming or adjacent states. 


Gold, copper and coal mining, petroleum produc- 
tion and raising live stock are the most important 
business interests of the State up to the present 
time. 


RICH IN NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The State is destined in the very near future to 
become the richest, in its diversified natural re- 
sources, of any State in the Union. The minerals are 
here in quantity. There are vast coal fields as yet 
unopened and subject to entry under the United 
States statutes. There is an enormous area of oil 
Jand, most of which is still open for location. There 
are mountains of iron ore. There is probably more 
copper than in any other state—veins from four to 
twenty-five feet wide, running from 15 per cent to 
70 per cent, and many rich gold-bearing lodes. 

Hot springs abound, which not only equal but 
surpass the famous Carlsbad Springs of Europe. The 
analysis of the waters and the results of their use 
have demonstrated this to be true. 


BETTER TRANSPORTATION NECESSARY, 


The only thing necessary to make the state all 
and more than is claimed for it is more transporta- 
tion facilities—railroads operated in the interest of 
Jocal development and not solely for trans-continen- 
tal traffic—more capital invested on a business basis, 
and more men of brains, push and honest purpose. 
To all such Wyoming extends a hearty greeting and 
a co-operative hand. 

In Albany County there is over $2,000,000 invested 
in live stock and just to the south end of the city 
of Laramie are the Acme Cement Company’s works, 
which owns a thousand acres of plaster land which 
has a deposit of natural plaster from six to eight 
feet in thickness. The output is about ten cars per 
day. 

Large shops are here used for the purpose of pre- 
serving railroad ties by a process which is said to 
prolong their life two and a half times. 

A large quantity of limestone is shipped to the 
beet sugar plants and smelters of Colorado from 
quarries just to the east of Laramie. This limestone 
is the purest discovered in the United States and 
is practically inexhaustible. It was used some years 
ago in the manufacture of glass. All the other in- 
gredients for the manufacture of glass of a superior 
quality are found at Laramie and it is within the 
realm of reason to predict that this industry will 
soon be in a flourishing condition at this point. At 
the State Fishery, located at this point, more than 
a million of small fry are hatched annually and 
distributed among the streams of the state. 


WHY CALLED BIG HORN. 


Big Horn County is named from the Big Horn or 
Rocky Mountain sheep, which abound in the Big 
Horn Mountains, on the east side of the Big Horn 
Basin. It is anticipated that at an early day, among 
other enterprises, a beet sugar factory will be estab- 
lished in this county, 400,000 acres of land being soon 
placed under irrigating ditches. All the roots, vege- 
tables, suck as potatoes, carrots, rutabagas and foods 
of all kinds thrive excellently well up to 6,500 feet 
elevation. It is not uncommon for beets to attain a 


weight of ten and fifteen pounds and be solid to 
the core. 


HOT SPRINGS HERE. 


The Big Horn hot springs in this county are cer- 
tain to be widely celebrated. From the main spring 
a stream seven feet wide and two feet deep, with 
a temperature of 135 degrees F., flows continually. 
It possesses strong curative properties. 


Carbon County is named from the immense coal 
deposits which underlie the county. The Saratoga 
hot spring waters in this county, having a tempera- 
ture of 185 degrees Fahrenheit, have strong medic- 
inal qualities beneficial to the stomach and kidneys, 
and when bottled is a pure and pleasant water ta 
drink, These springs are in an ideal place for a 
summer resort and sanitarium. The streams here 
abound in trout and the region is waiting the com- 
ing of parties who will utilize the locality for resort 
purposes. 


GREAT SIZE OF VEGETABLES. 


Converse County, named after a prominent cattle- 
man of that name, has a record for producing on 
the irrigated lands here several hundred bushels of 
potatoes to the acre; pumpkin and squash which 
reach a weight of 100 and 160 pounds. Coal, iron 
and copper are among the principal mineral prod- 
ucts of this county. Large oil fields are in this 
county and gas has been struck here in commercial 
quantities, 


THE MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Placer mining is going forward in Crook County. 
Gold, silver, tin, copper, lead, manganese and bitu- 
minous coal are found here also in considerable 
quantity. 

Three improved flouring mills are in Fremont 
County. Coal is here in great quantity; also a num- 
ber of flowing oil wells. 


In Johnson County there are 30,000 acres under 
irrigation and 200,000 acres are susceptible of irriga- 
tion and oniy await the advent of the industrious 
settler who can here obtain a good home cheap. 
Pasture lands sell for $2; irrigated from $15 to $25. 
Gold, silver, copper and oil are here in large quan- 
tities, but are not worked yet from lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Water power is also here for a 
hundred factories. 


Cheyenne, the county seat of Laramie County, 
has a population of 14,000; two daily. newspapers; 
the capitol building, costing $300,000; postoffice, 
$350,000; Opera House, $80,000; Elks’ Home, §$30,- 
000; Masonic Temple, $50,000; convent school, 
$50,000. 

In the northern half of Laramie County the Wy- 
oming Development Company has reclaimed a hun- 
dred thousand acres of arid land for the Wheatland 
Colony. Parties wishing to study large and superior 
systems of irrigation and the beneficial results should 


come into Wyoming. Independent of the general 
government, these improvements have been going 
forward in this region for years. With the assist- 


ance of the government every valley and broad pla- 
teau, located lower than a stream, will be given the 
benefit of water supply in regular quantities some 
day in the future. 


That newspaper men, who are abreast of the 
times, great readers and know what is going on, 
are alive to the future possibilities of this state is 
shown in the many newspapers of the state estab- 
lished in small towns in the full belief that the 
towns will be many times larger. This is seen in 
the little town of Wheatland, which has a popula- 
tion of 800 and two newspapers. But these papers 
are on hand to get the advantage and be on the 
ground floor when the town numbers a population 
of 8,000. 


To show how a little village of 800 people in 


Wyoming will push right along in business enter- 
prise, look at the directory of Wheatland. Three 
churches—Methodist, Congregational and Catholic; 


a library and good library building; a telephone ex- 
change and connections with all towns in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho; five general stores; drug 
store, two livery stables, two hotels, one bank, a 
harness and saddle manufacturing establishment, 
two blacksmith and carriage shops, five secret or- 
ders, a good hall and modern roller mill with a 
capacity of 125 barrels a day. 


PLENTY OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Among the primary reasons for the future growth 
and prosperity of such a town as this is the fact 
that there is plenty of employment for every person 
at good pay in the business houses or out in the 
field helping to harvest the products grown in the 
sunshine on the irrigated lands. 
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How Little Villages Start in Wyoming and Become Prominent. 


EASY TO GET STARTED HERE. 


And then it is so easy to get hold here. Coal is 
cheap. Wood is abundant and-may be had for 
simply the cutting and hauling. The pure, bracing 
air puts life into the newcomer at once, and he feels 
just like good, active work. After building up a 
large wood pile he goes to the lumber mills and 
buys the material for his house at $7 and $10 per 
thousand. Building stone is plenty and bricks are 
close by. 

Located right in the midst of the irrigated lands, 
where crops are sure and the land owner knows 
what to depend on, it can readily be seen that this 
town, like many others in the State, has a good 
outlook with promise of speedy returns for capital 
invested. 

The agriculturist who is looking for an ideal 
farming country; cattle and sheep producers who 
are desirous for the most advantageous conditions 
for stock raising; the business man who is seeking 
the new town full of promise, with the growing sur- 


rounding: country; and those broken in health who 
seek a favorable climate, will find good openings 
right here in Wheatland. And we might speak of 
many other little villages just as approvingly as 
this. The lands are selling here at $22 and $35 per 
acre. Ten years’ time is given with equal annual 
payments at 6 per cent interest. No payment except 
the interest has to be made the second year, which 
gives the settler an opportunity to pay for his farm 
even though his means be limited. 


PLENTY OF WATER. 


A perpetual water right goes with each piece of 
land, and the purchaser of a Wheatland farm cannot 
be deprived of an equal water right with every other 
land holder any more than he can be deprived of 
the land itself. The land and water go together. 
When the lands and water have all been sold, the 
irrigation works will be absolutely under the control 
of those holding lands in the colony. 


CONDENSED IMPORTANT FACTS RELATING TO WYOMING. 


Altitude—Highest, Fremont Peak, in Wind River 
Range, Fremont County, 138,790 feet. 

Climate—Temperature varies with elevation. Win- 
ters severe in higher altitudes, comparatively mild 
in the sheltered valleys. Average annual tempera- 
ture for the state 44°. Average, January, at Fort 
Washakie, on the Shoshone Reservation in Fremont 
County, 10 above; July 67; warmest, 100; coldest, 
54 below. Average, January, at Cheyenne, 25 above; 


July, 67. Warmest, 100. Coldest, 38 below. Yearly 
rainfall, 12.2 inches. 

Dimensions—Length, 
Width, east to west, 365 miles. 
97,890 square miles. 

History—tTerritory partly included in the Louis- 
jana Purchase of 1808. Territory taken from Da- 
kota, Idaho and Utah and organized July 25, 1868. 
Explored by Fremont about 1842, 


north to south, 275 miles. 
Area of the state, 


FACTS OF INTEREST ABOUT WYOMING. 


Yellowstone National Park occupies the northwest 
corner of the State of Wyoming and strips of the 
adjacent states—Idaho and Montana. In 1872, by 
Act of Congress, this portion of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was set aside as a national park, ‘‘for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people.’’ 


It is rectangular in shape, fifty-five by sixty-five 
miles in size—the greater dimension running north 
and south; it embraces practically three and one- 
half thousand square miles. Snow-clad mountains 
within and adjacent to the Park range in eleva- 
tion from ten to fourteen thousand feet above sea- 
level; while the Park stage route ascends from 
6,700 feet at Yellowstone Station, to an altitude of 
8,300 feet in crossing the Continental Divide. No- 
where in the world are there geysers to compare, 
either in magnitude or number, with those in Yel- 
lowstone Park. The terraces and beautiful pools of 
Mammoth even surpass those in New Zealand. The 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone is unsurpassed in 
beauty and coloring; and the Great Falls, at its 
head, is three hundred and sixty feet in height. 


The acting superintendent of the park is the com- 
manding officer of Fort Yellowstone, a four-company 
post. Mounted guards escort the coaches on the 
tour; and scouts are employed to protect the game. 


Hunting is not permitted in the park, but the vis- 
itor may ejoy trout fishing in mountain streams and 
Yellowstone Lake, where it is exceptionally good. 
The animals have government protection. The rock- 
formations and deposits are preserved in their nat- 
ural state. 


The road system, under the direct supervision of 
Government engineers, is one of the best in the 
country. The cost is defrayed by annual Congres- 
sional appropriations, and no pains have been spared 
to make the grades easy, and the roads so wide 
that coaches can pass at practically every point. 
Steel and concrete bridges span the streams, doing 
away with fords and making accessible to the 
tourist many sights heretofore inaccessible. The 
roads are sprinkled and kept constantly in repair. 


PARK ANIMALS. 


The animals of the Park are objects of peculiar 
interest. No sound of gun or bark of dog is ever 
heard, and the animals, though wild, have become 
so tame that they give only curious notice to tourists 
as they pass. Deer, elk and bear roam at will 
throughout Geyserland. The red squirrel and the 
chipmunk scamper along the roadway, and those 
furry little bundles, the woodchucks, flatten out on 
the rocks and take no heed of your passing. It is 
an everyday sight to see deer and their young by 
the roadside, and now and then you get a glimpse 
of an antlered elk, with his family of cows, swim- 
ming the streams of the Park. So much has been 


accomplished by law in robbing man of his terrors 


to the wild, that all of the animals in the Park, 
except those that—like the mountain lion and sheep 
—frequent places inaccessible to travelers, have well 
nigh lost their fears. 

The bears, some of them wrapped in robes that 
would command a fancy price, come down in the 
evening from their homes in the hills to feed around 
the hotels. The after-dinner entertainmént they 
afford to guests is an everyday pleasure. 


EDUCATION. 


Wyoming was the first state to grant political 
righis to men and women, and it is but natural that 
the subject of education should receive the most 
profound attention. The schools of Wyoming are 
second to none, and in each’ county of the state 
every facility is extended to the children, however 
isolated are their homes, tc secure an education. 
Schools are provided where there are even a very 
small number of pupils, and in all large towns are 
good high schools, which fit the young people for 
the State University. 


The University of Wyoming, located at Laramie, is 
an admirable institution, which offers splendid 
courses in literature, science and art, as well as in 
mining, mechanical and irrigation engineering, agri- 
culture and commerce 


Bulletins are issued by the University from time 
to time on topics of general interest to farmers and 
others, and are sent free upon request to all who 
will apply for them. 


BUFFALO BILL. 


Last Appearance as a Showman, 
A Richmond, Va., newspaper says: 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 1, 1911.—Colonel William F. 
Cody—‘“‘Buffalo Bill’ to all the world—retired from 
public life tonight. His show was packed off to 
winter quarters and his Indians will return to their 
tepees in what is left of the red man’s land, while 
“Buffalo Bill’ intends to spend his remaining years 
in the Wyoming Big Horn country, where he helped 
make American history. So far as public exhibitions 
are concerned he has chased his last Indian. 


During a career which began as a pony express 
rider, led him through more Indian battles than any 
other living white man, and included twenty-eight 
years as a showman, Colonel Cody became known as 
one of the most picturesque figures of American 
frontier life. 


The sobriquet ‘‘Buffalo Bill’’ he earned in the early 
60s, when he contracted to furnish buffalo meat to 
the laborers building the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
and in less than eighteen months killed 4,280 bison. 
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CANALS CONSTRUCTED. 
The State Land Board has taken especial 


and 
interest in furthering the interest of the 
settlers. The state and national governments afford 
perfect protection for capita] invested and to the 
settler for title to his land and the perpetuity of his 
water right. There is no possibility of loss to the 
individual investors or the settlers. The soil, cli- 
mate and altitude of Wyoming are especially adapted 
to the most profitable crops grown py irrigation. 


practical 


LIST OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


The Cody Canal Association, Cody, Wyo. 
‘’he Big Horn Basin Colonization Co., Cowley, 

yo. 

The Big Horn County Irrigation Co., Basin, Wyo. 

Hanover Canal Co., Worland, Wyo. 

North Platte Canal and Colonization Co., Wyn- 
cotte, Wyo., and James Lak=2 Irrigation Co., Laramie, 
Wyo. All have practically completed their projects 
and sold out their lands. There are, however, sev- 
eral companies which are ready for settlers and 
information in regard to the lands can be secured 
by writing to the following: 

Sahara Ditch Company, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Boulder Lake Canal Co., Boulder or Rock Springs, 


Wyo. 
Lovell Irrigation Co., Lovell, Wyo. 
Wheatland Industrial Co., Cheyenne or Wheat- 


land, Wyo. 
Rock Creek Conservation Co., Rock River, Wyo. 
Wyoming Land & Irrigation Co., Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago. 
La Prele Ditch & Reservoir Co., Douglas, Wyo. 
North Laramie Land Company, Uva, Wyo. 
Lake View Irrigation Co., Cody, Wyo. 
Uinta County Irrigation Co., Marbleton, Wyo. 


There are a dozen other companies having proj- 
ects in more or less advanced stages of development 
and some of them wi!l no doubt have lands avail- 
able for contract during the season of 1911. Two 
of the largest irrigation enterprises in the west are 
the Oregon Basin project comprising about 200,000 
acres of land in Big Horn County, between Cody and 
Greybull, Wyoming and the Central Wyoming proj- 
ect on the Indian Reservation near Riverton in Fre- 
mont County, which will reclaim over 300,000 acres. 
At this time propositions are being made to the 
State Land Board for the building of the necessary 
irrigation systems and it is hoped that these two 
projects, which are probably the best in the west, 
will be begun during the season of 1911. By writ- 
ing to the Commissioner of Public Lands, Cheyenne, 
you can secure the biennial report of that depart- 
ment for the period expiring September 30, 1910, 
which will give a full statement of the present con- 
dition of each and every irrigation project. 


CHEYENNE. 


The capital city of Wyoming and the county seat 
of Laramie County has a population of 11,320 and 
adjoins Fort Russell, one of the four largest military 


Wyoming, a Wonderfully Interesting Region to Visit 


few hours ride. Cheyenne has many manufacturing 
establishments. Its pressed brick plant is supplying 
millions of brick to the surrounding country. A 
modern packing house offers a ready market for all 
the hogs and eattle of the vicinity. The Govern- 
ment and State Experimental Kkarms show the results 
of dry farming and irrigation methods, and over 
4,000 people have settled on farms in the vicinity 
of Cheyenne in the last few years. The Cheyenne 
Industrial Club, composed of 800 live citizens is 
always ready to give information to prospective 


homeseekers or investors. 


WYOMING AT A GLANCE. 
From Wyoming Commercial Club Circular. 


Area, 97,890 square miles. 

Average temperature, 44 degrees. 

Wool clip worth $6,000,000. 

Peerless in its educational facilities. 

Area of coal land, 20,000 square miles. 

Cattle, 700,000, worth $14,000,000. 

Highest grade of soft coal known. 

Finest trout fishing known to mortal man. 

Mean elevaticn, 6,000 feet above sea level. 

Area covered with timber, 10,000,000 acres, 

Tons of stream tin have been mined and sold. 

Lofty mountains, rolling plains, vast plateaus. 

Iron, copper and coal enough for a vast empire. 

Five million head of sheep, valued at $17,500,000. 

Finest natural plaster on earth, manufactured at 
Laramie. 

Area subject to irrigation and cultivation, 10,000,- 
000 acres. 

Father of modern irrigation law and the reclama- 
tion act. A 

Foremost in the application of the Carey desert 
land act. 

Hundreds of miles of railroad construction laid out 
for the future. 

Nutritious grasses, 
for live stock. 

One hundred cars per day of 
from Sunrise to Pueblo, Colo. 

Natural gas in commercial quantities discovered 
southwest of Douglas. 

Average interest rate in Wyoming, 
cent, indicating good business 
strong demand for money. 
course, brings money at a 

In round numbers, the 
aggregate $5,000,000. 

Great opportunities for making money in sheep, 
cattle and horses. 

Greatest wonderland of the world, the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

All the materials necessary for the manufacture 
of the finest glass. 

Coal mines are being operated in all the counties 
of the state, save one. 

Area subject to entry under the land laws of the 
United States, 48,000,000. 

The property of Wyoming is insured against fire 
to the extent of $7,000,000. 

Most famous rendezvoux in the world for large 
game; the hunter’s paradise. 

Source of the Columbia, the Missouri, the Colorado, 


furnishing abundance of feed 


iron ore shipped 


about 8 per 
conditions and a 
Gilt-edged security, of 
lower rate, 

life insurance policies 


posts in the United States, which has a “minimum={*the Rio» Grande~wand the “Platte. 


population of about 3,500. 
nects the Fort with the city. 


For the use of the Fort and the city one of the 
finest gravity water systems 
has been built embracing five “storage reservoirs 
which will afford a pure and abundant water sup- 
ply for domestic irrigation and manufacturing pur- 
poses. A home building and loan association with 
$500,000 assets has enabled many people of-mod- 
erate means to build and own their own homes. 
“The Plains,” a large hotel which would be a credit 
to any city, was completed January 10, 1911, and 
represents an investment of $300,000, and several 
other smaller hotels have recently "Been built in ad- 
dition to those which have heretofore taken care of 
the people, so that in future Cheyenne will be able 
to care for the large tourist travel.”..One thousand 
skilled mechanics are employed in ‘the Union’ Pacific 
shops. The State Capitol, the $400,000 Federal 
Building, Catholic Cathedral, Elks’ Home, Masonic 
Temple and magnificent church, school, and library 
buildings in the city are the source of Constant 
admiration to visitors. The Park system of Chey- 
enne is a credit to the community. ° The annual 
Frontier celebration is known wherever the English 
language is spoken and every ye%r attracts parties 
from outside of the limits of the United States. The 
climate of Cheyenne and its altitude are the same as 
that of Colorado Springs, Colorado. Surrounding 
the town are excellent roads which extend in every 
direction and which are available for automobile 
travel, affording excellent trout fishing within a 


in. the United States’ 


An electric railway con-~ 


' mineral “properties, 


One ‘million acres of Tand now being reclaimed 
under government and private enterprises. 


Vast iron deposits, second to no State in the 


Union,-cheaply..minedsand» high in value. 


Finest hot springs on earth, equal to Carlsbad in 
located at Thermopolis and 
Saratoga. 

All the mountain ranges contain gold and silver 
deposits, awaiting the hand of the prospector and 
the miner. 


Resources practically undeveloped. Greatest field 


“on the eontinent for moneyed men to get in on the 


ground floor, 


Sulphur, asbestos and plumbago are among the 
minerals discovered in quantities considered com- 
mercially valuable, 


Grand opportunity for making money in the fat- 
tening of Jambs upon field peas and alfalfa raised 
upon Wyoming soil. 


The rate of taxation throughout the state has 
decreased in the aggregate during the past ten 
years .two mills on the dollar. 


Semi-anthracite coal has been discovered in John- 
son County, and e@oking coal has been discovered 
in two or three localities, notably at Newcastle. 


County bonds have sold as low as 4 per cent; 
school district bonds, 4% per cent and municipal 
bonds at the same price, showing in the most con- 
clusive manner that the credit of the state is 
very high. 
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An Expert’s Advice on the Fertilization of Land | 


HOW TO RESTORE FERTILITY TO WORN-OUT SOILS 


The Restoration of Fertility to Worn-out Land Being a Matter of Importance to All 
Tillers of Soil, We Publish the Following Information for Land Cultivators, 
Issued by the U. S. Bureau of Agriculture at Washington. 

These Directions About Land Culture Come 
In a Pamphlet Entitled 


RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT LAND 


By W. J. 
Agriculturist in charge of Farm Management Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Spillman, 


Assisted by 


Dr. J. A. Bonsteel of Bureau of Soils Industry. 


A summary of subjects treated includes: Differ- 
ences in Natural Fertility—Nature of the Soil— 
Mineral Plant Food — Nitrogen Compounds — Soil 
Moisture and Humus—Soil Air—Substances Thrown 
Of in the Soil by Growing Plants—Effects of Tillage 
—Effect of Plowing Soil When Too Wet or Too Dry 


—Terracing and Soil Washing—Improving the Soil— 
Increasing the Stock of Humus—Stable Manure— 
Green Manures — Crimson Clover — Vetches — Rye — 
Cowpeas—Miscellaneous Green Manure Crops—Types 
of kLarming That Build Up the Soil Quickly. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


For nearly two centuries after the advent of the 
white man in America farming was confined to a 
narrow strip of land adjacent to the Atlantic; the 
population was sparse, and when a field became 
wern out the near-by woodland was cleared. As 
population increased, the younger generation crossed 
the Alleghenies, beginning the tide of migration 
which has moved westward until the present time, 
but which has now occupied nearly all of the easily 
available lands from the Alleghenies to the Pacific. 
In its westward course this advancing host farmed 
virgin soils for a century. The marvelous develop- 
ment which has occurred in this country during the 
past century was made possible by the abundant 
fertility of the new lands brought under cultivation 
and the consequent abundance and cheapness of 
farm products. 

So long as plenty of fertile land remained unoc- 
cupied in the West the exhaustion of the older land 
in the East was a matter of concern only to the 
farmers of the older settled communities. But now 
we are confronted by the necessity of tilling soils 
whose ability to produce satisfactory crops has been 
greatly impaired. There is even a perceptible flow 
of immigration from the high-priced lands of the 
Middle West to the depleted lands of the Atlantic 
seaboard. This has been made possible by the re- 
cent remarkable development of agricultural science, 
which has demonstrated the ee oe of restoring 
fertility to exhausted soils. Agricultural science is 
also responsible for the present movement from the 
city to the country. The conditions of country life 
have been alleviated; the farm has been made at- 
tractive by adding the zest of intellectual occupation 
in the splendid agricultural literature of the day; 
and farming, when intelligently followed, has been 
made profitable, even on lands that were formerly 
unproductive. 


DIFFERENCES IN NATURAL FERTILITY. 


There is a vast difference in the natural fertility 
of soils. Some do not produce well from the start 
unless special attention is given to making them 
productive; others produce large crops for a short 
time and then rapidly diminish in fertility; while 
others, known as strong soils, remain productive for 
many years without attention to their fertility. But 
even the strongest soils will wear out in time unless 
they are intelligently managed. Curiously enough, 
as the tide of migration went westward in this coun- 
try, the settlers found soils of increasing natural 
fertility as they went, and in each new settlement 
the opinion prevailed that the soil was inexhaustible. 
But even the strong soils of the western prairies 
have now been cropped with grain and abused by 
improper methods of tillage until they show signs 
of approaching exhaustion. 

Fortunately, while the rich soils of the West were 
being depleted of their fertility, the development of 
agricultural science was going forward with rapid 
strides, and, while there is much yet to learn about 
the soil, we now know, in a general way, the steps 
necessary to build up and maintain soil fertility. In 
fact, soils that were originally only moderately pro- 
ductive, and that have been rendered almost sterile 
by improper methods of farming, can be made richer 
than they ever were. 


NATURE OF THE SOIL. 


In order to understand the methods necessary for 
restoring worn-out soils, let us consider what occurs 
in a fertile soil that is growing a large crop. Imagine 
a cubic inch of ordinary field soil magnified into a 
cubic mile. It would then present very much the 
appearance of a mass of rocks varying from the size 
of a pea to masses several feet in diameter. Scat- 
tered among these rock masses would be many pieces 
of decaying plant roots and other organic matter, 
resembling rotting logs in a mass of stones and 
gravel. The masses of organic matter would be 
found to contain large quantities of water, and to 
somewhat resemble wet sponges, while every mass of 
pee oe have a layer of water covering its sur- 
ace. he open spaces between the solid: 
would be filled with air. hee 

If a crop were growing on this soil, its roots would 
be found threading their way among the masses or 
rock and decaying roots, and pushing these aside by 
the pressure exerted by the growing root. From the 
surface of the growing root, near its tip, small hol- 
low threads (the root hairs) extend into the open 
spaces and suck up the water covering the rock par- 
ticles. The root hairs are not open at the end; they 
absorb the water through their walls. The plant 
food is dissolved in this water, but is usually present 
in exceedingly small quantities. While the plant is 
growing a constant stream of water flows up through 
it and evaporates at its leaves. For every pound of 
growth in dry matter made by the plant, from 300 
to 800 pounds of water flow up through it. 

The plant food substances dissolved in the soil 
water may be divided into two classes, according to 
their ultimate source. 


MINERAL PLANT FOOD. 


Plants in their growth make use of thirteen chem- 
ical elements, nine of Which they secure directly 
from the soil. These are called the mineral plant 
foods; they are phosphorus, potassium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, sodium, iron, silicon, chlorin and sulphur. 
We have already seen that the soil consists mainly 
of small particles of rock. The rock particles are of 
many kinds, but nearly all kinds contain more or 
less potassium, calcium, phosphoric acid, etc. Every 
year the soil water dissolves off a thin surface layer 
from each particle. Plants appropriate this water 
and thus secure mineral plant food. 

Many generations of plants have thus been collect- 
ing their small toll of food from the soil and storing 
it up in their tissues. The amount of plant food 
made ready for plant use during each growing sea- 
son through the slow solution of the mineral par- 
ticles of the soil is doubtless supplemented to a con- 
siderable degree by the same kinds of material set 
free from the organic matter also found in the soil— 
that is, the mineral matter originally secured from 
the dissolved” minerals, but built into plants during 
some former season, may again be used by other 
plants when the old matter is given an opportunity 
to decay in the soil. These foods derived directly 
from the mineral matter of the soil and indirectly 


from it through the growth, death, decay, and re- 
turn of former crops, are also supplemented in many 
eases by the application of mineral matter in the 
form of commercial fertilizers. 
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Effects of Moisture, Air and Cultivation 


BEST KINDS OF MANURE IN RENOVATING SOIL 


Growing Crops to Plow Under 


NITROGEN COMPOUNDS. 


In addition to the nine elements already men- 
tioned, the growing plant requires four other ele- 
ments, as follows: Hydrogen, which it secures from 
water (water is a compound of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen); oxygen, which it secures partly from water 
and partly from the air; carbon, which is secured 
from carbonic-acid gas in the air; and nitrogen. 


Nitrogen is in many respects the most important 
of all the plant-food elements. It is not found in 
appreciable quantities in the rock particles of the 
soil. Ordinarily plants depend for their nitrogen 
entirely on decaying organic matter. As decay pro- 
ceeds nitrates are formed from the nitrogen con- 
tained in organic matter. The nitrates are exceed- 
ingly soluble, and unless soon made use of by 
growing crops they are washed out of the soil. 
Nitrogen is therefore usually the first element to 
become exhausted in the soil. 


Fortunately, there are certain species of bacteria 
that can use atmospheric nitrogen, of which there 
is an inexhaustible supply. One family of plants— 
the legumes—has learned to exchange work with 
these bacteria, and these plants are thus easily sup- 
plied with an abundance of nitrogen in a form they 
ean use. When these nitrogen-fixing bacteria are 
present in a soil on which a leguminous crop is 
growing, the bacteria invade the roots of the legume 
and live there. Their presence is usually made 
manifest by swellings—the so-called tubercles—onh 
the roots of thrifty plants of clover, alfalfa, beans, 
peas, and other legumes. Nitrogen from the soil air 
filters into the roots, where the bacteria appropriate 
it, manufacture an abundance of nitrates, and give 
a portion to the plant in exchange for starch. The 
tissues of leguminous plants become very rich in 
nitrogenous compounds, and when they decay in the 
soil they set free large amounts of nitrates for the 
use of any crop which may be growing at the time. 


The cultivation of leguminous crops is one of the 
most important and economical means of maintain- 
ing a supply of nitrogenous plant food in the soil. 
Nitrates may, of course, be supplied in commercial 
fertilizers: but fertilizers containing nitrogen are 
very expensive, and it usually pays better to supply 
nitrogen by growing legumes or by the application 
of stable manure, which is rich in nitrogen when 
properly handled. In good farm practice both stable 
manure and leguminous crops are used as sources of 
nitrogen. 


SOIL MOISTURE AND HUMUS. 


In order to produce a ton of dry hay on an acre of 
land it is necessary that the growing grass pump 
up from that acre approximately 500 tons of water. 
In order to supply this enormous quantity of water, 
the soil must not only be in condition to absorb and 
hold water well, but it must be porous enough to 
permit water t) flow freely from soil grain to soil 
grain. The presence of large quantities of decaying 
organic matter (humus) adds enormously to the 
water-holding capacity of the _ soil. One ton of 
humus will absorb 2 tons of water and give it up 
readily to growing crops. Not only that, but the 
shrinkage of the particles of decaying organic mat- 
ter and the consequent loosening of soil grains keep 
the soil open and porous. 


Furthermore, humus of good quality is exceed- 
ingly rich in both nitrogen and mineral plant food. 
The maintenance of fertility may almost be said to 
consist in keeping the soil well supplied with humus. 
The first step in renovating worn-out soils is to give 
them an abundant supply of humus of good quality. 
Perhaps the best source of humus is stable manure 
containing both the liquid and the solid excrement, 
especially when the stock are fed rich nitrogenous 
foods. Even a poor quality of barnyard manure, 
which has had much of the plant food leached out 
of it, has considerable value because of the humus 
it makes. 


Another cheap and valuable source of humus, but 
one which must be used understandingly, is crops 
grown to turn under as manure. The legumes are 
especially valuable for this purpose because of the 
nitrogen they contain, but other crops, such as rye, 
and even corn sown thick, may sometimes be made 
to supply large quantities of humus of fair quality. 
Crops thus used are called green manures. They 
are more fully discussed farther on, 


SOIL AIR. 


A proper circulation of air in the soil is just as 
important as any other factor of plant growth. 
Nearly half of the volume of ordinary soils is occu- 
pied by air spaces. The air spaces in the soil wind 
in and out between the soil particles, just as they 
do in a pile of larger stones. If the layer of water 
on the surface of the soil grains becomes so thick 
as to stop the air passages here and there the soil 
is then too wet for most crops and needs drainage. 
Plants have no special breathing organs, the oxygen 
required in their breathing finding entrance all over 
the surface of the plant. Plant roots must there- 
fore be supplied with air, and hence the soil must 
be porous enough to permit of free circulation of 
air. A good supply of humus and proper tillage will 
accomplish this result in clay soils. Sandy soils are 
usually too porous, needing humus to help them re- 
tain water. 


Another reason why air must circulate freely in 
the soil is that large quantities of oxygen are re- 
quired to insure proper decay of organic matter to 
supply plant food. Also, carbonic-acid gas is pro- 
duced by the decay or organic matter, and this must 
escape easily to make room for the atmospheric 
oxygen needed in the soil. The movement of air in 
the soil is frequently shown by the bubbles which 
appear at the surface of the soil just after a hard 
rain. As the water soaks into the soil it drives the 
air out, and bubbles may be seen at the surface if 
water enough is present to form them. 

One of the most important objects of plowing is to 
loosen up the soil and mix fresh air with it. 


SUBSTANCES THROWN OFF IN THE SOIL 
BY GROWING PLANTS. 


Considerable evidence has been accumulated during 
recent years to show that the cause of the failure 
of some soils to produce satisfactory crops may be 
ascribed to unfavorable conditicns produced in the 
soils by the plants themselves. It is thought that 
during the growth of the plant certain unknown 
organic substances are given off which, when they 
accumulate in the soil to any extent, are harmful to 
the further growth of plants of the kind that pro- 
duced them. It is possible that some of the benefits 
known to arise from systematic crop rotation may 
be explained on this basis. These harmful sub- 
stances seem to be disposed of rapidly by certain 
soils, usually those in which organic matter is 
readily converted into humus. Other soils, usually 
marked by a lack of the brown carbonized organic 
matter, do not seem to possess this property of re- 
moving harmful plant products to such a degree. 
This idea is in accord with the common experience 
that dark-colored soils, well filled with organic mat- 
ter, are usually very productive. 


In connection with the study of these poisonous 
organic products, it has been found that they may 
be destroyed or at least ‘rendered harmless in a 
variety of ways. “Barnyard manure or decaying or- 
ganic matter, such as a green crop of rye or cow- 
peas, turned under has a very marked effect in 
freeing the soil from them. Almost all of the 
common commercial fertilizing materials act more 
or less in the same way. Commercial fertilizers for 
soil improvement have, therefore, another value 
besides adding plant food. Thorough and complete 
airing of the soil will often destroy or overcome 
these poisonous substances. The beneficial effects of 
plowing and of thorough surface tillage are thus 
explained, in part at least, on the basis of the 
thorough aeration secured. When the same crop is 
not grown oftener than every three or four years 
on the same land the injurious substances a crop 
throws off seem to have time to disappear before 
the same crop is grown again; hence the benefit 
from crop rotation. When the soil is well supplied 
with humus there is seldom any trouble from this 
source, and the same crop may be grown year after 
year with good yields, though continuous cultivation 
of the same crop may invite injury from certain in- 
sects and fungous diseases which live over in the 
soil or in the remains of the crop. 


EFFECTS OF TILLAGE. 


Improper methods of tillage add very greatly to 
the eyil effects that result from lack of humus. In 
many parts of the country the land is plowed only 
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Treatment of New Land When First Broken 


PLOWING—WHEN TO PLOW—DEPTH TO PLOW 
Effect of Plowing When Soil Is Too Wet "4 


8 or 4 inches deep. Below the plowed stratum the 
soil becomes sour, densely packed, and unfit for 
plant roots. When such soils are plowed deep and 
this sour packed subsoil is mixed with the upper 
portion, the growth of many crops is greatly re- 
tarded. This has led many farmers tv believe that 
deep plowing is ruinous. Some farmers have tried 
to remedy the difficulty by subsoiling. The subsoil 
plow breaks up the packed layer but does not throw 
it out on top. But while subsviling does break up 
the hard layer into chunks it does not pulverize it 
or put humus into it. In most cases work done in 
subsoiling is practically wasted, and it is doubiful 
if it ever pays. A much better metkod is to plow 
a little deeper each year until a depth of 8 or 10 
inches is reached. This gives a deep layer of good 
soil, particularly if the supply of humus is kept up. 

When new soil, or that which has lain undisturbed 
for several years, is broken up, it is always best to 
plow deep from the beginning, for the deeper layers 
will be about as fertile as any, except the top inch 
or two. It is wise, too, never to plow the same 
depth twice in succession. In general, fall plowing 
should be from 7 to 9 or 10 inches and spring 
plowing from 5 to 7 inches deep. There are special 
cases in which these rules do not apply, but their 
discussion would take us too far from the purpose 
of this paper. 


We plow the soil in order to loosen up its texture 
and get air into it; also to turn under stubble, 
manure, ete., to make humus. Killing weeds is an- 
other object accomplished by plowing. After a soil 
has been thoroughly pulverized to great depths, so 
that there is no danger of turning up packed clay, 
the deeper the plowing the better the crops. But 
the cost also increases with depth, so that ordinarily 
it does not pay to plow more than about 10 inches 
deep. 


Some crops prefer rather a loose seed bed. Millet 
is such a crop. Farmers sometimes plow a second 
time in order to sow millet on freshly plowed land. 
Other crops, such as wheat and alfalfa, prefer a 
fairly compact seed bed; hence, frequent harrowing 
and rolling after plowing is good practice before 
seeding to these crops. Nevertheless, it pays to plow 
the land for them, even if we have to compact it 
again before seeding. The plowing aerates the soil 
and helps to set plant food free. 


EFFECT OF PLOWING SOIL WHEN TOO WET 
OR TOO DRY. 


Sandy soils are usually not injured by handling 
when wet: put the case is different with clay soils. 
A fair quality of brick can be made from any 
heavy clay soil by working it thoroughly when wet 
and then drying it in the sun. The effect produced 
by working clay soils wet is known as puddling. 
Irrigation ditches in the West are puddled by first 
flooding them to make them muddy and then driving 
bands of sheep along in this mud. This makes the 
bottom impervious to water and prevents loss from 
leakage. If a clay soil is plowed, or even harrowed, 
when too wet it is more or less puddled. In this 
condition it becomes cloddy and impervious to air 
and water. Old roadways that have been thoroughly 
puddled from traffic in all kinds of weather may be 
distinguished in fields many years after they have 
been plowed up and put into cultivation. 


The proper time to plow land is when it is just 
moist enough to break up mellow, neither wet enough 
to leave a slick surface where rubbed by the mold- 
bourd nor dry enough to break up in large clods; 
or, as the southern farmer puts it, when the soil 
has a good season in it. If continued rain follows 
wet plowing, little harm follows; but hot, dry winds 
would soon leave only a mass of unmanageable clods. 
In spring and midsummer plowing, particularly, it is 
of the utmost importance to run the harrow imme- 
diately after the plow. This prevents the formation 
of clods. In late fall plowing, the clods are no 
disadvantage, for they will be broken up by freezing 
and thawing during the winter. 


TERRACING AND SOIL WASHING. 


One of the most serious results that follow shallow 
plowing, at least in hilly regions, is the washing 
away of the soil in torrential rains. In some sections 
particularly in the southern portion of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain region, farmers have attempted to 


counteract this by means of terraces. Much of the 
farm land in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama 
is nothing but a series of stair steps. When terraces 
are properly laid out they do prevent washing, but 
they are a very expensive means of accomplishing 
the end sought. They occupy land that ought to be 
in crops. They seed the land with weeds. When 
improperly constructed, and they usually are, they 
cause great ditches to be washed in the hilisides. 
Besides this they cut the land up into small, irregu- 
lar patches and greatly increase the cost of tillage. 
There is a better way of preventing washing in 
nearly all cases. 


In the first place, where land has been plowed only 
3 or + inches deep for several years the subsoil be- 
comes impervious to water and can not absorb a 
heavy rainfall fast enough to prevent its flowing 
over the surface. But when the land is plowed 
gradually deeper until a good depth of loose soil is 
obtained, and particularly when an abundance of 
humus is supplied from grass roots and stubble, or 
from green crops turned under, or, better still, from 
barnyard manure, the soil becomes so porous that 
the heaviest rains cause little or no flowing of water 
on the surface. Striking illustrations of this fact 
are to be found on the farm of Mr. W. L. William- 
son, of Jackson County, Ga., and on the farm of 
Rev. J. D. Detrich, described in the Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1908 under the 
title ‘‘A Model Farm.” In the Yearbook paper re- 
ferred to, illustrations are shown of two fields lying 
side by side, both in rye. The pictures were taken 
within a few feet of each other. In one two large 
ditches had just been filled with dirt. In the other 
there was no tendency to wash. Mr. Williamson’s 
farm is located in a region where terracing is very 
general. Since he abandoned cotton culture and 
began dairying he has plowed up all his terraces, 
and his land does not wash. He plows deep ana 
manures heavily. But it is possible to accomplish 
similar results, even on a farm largely devoted to 
cotton, by deep plowing and the use of green 
manures to supply humus. 


IMPROVING THE SOIL. 


We have seen that poverty in soil may be due to 
poor texture, unfavorable structure, lack of humus, 
deficiencies in the amount, form, or proportion of 
plant food, and to the presence of harmful mineral 
and organic compounds. With the exception of 
nitrogen, most soils, even those that are very poor, 
usually contain an abundant supply of plant food, 
though sometimes other elements are lacking or are 
present only in those forms that plants can not use. 


To increase fertility we must improve texture and 
add plant food and humus. Tillage may do much to 
improve texture, but tillage alone will not suffice. 
We must add humus. In doing so we add plant 
food, and make the soil more permeable to air and 
water. 


INCREASING THE STOCK OF HUMUS. 


There are three general methods of» supplying 
humus to the soil. The first and best is the addition 
of stable manure. When properly managed it adds 
large quantities of both plant food and humus, But 
manure is not always available. When such is the 
case, the best thing to do is to make it available. 
Raise more forage, keep more stock, and make more 
manure. But this takes time and capital, so that 
other means are sometimes necessary. When stable 
manure is not to be had, we may plant crops for the 
purpose of turning them under, thus adding large 
quantities of humus at comparatively little cost. 
Plowing under green crops is called green manuring. 
Under certain conditions this is an excellent prac- 
tice. Crops adapted to this purpose and the method 
of using them are discussed farther on (p. 12). 


A third method of adding humus is to grow crops 
like clover and timothy. These crops are usually 
left down for two vears or more. During this time 
their roots thoroughly penetrate the soil. Old roots 
decay and new ones grow. When the sod is plowed 
up, more or less vegetable matter is turned under. 
This, with the mass of roots in the soil, adds no 
small amount to the supply of humus. Another ad- 
vantage from the cultivation of clovers and alfalfa 
is found in the fact that they are deep-rooted plants, 
and when their roots decay they leave channels deep 
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The Careful Saving of All Manures 
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HOW TO GET BEST RESULTS IN MANURING 


The Waste of Manure On Farms 


into the earth, thus aiding in the absorption of rains 
and letting in air to sweeten the soil. 


STABLE MANURE. 


Properly handled, stable manure is by all mezus 
the best remedy for poverty of the soil. Very few 
farmers handle manure so as to get even as much 
as half the possible value from it. There is prob- 
ably no greater waste in the world than in connec- 
tion with the handling of manure by the American 
farmer. Five-eighths of the plant food _» manure 
is found in the liquid part of it. This is isually all 
lost. Not only is this the case, but the solids are 
piled beside the barn, frequently under the eaves, 
where rains wash away much of their value. Fer- 
mentation in these manure piles also sets free much 
of the nitrogen to escape into the air. 


The writer has seen few farmers who had no 
apologies to make for their methods of handling 
Manure. He has seen one, however, who believed he 
was getting every particle of value from the manure 
it is possible to get. The farm in question was a 
dairy farm, and the methods used are not applicable 
to all types of farms. The cows were kept in their 
stalls the year around. Every day in the year they 
had either silage or green stuff from the fields. 
They also had enough dry hay to keep the manure 
from being too washy, and what grain they needed. 
Behind each row of eight cows was a ditch 18 
inches wide and 8 to 10 inches deep. This ditch was 
cleaned thoroughly every morning after milking 
hours. After the cleaning, a small quantity of wooa 
ashes was sprinkled in the ditch to dry it; then a 
layer about 1% inches deep of rotten sod or leaf 
mold was added. Next morning the contents of the 
ditch were !ifted into a cart by means of forks, and 
the cart went immediately to the field where the 
manure was scattered. In exceptionally bad weather 
the ditch was sometimes left for two days. This 
farmer always had a place to put manure. 


This method may not be applicable to~all dairy 
farms, but it is the ideal to be followed as closeiy 
as circumstances will permit. If there is no sod on 
which to haul manure in wet weather, it is well to 
have a cemented pit under cover, in which to place 
the manure until it can be hauled to the field. 
When the ground is frozen in winter, manure can 
be spread on almost any field. Generally speaking, 
it should be spread on the field next to be plowed. 
The above method of handling manure gets both 
liquids and solids on the land. If any leaching 
occurs, let it be into the soil where the leachings 
wili do the most good. Recent investigations indi- 
cate that when liquid manure is applied to the soil, 
the plant food in the manure is absorbed and held 
in the soil, and is not immediately washed out if not 
made use of by the plants. 


GREEN MANURES, 


The practice of plowing under green crops as 
manures is not very general, and we do not know as 
much 2s we should like to know of the value of 
this method. Some crops do not thrive when sown 
on land into which a green crop has recently been 
plowed. This is particularly true of those crops that 
like a solid seed bed, or which are sensitive to acids. 
When a heavy green crop is plowed under, it goes 
through a fermentation not unlike that which oc- 
curs in a barrel of kraut, resulting in the formation 
of a considerable amount of acid. 


Alfalfa is particularly sensitive to acids, and it 
also requires a compact seed bed. It is unwise, 
seeding to alfalfa. The cereals, particularly wheat 
and rye, do not do well after a green manure. On 
the other hand, potatoes and corn are not seriously 
injured by green manures. In fact potatoes are 
benefited by them, since the resulting acic condition 
of the soil prevents the development of potato scab. 


Generally speaking, when it is desirable to plow 
in a green crop before fall-sown crops, it should be 
done a month or six weeks before planting time, ana 
the soil should be harrowed frequently or otherwise 
compacted. A few good rains will wash out most of 
the acids and aid in compacting the soil. The acid 
may also be counteracted by adding lime, 
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CRIMSON CLOVER. 


along the Atlantic coast as far north as New Jer- 
-ey and south at least to Georgia, crimson clover, 
frequently called German clover, thrives as a winter 
annual. Like all the legumes it stores up much 
nitrogen and greatly enriches the soil in this ele- 
ment. This crop deserves a much wider field of use- 
fulness than has yet been accorded it. In the 
northern part of its territory it should be sown in 
July. In the South, September is supposed to be 
the best time to sow it. It is best adapted to 
sowing in corn or cotton. In sections where it has 
not previously heen grown it frequently fails, appa- 
rently from lack of its proper bacteria. It is there- 
fore well to inoculate the seed when it is sown for 
the first time. 


This crop furnishes valuable winter pasture, makes 
good hay if cut when just coming into full flower, 
and is valuable as a green feed in spring. It helps 
to fill the gap in the soiling system between green 
wheat and ‘early corn. Perhaps its greatest useful- 
ness is as a green manure. It may be plowed under 
any time in the spring and be followed by corn or 
potatoes, 


In this connection, the practice of a farmer near 
Hagerstown, Md., is of interest. Ten years ago he 
began sowing crimson clover in corn at the last 
plowing, covering the seed with the cultivator, and 
using 10 pounds of seed to the acre. In the spring 
the clover was plowed under and another crop of 
corn planted. Ten consecutive crops of corn have 
been taken from this field, a crop of crimson clover 
being plowed under each spring. The yield of corn 
has increased during that time from about 35 bush- 
els, in the beginning, to about 50 bushels at the 
present time. Evidently the practice was a good 
one in this case. 


Those who are not familiar with crimson clover 
should try it on a small scale at first, as there have 
been many failures with it. The following five-year 
roiation is a good one on stock farms in middle lati- 
tudes, and shows one way of securing the benefits of 
crimson clover as a green manure: Corn with 
crimson clover sown at last cultivation, corn, oats, 
wheat, clover (common red). 


VETCHES. 


The vetches can be made to occupy a somewhat 
similar place as a green manure, at least in the 
South. Prof. E. R. Lloyd, of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, reports an instance of 
a cotton grower who uses hairy vetch and cowpeas 
in a unique manner, At the beginning he sowed 
hairy vetch broadcast in his cotton at the last 
plowing. The next spring the old cotton stalks were 
left standing, the new rows of cotton being planted 
in the middles, which were bedded up in the usual 
manner. When the vetch had made seed, the stalk 
cutter was run over the old rows and they were then 
plowed out and cowpeas planted in their place. Sub- 
sequent cultivation was between the cotton and the 
cowpea rows. In the autumn the vetch sprang up 
again and grew during the winter, the cowpeas being 
left to decay in place. The following spring the 
cotton rows followed the old cowpea rows, and the 
vetch was left to seed on the old stalks as before. 
rhis method reouires that the cotton rows should be 
about 5 feet apart, but the farmer who practices it 
assured Professor Lloyd that his yield of cotton had 
doubled in the three years since the practice was 
started. This method is worth the attention of 
farmers who grow cotton continuously on the same 
land, and this class includes the vast major of 
cotton growers. 


RYE. 
Rye is not half appreciated by the American 
farmer. It is very hardy, will grow on the poorest land, 


makes good winter and spring pasture, and if sown 
early enough makes good fall pasture. It is a good 
spring soiling crop, giving the earliest bite of green 
stuff. It makes a fair quality of hay if cut in 
bloom or before, and its straw always sells at good 
prices and makes the best of bedding for cattle and 
horses. It is also an excellent green manure crop 
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be sown on the stubble after the corn is cut, and be 
plowed under in the spring for any of the crops 
mentioned. 

COWPEAS. 


The cowpea has been a boon to the farmers of the 
South, and its value is coming to be generally recog- 


nized. During the past few years the demand for 
cowpea seed has exceeded the supply, and high 
prices have _ resulted. A good way to secure its 


beneficial effect on. the soil is to sow it in corn at 
the last cultivation. This practice has become well- 
nigh universal in the South and is extending north- 
ward, This crop may also be sown after wheat, 
oats, or rye, at least from the latitude of Washing- 
ton, D. C., southward, and may be harvested for hay 


in time for another fall crop to be sown Prof. 
H. J. Waters, of the Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, has grown cowpeas between wheat 


crops for several years past and increased the yieid 
of wheat in a marked degree. 

It seldom pays to turn under a crop of cowpeas 
in the green state. It is better practice to make 
hay of therm, feed the hay, and put the manure back 
on the land. As is the case with all legumes, the 
rocts of the cowpea crop add a great deal of nitro- 
gen to the soil, and have a marked effect on fer- 
tility. If a heavy green crop of cowpeas is plowed 
under in the autumn it is best not to plant the land 
until the following spring. A very good plan for 
bringing up the fertility of a worn-out field is to 
sow rye in the fall, plow this under in the spring, 
harrow thoroughly, let the land lie a month, and 
then sow cowpeas. Cut the peas for hay and sow 
rye again. A few seasons of such treatment will 
restore fertility to the soil. Fortunately, both of 
these crops will grow on very poor land. 


MISCELLANEOUS GREEN-MANURE CROPS, 


Almost any crop may be used as a green manure, 
as occasion demands. Those previously mentioned 
are more generally used for this purpose thin oth- 
ers. In plowing up clover sod, many farmers, par- 
ticularly on fields most in need of manure, wait 
until the clover is nearly ready to cut for ay 
before plowing, in erder to get the additional nitro- 
gen and humus thus produced. Buckwheat is fre- 
quently grown as a green manure. This crop is 
planted in early summer or late spring and turned 
under in the autumn. Even corn and sorghum have 
been used for this purpose. They produce large 
amounts of humus when thickly planted. Sufficient 
time should be given after plowing in such rank 
growth to allow the soil to settle and the resulting 


when barnyard manure is not plentiful is to give it 
a course of treatment like tha t just described; then 
grow only forage crops, buy grain to feed with them, 
and return all the manure. thus produced to the 
land. Dairy farming permits such a system to be 
practiced. No other type of farming builds up land 
so rapidly. 

Another type that gives fairly quick results is to 
grow a succession of pasture crops for hogs, keep 
the hogs on these pastures, and feed them a fouith 
to a half ration of grain. In middle latitudes the 
following system is adapted to this type of farming: 
Grow corn enough for the pigs on part of the farm, 
sowing either cowpeas or crimson clover or rye 1n 
the corn yearly, to keep up fertility. The two latter 
crops furnish winter pasture for the pigs. On the 
remainder of the farm run the following three-year 
rotation: Sow oats in early spring; follow by rye 
sown early in August; follow this by sorghum the 
following spring; in September or October sow rye 

gain after the sorghum; late the next spring sow 
either sorghum or cowpeas, and begin over again 
with oats the succeeding spring. This may be made 
a four-year rotation by inserting artichokes or 
sweet or Irish potatoes between the August-sown 
rye and the sorghum. If these crops are all pas- 
tured down, the hogs being fed a little grain mean- 
while, the soil will improve. With such a system, 
at least on clay soils, the hogs must not be allowed 
on the fields when the soil is Wet, as they will 
puddle it to such an extent as to do serious injury. 
To avoid this difficulty, there should be an additional 
field of good sod for the hogs to run on in wet 
weather. In sections where alfalfa thrives, hogs may 
be pastured on this crop in summer (in winter also 
in the far South) and fed a little corn. In winter 
such crops as rape and kale may take the place of 
the alfalfa, and the grain feed may thus be in- 
creased. Such a system takes nothing from the land, 
but care must be used not to puddle the soil by 
pasturing in wet weather. There should be a field 
of good sod in reserve for such periods. 


SUMMARY. 


We may sum up the matter briefly thus: To 
build up and maintain fertility in the soil, feed a 
large part of the crops and return the manure to 
the land. If manure is not available, piow under 
crops grown for the purpose. Plow deep (but do 
not subsoil). Grow leguminous crops for the nitro- 
gen they add to the soil. 

Commercial fertilizers and lime may be important 
means of improving the soil, but the fertilizer re- 
quirements of different soils and different crops in 


acids to wash out of the soil 
other crop. 


before 
In southern California, 
Canadian field peas (the so-called ‘‘English pea’ of 


planting an- 
fenugreek and 


ditferent seasons are so little understood that we are 
not yet in a position to make positive recommenda- 
tions that are of general application. 


Facts Concerning Poultry. 


=Different breeds, their live weight, when full grown, the annual number of eggs they will lay, 6te. 


No. of AG of 
Breeds. weight veigtt | 1 F x Ee 
Males. | Hens. eS pound, 

Brahmas, light........0+-11d§..06+8.466++150.40067 


Brahmas, dark..... 1036. 00067. 0000 150.066 .8 

Cochins, black ..... WO svicevectucs! oel@OrccesOsy 
Cochins, buff............. 
Cochins, white...... 
Cochins, partridge... 
CoMMOD......+e0008 


Games, black-breast’d, red.744..... 5. 
Hamburgs... 


secccceeecccersdeeceeerds 


Leghorns, black........ 
Leghorns, brown..,... 
Leghorns, dominique 
Leghorns, white...... 
Plymouth Rocxs.... 


. el BES of os of 
tt} weight 
Breeds. e vo idee ir ‘e 

- ‘ales. year. 


So ee : 
Spanish, bla¢k.. MocsdeccenseOcckwackOscces tog) 
Ducks, COmMON.,...-+4.0403, +3o 00900190, 
Ducks, Aylesbtry..... 26. 64000080. 
Ducks, Cayuga.. 54g....100.....8 
Ducks, Pekin... 
Ducks, Rouen..... 
Geese, common. 
Geese, African.. 
Geese, Egyptian.. 
Geese, Embden... 
Geese, Toulouse.. 
Turkeys, common, : 
Turkeys, black ......+++..15. 32... 402.50. .0,.6 
Turkeys, bronze 6M, 0000 05s 000 0050.00008 
Turkeys, buff... ..0660 00065. 000001. 0e4eee50, vere 7 
Turkeys, Narragansett...22......14......:50.....6 


Foods for Sheep. 


In the-course of several experiments by De 
umer, a French scientist, it was found that 1,000 
ounds of different kinds-of foods produced the 
ollowing results. It will be seen by examination 
that wheat proved the most valuable food, barley 
came next, while mangolds stood lowest in the 


Increase of weight | Wool. { Tallow. 
in living animals. [ préduced: | produced 


Potatoes with salt........46}4 Ds. ..634 ths, 1244 the. 
Potatoes without salt.,..44 Ibs...63¢ Ibs. 1134 bs. 
Mangold-Wurzels.,......9834 bs..,5% Ds...634 Db. 

; 155 Ds. 14 “Ds..6936 Ds. 


Substances. 


Deasd pes sucdosesvvavevectlo& bs. Ui Ds. a bes. 
Rye; with salt..,.:...,.198 Ds.1£ ts..35 fs. 
Kye, without salt...,;...90. wbs..12 ts..48 Be. 
Corn-meal, wet i..s+-+-189 the. .1334 he. .1715 bs. 
Buckwheab. .......--+»+-120' bs:.10 %bg..33° Bs. 


Matters of Interest to People who Cultivate the Soil 


PRACTICAL FACTS TAKEN FROM REFERENCE TABLES 


AGRICULTURAL TABLES FOR FARMERS, GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 


For many facts and figures in these various reference tables, credit is due the ‘* American Almanac,"’ edited by A. R. Spofford, *' Moote’s 
Universal Assistant,’’ by R. Moore, the **‘ American Farm and Home Cyclopedia,"* by H. 
B. Warring, ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book,” by Frederick Martin, ‘‘ The Circle of Useful Knowledge’ and other valuable works. 


In Hill’s Manual 


R. Allen, ‘‘Fermers’ and Mechanics’ Manual,” by Geos 


Vitality of Seeds. 


Length of time that the seeds of various herbs and vege- 
tables retain their powers of germination. 


egetables. 


Cucumber ...........-.-.8 f0 10 
seeceess 8 tO 10 
Pumpkin ................8to 10 
Squash ....... seeeee-B to 10 
Broccoli ...... 
Cauliflower..... 
Artichoke .... 
Endive... 


Mustard .... 
Okra.....« 


Years. | Vegetables., 


BCABKNOAE HERE E ER AAAAAG 


Years, 


GOK. coceisccsenccacces 4:00) 0 
Onion,.........0+ 
Parsley ......cceceeeee2+-2t0- 3 
PAranip.....cccoccccseree2tO 3 
Pepper..... 
Salsify..... 
Tomato...... 
Ege-plant ...............1to 2 


Herbs. 


AMIS ......ceeceecccceeee StO4 
Hyssop..... eccccccccs 3 tO4 
Balm... .ceccsccccecsceses 3 tOS 
Coriander ......seeeeeeee-l wee 
Dill ..... evrevcccccvcvcese 2 tOS 


Lavender.......ssee0.0--2t0S 
Sweet Marjoram,.........2to$ 
Summer Savory..........1 to2 
BAGO... cccsccesccccsccnnsct COS 


Number to an Acre 


Of plants or trees set at regular distances apart. 


Distances apart. 


Sinches by 3 inches. ....696,960 
6 inches by 4 inches. ....392,040 
6 inches by 6 inches.,,..174,240 
9 inches by 9 inches......77,440 
1 foot by 1 foot...... 
14 feet by 144 feet. 
2 feet by 1 foot.. 
2 feet by 2 feet..... 
244 feet by 214 feet. 
3 feet by 1 foot.. 
3 feet by 2 feet... 
$3 feet by 3 feet.............4,840 
314 feet by 3ly feet.........3,555 
4 feet by 1 foot.....~..+-..10,890 
4 feet by 2 feet... eenee D445 
4 feet by 3 feet. ++, -3,630 
4 feet by 4 feet... secant toe 
446 feet by 414 feet.........2,151 
5 feet by 1 foot............8,712 
5 feet by 2 feet... «4,356 
5 feet by 3 feet. 20s 2,904 
5 feet by 4 feet. sveeaatjl7s 
5 feet by 5 feet.............1,742 
5lg feet by 544 feet.........1,417 


| No. of plants. | Distances apart. 
6 feet by 6 feet........ 


Cost of Producing Pork. 


The eost of producing a 
pound of pork depends upon 
the cost of corn per bushel, 
az follows: 


| No, of Plants. 
ooee ek 210 


6 feet by 64 feet.. 

feet by 7 feet.... 
rat ae rat Corn pet Lee 
9 feet by 9 feet. . in Cents, hundred. 
10 feet by 10 feet. 
11 feet by 11 feet... 1244 CB .ccccccscccseve-00.81.50 


13 feet by 13 feet. 
14 feet by 14 feet...... 
15 feet by 15 feet. 
16 feet by 16 feet., - 
1644 feet by 1634 feet... 
17 feet by 17 feet... 
18 feet by 18 feet. 
19 feet by 19 feet... 
20 feet by 20 feet.. 
25 feet by 25 feet. 
30 feet by 30 feet. 
33 feet by 33 feet... 
40 feet by 40 feet.... 
50 feet by 50 feet... 
60 feet by 60 feet. 
66 feet by 66 feet. 


20 
22 
25 
30 
33 
35 
38 
40..... 
42. 
45 
50 
55 
60. 
65 
70 


Cost of Small Quantities of Hay. 


200 Ibs. 
worth. 


Price per Ton. 


worth. | worth. 


60 Ibs. | 100 Ibs. 


Four dollars. ......10 cts, .20 cts, ..40 cts. .60...$ .80 
Five dollars.,......12.....25.......50......75....1.00 


300 lbs. | 4001bs. 
worth, | worth. 


fed 


Six dollars.........15.....30.......60......90....1.20 


Seven dollars......17.....35......-70.....1.05....1.40 


Eight dollars.......20.....40.. 
Nine dollars, .......22.,... 


Ten dollars..... 
Eleven dollars... 


Fourteen dollars...35...,.70.....1.40....2.10. 
Fifteen dollars. ....37.....75.....1.50....2..25. 


Kind of Seed. 


Asparagus in 12-inch drills .................-16 qts 
Asparagus plants, 4 by 14 feet .. 
EMRIOW ee seecdencescnsrspassescves 
Beans, bush, in drills 24 feet................134 bu 
‘Beans, pole, Lima, 4 by 4 feet... 
Beans, Carolina, prolific, etc., 4 by 3.. 
Beets and mangold, drills, 24 feet... 
Broom corn in drills............ 
Cabbage, outside, for transplanting... 
Cabbage, sown in frames........... 


Carrot in drills, 244 feet... 
Celery, geed.............. 
Celery, plant, 4 by 44 feet. 


45, 
50.....-1.00....1.50....2.00 
-27,,...55.....1.10,...165. 
‘Twelve dollars, ...30.....60.....1.20....1,80. 
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maken ss eeeee 20 Qts 


Breeds. 
-80.,...1.20....1.60 


-90....1.35....1.80 


2.20 


| The weight 


Facts About Sheep. 


of any animal at a certain age, will, 
of course, depend upon the manner in which it is 
and cared for. Supposing sheep ‘to be well 
and sheltered, the following presents an 
average yield of flesh and wool at a certain age. 


Bucks | Ewes | Ageat | Annual 
of 
| weigh | welsh. | "Years | reid 


22110... 256 
++ -140..... 


000140... 00000.2. 


+300. 6002 200. cereeee Re veeneeeDd 
+ 300. 200. ..00000-B. 2.20051 
+0150. 0000 ee PIG. 0000 8 

180... 000002. 00 +9 


Common *‘Scrub”,120.........90.....00+.3..0ee00s-4 


Quantity of Seed Required to Sow or Plant an Acre. 


Kind of Seed. 


Quantity. | 


seveseees 8,000 


Egg plant, plants 3 by 2 feet 
Endive, in drills 24 feet... 
Flax; broadcast.........: 
Grass, timothy with clover... 
Grass, timothy without clover......... 
Grass, orchard........ necvvcsecsscecse 
Grass, red top or herds. 
Grass, blue......... 
Grass, rye.... 
Grass, millet ..... 
Hemp, broadcast....... 
Kale, German greens .. 
Lettuce, in rows 2% feet. 


Quantity. | 


_ Hambletonian.., 


' Pony—Mustang.. 


Weight of Horses, 

Breeds. | “Stallions. | Ora. | Macrae, 

Cleveland Bay... -1,400........1,800........6 © 

Clydesdale... 201,700... 2062 A 
English draft... -1,650........6 


-1,100........6 
pecccooeD 


Mambrino ........» 
Morgan ............ 
Percheron—Norman 
Pony—Canadian... 


Pony—Shetland .. 
‘* Scrub,” or Native. 
Thoroughbred..... 
(AREcccepecss 
Mule ....... 


Kind of Seed. Quantity. 


Pumpkin, in hills 8 by 8 feet................. 2qts 
Parsley, in drills 2 feet ........ - 4ibs 
Peas, in drills, short varietien. coveeee 2DU 
Peas, in drills, tall varisties... 
Peas, broadcast ............++ 
Potatoes ........0e0ccs00 
Radish, in drills 2 feet, 
Rye, broadcast....... 
Rye, drilled............. 
Salsify, in drills 24¢ feet. -.-10 lbs 
Spinach, broadcast....4.225-.6..-ssseeeeen e+ 30 IDS 
Scuash, bush, in hills 4 by 4 feet............ $Ibs 


sacswsn/@ DUCE) 
.-10 Ibs 

veeeee LX DU 
veeeee dS DE 


Clover, white Dutch., -13 Ibs EBeKiccdasaeaesrscncess sesee 41b8 Squash, running, 8 by 8 feet........ +e. 2158 
Clover, Lucerne....... -10 lbs Lawn grass........ eqccccccsess beccccesse 35 IDS Borghunls .ccct ccccasees ieavecacecs 
Clover, Alsike.......ccscee seve . 6lbs Melons, water, in hills 8 by 8 feet... . 3lbs Turnips, in drills 2 feet........ 
Clover, large red with timothy., .12.1bs Melons, citrons, in hills 4 by 4 feet.. «+. 21bs “ 5 

Turnips, broadcast.... 
Clover, large red without timothy... 16 Ibs Oate.......sceecsecereceere teeseeeess +. 2bu Tomatoes, in frames 
MCOIIT, SUQAL  cocceucedtucccsscsta 10 qts Okra, in drills 244 by feet. nue ++ -20 Ibs T aeed't bills 3by Sf 
0M MIG.) Ssnoncarecsaaen esse Onion. in beds for sets........ eset pees 1 OPS 
Corn, salad, drill 10 inches. i Onion, in rows for large bulbs.. «.- 71bs Tomatoes, plants.........-+e+eseesaras 
Cucuinber, in hills..... Siespaen iS ote Parsnip, in drills 246 feet... --..5Ibs «| Wheat, in drills... 
Cueumber, in drills ataeen 
LLL LLL LLL LE CE 


Government Map, Showing Percentage Increase of Population—1900 to 1910 


INCREASE: 


UNDER 10 PER CENT 
10 TO 20 PER CENT 
20 TO 30 PER CENT 
30 TO 50 PER CENT 


SO PER CENT AND OVER 


on!o 


POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE BY STATES, 1910, 1900 AND 1890 


Population Per Square Mile. 


State. 1910. 1900. 1890. 
Continental United States : ~20.6 
Rhode Island 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Connecticut er: 
INSsye ee Ocal ie ravage coaliaitoreneveuels retene 

Pennsylvania ts 
Maryland 
Ohio 
Delaware 
lllincis L 
MAHAN eH AN atovelverctevelaieloholeeteisiotet=! = 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

West Virginia . 
South Carolina , 
Michigan 
Missouri 


North Carolina 

GCOS La erectetarevenaicrevervelevete cise 
Wisconsin 
ING of hone iy See mats OOOO 0 Oe 
Iowa 


AWN -ISROS EROS 


Population of the 


The Thirteenth Census of the United States was 
taken by the Bureau of the Census as of April 15, 
1910. The total area enumerated includes continen- 
tal United States, the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. The enumeration also in- 
cludes persons stationed abroad in the- military and 
nayal service of the government, who were specially 
enumerated through the co-operation of the War 
and Navy Departments. 


Population of the 


1910. 1900. 
The United States (total area 
of seuumerationy))) scuseoee 93,402)151. ,a77,256,63 

Continental United States...:. 91,972;266. ..75,994,575 
Noncentiguous territory....... 1,429,885... .1,262,055 

RTI ois Sire te ate Mee rh ete eres oo wie crete el OF DOs ls wie) eels 3,092 

IAW abs weiacems ewer were Sha dad whats 191,909......154,001 

POrto- Risse cosas sco Bee 1,118,012... ..b9538,2438 


Persons in military and naval 
service stationed abroad... ...55,608.......91,219 
a—Includes 953,248 persons enumerated in Porto 
Rico in 1899. 


Population Per Square Mile. 
90. 


State. 1910. 1900. 18) 
MeETMOTED etele cloieiae.stenista crommieoe JeO le Uczayeseteber 36.4 
MUSSISEUD DIN sire clete creveteterstereietale Sica 
PHOMISTAN ATS rae rc ie erelereraieneeterreeiae z 
Arkansas ROCIO ° c oO 
IMinmeso tativnevers ctor eters terete ) 6.2 
Maine riecieiciete Gog tonne 22.1 
Oklahoma ...... Mickotareie Sara tesa oat 
FR AMISHIS\e cus tayenere PICO OM Cee eal Caecionec ts biok oO occ 7.5 
Washinton. Wa s.ctersdeetie cis ieye Raye} 
Nebraska ..... Racuad OAs nee ..138:8 
California. ye. tes il Niatg a tatel alata ate whee 
SUS KAS WE 5 ollorelicietel ole otejeharsicy svetel coil 10 at elenaleteteilll Oiietatetemanen 8.5 
MLOTIUG A Sh oie siete leicisicis rete eestor Loonie toler apiece Boy Ge 
North JDaleota eisiecoriae ele sieie ale teas clei) olay etaescn Clete ie ata rane PATS 
CWolOTado’ ja ejitel neice stele ereioicione 4.0 
SOUtDy UO tA eereteteherelelere eialeters mee eT 
Oregon’ Va. cis ee Stokeyelehelohenarel eaten 3.8 
WU ei evovetetre elaneie eee tevareke eleraversieve 2.6 
1iSKNeCY NS Hance. doe socjoGGmO0Uce Ben ei! 
New. Mexico s/cfeie cise steieneteneee mv ailstrare: atarcilie lets Seamer 1.3 
IV OMEAMIA Wer cnetehe) alelecrcvecleiere shove six Olejerarerens eieel enh todcketeet aan 1.0 
UM AVADINY is re eratO Octo G aia sw ove leyn nie) shu eco 6) ati lay pte 0.8 
Wrwromine (0a siete Sia eleletare Btotenehe JD ie e's vapoteico OR teaamenemenee 0.6 
INGVaAda 2: cere ars charcvackensicnere OO sso sioceee 0:4 oa Oe 
District of Columbia..... 5,517.8... .4,645.3....3,839:.9 


United States, 1910. 


Herewith is complete population statement for the 
area enumerated in 1910, distinguishing continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and mili- 
tary and naval. The last four classes are grouped 
together under the head of ‘‘Noncontiguous terri- 
tory.’’ The corresponding figures of the Twelfth 
Census of 1900 are also given for purposes of com- 
parison. 


United States— Total Area of Enumeration, Continental United States, and 
Noncontiguous Territory: 1910 and 1900. 


b—According to the census of Porto Rico taken 
in 1899 under the direction of the War Department, 

The rate of increase from 1900 to 1910 was 20.9 
per cent for the total area of enumeration and 21 
per cent for continental United States. It will be 
noted that Table I does not cover other possessions 
of the United States than the ones mentioned. In- 
cluding the population of Philippine Islands as 
enumerated by the census of 1903 under the direc- 
tion of the War Department, 17,635,426, and adding 
estimates for the islands of Guam and Samoa and 
the Canal Zone, the total population of the United 
States and possessions is about 101,100,000. 
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The United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 


‘a 


Map of the States and Territories, 


ez 


ee 
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Stars on Map Indicate Location of State Capitals, 


States and _ Territories. 
Forty-eight states. The 
population of the United 
States including all the 
territories is about 101,- 
055,728. Oklahoma Terri- 
tory and Indian Territory 
in 1907 became one state, 
named Oklahoma. Area of 
the states, 3,616,484 square 
miles. 

Length and _ Breadth. 
The greatest length of the 
territory from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean, occu- 
pied by the United States, 
on the parallel of 42°, is 
2,768 miles; and its great- 
est breadth, from Point 
Isabel, Tex., to the north- 
ern boundary of North Da- 
kota, is 1,650 miles. Th2 
Mexican boundary line is 
1,500 miles in length. The 
boundary line separating 
the United States from the 
British possessions is about 
3,400 miles long. 


The star in the upper 
northwest corner of Wy- 
oming indicates the loca- 


tion of Yellowstone Park, 


When States Were Settled, Areas, Capitals, Ete., Up to Date, 1912. 


~ 


a Admitt- | Area Popu- aN She .| Population] Elec- | Governor. Legislature. 

eae and syne ed to the] in Sq. { lation, ate; fe a rig of the toral|Term, Sal-] Session Days 
erritories. Settled.| Union. | Miles. 1910, | Sa. Mile.| the State. | Gapital. | Vote. |Years. ery.|Begins. Limit. 
Alabama ........1702. .1819.. .52,250. .2,138,093....41.7..Montgomery ....38,186. .12...4..$5,000..Jan.....$50 
PRAISE Sis, cave e, 0%0 1801. .1868. .577,390.....64,356....... eed ATTESED ISD Yar lotta etloves wifere tp OO Ole ant ita faverdna sae OO OL etei es seccite aeeleetene 
PEPIAGINA sere cece oh OtOn pL SOo. cl doyO20le on OFS 4. ere opel Os pee MOCK) Siccs cele aie DAS ole eens oka eoyOOOS. - DRM cies 2 *60 
IAURANSAS c-. 5) «ss GSH sed SoU ce -Oo ps0 4440 8 COO. . IaIttle ROCK. co). <i. « AD OSD. oc Dls aces a S:500% Sanieieeiote *60 
@alwfornia: | ois, 1769. .1850..158,360. .2,377,549....15.2..Sacramento .....44,696..13...4...6.000..Jan...+.760 
WOLOTAGO! “\ie.c\s USHSeetStG. Os. 920. se bOO O24 on ieee DCNVED (eve sice re 2loOSL. «60s s.2=«-d,000, Jal. weet 90 
Connecticut . L6sa. 08S... 4,990. 1 114756... 2ol.o.-rartlord’.....-.. SSO raven kielens2iatd- «45 OOO an sekeumtar. 
PCIAWATE sc ose. MG lec Carer OOO es 2m sae. er Od Uist MELO VOD bes in iererevenior eve S20) oS ae O00. deurieg 
Dist Columpia...L6o4. 1790. ve eee Oe« -d02,069..0,0L0.5. Washington ... SdLi0G9., oe on. ee ccc oe aieeneree 
MCRENA SE sn “ale 0! wine) s PGE Hota er ISsOSOe. sos lO Ort alone Laan ASSCE) cca oop D) OLO ees Oe o ons ss OO00!s c ANOIerc reise 
Georgia eee oe Ose esate OOO hr er ea ar ALLTEL, | c\crelsosieye re 154,839. .14...2...5,000. . Nov. 
Cam PO OlONY: «sos cise is SOS rexcren sis AS Oe eoeersal ean eretemetetanete Mice AC ETLIL Ne sea layecasute ciinioucd clare cs! win fas/(o\elececons’ oheve te hey o] eipiersnareie 
PEATE ANAC chalets colslaln oles is cies © RDO Oe enh Oe ek Ole GO Oey s ee 9 ce LOMO ie falalale els OO; UO. ere cin ole 4, 000..Feb.., 
ANI Fels 'cinie'eisie ciel e TS ile SOO 84 SOO cee OL DOA viere Oro SOISE) OLE. ocsle «col Uj SOS 6 ete sedis «10; 00 DEEL. mere 
Illincis .........1720. .1818. ..56,650. .5,638;591...100.7..Springfield Sm O eed OL Solel Dial eee, » die OOO ieel deers 
MAGIA Nala le eee SOO. 21 SLO. 00,500. .2;C00/80G6.6.(d.0, indianapolis |....203,650. .15,.,4...8,000.. Jamu. 
TOW. ...+-..-- 0.1788. .1845.. 56,025. .2,224,771....40.0..Des Moines...... 86,368. .13...2...6,500..Jan.. 
ESAS) Ware) oie ai sei « TSS1. 21860. > . 82,080. .15690;949- 0. 20:7 .. Topeka 25. j0...40,054..10.. .2...0,000. Jian). . « 
KENTUCKY coe es es LIGDe clea 140400. S25 289!905 021.100). SCAN TOLE « eisre ois 10,465. .138...4...6,500..Dec..... 
Louisiana ... 1690. .1812.. .48,720. .1,656,388....36.5..Baton Rouge....14,897.,10...4...5,000..May..... 
UR SITE (ete siete is 0)» 5 LEZ) eal S20 oro O4O cia MAES (le let 48'. cANTSUSTA «sili e010. IG HPAL ABA Ga6 aacno rl Oucdeoas 4 
Neary e a... 6 ss 1634S SL788- 2 oh 210 1295346. ~ -loOls). .-Amna polis). cise. <b PSU ee cision oe sore OU Ue Galebalaya 2 Uf 
Massachusetts ...1620..1788....8,315. .3,366,416...418.8..Boston ......... 670,585..518...1...8,000. .Jan..7N 
MGC AN, eee ee GO ol Sa eS OU eR O ML Hales eA Seo LUDTASITNS a clo liste terete sean Use porns OOO. . Sallie 
Minnesota ...... UBODS SLSSS a eos OD LO TDO Se see a tie te bee EAU re sei cls HA EE MTS Bre OO) wel ttle 
Mississippi ...... LTLGR Ais LO SlOn ete COTE re OS Sic TUACKSOM Gc ncie ce ede 2O2 cy LO. ect e oes 00s ce on 
MVEISRGUT SG. ic wicks 3.0 1764. .1821...69,415. .8,293,335....47.9..Jefferson City... .11,850..18...4...5 r 
Montana .: .... 1899. .1889. .146,080. ...876,053.....2.6..Helena Shovel eal poli Dalo1e/ Alenia inte 
Nebraska ....... SOL se Siig L Oe «ae OD Aes re eg a PCOlM sree sis sis OIG RSI OAR 
IONICS: S46 bese ROM USG4 a LOnOOd =n Sls Si a ccreectie HOarsOny CIE. <cccleaty LOO. + Oia tot O00) Siac 
New Hampshire. 16238. .1788....9,805.. ..430;752...:47.7..Concord .........21,497...4...2...2,000. Jan. 
New Jersey...... NEDO TS Cer eA tye ls LOW sino edee EE ECD LOM, lop ena cee DO, Sl ned ts soi). O;0005 Jan. 
New Mexico. see Ti OLS OL DSO ocho he Olas eam Ole EMELC ELE EUG ore chen es: olenerei, Obistione js thin ow Hatinreiesy OOO ss DiaMionere wife 
Wewevorice nsec. LGl4n 1788... 49-170. 29,113,614. 5.100.2. Albany “<)..0... 0. «00,253. .45....2...10;000. Jan. 7 
North Carolina...1650..1785. ..52,250. .2,206,287....40.3..Raleigh ........ slO218.12....4..14,0007, Sant. 
North Dakota... .1780..1889...70,795....577,056.....8.2.. Bismarck A og cone oe G alehala 46 
NOVEDHO he mite receiatsvenelera 1788. .1802...41,060. .4,767,121...117.0..Columbus ...... 181,514. 24... .2'..10;000.. .Jan. 
Oklahoma eS SOLE ROO O50) .1oGot loo a6 2209 6 GRLEMITIC) So nerie. ele ,11,654..10...4...4,500..Jan....*160 
ROTEL ORI ie tee ole ens PSN e SHO ao GOd0 occ Ome Ore cles lois O) let ALCIM | cele cies 0 61410942. 201204 «0,000 sam. cn *40 
Pennsylvania’ 2... ol68e2. 7s? ..45,215. .7,665,111... 171.0... Harrisburg ...... 64,186. .38...4. .10,000..Jan..*None 
Philippines ..... 1570. .1898. .114,000..7,685,426. .,Manila...... ete DIOGO Re cc terelclneiern sO OO seller me cueret rs 
Ponto M RICOe ln. 1510 1898 5 0..3,600.'.1,4d18;,012: ... 3. SSAN Uilateraese sie) OSs eehe SAO seAtD Ieee *60 
Rhode Island.... .1636/.1790....1,250. ...542,610...508.5..Providence ... i asl eukicnred O00. cd AT cp eowe 
South Carolina.. .1670..1788. ..30,570..1,515,400....49.7..Columbia ; --9...2...3,500. .Nov..{None 
South Dakota....1856..1889...77,650.. ..583,888..... TAG pa eLeLLOliceleveale ape ae ee ee O00. dane *60 
Tennessee ......,1757. .1796. ..42,050. .2,184,789....52.4..Nashville ... ie 2s Se oe kp OOS cbeuEU ste nate *75 
Hk ac |) eae 1686. .1845. .265,780. :3,896,542....14.8..Austin .....-.e6 .29.! Ori wtis ara 48 OOO eine) AEM erelele *60 
MOER IRE el aida 's''o tes 16/s 1847. .1896. ..84,970. ...373,351..... 4.5..Salt Lake City.. .92, BIRR: ene’: He ee el OL OL DP eel tii oleae *60 
MERIOROME: ssicncte's 2.01 1764. .1791....9,565.. ..3855,956. ...39.0..Montpelier .......7,856...4...2...2,500. .Oct.. *None 
VTL Os herevate» THON MMIR St. E4450" P2061 GIS. 6 bl. 2 Richmond! sis cies SO OL4 ol 4.0, 000 medal n cic *60 
Washington ..... 2811. 1889... 69/180; .1,141,990....17.1..Olympia ..... SO, DNC on ten ad wee GC OOO2 soiamus ane ¥*60 
West Virginia....1862..1862. ..24,780. .1,221,119....50.8..Charleston eveltic Ll, O99 5 Sicie sda anny O0Os gar le terra #45 
Wisconsin .......1669..1848. ..5G6,040. .2,333,860....42.2..Madison .......-20,531..13...2...5,000..Jan..*None 
Wyoming .......1858..1890...97,890. ...145,965.....1.5..Cheyenne ......:11,320...3..,4...4,000. .Jan.....*40 
101,055,723 
i 
*Biennially. fAnnually. tMeet once in 4 years. 


By Congressional apportionment, made Aug. 3, 1911, the membership of the House of Representatives at 


Washington will be 435. 


Adding 2 votes for 2 senators from each state will make the total 531. 


enactment this apportionment is liable to be changed. 
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By later 


“BACK TO THE LAND” 


To the fields and the brook and the winding lane; back to their sylvan charm. 
Back to the little attic room, which in boyhood days you knew, 
When the raindrops pattered upon the roof, and sometimes pattered through.”’ 


2 ne . : Xe HA § He ie " % 
a 2 Pt . ¢ 4 ey val es ‘ a oe ‘ Sake, 
“Back to the land is the cry today, back to the dear old farm; 


°° 
ahead 


AGRICULTURE 


The Development of Agricultural Industry Since the Days of Abra- 
ham and Moses on the Banks of the Nile in Egypt 


In order to supply the human family with 
food the art of planting and stirring the soil 
for production of food came into existence, 
along with the invention of numerous imple- 
ments of husbandry designed to aid in the eul- 
tivation and production of various grains, vege- 
tables, and fruits. 


Gradually, through long ages the change from 
the state of nature, in which the human fam- 
ily must have lived, has been evolved. 


The early account of agriculture relates to 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea. Here the different soils watered by the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile taught the 
inhabitants the difference in fertility, the val- 
ley lands being rich in vegetable production 
while the hilly countries were better adapted 
to grazing. 


The enrichment of land from overflow once 
a year on the eight-mile strip of land which 
borders the River Nile laid the foundation for 
much of the wealth of Egypt. 


The annual several-weeks’ overflow extend- 
ing into the months of August, September, and 
October, taught the Egyptians the value of fer- 
tilization through the manurial deposits left on 
the land. 


From Egypt a knowledge of agriculture ex- 
tended into Greece, where it flourished a thou- 
sand years before Christ. Here the art was 
carried to a high degree of perfection. 


The Greeks had fine breeds of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and swine and importations were made 
from foreign countries for the purpose of im- 
proving the stock. 


The use and value of manures were well 
known to the Greeks, and the importance of 
thorough tillage was well understood. 


From Greece a superior agriculture extended 
into Rome, where a century previous to the 
Christian Era they had an agricultural litera- 
ture, which surpassed that of any other coun- 
try on the globe at that time. 


But gradually through wars and as a result 
of the country being overrun by races who 
knew little of scientific cultivation of the soil, 
agriculture in the Roman Empire declined, but 
not until the Romans had carried their knowl- 
edge of agriculture to the Britons, where it 
has flourished, with varying success, up to the 
present time. 


The first English treatise on husbandry was 
published in 1534. This work was entitled 


‘*The Book of Husbandry,’’ and contains di- 
rections for draining, clearing and enclosing a 
farm; for enriching the soil and rendering it 


fit for tillage, lime, marl, and fallowing being 
highly recommended. 


During Queen Elizabeth’s regin appeared 
Tusser’s ‘‘Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry,’’ published in 1580. This work con- 
tained a great deal of useful information. 


About 1645 the field cultivation of red clover 
was introduced into England, the interest 
taken in that grass, we may suppose, be- 
ing similar to that experienced at the present 
time on the subject of alfalfa in the United 
States. 


The Dutch having devoted much attention 
to the improvement of winter roots, and also 
to the cultivation of clover and other artificial 
grasses, the farmers and landed proprietors of 
England soon saw the advantages to be derived 
from their introduction. 


Potatoes were introduced during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, but were slow 
in coming into general cultivation. 


Robert Bakewell and others effected some 
important improvements, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in the breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine. 
By the end of the century it was a common 
practice to alternate green crops with grain 
crops, instead of exhausting the land with a 
number of successive crops of any one kind of 
grain. 


The wars caused by the French Revolution, 
1795-1814, called so many men from the fields 
and so lessened production as to cause a great 
increase in price of farm products. This re- 
sulted in an extraordinary improvement in 
methods of agriculture. 


In like manner the great increase in price of 
food products in the United States, at the 
present time, will so stimulate improvement in 
cultivation of the soil as will result in great 
advance in agriculture throughout this country 
in the near future. 


While agricultural art is well advanced in 
Europe the conditions are particularly very 
favorable in the United States. 


The vast territory here presents every va- 
riety of soil and climate. Its agriculture em- 
braces all the products of European cultiva- 
tion, together with some of those of the warmer 
countries—as cotton, sugar, and indigo. 


This country exceeds all other nations in 
wonderful adaptation of machinery for all pur- 
poses of cultivation and harvesting of crops. 


The disposition of the American to experi- 
ment, to test alleged improvements, to adopt 
labor-saving devices and expedients, gives a 


Improvement Being Made by Agricultural Societies 


great impulse to the genius of inventors. This 
mental activity of the local farmers is owing, 
in great measure, to his superior intelligence. 


The American reaper was invented by Mce- 
Cormick in 1834; by many improvements it 
has secured the European as well as the home 
market. In 1855 the first American Agricul- 
tural College was established. In 1862 the 
passage of the Homestead Law served to has- 
ten the occupation of public land. 


The dairy system based on the principle of 
association has advanced rapidly. Agricul- 
tural societies, both state and county, are es- 
tablished in all parts of the United States for 
the following objects: 


To encourage the introduction of improve- 
ments in agriculture. 


To secure improved agricultural implements 
and farm buildings. 2 
To foster the application of chemical knowl- 


edge to agriculture. 


To forward the destruction of insects injuri- 
ous to vegetation. 


To promote the discovery and adaptation of 
new varieties of grain or vegetables. 


To collect information regarding the manage- 
ment of timber lands and plantations. 


To improve the education of those supported 
by the cultivation of the soil. 


To advance the veterinary arts and science. 


To improve the breeds of all the domestic 
animals. 


Fairs are held at which prizes are distributed 
for live stock, implements, and farm produce. 


Through efforts of the above-mentioned so- 
cieties, the investigations of scientific men, and 
the general diffusion of knowledge among all 
classes, by means of several hundred periodicals 
devoted to its interests, agriculture has made 
great progress during the past century. 


Among the improvements we may mention 
deep plowing and thorough drainage; with the 
introduction of new and improved agricultural 
implements, by which heavy farm labor has 
been greatly diminished. 


Science also has been called in to act as the 
handmaid of agricultural art, and, aided by the 
chemist and the entomologist, agriculture has 
been put on a really scientific basis. 


The organization of plants, the primary ele- 
ments of which they are composed, the food on 
which they live and thrive, and the constit- 
uents of soils, have all been investigated and 
most important results obtained, particularly in 
regard to manures and rotation of crops. 


Artificial manures in great variety to supply 
the elements needed for plant growth have 
come into common use, not only increasing the 
produce of land previously cultivated, but ex- 
tending the limits of cultivation itself. 


An improvement in all kinds of stock is be- 
coming more and more general, feeding of do- 
mestic animals is conducted on more scientific 
principles, and improved varieties of plants 
used in field crops have been introduced. As 
a result of the new conditions, to be a thor- 
oughly trained and competent agriculturist, re- 
quires a special education, partly theoretical 
and partly practical. 


In particular, no scientific cultivator can now 
be ignorant of agricultural chemistry, which 
teaches the constituents of the various plants 
grown as crops, their relation to the several 
soils and the nature and function of different 
manures. 


Nearly all the States have colleges or de- 
partments of colleges devoted to the teach- 
ing of agriculture and large allotments of 
public land have been made for their sup- 
port. 


In the United States the Department of Ag- 
riculture was organized in 1862, the secretary 
of which is now a cabinet officer. Through the 
enterprise and efforts of this department of 
the government, experiment is constantly go- 
ing forward at the different experiment sta- 
tions, the results of which are published in 
bulletins by the government and sent broad- 
cast throughout the country. 


At this writing the government, aided by 
public-spirited agriculturists, is putting forth 
special effort in the introduction of a new grass 
plant known as alfalfa, the merit, growth and 
cultivation of which we explain elsewhere. 
Other plants and improved features of agri- 
cultural industry will be developed from time 
to time. 


It is impossible to forecast the great future 
of agriculture in the United States. To par- 
tially imagine it we need only go back in mem- 
ory a short time to the period of the ox-cart, 
now supplanted by electricity; to the short 
time ago when the land, now yielding forty 
and fifty bushels of grain to the acre, gave us 
only eight and ten bushels. 


Today the farmer is just beginning to realize 
some of the profits of his vocation. Many of 
his fowls each give 200 eggs a year; he is 
making use of the reaper, the milking machine, 
the riding-cultivator, and the auto that goes 
to the market town to deliver in an hour the 
same bulk which would have formerly con- 
sumed the time of the farmer one whole day to 
transport. 


As we have advanced in the past, so will 
agricultural art progress in the future. This 
great advancement will largely come from the 
thousands of students now in the agricultural 
colleges, from the pupils that have graduated 
from the schools in domestie science, and from 
the knowledge that will be disseminated 
through the wonderful multiplicity of agricul- 
tural instruction that will come from hand- 
books distributed in the schools. 


Temporary Discouragement from Time 
to Time 


Encouraging as seem the prospects for the 
future of agriculture in the United States there 
come times when the balance between produc- 
tion and consumption of food is disturbed. 
Such have been the conditions in recent years 
when the prices of food were excessive through 
seareity of agricultural products. The cause 
for this is told in the following reasons: 


Cause for Advancing Prices of 
Foodstuffs 


1. Millions of immigrants coming into the 
United States, the majority of whom settle in 
the cities. There they consume but they do 
not produce food. 

2. Sale of government lands and fencing of 
the same by private parties, resulting in in- 
creased expense for pasturage which is charged 
to consumers. 

3. Universal killing of calves by farmers 
and selling to butchers for veal, making short- 
age of beef cattle, milk, and butter. 

4. Great numbers of graduates from educa- 
tional institutions into professions, all of whom 
consume, but do not produce food. 

5. Multitudes of people traveling the coun- 
try in automobiles, consuming, but not grow- 
ing farm products. 


More People Must Engage in Cultivating the Soil 


6. Great multitudes of people at pleasure re- 
sorts—liberal consumers who never produce a 
pound of food. 

7. Merchants, clerks, policemen, firemen, 
government officials, hundreds of thousands— 
all eating, not one cultivating the soil. 

8. The public institutions, including asy- 
lums, jails, bridewells, State prisons—all filled 
—all consuming food, increasing its price. No- 
body producing. 


Must Get Back To Land 


It is plainly evident there is but one remedy 
for this lack of balance which makes consump- 
tion so much in excess of production of food- 
stuffs. 

More people must engage in cultivating the 
soil. The excess portion of the population now 
congested in the cities must get back to the 
land. 

The vacant government lands should be occu- 
pied. There are millions of acres of these free 
lands, waiting for settlers. 

Where are they? 

See the following list of States and the 
amount of vacant acres yet unappropriated for 
cultivation. 

Much information about land for new set- 
tlers may be obtained from reading the fol- 
lowing: 


VACANT PUBLIC LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Statement, by States, Territories, land districts, and counties, showing the area of land unappropriated and 


unreserved on July 1, 1912. 
State or Surveyed. Unsurveyed. Total. 
Territory. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Alabama ...... 93,040 1,600 94,640 
PSA Arey ela oPeie  sicelcisesisis «oles *368,010,643 368,010,648 
PAT IZOW A ew seis ise 12,003,186 28,592,537 40,595,723 
ATKANSAS: 0)... 436,210 §2,000 518,210 
California ..- 17,671,839 5,348,499 23,015,338 
Colorado! 41... 17,684,401 1,564,797 19,249,198 
ORIG ar siete o's 3. 240,408 155,531 396,439 
ROARO 8 fl eieras eres: » 7,172,856 11,757,537 18,970,393 
PROTISAS) Cayoais cae GIES AS a ahs fersitecs er 91,328 
Bouisiana 2.2... ESTO os arch dea ike 69,198 
WCRI Sa. nis =). 92,544 pints oie cites 92,544 
Minnesota ...... CRO ESARMTED I -oteniartsie sia. ste 41,525,775 
Mississippi ..... Dy OELOO YT rape the cis aver. « 52,400 
Missouri Oa re eccutia erodes LO 
Montana ....... 13,697,086 15,356,909 29,053,995 
Nebraska .,.... SSO MOG Cats dit, petals 832,750 
Nevada veeee 29,844,824 26,230,679 55,075,508 


Area unappropriated and unreserved. 


State or Surveyed. Unsurveyed. Total. 
Territory. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
New Mexico .... 22,241,833 11,329,650 33,571,483 
North Dakota aI do: Bayo et ee A es 1,854,571 
Oklahoma.) - 1 39,525 Shisccer pe 39,525 
ORE LOM pera aret 13,141,921 3,346,148 16,888,069 
South Dakota... 4,039,892 81,920 4,121,812 
AUR os MeO nce DIO 12,011,921 22,037,256 34,049,177 
Washington 1,106,783 761,306 1,868,089 
Wisconsin’ ~~. ,-7. 11,520 ahve eieterbey. 11,520 
Wyoming . 380,905,022 2,570,720 33,475,742 

Grand total ..185,362,030 497,622,732 682,984,762 


*The unreserved lands in Alaska are mostly unsur- 
veyed and unappropriated. 

As change in amount of unappropriated land is 
liable to continually occur, land seekers should apply 
to the Land Office for specific information about 
land in localities where they may wish to go. 


PARTICULARS AT LOCAL LAND OFFICE 


No specific descriptions of the character of the 
land, climate, water, or timber can be given by the 
General Land Office. 

Unoceupied public lands, subject to settlement and 
entry, are to be found in all the States and Terri- 
tories west of the Mississippi River, except Iowa and 


Texas. There is also considerable vacant public land 
in the States of Michigan, Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 


Persons who desire to make homestead entry 
should first decide where they wish to locate, then 
go or write to the local land office of the district in 
which the lands are situated, and obtain from the 
records diagrams of vacant lands. 

A personal inspection of the lands should be made 
to ascertain if they are suitable, and, when satis- 
fied on this point, entry can be made at the local 


land office in the manner prescribed by law, under 
the direction of the local land officers, who will give 
the applicant full information. Should a person de- 
sire to obtain information in regard to vacant lands 
in any district before going there for personal in- 
spection, he should address the register and receiver 
of that particular local land office, who will give such 
information as is available. 


Seeking Location for Permanent Home 


If desirous of settling upon government land, he 
has learned herewith where government land may 
yet be found and the particulars about any which he 
wishes to investigate he will get from the land office. 


Louisiana ..... 


General Directions for Procuring Government Land 


The General Land Office does not issue maps sho 
This information can be reliably obtained only from the r 
are located as follows: 


ALABAMA: 
Montgomery. 


ALASKA: 
Fairbanks. 


Juneau. 
Nome. 


ARIZONA: 
Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS: 


Camden. 
Harrison. 
Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Eureka. 
Independence. 
Los Angeles. 
Sacramento. 
San Francisco. 
Susanville. 
Visalia. 


COLORADO: 


Del Norte. 
Denver. 
Durango. 


Glenwood Springs. 


Hugo. 
Lamar. 
Leadville. 
Montrose. 
Pueblo. 
Sterling. 


LIST OF UNITED STATES LAND OFFICES 


FLORIDA: 
Gainesville. 


IDAHO: 
Black foot. 
Boise. 
Coeur d'Alene. 
Hailey. 
Lewiston, 
KANSAS: 
Dodge City. 
Topeka. 
LOUISIANA: 
Baton Rouge. 


MICHIGAN: 
Marquette. 


MINNESOTA: 
Cass Lake. 
Crookston. 
Duluth. 

MISSISSIPPI: 
Jackson. 


MISSOURI: 
Springfield. 


MONTANA: 
Billings. 
Bozeman. 
Glasgow. 
Great Falls. 
Havre. 
Helena. 
Kalispell. 


wing the locati 


on of vacant public land subject to entry. 


ecords of the various district land offices, which 


Lewistown. 
Miles City. 
Missoula, 


NEBRASKA: 


Alliance. 
Broken Bow. 
Lincoln. 
North Platte. 
O'Neill. 
Valentine. 


NEVADA: 
Carson City. 


NEW MEXICO: 


Clayton. 
Fort Sumner. 
Las Cruces. 
Roswell. 
Santa Fe. 
Tucumcari. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 


Bismarck, 
Devils Lake. 
Dickinson. 
Fargo. 
Minot. 
Williston. 


OKLAHOMA: 
Guthrie. 
Woodward. 

OREGON: 


Burns. 
La Grande. 


Lakeview. 
Portland. 
Roseburg. 
The Dalles. 
Vale. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


Bellefourche. 
Gregory. 
Lemmon. 
Pierre. 

Rapid City. 
Timber Lake. 


UTAH: 


Salt Lake City. 
Vernal. 


WASHINGTON: 


North Yakima. 
Olympia. 
Seattle. 
Spokane. 
Vancouver, 
Walla Walla. 
Waterville. 


WISCONSIN: 
Wausau. 


WYOMING: 


Buffalo. 
Cheyenne. 
Douglas. 
Evanston. 
Lander, 
Sundance. 


Directory of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United States 


South Carolina...Clemson College 


State Postoffice Address. State Postoffice Address. State. Postoffice Address 
JAVA DANA |) ee sp ore wuene Auburn (1) Wibhevey On imcn Go pho oa a8 Orono South’ Dakota.22..0 4 .. Brookings 
Alabama ...-.++-+>: Uniontown (2) WManyiland) cri College Park | Tennessee ........... Knoxville 
Alabama ......+.-+--- Tuskegee (3) Massachusetts .......... Amherst MEAS ie ie ankele College Station 
Alaska ...--+e+e++eeeees> Fairbanks Michigan ....Agricultural College LORE Snaccumeodo ule Logan 
Alaska Beatin: slicfis eeretsistalel oat Kodiak Minnesota....... St. Anthony Park Vermontyees i eens Snes 
Alaska ....cseeseeseseee Rampart Mississippi. . .Agricultural College Virginia, sscn see Blacksburg 
UMMais lea ul cln lal wieysicie eielelsceel'sinierele Sitka Missouri ........++.-.+: Columbia Washington! 22)... sees Pullman 
JATAZOMA 2 occ ewww wemenee Tucson Missouri...... Mountain Grove (9) Wiest Virginials: cere Morgantown 
Arkansas Fayetteville Mio mite malger. exe rernie) st storais testers Bozeman Wisconsin: 2. se eee Madison 
California Berkeley Nebraska .....ceese eens Lincoln Wyoming ......... ......Laramie 
Colorado Fort Collins INGOT! Goma oun oo do umunn Onc Reno 
Connecticut .....- New Haven (4) New Hampshire.......... Durham (1) College Station. 

Connecticut .......--++: Storrs (5) New Jersey..New Brunswick (10) (2) Canebrake Station. 
Delaware ...-eseeeeeseeees Newark New Jersey..New Brunswick (11) (3) Tuskegee Station. 
Florida ......--+e++e+e:: Lake City New Mexico....... Mesilla Park (4) State Station. 
Georeigy ..ckiee clic. Experiment New York Geneva (12) (5) Storrs Station. 
lino) SoneauodacouUuDoUoDO Moscow ING wil Once clolerstn sreicne Ithaca (13) (6) State Station. 
Tilinois .....000-2-ssseess Urbana North, Carolinay ci... 1s Raleigh (7) Sugar Station. 
Indiana <<... se.c55--- Lafayette North Dakotas spine aes. pees Fargo (8) North Station. 
TOWEL echo te cdadade wiisrere ee pena)aienocaieve Ames ONTO epepecaiste ta eikonal ria lerwiellelets Wooster (9) Fruit Station. 
IKANSAS. fo. else vies sesee Manhattan ORTAR OMA? faaieiire inlet inhale Stillwate (10) State Station. 
Kentucky ...---++--s+5> Lexington Oregon .......+++-s+ees Corvallis (11) College Station. 
Louisiana ... ...Baton_ Rouge (6) Pennsylvania ....... State College (12) State Station. 
Louisiana ......- New Orleans (7) Rhode island jcte. cter- Kingston (13) Cornell Station. 


U. S. Ten-Year Average Prices and Yield Per Acre for Certain Crops 


Wheat Buckwheat Potatoes Hay Corn 
Yield Price Yield Price Yield Price Yield Price Yield Price 
bu. cents bu. cents bu. cents tons $ bu. cents 
THO Sipe: ela\-t 12.9...69.5...17.7...60.7...84.7...61.4. ..1.54...9.08..25.5,. 42. 
TOOA eel elene es 12.5. ..92.4...18.9...62.2..110.4...45.3. ..1.52.. AC BIPAB APL ipeig aoc al ei 
NOOR. eretojerst averse 14.5...74.8...19.2...58.7...87.0...61.7. ..1.54...8.52..28.8...41.2 
W906 We Serets wte-<' 15.5...66.7...18.6...59.6..102.2...51.1. ..1.35..10.37. .30.3.°. .39.9 
TRUE Go common 14.0...87.4...17.9...69.8...95.4...61.8. ..1.45. -11.68..25.9...51.6 
AGOSi eer eres 14.0. ..92.8...19.8...75.6...85.7...70.6. ..1.52...8.98..26.2...60.6 
1909) 22 ce eae 15.8...99.0...20.9...69.9..106.8...54.9. ..1.42. .10.62..25.5...59.6 
TOTO rs cieeseinrs 13.9...88.3...20.9...66.1...94.4...55.7. ..1.33..12.26. .27.7...48.0 
1911 112.5. ..87.4...21.1...72.6...80.9...79.9. ..1.10. .14.29. .23.9.. .61.8 
TOU Dimer tereteiece toy = THK RR A Ba ane PACA SAN Sic ool WIS 8e $5 Bom ec poy bad A oie os eon ainr cele siane 
Average ...14.15.*84.25. .19.79.*66.13. .96.09.*60.27 ..1.42..10.63. .26.98.*49.58.. 


*Price average for nine years. 


ture. 


Compiled from the year books of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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Oats Rye 
Yield Price Yield Price 
bu. cents bu. cents 
...28.4...34.1...15.4...54.5 
2 ed2eL. ve d2sc0 w «Didier OSes 
24:0 516 20d. cL. Oe ue 
SOOl2 oe dake ool Oneuere sooee 
=28.7. 44.3... 16.4.0," a0k 
25.0...47.2...16.4...73.6 
¥30:3). 240i} ~ = LG sd enutered 
31.6... .84:4.. 016.0... 745 
.24.4...45.0 15.6 83.2 
Bre tee acc aioo 16.8 sae 


29.71. *40.92. .16.11. *68.73 


The Island of Jersey, situated in the English Chan- 
nel, eleven miles long and less than six miles wide, 
nourishes a population of about two persons to the 
acre, or 1,300 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Compare this density of population with old, 
thickly-settled Massachusetts, settled in 1620, having 
418 persons to the square mile; with Rhode Island, 
having 508% persons to the square mile; with Cali- 
fornia and its delightful climate but having a popu- 
lation of only 15.2 inhabitants to the mile; and 
Wyoming with 114% inhabitants to the square mile. 

The density of population and capacity for sup- 
porting a dense population on small area of land in 
the old countries is largely the result of fertilization 
and intensive cultivation, the increased crop output 
coming from restricted area of farm land compelling 
better cultivation. 

It is readily seen in this what an immense increase 
of foodstuff would be produced if all land were made 
to do its best by manuring and cultivation. 


To Stop Land Monopoly 


Various plans have been suggested for reducing the 
size of farms and increasing the size of crops. 
Among these is Single Tax. 

Henry George, in a visit to Europe, had his atten- 
tion called to the vast inequality of land ownership. 
For the purpose of breaking up the enormous mo- 
nopolies of land which he found there, he devised 
the system of Single Tax, which various regions of 
the world are beginning to adopt. That system 
proposes that the tax on all land shall be five per 
cent on its rental value. 

That is, for any tract of land which upon being 
sold and the money coming from the sale placed at 
interest would yield a certain sum at five per cent 
interest, that that amount of interest should repre- 
sent the amount of tax which the land owner should 
pay. 

Thus, the individual who owns a tract of land, say 
100 acres adjoining a town, the land not in cultiva- 
tion, yet worth $300 an acre, as other land around it 
sells; 

That the owner of that 100 acres can any minute 
sell that property for $30,000, which placed at in- 
terest at 5 per cent would yield in interest the sum 
of $1,500. 

Yet the owner of the 100 acres will not sell. He 
is holding his land from sale expecting as the town 
grows in population to get $1,000 per acre. The 
single tax advocate looks up the tax on that 100 
acres and finds that the owner pays a very light tax, 
whereas it is clearly a property worth $30,000 and 
may pay its 5 per cent tax which would be $1,500 
annually. 

The single taxer claims that this tax, entirely 
reasonable, would induce the owner to sell such tract 
of land in small parcels and thus the monopoly of 
that land would be broken. 


Vacant City Lot Cultivation 


Some years since an association was formed in 
Philadelphia for the purpose of utilizing the vacant 
lots throughout that city. 

In a report of the work of the association we find 
the following: 

First: That many people out of employment must 
have help of some kind; ~ 

Second: That a great majority of them prefer self- 
help and many will take no other. Nearly all are 
able and willing to improve any opportunities open 
to them; 

Third: That to open opportunities to them does 
not pauperize or degrade, but has the opposite effect 
of elevating and ennobling. It quickly establishes 
self-respect and self-confidence. The best and most 
effectual way of helping people in need is to open a 
way whereby they may help themselves. The most 
effective charity is to give opportunity accompanied 
with kindly and a personal interest in those less 
fortunate than ourselves. 


Benefit of Vacant Garden Associations 


Among the benefits resulting from vacant garden 
associations which have been established in various 
eastern cities in the last few years are: 

Help extended to many families in need; they 
have taught the inexperienced how to get a living 
from the soil and in the hundreds of garden plots 
that have been cultivated they have demonstrated 
what can be grown on various sized parcels of land. 


Benefits of Small Farms 


To illustrate: “An area of 150x100, 


é about two- 
fifths of an acre, is generally sufficient to supply a 
family of five persons with vegetables, not consider- 


ing the winter supply of potatoes; but the acres 
must be well tilled and handled,’”’ according to Bailey 
in “Principles of Vegetable Gardening.” 


The Product of an Acre 


One farm in the Sacramento Valley, California, 
consists of one single acre of irrigated land and 
gives a better home and larger net income for its 
owner than many of his neighbors enjoy on places 
of thousands of acres each. The little farm is at 
Orland, in Glenn County, and is the property of 
Samuel Cleeks, who has grown old tilling it for the 
past thirty years. 

Mr. Cleeks makes a comfortable living from this 
one acre and is able to save an average of $400 a 
year besides. He has money to loan, if not to burn, 
as well as fruit, vegetables, and poultry products to 
sell to those who are getting poorer every year in 
cee ine big farms without irrigation. Here is a 
ist o 


What the Place Contains 


Barn and corral space, 75x75 feet; rabbit hutch, 
25x25 feet; house and porches, 30x30 feet; two wind- 
mill towers, 16x16 feet each; garden, 46x94 feet; 
blackberries, 65x90 feet; citrus nursery, 90x98 feet, 
in which there are 23,000 trees budded; one row of 
dewberries, 100 feet long; 4 apricot; 2 oak trees; 
3 peach trees; 6 fig trees; 10 locust trees; 30 as- 
sorted roses; 20 assorted geraniums; 12 lemon trees, 
bearing, which are seven years old; lime tree, nine 
years old and bearing, from which were sold last 
year: 160 dozen limes; 8 bearing orange trees; 4 
bread-fruit trees; 5 pomegranate trees; one patch of 
bamboo; 3 calla lillies; 4 prune trees; 3 blue gum 
trees; 6 cypress trees; 4 grape vines; 1 English ivy; 
2 honeysuckle; 1 seed bed; one violet bed; 1 sage 
bed; 2 tomato vines; 13 stands of bees. (Wm. E. 
Smythe in Maxwell’s Talisman. 

California is not the only place in the United States 
where a man can live on one acre of ground, by in- 
tensive culture and with irrigation. The Eastern 
and Middle States can present just as good if not 
better, opportunities especially where land in small 
tracts is available near large cities. 

At Hyde Park, a little village three miles north of 
Reading, Pa., there is a small farm owned by Oliver 
R. Shearer, who may be said to be one of the most 
successful farmers in the United States. This farm 
contains 31/3 acres, only 2% of which are culti- 
vated, but they yield the owner annually from $1,200 
to $1,500. From profits of his intensive farming 
Mr. Shearer has paid $3,800 for his property, which, 
besides the land, consists of a modern two-story 
brick house with barn, chicken yard, and orchard, 
the whole surrounded by a neat fence. He has also 
raised and educated a family of three children. 

There are no secrets, Mr. Shearer says about his 
method of farming. A study of conditions, the ap- 
Plication of common-sense methods and _ untiring 
energy, he asserts, will enable any farmer to do what 
he has done, 


Amount of Fruit Grown on an Acre 
And Average Price at Which It Will Sell. 


Blackberries, 10,000 qts. at 7c a qt........... +-$700 
Dewberries, ‘9/000 gts: at Teva; qtos.4.:).e05e0 He mOae 
Gooseberries, 250 bu. at $2.00 a bu............. , 500 
Strawberries 8,000 qts. at 5c a qt............. .. 400 
Currants, 3,000 plants yield 6,000 bu........... , 200 
Raspberries, "per, ACTE so senieilecie els cere $200 to 600 
Peaches; Per) Acres sc eceycxclerewiclre vem icieepaare 200 to 400 
ADDIES,; “DEGVAETES: Fiat Ge ceuiselee biel tiawte wale LOO tO T5000 
GSD ER? tas crclerercieratctouccsleloiehel suse Sialelareiere siejis) o/s siererasantetamel OUP 


Profits from an Acre of Vegetables 


Asparagus, 3,000 bunches at 20c per bunch 
Cauliflower, 100 to 300 bbls. at $1.50...... Bic 
Onions; 600" bins atuioe per pi «eee coke 
Cabbage Seed, 1,000 lbs. at 40c Ib............... 
Brussels Sprouts, 3,000 qts. at 10c per qt 
Celery, 6,000 bunches at 5c per bunch.......... 
Lettuce, 9,000 heads at 8c a head....... Bit we stere 
Lima Beans, 50 bu. at $5.00 a bu.............. 
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Location of vegetable garden.—Where a choice can 
be made, the ground selected for the growing of 
vegetables should be level; if any slope, it should 
be smooth and toward the South. If the garden 
fis protected from the North and Northwest winds 
by either a hill, a tree wind-break, a high board 
fence or wall, it will greatly facilitate earliness in 
producing crops. 

Selection of suitable soil—This is a most im- 
portant factor in the growing of vegetable crops. 
A sandy loam, at least a foot deep, with plenty 
of humus incorporated, overlying a gravelly or sandy 
subsoil through which surplus water readily filters, 
is the ideal for most vegetables, especially for early 
crops. The soil should be ‘‘quick,’’ that is it should 
warm up early in the spring, and quickly get 
into working condition after rains. Should the sub- 
soil be clay, then under-drainage, or at least sub- 
soil plowing is essential. For late crops, especially 
for late peas, beans, cabbage and celery, a cooler 
soil is desirable, such as a well-drained clayey 
loam of friable texture. Hard clay is to be avoided 
always; it is cold, late, and hard to work, either 
wet or dry; plants start slowly and grow poorly 
i The physical condition of garden soil is 
considered of more importance every year, as better 
understood. Even the question of fertilizing is less 
vital to the production of bountiful crops, for if 
the physical texture is not suitable the effect of 
fertilizers is lost. The elementary principles are 
these: Originally soil was, and in rare localities 
still is, purely disintegrated rock, a chemical analy- 
sis of which might indicate an abundance of all 
of the essentials of plant food structure. Yet these 
constituents are so locked up in an insoluble form 
that but few plants, excepting lichens and the like, 
can extract the nutriment requisite for their growth. 
Slowly these rock particles are fined down by frost, 
rain and the other varied processes of nature, and 
gradually accumulate and become associated with 
animal remains and decayed vegetable matter (hu- 
mus), thus forming the organic matter of soils, 
which retains the soil moisture and _ holds in solu- 
tion the dissolved constituents of plant food, and 
plants thrive (other conditions being congenial) in 
proportion to their supply of requisite foods held 
in solution, for the only way they can absorb their 
food is through their root hairs. 


Effect of Humus in Fertilizing 


Humus improves the texture of the soil by ren- 
dering it open and mellow and it also contains 
plant food. Should the soil be lacking in humus, 
then it must be incorporated by plowing under 
some growing crop, preferably clover or some legu- 
minous crop, because they add nitrogen to the soil 
which they derive from the air. Stable manure 
assists in obtaining similar results. Aeration or 
Ventilation of the Soil is another essential condition 
to enable the millions of soil-germs (bacteria) in 
the soil to continue their work of converting the 
crude materials of manure and all organic matter 
into available plant food, for plants do not feed upon 
the raw fertilizers, etc., as they are put into the soil. 
Soil- ventilation also enables the warm sunshine to 
more readily effect its share in the transformation 
taking place below the surface of the soil. Para- 
doxical as it may seem to the unthinking, yet one 
of the most serious problems of successful gardening 
is in supplying a continuous abundance of moisture 
to the growing plants, and yet allow sufficient air 
for the micro-organisms in the soil to thrive and 
surcharge the moisture with available plant food. 
There must not be too much air, nor too much water, 
but that happy balance which is most_ nearly 
obtained in a finely pulverized, mellow, sandy loam 
with an open subsoil. r 


Importance of Necessary Moisture 


The Water-Storing Capacity of Soil is Dependent 
upon the Texture. The finer the texture of suitable 
loamy garden soil the greater will be the water- 
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holding capacity, and the more uniformly will it 
be distributed. When rain saturates soil every indi- 
vidual atom of soil is enveloped with a film of mois- 
ture, and the smaller and more numerous the par- 
ticles the more water is contained in a given space, 
on the same principle that a clay marble withdrawn 
from the water will be enveloped with a film 
of moisture equal to the marble’s surface, but 
break the marble into a thousand pieces and the 
aggregate surface area would then be increased by 
about one hundred times; this illustrates the water- 
storing value of well-pulverized soil over coarse- 
grained soil. 


Necessity of Proper Drainage 


Drainage is very essential for many garden soils, 
especially those of clayey texture or having clay 
subsoils. Nature’s Drains, namely gravelly or sandy 
subsoils, are the best, but when gardens are not 
situated over such, then we must resort to arti- 
ficial drainage. For temporary purposes the land 
may be ridged, thus forming dead furrows, which 
act as surface drains, but these simply carry off 
the surface water and do not improve the texture 
of the soil like underdrainage, which makes the 
soil looser, more friable, and earlier. Clayey soils 
will cement or puddle when they remain wet for 
a long time and finally dry out hard and brick-like, 
whereas, if the surplus water is allowed to perco- 
late through them and is drained off from below, 
cementing does not take place and the soil be- 
comes friable, in which condition it retains the 
capillary moisture mecessary for growing crops. 
Garden soil may be excellent in all respects and yet 
remain wet and “spongy,’’ so that it is impossible 
to work or plant it until very late in the spring— 
in such cases it should be reclaimed by draining 
—the drains should be placed about 3 feet below the 
surface and in stiff, clay soil lateral drains should 
be about 18 feet apart—in lighter, more porous 
soils, 20 to 25 feet apart, and in exceptional lo- 
cations and soils, 50 to 75 feet will answer. 


Best Materials for Drains 


Drains, of course, should have a clear outlet to 
allow unimpeded flow, and to secure :-this in some 
situations it may be necessary to connect the 
laterals with main drains, which should be placed 
somewhat deeper than the laterals; the positions of 
the mains depend entirely upon the lay of the land 
and the outlet to secure the necessary fall. The 
best and most effectual drains for a long term of 
years are those made with drain tiles, either the 
“sole’ tile or the ‘‘horseshoe’’ pattern; the latter 
we prefer. We place this pattern of tile on nar- 
row hemlock boards at the bottom of the trench, 
which prevents sagging where there may be a 
soft spot in the earth; a strip of sod, grass down, 
is then placed on the joints of the tile to prevent 
earth getting in and stopping the flow—the trench 
is then filled in. Cheaper drains are made by fill- 
ing in the bottom of a $-foot trench with about 
a foot of stones, placing the stones so they form 
a continuous conduit at the bottom; cover the stones 
first with straw, brush or sod before filling the 
trench with soil. Board drains are made by nailing 
3 boards together thus /. 


Plowing to Loosen Soil 


Plowing.—The object of plowing is to pulverize 
the soil, and the character of the soil and the 
intended crop determines the depth. Under average 
conditions plow as deep as possible so long as the 
subsoil is not turned up, endeavor to deepen the 
soil, and if the subsoil is near the surface run @ 
subsoil plow in the furrow of the turning plow. 


How to Make Seed Grow 


The subsoil plow does not turn a furrow, but, like 
a huge mole, it lifts and breaks the hard crust 
that forms under the ordinary plow, thus deepen- 
ing the soil and allowing the roots to penetrate 
deeper, and rendering the crop less susceptible to 
drought. Shallow plowing is advisable 
leachy soils, the object being to plow the same depth 
every year, so as to compact the undersoil and 
restrain leaching. Fall plowing improves the physi- 
eal condition, especially of heavy, loamy soils; left 
rough, the lumps slack and break down through 
the action of winter weather. Such soils, how- 
ever, should contain plenty of vegetable matter, 
grain or grass stubble, or be covered with manure 
before plowing, to prevent any tendency of the soil 
to puddle or run together. Light and sandy soils 
that dry out quickly in spring and are naturally 
early do not need to be plowed in the fall. 

Rolling.—The object of rolling soil is to com- 
pact light soils—break up lumps and _ 0»pulverize 
heavier soils—rolling brings capillary water to the 
surface, and to prevent loss of same by evaporation 
the ground should be gone over within a day or 
two after rolling with a harrow. 


Success with Seeds 


Seed Beds.—Finely pulverized mellow soil, con- 
tinuously moist, and a congenial temperature are 
the essentials to success in germinating seeds. An 
even and continuous supply of capillary moisture 
to some extent regulates the soil temperature and 
this moisture—from the soil below—can be brought 
up to the seeds and soil surrounding them by merely 
compacting the soil over them with the foot, a plank 
or a roller; this, if properly done with mellow, 
‘dryish soil, brings the soil particles in contact 
and establishes the capillarity necessary to bring 
the moisture from the undersoil to the surface, 
thus hastening the germination of shallow-sown 
seeds that might otherwise ‘‘dry out.’’ 


Better Get Moisture from Below 


When moisture from below can be secured it is 
better than surface watering from a watering pot 
or hose as they tend to cause the soil to crust 
over; of course, keeping seeds moist by capillarity 
is wasteful of the undersoil’s stores of moisture, 
for it passes off into the air. So it is advisable, as 
soon as the seedlings are rooted and sturdy enough, 
to stir and loosen the surface soil about them, thus 
forming an “earth mulch’’ to check evaporation. 
Where large seeds, like beans, peas, etc., are sown 
deep, after the soil has been firmed over them, 
then the surface can be immediately loosened so 
there may be no undue loss of moisture. 


Secret of Success in Dry Farming 


Cultivation to Conserve Soil Moisture.—Many peo- 
ple imagine that as long as a garden crop is free 
from weeds it does not need to be cultivated, but 
nothing could be further from the fact; frequent 
cultivation, at least once in every ten days, is one 
of the most important factors in the successful grow- 
ing of vegetable or other crops, and especially so 
in dry weather. Growing plants require an immense 
amount of moisture and for perfect and unchecked 
development must have it continuously. As rain 
falls irregularly, plants must depend for their supply 
during dry periods upon the reserve moisture stored 
in the soil below them, as we have described pre- 
viously in this article, and it is only by frequent 
cultivation that we can prevent this reserve mois- 
ture from escaping by capillary conduction into 
the dry summer atmosphere, 


Cultivate 3 inches deep.—If the capillary tubes— 
between the stores of moisture and the surface— 
are not kept disconnected in dry weather, the quan- 
tity of moisture, drawn forth as effectually as 
through a suction hose, by drying winds and air, 
will in a few days’ time deplete the entire re- 
serve store. The capillary rise of water to make 
good the evaporation from the surface sometimes 
equals a pound of water per square foot of soil 
a day. Therefore, one can realize the importance 


of checking this loss as soon as possible, which is 
effectually accomplished by cultivating the soil at 
least 3 inches deep, leaving the surface pulverized 
and open, thus forming an ‘“‘Earth Mulch,’’. and be- 
fore the surface compacts again, allowing the suc- 


in sandy, | 


tion tubes to,be connected, the ground should be 
again cultivated. By using the hand-power wheel 
hoes and cultivators for small gardens, and the rid- 
ing horse cultivators for market gardens, the work 
may be done cheaply, quickly and easily. 

Manures and Fertilizers.—This is a large question 
and the limited space at our disposal only allows us 
to generalize. (Those interested should get a special 
book on the subject; ‘‘Fertilizers by Voorhees,’’ one 
of the latest, is recommended.) 


Some Plants Come from the Air 


Plants are composed of many ingredients, some 
of which are drawn from the air and over which 
we have no control; but most of the materials for 
plant growth and (structure are supplied through 
the soil, and we can, when necessary, supply the 
deficiency. Most of the plant-building constituents 
of the soil are therein stored in superabundance, 
and therefore they are seldom taken into considera- 
tion when the fertilizer question is considered; but 
there are three constituents: nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid, that generally have to be supplied 
by the gardener. Plants cannot grow after the sup- 
ply of any one ingredient has been exhausted, on 
the principle that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. To grow vegetable crops to perfection 
liberal quantities of plant-feeding materials must 
be applied to the soil, and we always find it ad- 
visable to use both manures and commercial fertil- 
izers. 


Best Manures 


Natural Manures (stable manures, etc.) usually 
contain varying quantities of the three essentials 
above mntioned, and when manure is intelligently 
stored and cared for, these essentials may all be 
retained until the manure is applied to the soil, 
but it is too frequently the case that ‘‘firing,’’ 
‘leaching,’ etce., cause more or less loss, reducing 
the value of such manure to its usefulness as humus. 
Natural manures feed plants more slowly but more 
continuously than chemical fertilizers and improve 
the texture of the soil, the effects of which last for 
more than one season—50 to 100 tons per acre is not 
too much to apply to a garden before plowing. 


Commercial Fertilizers 


Artificial or commercial fertilizers act immedi- 
ately, starting the plants into an early and rapid 
growth, and hasten maturity. A high-class ‘‘com- 
plete fertilizer,’’ suitable for the variety of vegetables 
usually grown in a garden, contains all three of 
the needed constituents in about the following pro- 
portions: 98 lbs. nitrogen, 120 lbs. phosphoric acid 
and 120 lbs. potash per ton, and should be applied 
after plowing and before harrowing at the rate 
of 500 to 1,000 lbs. per acre, and rowed crops may 
be further stimulated by 2 or 8 supplementary side- 
dressings during the growing season, using 100 to 
200 lbs. per acre for each application. Commercial 
Fertilizers are composed of some base or superstruc- 
ture, such as ground bone, phosphate rock, etc., to 
which the three plant-feeding essentials—nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphoric acid—are added in varying 
quantities suited to the needs of the crop the fer- 
tilizer is going to feed. As the quantity of each of 
the three essentials contained in a ton is always 
Known, and as we know the average proportions 
that various crops consume, it enables us to approxi- 
mately estimate the quantities to apply. The miss- 
ing factor in enabling us to gauge the exact amount 
required of the essentials is the unknown quantity 
of each already in the soil. This can be approxi- 
mately judged only by experimental plots on which 
different crops and different essentials are used. 
(Full instructions and tables for this experimental 
work are given in several works on Fertilizers.) 


Nitrogen and Potash 


Nitrogen is conducive to rapid growth and should 
be used more freely early in the season where ten- 
der and succulent growth, especially leaf-growth, 
is desired. 

Potash hardens the wood-growth and checks too 
succulent leaf-growth, hastens maturity, and causes 
the plant to throw more vigor into fruits or flowers. 


Make Soil Firm 


Importance of Firming the Soil 


The importance of firming the soil after seeds 
are sown and covered is a detail that is not usually 


appreciated by the amateur gardener, 


and, in con- 


Sequence, there is often a disappointment because 
seeds either do not “come up” or germinate feebly 


and irregularly. 


The failure to properly firm the soil after seeds 
are sown also has its effect upon the later growth 
and maturity of crop, particularly in light soil or 
during a dry season, as it allows too free a circula- 
tion of drying air and wind around the roots, de- 
priving them of moisture and checking the growth of 
the plants; for it must be remembered that a suffi- 


cient amount of moisture is necessary, 


not only to 


prevent plants from ‘wilting,’’ but also to enable 


them to assimilate their food, which 


is consumed 
only in solution, through their root hairs. 


Vegetable, Flower, and Farm Seeds 


A soil may be ever so rich in fertilizing constit- 
uents, but if there is not sufficient moisture to 
dissolve these essentials, and if this plant-feeding 
solution is prevented by barriers of dry atmosphere 
from coming in contact with the thirsty little root- 
lets, then the plants languish, and possibly the 
crop “‘burns up,’’ if the weather continues hot and 
dry. Therefore we cannot too strongly impress upon 
the cultivator the vital importance of properly com- 
pacting the soil, if dry enough, after sowing and 
covering seeds; whether vegetable seeds, flower seeds, 


farm seeds, or grass seeds. Of course, 


there are 


conditions of soil and weather that render it inad- 
visable to press the soil too compactly about the 
seeds, as When the soil is heavy or too wet, or 


fin very early spring or late fall, when copious rains 
can be depended upon to perform the operation for 
us, and when there is no danger from hot, drying 
atmosphere. 


Press Soil with Foot 


Under ordinary conditions when soil is of the 
mellow, friable and crumbly texture, in which it is 
suitable to sow seeds, then the planter should press 
every inch of soil over the seeds with the ball of 
his foot, allowing his whole weight to come on it, or 
the rows can be patted down with the back of a 
spade, or a narrow board may be placed over the 
Tow and be stamped down. But the foot is best 
because it confines the pressure to a narrow strip 
immediately over the seeds, bringing the moist 
soil into immediate contact with them, thus induc- 
ing quick and even germination, and gives them 
an earlier start than the weed seeds in the lighter 
soil between the rows. 


Loosen Soil After Pressing 


After the soil has been firmed as above described, 
the surface should be lightly raked over with a 
short-tooth rake, to prevent any tendency to ‘‘bake’”’ 
or form a “crust,” through which seedlings might 
have difficulty in forcing their way. This light 
raking leaves the immediate surface loose, like 
a ‘“mulch,’’ thus breaking the capillary tubes 
through which the soil moisture would otherwise 
escape. 

In large gardening and field operations, and on 
lawns, it is of course impossible to firm the soil 
with the foot, so the roller should be used to ac- 
complish a similar result. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS RELATING TC GARDEN VEGETABLES 


Days 
to 

Kind of Vegetable. “Come 

Up.” 
Asparagus, Seeds ........ scleicisie20 tOlae 
Asparagus, Roots .......... a chefetin an crereiave 
BGans EDWart fis seietce «© sithiereaies LOALOCLG 
Beans, Pole and Lima......... - 6to10 
ESCO US renecelehe cence letsisin) cis alaralnialore chen 7to10 
Borecole (Kale) for spring use... 6to10 
Borecole (Kale) for fall use.... 6to10 
Brussels Sprouts) ..2..,028. 2002. 6 to'l0 
Cabbage; ’harly) Grice sens «6 cio sist G/tO!LO 
Cabbalee Meater yy: cae verersy vols ieverels +.» 6tol10 
Carrotoarlyjmee contecetee Roo hoo --10 to 15 
GET Ot) NEEL EOI ore icles slate cledere te sinte »--10 to 15 


Cauliflower, Early 
Cauliflower, Late 
BSlATVaiicisteusl = letanaels ; 
Corny SUBaALD ieee eetalere we eye 
ACM CUYUIB OT oo rare eo one ness hee iain wa) 

10) pa ed Eon ol SARS Rie Bae ee ec 
TVW Peta oie a worsneliene aveisieyecele eats 
HOU SEC AD iar chetetciereiay cial ofelere etst ere tstave 
HIN wy aearevalecavinanahicl siaiet anata) ay eanatavens ‘ 
IGG OGY Ais agplod pocmOnOOULUS ave 
EGLO, OP NDURIG | en lers cigars actos») ole 
IV STOMERVVCULEL) Wels latereteven clever sie 
OnionyyiISCGG eyes) tereccvete sere 
ONTO SEES: che alate iie ate: op tejete seis s 


Peas, Wrinkled ., 
Peas: Smooth ~.5.:- 

IPSPDETo teriticinaisislceretsie sctorere 
PPOCALOCR yay eiararerereie . 
IZbhaM oN ehoew nie pa mo cooUthO aod do 


Squash, Summer .. 

Squash, Winter ......... 

Ulm thio) SeatcqoGacconiic acon - 6tol10 
Turnip ...-... cece ecsece 4to 7 


Ready for 
Use 
from 

Seed Sown, 

3 to 4 years 
45 to 75 days 
65 to 100 days 
60 to 75 days 
85 to 120 days 
85 to 120 days 

100 to 120 days 
100 to 125 days 
120 to 180 days 
65 to 85 days 
100 to 120 days 
100 to 115 days 
100 to 185 days 
125 to 150 days 
60 to 100 days 
60 to 85 days 
125 to 160 days 
75 to 100 days 
65 to 85 days 
120 to 160 days 
75 to 100 days 
90 to 120 days 
100 to 125 days 
120 to 150 days 
90 to 100 days 
100 to 150 days 
50 to 75 days 
50 to 65 days 
135 to 150 days 
75 to 100 days 
100 to 125 days 
25 to 50 days 
125 to 160 days 
60 to 75 days 
60 to 75 days 
100 to 125 days 
125 to 150 days 
60 to 75 days 
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Distance Table—— 


Apart in Rows Quantity of 
Rows. Apart. Seed, etc., Required. 
madosc diel serene o(liaberecel ais pveitieee. | icOZs LOl sLOOMtiamn Gna 
MELE er Ua alereiceatsy 100 for 100 ft. row. 
B30 WS Onin BEIROD Gee a Aes moiels 1 qt. for 100 ft. row. 
Oittaretc So stan loa oo 1 qt. for 100 hills. 
Ae crores mie DLL Uharerstaiens A 2 oz. for 100 ft. row. 
2 ft ae % oz. for 100 ft. row. 
2 ft 2 % oz. for 100 ft. row. 
1% % oz. for 100 ft. row, 
1% % oz. for 100 ft. row. 
2% % oz. for 100 ft. row. 
4in. 1 oz. for 100 ft. row. 
5 in. 1 oz. for 100 ft. row. 
1% ¥% oz. for 100 ft. row. 
2 ft ¥% oz. for 100 ft. row. 
6in. % oz. for 100 ft. row. 
3 ft. 1 qt. for 200 hills. 
AMEE. oes noted Giihisracoss . 1 oz. for 60 hills. 
DAS EES cle cicielers FAT Ge eters tere % oz. for 100 ft. row. 
AUR toe ciete scavevets EL efitesteyetaiete ce 1 oz. for 100 ft. row. 
Leh terarerenclereietene Dihitieverercreiere - ¥% oz. for 100 ft. row. 
ila Soo.gule aoc De Lt fevers 2 1 oz. for 100 ft. row. 
Heo diocuade Lea onG aries ¥% oz. for 100 ft. row. 
ALES teteinte claves tote a cltaretenete 1 oz. for 60 hills. 
Sil Gerepereistatereneh lt htetelerstetale 1 oz. for 30 hills. 
PANGS Gano. At itrcterajerereiale 1 oz. for 100 ft. row. 
Belton cand ovis cosas 3 pts. for 100 ft. row. 
Cinbdoo coo dood thee aes bo % oz. for 100 ft. row. 
Gilkas sooo nso at wy sno os ¥% oz. for 100 ft. row. 
2in 1 qt. for 100 ft. row. 
2i 1 qt. for 100 ft. row. 
2 ft ¥% oz. for 100 ft. row. 
10 in 1 peck to 100 ft. row. 
8 ft 1 oz. for 30 hills. 
2to 1 oz. for 100 ft. row. 
6 in 1% oz. for 100 ft. row. 
4in. 1 oz. for 100 ft. row. 
4 ft. 1 oz. for 50 hills. 
8 ft 1 oz. for 50 hills. 
3 ft.. % oz. for 100 hills. 
6in. %, oz. for 100 ft. row. 


FORTY VARIETIES OF GARDEN VEGETABLES 
How to Plant and Cultivate 


Vegetable Plants in Colors Shown on Following Pages 


Artichoke 


Artischéke, Ger. Artichaut, Fr. 


Sow seeds in deep, rich, sandy 
loam with plenty of rotted ma- 
nure. When large enough, trans- 
plant into rows three feet apart 
and two feet in the rows, 

This vegetable is a great deli- 
cacy, highly valued in all parts 
of Europe, and also one of the 
most prominent table vegetables 
in California and other parts of 
this country. It is a perennial 
producing the large flower heads, 
which are the part eaten, the 
second season, and every year 
thereafter. The young stalks are 
also sometimes tied and blanched 
like celery, but they are not equal 
to the fower heads. Cook like as- 
paragus and serve with cream or 
butter sauce. Sow seed early in 
hotbeds or box in the house, and 
when weather becomes settled 
transplant in rows four feet apart 
and two feet in the row. When 
started early sometimes blooms 
the first year. 


One Variety 


The Globe Artichoke 
vated for its flower-heads, which 
are cooked like asparagus. Plants 
set in any good soil, with slight 
covering in winter, will remain 
in bearing several years. 


is culti- 


Asparagus 


One of the earliest and most 
delicious of spring vegetables. We 
strongly urge all those having 
enough available space to put in 
a bed for their own use, follow- 
ing carefully the cultural direc- 
tions given below. 

Beds are usually formed by set- 
ting roots, which can be procured. 
If you wish to grow plants from 
the seed yourself, pour warm 
water on the seed and allow it 
to stand until cool; pour it off 
and repeat two or three times 
with fresh warm water. Sow in 
spring in drills about 18 inches 
apart and 2 inches deep, in light, 
rich soil, planting 15 to 20 seeds 
to each foot of row. When the 
plants are well up, thin to about 
one inch apart and give frequent 
and thorough cultivation during 
the summer. If this has been well 
done, the plants will be fit to set 
the next spring. 

The permanent beds should be 
prepared by deep plowing or spad- 
ing and thoroughly enriching the 
ground with stable manure or 
other fertilizer; a moist, sandy soil 
is best. If the subsoil is not nat- 


urally loose and friable, it should 


be made so by thoroughly stirring 
with a subsoil plow or spade. Set 
the plants about 4 inches deep and 
1 to 2 feet apart in rows 4 to 6 
feet apart. After the plants are 
well started, give frequent and 
thorough cultivation. Early the 
next spring spade in a heavy dress- 
ing of manure and about one quart 
of salt and double the quantity of 
fresh wood ashes to each square 
rod, and cultivate well as long as 
the size of plants will permit, or 
until they begin to die down. The 
next season the bed may be cut 
over two or three times, but if 
this is done, all the shoots, no 
matter how small, should be cut. 
After the final cutting, give a good 
dressing of manure, ashes, and 
salt. Cultivate frequently until the 
plants meet in the rows. 

In autumn after the tops are 
fully ripe and yellow, they should 
be cut and burned. A bed 15 feet 
by 50 feet, requiring about 100 
plants, if well cultivated and ma- 
nured, should give the following 
season an abundant supply for an 
ordinary family and continue pro- 
ductive for 8 or 10 years. 


Three Varieties 


Palmetto.—A very early matur- 
ing and prolific variety, producing 
an abundance of very large, deep 
green shoots of the best quality. 

Conover’s Colossal.—This sort is 
one of the largest and most ex- 
tensively used green varieties. 
Shoots bright green, sometimes 
tinged with purple at the top, very 
tender and of the best quality. 

Early Giant Argenteuil.—A 
French variety of excellent qual- 
ity; very early, stalks large and 
thick; resists ravages of rust and 
blight better than any other sort. 


Asparagus Seed 


One Ounce Will Sow About 50 Feet 
of Drill 


Sow in autumn, or spring, when 
soil is in good working condition. 
Cultivate during summer; give 
plants light covering of stable lit- 
ter during winter. At 1 or 2 years, 
transplant to permanent beds, 


Asparagus Roots 


A saving of 1 or 2 years is ef- 
fected by planting roots. For this 
you should select strong 2-year-old 
roots. For private use or for mar- 
keting on a small scale, beds 
should be formed 5 feet wide, with 
3 rows planted in each, one in the 
middle and one on each side a 
foot from edge; distance between 
plants in rows, 9 inches. 


Beans 


Bohnen, Ger. Faijorenano, Sp. 
Haricot, Fr. 


Planting requires 1 quart to 100 
feet of drill or 200 hills; 2 bushels 
per acre, in drills. 

Warm, light, slightly fertilized 
soil, in a sunny situation, should 
be used. As soon as all danger of 
frost is past, plant in drills 18 to 
30 inches apart, 2 inches in depth, 
and at a distance of 3 to 6 inches 
in the row; the distance between 
both drills and plantings varying 
according to the habits of the va- 
rieties used. If hills be preferred, 
space them 2 feet apart one way 
and 3 feet the other. Never work 
among the vines when wet, as it 
induces rust, 

A succession of sowings can be 
made from the first week in May 
until September. Plant in drills 
about 2 inches deep, and from 18 
inches to 2 feet apart, according 
to the richness of the soil; the 
plants should be about 3 inches 
apart. 


Pole Lima Beans 


Lima beans are not only profit- 
able as green shell beans, but are 
also a paying crop to sell as dried 
beans during winter. They are 
always in demand and bring good 
prices. 

Lima beans will not grow until 
the weather and ground are warm; 
if planted earlier, the seeds are 
apt to rot in the ground. 


Two Varieties 


Seibert’s Early Lima.—In earli- 
ness, ease of shelling, and quality 
of the green beans, this variety is 
far in advance of all other early 
Limas for either the garden or 
market. The vine is very produc- 
tive; although the pods rarely 
contain more than four beans, the 
total yield is enormous. The 
green shelled beans are of im- 
mense size, tender, and of finest 
quality. 2 

King of the Garden Lima.—Vines 
vigorous and productive, produc- 
ing a continuous bloom and fruit- 
age to the end of the season. The 
pods are of enormous size, many 
specimens measuring from 5 to 8 
inches, and some containing seven 
beans to the pod, all perfectly 
formed and of superior quality. 


Dwarf, Bush or Snap 


Beans 


In many localities the low-grow- 
ing varieties are known under dif- 
ferent names. Under this classifi- 
cation we include the best sorts se- 
lected after years of careful ob- 
servation — bush, bunch, snap, 
string or dwarf beans. 
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About the first of May select a 
warm, dry, sheltered spot; dig and 


manure slightly; make drills 2 
inches deep and 18 inches to-2 feet 
apart; drop the beans 3 inches 
apart in the drills, and cover not 
more than 2 inches deep. Hoe well 
in dry weather to keep down the 
weeds. Sow every two weeks for 
a succession until September. 


1 qt. to 100 ft. of drill; 1% bu. to 
the acre in drills 


Four Varieties 


Improved Red Valentine.—For 
snaps there is nothing superior to 
this variety among the green- 
podded sorts, and many prefer it 
to the wax varieties. Vine erect, 
with dark-green leaves; pods me- 
dium length, curved, eylindrical, 
with crease in back, very fleshy, 
crisp and tender; seed long, of me- 
dium size and unsymmetrical in 
shape; pink, marbled with red. 

Black Valentine.—An extra early 
green-pdd bean. It produces long 
pods that are almost straight, 
round, thick and meaty. They are 
soft green in color; in flavor un- 
surpassed. A good bean to force 
as well as to use for late planting. 

Challenge Black Wax.—Fully 
one week earlier than any other. 
Pods clear waxy white, round, 
fleshy, crisp and tender. The dry 
bean is jet black, long, curved, 
and rather flat. 

Currie’s Rust-Proof Wax.—Pods 
long, flat and tender. Seeds blue- 
black. 


Pole, or Running Beans 
One quart will plant 100 hills 


Plant in hills 3 to 4 feet apart 
each way, and 2 inches deep, al- 
lowing 6 seeds to each hill. When 
the plants are well established they 
should be thinned out to four. 
They are more sensitive, to cold 
than the bush beans, and should 
not be planted before the middle 
of May. 


Three Varieties 


Extra Early Jersey Lima.—This 
is ten days earlier than the ordi- 
nary variety, while it is equal in 
flavor and productiveness. 

Dreer’s Improved Lima.—Beans 
thick, sweet and tender; very pro- 
ductive. 

Large White Lima,—A_ large, 
late sort; broad, very thick, dark 
green, 


Dwarf Lima Beans 


Bush limas should be planted 
8 feet apart, dropping 2 or 3 beans 
15 inches apart in the row. Cover 
about an inch deep. Dwarf limas 
require no support. 


Three Varieties 


Burpee’s Dwarf Lima.—Plants 
make perfect bushes from 18 
inches to 2 feet high. They are 
sure croppers and immense yield- 
ers. Pods as large as those of the 
pole lima, and contain three to 
five beans of the best quality. 

Dreer’s Dwarf Lima,— Thick 
pods and large thick beans, three 
or four in a pod. Ripens fully ten 
days earlier than the pole lima 
of same name. 

Henderson’s Bush Lima.—Valu- 
able on account of extreme “earli+ 


ness. Extremely productive, ten- 
der and delicious. The dry beans 
are small and white. 


Beets 


Runkelrueben, Ger. Remolacha, Sp. 


Betterave, Fr. 
One oz. to 100 ft. drill; 5 to 6 lbs. 
to the acre, in drills 


A rich, deep, light soil is par- 
ticularly necessary for a success- 
ful’ growth of beets. For early 
supply, sow very early in spring, 
soon as ground can be worked, in 
drills 18 inches apart, 1 inch deep 
and thin to 4 inches in the row. 
For autumn and winter crops, sow 
later in the season. When young, 
the leaves make excellent greens. 

If wanted very early, sow such 
sorts as Crosby’s Egyptian and 
Detroit Dark Red in hotbeds and 
transplant, cutting off the outer 
leaves For general crop, sow in 
freshly prepared soil as soon as 
the ground will permit, about an 
inch deep and pressing the soil 
firmly over the seed. When the 
plants are well established, thin 
out. For winter use the turnip va- 
rieties may be sown in June so as 
to mature late in the season. The 
roots are stored in a cellar and 
covered with sand or sandy soil to 
prevent wilting, or they may be 
kept outdoors in pits such as are 
used for apples and potatoes. 


Three Varieties 


Albani.—One of the best, extra 
early beets in ceultivation; very 
sweet and tender; fine for home 
and market garden use. 

Eclipse.—Very early and espe- 
cially desirable for the home gar- 
den; roots nearly globular, with a 
small tap root; flesh bright red. 

Edmand’s Blood Turnip.—Very 
uniform; roots always’ smooth, 
round and handsome; top small, 
of good marketable size and among 
the best for table use; color dark 
red; crisp, tender and sweet; good 
Keeper. ‘ 


Borecole, or Kale 


One ounce will produce 3,000 
plants 


To grow this valuable winter 
vegetable successfully, it is impor- 
tant that the soil should be deep, 
well worked, and _ liberally ma- 
nured. Sow about the middle of 
April in prepared beds, covering 
thinly and evenly; plant out in 
June, following directions recom- 
mended for cultivating cabbage, 


Three Varieties 


Dwarf Green Curled.—Very 
dwarf, spreading variety. Leaves 
beautifully curled, quite hardy; 


will remain over winter where the 
temperature does not fall below 
zero. 

Dwarf-Brown.—Same as Dwarf 
Green, but dark purple. 

Siberian, or Sprouts.—One of the 
best Known varieties of kale, also 
cailed sprouts or German greens. 
The green curled leaves are ten- 
der and of delicate flavor. 
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Broccoli 


Nearly allied to the cauliflower, 
but more hardy. The seed should 
be sown in the early part of May 
and transplanted in June; south, 
the sowing should be delayed un- 
til June or July, and the trans- 
planting accordingly from August 
to October. In parts of the coun- 
try where the thermometer does 
not fall below 20 or 25 degrees 
broccoli may be had in perfection 
from November until March. It 
succeeds best in a moist and rather 
cold atmosphere. 


Two Varieties 


White Cape.— Heads medium 
size, close, compact, and of creamy 
white color. One of the most cer- 
tain to head. 

Purple Cape.—Differs only in 
color. 


Brussels Sprouts 


This is one of the best vegeta- 
bles for winter use, producing from 
the axils of the leaves an abun- 
dance of sprouts, resembling small 
cabbages, of excellent, mild flavor. 


Two Varieties 


Tall French.—Very fine. 

Dwarf Improved.— A _ variety 
producing compact sprouts of ex- 
cellent quality. 


Cabbage 
Kohl, Ger. Chou, Fr. Berza, Sp. 


One oz. will produce 1,500 plants; 
% |b. to transplant for an acre 
Culture.—For plants of the ear- 

liest sorts sow seed in January or 

February under glass, and prick 

out in flats or frames about 2 

inches apart each way. ‘Trans- 

plant to open ground as soon in 
spring as the land can be properly 
prepared. A rich, warm, fibrous 
loam is best. Have the plants in 
the rows 20 to 24 inches apart, and 
rows at least 2 feet apart. Give 


| thorough cultivation, and irrigate 


in dry weather if practicable. Pro- 
tect against the ravages of cut- 
worm, maggot and green worm. A 
little nitrate of soda applied 
around the plant is of great bene- 
fit. Potash applications, such as 
wood ashes or muriate, may also 
do much good. For late cabbage 
plants, sow seed in drills in open 
ground during April and May, and 
transplant in June and July, giv- 
ing the plants more room than al- 
lowed for earliest cabbages. Dust- 
ing with tobacco dust, insect pow- 
der, ete., or splashing with hot 
soapsuds, especially whale-oil soap 
solution, are good and safe reme- 
dies for some of the insect pests 
attacking plants of the cabbage. 


Early Varieties 


Copenhagen |. Market.—A new va- 
riety from. Denmark, which ma- 
tures as early as Wakefield. Heads 
weigh 10 to 12 pounds and are 
very-solid. It is the largest of the 


early round-head varieties, and of 
excellent quality. 

Small Extra Early Jersey Wake- 
field.—The earliest strain of Wake- 
field|. cabbage, very hardy, and 
may be set out early. Heads 
small, but very solid. 

Volga.—One of the earliest main 
crop cabbages of superior qual- 
ity. Very desirable where a large, 
uniformly round head with short 
and compact growth is 

Matures very early for a 
variety furnishing such large 
heads of excellent shape. Very 
hardy, good keeper. 

Early Drumhead.— A second 
early, sure heading cabbage of 
good quality. Plant of compact 
growth. Head large, thick, flat- 
tened on the top, solid, crisp and 
tender. 


Red Cabbage 


Red Delicacy.—Medium size and 
late; most delicious of all red va- 


rieties. 
Early Red Dutch Erfurt.—Ear 


lier than the Red Drumhead, but 
equally as valuable for pickling. 

Red Dutch Drumhead.—A large- 
heading variety, fine for pickling. 

Mammoth Rock Red.—The larg- 
est and most solid of the Red va- 
rieties; a sure-heading sort and 
tender. 


Carrot 


Moehren, Ger. Zanahoria, Sp. 
Carrotte, Fr. 


One oz. 100 ft. drill; 3 lbs. per acre 

For early crops, sow as soon as 
ground can be worked, in drills 1 
inch deep and 1 foot apart (38 feet 
for field culture), thinning 4 to 8 
inches, according to varieties. Keep 
your plants well cultivated. Under 
favorable conditions 600 bushels 
per acre is a fair crop. The car- 
rot, being enormously productive 
and of superior nutritive quality, 
is a desirable and profitable crop 
to grow for stock feed. 

Carrots do best in warm, deep, 
rather light and fairly fertile soil, 
that is well supplied with humus, 
er on strong loam having been in 
clover and broken the year before. 
For earliest crop sow seed of the 
early short-rooted sorts in April or 
May, in drills a foot apart, and 
thin to 2 inches. For main crop, 
sow in May or June,.or for succes- 
sion even in July, using the longer- 
rooted varieties. The rows for 
these may be 16 to 20 inches apart, 
and the plants thinned to 2, 3 or 
even 4 inches. To raise carrots for 
stock, the rows may be made wide 
enough apart, say 2 to 2% feet, to 
allow of cultivation by horse pow- 
er. In sowing carrot or other small 
seeds, especially during dry weath- 
er, pains should be taken to firm 
the soil well over the seed, either 
by means of the feet or with the 
roller of the garden drill. 


Three Varieties 


Chantenay.—Tops medium sized; 
necks small; roots tapering slightly 
but uniformly stump rooted and 
smooth; color deep orange-red; 
flesh very crisp and tender. Al- 
though this is a medium early 
sort, it furnishes roots of usable 
size as early as any, is a heavy 
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cropper, and is undoubtedly one 
of the best for both the market 
and private garden, while its great 
productiveness makes it very de- 
sirable as a field sort. 

Long Orange.—The most popu- 
lar of the older sorts for farm use 
on mellow soil. An improvement 
obtained by years of careful se- 
lection of the best formed and 
deepest colored roots. 

Victoria.—Largest carrot grown, 
heaviest cropping and most nutri- 
tious variety cultivated; roots re- 
markably fine, light orange; sym- 
metrical, excellent quality of high 
feeding properties; good keeper; 
heavy cropper on all soils; best 
adapted for rich land; grows half 
as much weight again per acre as 
ordinary sorts; grows well out of 
ground; easily harvested. All who 
have cattle should raise a quan- 
tity of carrots for feeding milch 
cows in winter. It increases the 
flow of milk and gives to the 
butter a delicious flavor and a 
rich golden color. Breeders of fine 
horses feed carrots to help keep 
them in health and condition. 


Cauliflower 
Blumen Kohl, Ger. Choufleur, Fr. 
One ounce of seed for 3,000 plants 


Cauliflower succeeds well in any 
soil where cabbages will grow. It 
delights in a rich soil and plenty 
of water. For early sorts, sow in 
a hotbed in February or March; 
for later crop, sow in May in a 
moist place. Transplanting shoulda 
be done in moist weather, 


Three Varieties 


Extra Early Dwarf Erfurt.— 
Best for forcing, good for open 
ground. Dwarf and very solid, 
with short outside leaves. Can 
be planted 20 inches apart each 
way and forced. Almost as early 
as Snowball. 

Barnard’s Snowball Cauliflower. 
—For main crop, and for every 
purpose except for first early, or 
for culture under glass (for which 
the Extra Early Dwarf Erfurt is 
excellent) growers recommend. 
Barnard’s Snowball as a variety 
of the highest quality and reli- 
able, sure cropping strain. 

Vaughan’s New Snowball.—This 
is an excellent strain of this 
popular vegetable, the superior 
of which cannot be found. In 
size, compactness and color it rep- 
resents quality of the highest type. 
A well grown head will measure 9 
or 10 inches across and have depth 
in proportion, very solid, and the 
core will be perfectly white. 


Celery 


Apio, Sp. Celeri, Fr, 
to 2,000 seeds. 


Celery delights and thrives best 
in a muck land, but can be grown 
in any good garden soil. Sow the 
seed in the open ground early in 
spring, aS soon as ground can be 
worked. 

Prepare the soil well, and sow 
in drills a quarter inch deep and 
about 10 inches apart, taking care 
to firmly press the soil over the 
seed, 


Sellerie, Ger. 
AvOz. 
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When 2 inches high, after care- 
ful hardening, transplant to 2 
inches apart each way. Later dig 
trenches 4 feet apart and 6 inches 
deep, or they may be set on level 
ground, and when large enough 
trim off the tops (to render stocky) 
and enough of the roots to admit 
of straight planting, and set in 
trenches 6 inches apart, covering 
to the crown only. 

Other Directions.—For first crop 
sow seed early in hotbeds, or in 
boxes in the house, in rich, moist 
soil, covering seed very lightly. 
For main crop sow in open ground 
in April, or soon as soil is in good 
condition. Seed germinates slowly 
and if the weather is hot and dry 
protect with light covering of hay 
or straw. Stir soil as soon as plants 
are well up; thin out and trans- 
plant so that they stand about an 
inch apart in the row. If they 
grow too rapidly, shear the tops 
off when about 4 or 5 inches high, 
and this will make them more 
stocky. For main crop set plants 
out between June 15th and July 
15th, in rows 8 feet apart, and 
plants 6 inches apart in the row. 
Care should be taken to firm the 
earth well around plants when set- 


ting and they will root better. 
Keep clear of weeds until about 
the middle of August, when it 


will be time to begin earthing up. 
Draw the soil up against plants 
with a hoe as closely as possible, 
firming it enough to keep plants 
in an upright position. Later in 
the season the blanching process 
must be finished by digging soil 
from between rows and banking 
clear to the tops on each side of 
the row of celery. Much labor is 
saved by growing the self-bleach- 
ing varieties. They are easier to 
grow but do not do quite so well. 


Three Varieties 


White Plume.—Stalks, portions 
of the inner leaves and heart nat- 
urally white, become fit for use 
by simply tying up closely with 
soft twine. More used than any 
other by gardeners. 

Golden Self-Blanching.—By far 
the most popular sort on the mar- 
ket. It is of medium earliness, of 
dwarf, compact habit, with thick, 
solid, heavily ribbed stalks, which 
blanch easily to a clear waxen yel- 
low. When grown in rich, moist 
soil, the stalks are numerous and 
large, with a solid heart of beau- 
tiful yellow. 

Rose-Ribbed Self-Blanching.—Is 


a sport from the Golden Self- 
Blanching, having all its good 
qualities, with the additional at- 


traction of beautiful rose-tinted 
ribs, making it very handsome. 


Celeriac 


(Or Turnip-Rooted Celery) 

Knollen Sellerie, Ger. 

A pio nabo, Sp. 

A turnip-shaped, tender, ‘mar- 
row-like variety, possessed of more 
pungent taste and odor than the 
common sorts. Keeps well, and is 
principally used for flavoring 
meats and soups. 

A popular German vegetable 
worthy of more extensive cultiva- 
tion. The roots, which are used in 
salads or boiled like parsnips or 
turnips, have a celery flavor that 


Celeri-rave, Fr. 
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is particularly pleasant to those 
who like celery. These roots keep 
well all winter. Celeriac is de- 
serving of much more popularity, 


Three Varieties 


New Celeriac ‘“‘Delicatess.”’—Pro- 
duces perfectly smooth oval roots, 
without any side roots, and never 
rusts. Flesh is pure white, ten- 
der and of the best quality of all 
varieties of this vegetable. This 
size does very well on light soils. 

Giant Prague.—This is unques- 
tionably the largest and best cele- 
riaec for main crop, and is the 
most popular with American 
growers. The roots are very large, 
almost twice the size of Erfurt, 
almost globe-shaped, smooth, and 
with only a few roots at the bot- 
tom. The flavor and quality are 
excellent. The common kinds of 
celeriac one sees while marketing 
are often small and crooked, with 
a@ mass of unsightly and useless 
roots. The Giant Prague averages 
very regular in shape and has few 
side roots. It is a general fa- 
vorite. 

Earliest of All.—This is a va- 
riety ready in June. Flesh pure 
white and very tender; roots of 
good size, fine quality and never 
woody. Foliage short and tubers 
remarkably smooth. On account 
of its earliness may be _ planted 
for succession as late as July. 


Chicory 
Kaffeewurzel, Ger. 


One ounce of seed for 100 feet of 
drill 

Sow one-half inch deep, in drills, 
one foot apart and cultivate like 
carrots. 

The dried roots are used for mix- 
ture with coffee, or as a substitute. 
The young leaves make excellent 
greens, and are preferred by some 
even to the dandelion. 


Two Varieties 


Large-Rooted Magdeburg.—The 
roots are cut in thick slices, roast- 
ed and used for coffee. The leaves 
in spring also make a good salad. 

Witloof Chicory or French En- 
dive.—This European delicacy has 
in the past few years become a 
standard salad in all of the best 
American hotels and restaurants. 
It can be easily grown by any one. 
Seed is planted in the spring and 
roots like parsnips are produced. 
The roots are stored in sand un- 
til wanted for growing on during 
the winter. They are then forced 
in soil in some deep place. 


Citron 


Wassermelone, Ger. Sandia, Sp. 
Melone d’eau Pasteque, Fr. 


One oz. to 30 hills, 4 to 5 Ibs. in 
hills to an acre, 

The culture of the citron is very 
similar in all respects to that of 
the musk varieties. Being hardier 
and of much more vigorous habit, 
however, it may be planted before 
settled warm weather appears, in 
hills not less than 8 feet apart, and 
thinned to two vines per hill. If 
melons of largest size are the ob- 
ject, remove all but a few when 
quite small. 


——— 


Collards 


Well adapted to the southern cli- 
mate, where it is extensively used. 
It is a species of cabbage, highly 
esteemed for its delicious flavor. 

Seed may be sown in the extreme 
south from early fall until late 
spring. The plant is quite hardy. 
Plants may stand 8 inches apart. 
Treat as cabbage. 


Corn 
Sweet or Table Varieties 


One quart for 200 hills. One peck 
for acre in hills. 

A rich, warm, alluvial soil is the 
best, but excellent sweet corn can 
be raised on any good, ordinary 
soil, if it is deeply and thoroughly 
worked before planting. In the 
north sweet corn should be planted 
as early as can be done without 
risking great loss from frosts or 
from rotting of the seed in the soil. 

If planted in rows, make the 
rows about 4 feet apart and place 
the seed 14 to 16 inches apart in 
the row, covering one inch deep 


with fine soil firmly pressed down.: 


If planted in hills, make the 
hills for the early varieties 3 feet 
apart each way and plant 6 ker- 
nels to the hill. For the later sorts 
the hills should be not less than 4 
feet apart each way. Hoe fre- 
quently, and when 6 inches high 
thin so as to leave 8 or 4 plants in 
the hill. Give frequent and thor- 
ough but shallow cultivation until 
the tassels appear. For succession, 
plant every two weeks until late 
summer. 


Three Varieties 


Stowell’s Evergreen.—This stand- 
ard main crop variety excels all 
other late sorts in sweetness and 
productiveness. It is more popu- 
lar than any other for canning, 
for marketing and for the home 
garden. Great care has to be ex- 
ercised in the selection of stock to 
grow seed from, as this variety 
has a tendency to deterioration 
and a shorter grain, which makes 
it less sugary and desirable. 

Mammoth Sugar.—A large, late 
variety, having ears of mammoth 
size, 14 to 20 rows. Quality ex- 
cellent, not exceeded by any va- 
riety. A good canners’ variety, 
being white grained and very uni- 
form. A week later than Stowell’s 
Evergreen. 

Early Evergreen.—The ears of 
this new corn grow 8 inches long, 
are mostly 14 to 18 rows. This is 
a magnificent kind for market gar- 
deners and for main crop in every 
home garden. It ripens 10 to 12 
days in advance of Stowell’s Ever- 
green and is equally as good for 
all purposes. The kernels are 
very sweet and tender, and when 
eaten from the cob break off free 
from husky tips so common to 
some otherwise fine table corns. 


Corn Salad 


A small, quick growing salad 
plant for late fall, winter and 
spring use. The leaves are used 
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as a substitute for lettuce and 
spinach. 

During August and September 
sow the seed in shallow drills about 
one foot apart, covering with about 
one-fourth inch of fine soil firmly 
pressed down. On the approach 
of severe cold weather, cover with 
straw or coarse litter. The plants 
will also do well if the seed is 
sown very early in the spring, and, 
like most salad plants, are greatly 
improved if sown on very rich soil; 
indeed, the ground can scarcely be 
made too rich for them. 


Cress 


Briinnenkresse, Ger. Cresson de 
Fontaine, Fr. Berro, Sp. 


One ounce will sow 150 feet of drill 


A popular salad which should be 
sown early in the spring, very 
thickly in shallow drills, and at 
short intervals, for succession, as 
it soon runs to seed. 

This is a well-known hardy per- 
ennial, aquatic plant, growing 
abundantly along the margins of 
running streams, ditches and 
ponds, and sold in immense quan- 
tities in our markets in spring. 
Where it does not grow naturally, 
it is easily introduced by planting 
along the margins of ponds and 
streams, where it increases, both 
by spreading of the roots and by 
seeding. It has a _ particularly 
pleasant, pungent taste, agreeable 
to most people. 


Two Varieties 


True Water.—Sow seeds along 
the border of running water. 

Upland Cress.—A perennial va- 
riety; hardy, produces well; same 
flavor as water cress. Grown on 
high, dry land; does not run to 
seed rapidly. 


Cucumber 


Gurken, Ger. Concombre, Fr. 
Pepino, Sp. 


One ounce will plant fifty hills; 
two pounds will plant one acre 


Culture.—For very early cucum- 
bers, sow April Ist, in a hotbed 
upon pieces of sod (grass side 
down), so that they can be read- 
ily transplanted to the open 
ground, in rich soil, when danger 
of frost is over, or protect by hand- 
glasses. For early use, plant, if 
the weather has become settled 
and warm, in hills 4 to 6 feet apart 
each way; thin out to four of the 
strongest plants to each hil, after 
all danger from insects is over. 
They succeed best in a warm, 
moist, rich, loamy soil. Continue 
planting at intervals for a succes~- 
sion. The cucumbers should be 
gathered when large enough for 
use, whether required or not; if 
left to ripen, it destroys their pro- 
ductiveness. For pickles, plant 
from June until the middle of July. 


cucumber or 
squash beetle is the most serious 


The yellow-striped 


insect enemy of this crop. Bor- 
deaux Arsenate of Lead Mixture is 
by far the best remedy yet discov- 
ered. Dilute it with water, 3 
ounces to the gallon, and spray it 
on the vines when in danger of the 
beetle or blight. 


Two Varieties 


The Davis Perfect.—For a num- 
ber of years this variety was con- 
trolled by the originator, who 
states that he experimented sev- 
eral years in trying to get an im- 
proved strain of cucumber for 
forcing under glass and outside 
culture. The cucumbers grow long 
and slim, sometimes measure 12 
inches in length; the color is a 
rich, dark, glossy green, which 
they hold until nearly ripe. It is 
very tender, brittle, and of fine 
flavor. 

Everbearing.—This is a valuable 
variety, producing pickles and cu- 
cumbers until frost kills the vines. 
It is very productive; fruits of all 
sizes will be found on the vine at 
same time; size is small and well 
adapted for pickling. 


Dandelion 
One ounce will sow 150 feet of drill 


In spring the blanched leaves of 
this plant make a most delicately 
flavored and wholesome salad. The 
seed may be sown in May or June, 
in drills half an inch deep, and 12 
inches apart; thin out the plants 
to 6 inches; cultivate during sum- 
mer and the following spring the 
leaves will be fit to cut. The qual- 
ty is improved by blanching, which 
can be done by covering with 
leaves or other loose litter, or by 
placing a large inverted flower pot 
over each plant. 


Two Varieties 


Improved Thick-Leaved.—A very 
early, large-leaved variety. 

Common.— A popular sort for 
greens and salads. 


Egg Plant 


Eierpfianze, Ger. Aubergine, Fr. 
Berengena, Sp. 


One ounce will produce 1,000 to 
2,000 plants 


Culture.—Sow the seeds in hot- 
beds early in March. When 3 
inches high pot the young plants, 
using small pots, and plunge them 
in the same bed, so that the plants 
may become stocky. They can be 
planted out from the pots when the 
season becomes sufficiently warm, 
in May or June. Egg-plant seed 
requires a higher temperature for 
germination than any other garden 
vegetable, and this temperature 
should be maintained right along 
in order to maintain strong and 
healthy growth. The soil can 
hardly be made too rich, After 


settled warm weather has set in, 
set the plants in open ground, al- 
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lowing 3 feet space between rows, 
and 2 feet space between the plants 
in the row. Watch for the potato 
beetle. This pest as well as blight 
may be controlled by spraying with 
Bordeaux Arsenate of Lead Mix- 
ture. 
Three Varieties 

New York Improved Large 
Purple.—This variety is largely 
frown and produces the egg plants 
in great quantities, as the plants 
bear from 6 to 8 fruits each. 
They are large, nearly round, dark 
purple, free of thorns and of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Early Long Purple.—Earliest and 
hardiest, very productive; fruit 6 
to 10 inches long. 

Black Pekin.— Fruit purplish- 
black, round, large, solid, smooth 
and glossy; very prolific and early. 


Endive 


Endivie, Ger. Chicoree, Fr. Endibia 
6 Escarola, Sp. 


One ounce of seed to 300 feet of 
row 


Endive is one of the best and 
most wholesome salads for fall and 
winter use. Sow in shallow drills 
in April for early use or for late 
use in June or July. When 2 or 3 
inches high, transplant into good 
ground or thin out to 1 foot apart. 
When nearly full grown, and be- 
fore they are fit for the table, they 
must be bleached. This is done by 
gathering the leaves together and 
tying with yarn to exclude the 
light and air from the inner leaves, 
which must be done when quite 
dry, or they will rot. Another 
method is to cover the plants with 
boards or slats. In three or four 
weeks they will be blanched. 


Two Varieties 


Green Curled Winter.—Standard 
sort for fall and winter crop; when 
tied up this variety blanches 
splendidly. 

White Curled (Self-blanching. )— 
Leaves pale green, grows to a 
large size, always crisp and very 
tender, 


Gourds 


Sow in the garden, in late spring, 
after the ground has become warm, 
The plants are tender, requiring 
the same culture as squash or 
melon. Should be sown where they 
are to grow, as they do not trans- 
plant easily. 


Two Varieties 


Japanese Nest Egg.—Grows al- 
most uniformly to the size, color 
and shape of a hen’s egg. The 
shells are hard and make the very 
best of nest eggs, as they do not 
crack. ~The largest ones, when 
sawed in two, make excellent pots 
for starting ‘tomato, strawberry 
and other plants. 

Dipper.— Makes a lighter and 
more convenient dipper than can 
be bought. Dippers of various 
sizes of a capacity from a pint to 
a quart and a half, can be had 
from a few vines. 
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Curious Vegetables 


The Iowa Seed Company, locatea 
at Des Moines, Iowa, suggests that 
exhibitors at agricultural fairs will 
aid in making the fair interesting 
by showing something new in veg- 
etables unlike what the neighbor 
grows, including mixed peppers, 
gourds, kale, endive, egg plants, 
brussels sprouts, kohl-rabi, okra, 
borekole, cress, dandelions, corn 
salad, chicory, celeriac, parsley, 
salsify, mustard and other plants 
not generally grown. Several of 
these are found in the list of vege- 


‘tables shown in this volume. 


Herbs, Sweet, Medicinal 
and Pot 


The cultivation of herbs is very 
simple, and but little care is need- 
ed beyond keeping down the weeds. 
Sow in April or May, in drills 12 to 
15 inches apart, and thin out the 
young plants where they stand too 
thick. Gather when just coming 
into bloom, tie in small bunches 
and dry in the shade. 

Varieties marked with an * are 
perennials. 

Anise.—Used for seasoning and 
garnishing. 

*Balm.—Leaves 
nally. 

Basil, Sweet. 

Borage.—Leaves are used as a 
salad, 

Catnip.—Good for bee pasture. 

*Caraway.—Seeds used medici- 
nally and in bread. 

Coriander.—Seeds used for fla- 
voring. 

Dill.—Leaves used with pickles, 
seeds for flavoring soups and vine- 
gar, 

Fennel.—Seeds_ for 
leaves for garnishing. 
Hops.—Used in making beer. 

*H orehound.—Has medicinal 
qualities. 

Hyssop.—Used in medicine. 

*Lavender.—lIts flowers are used 
in the manufacture of oil and dis- 
tilled water. 

Marjoram, Sweet.—Used for sea- 
soning. 

Rosemary.—Leaves used for sea- 
soning. 

Mint.—For soups, etc. 

Rue.—Cures roup in poultry. 

Saffron.—Used for coloring. 

Sage.—Leaves are used in stuff- 
ing and sauces. 

Savory, Summer.—Used for sea- 
soning. 

*Thyme.—For seasoning. 

Tobacco.—For smoking. 

*Wormwood. — Beneficial 
poultry. 


used medici- 


flavoring; 


for 


Kohl-rabi 
One ounce will sow 200 feet of drill 
This vegetable, the popularity of 
which is rapidly increasing, com- 
bines the virtues of the turnip and 
cabbage, but excels both in nutri- 
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tive, hardy and productive quali- 
ties. The seed may be sown in 
June, in rows 18 inches apart, and 
the plants thinned out to 8 or 10 
inches. 
Two Varieties 

Short Topped Early White Vi- 
enna.—The most desirable variety 
for forcing and early outdoor 
planting. Fine for table use. 

Large White Vienna.—A large 
late variety, which remains tender 
longer than any other sort. 


Leek 


This belongs to the onion fam- 
ily. Leaves flat; stems very large, 
eylindrical, bulbous. 

Sow early in spring in drills 12 
to 15 inches apart, covering one- 
half inch deep. Thin plants to 6 
inches apart in row and draw the 
earth about them when cultivating. 

If one desires very white and 
tender leeks, transplant when 
about 6 inches high, setting 4 
inches apart in trenches about 2 
feet apart, and gradually earth up 
like celery. 


Three Varieties 


London Flag.— This variety is 
hardy, of good qiality, and is ex- 
tensively cultivated in this coun- 
try. 

Large American Flag.—A_ va- 
riety similar to, but larger than, 
the London Flag, and very popu- 
lar. One ounce of seed to 150 
feet of drill. This is the _ sort 
chiefly grown by market garden- 
ers, It is of excellent quality, 
mild flavor and uniform. 

Monstrous Carentan.—The very 
largest variety, often three inches 
in diameter, and becoming very 
white and tender. A very hardy 
and desirable sort, which is 
worthy of more extensive cultiva- 
tion. 


Lettuce 


Lattich, odor Garten-Salad (Ger.), 
Laitue (Fr.), Lechuga (Sp.) 
One ounce will produce about 

3,000 plants 
Culture.—Sow the seed in hot- 
beds or flats during February or 
early March, prick the young 
seedlings out in flats or coldframe, 
several inches apart each way, 
and, as soon as a nice, rich, warm 


spot can be prepared in open 
ground in spring, transplant the 
well-hardened plants in rows a 


foot apart, allowing 8 to 12 inches 
space between the plants in the 
row. For succession sow seed 
thinly in open ground, and thin 
the plants to 5 or more inches 
apart. Sow for succession every 
few weeks until the fall. Some 
varieties do well in a cool forcing 
house during winter. 


Two Varieties 


‘Early White Cabbage (White 
Butter Lettuce).—A good variety 
for sowing in the fall, as it is 
nearly hardy and requires but lit- 
tle protection. Heads are very 
firm and nicely blanched. 

Black-seeded Tennisball.—Forms 
a close, hard head, with few outer 
leaves, 


Musk Melon 


One ounce will plant 75 hills 


Cultivate in hills, which should 
be 5 to 6 feet apart each way, and 
composed of light, moderately rich 
soil. The hills should be dug about 
2 feet square, 18 inches deep, and 
half filled with well-rotted manure, 
which must be thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil. Plant in 
May, 10 seeds to the hill, and when 
the plants are well up, thin out to 
three. Cultivate until the vines 
cover the ground, and pinch the 
ends of the growing shoots to in- 
duce early fruiting. 


Three Varieties 


Miller’s Cream, or Osage.—A re- 
markably fine variety of large size 
and delicious flavor. The flesh is 
deep salmon color and very thick. 
A great favorite for the market 
and home garden. 


Rocky Ford.—A very popular 
small melon, of a most delicious 
flavor. 

Extra Early Hackensack.—The 
fruit is medium-sized, nearly 
round, and very thickly netted; 


flesh light green, of delicious 
flavor. 
Mustard 
Mustard is not only used as a 


condiment but the green leaves 
are used as a salad or cut and 
boiled like spinach. Sow as early 
in the spring as the ground will 


permit, in drills about eighteen 
inches apart, covering one-half 
inch deep. For succession, sow 
every few weeks ‘till autumn. 


Water freely. In the South the 
seed may be sown in autumn and 
the plants used early in the spring 
as a salad and for greens. 


Two Varieties 


Ostrich Plume.— Leaves long, 
ruffled, frilled and curved grace- 
fully as an ostrich plume; desir- 
able for garnishing. Can be cut 
quite early; excellent for ‘‘greens.”’ 

Southern Giant Curled.— True 
curled leaf variety so popular in 
the South for planting in fall to 
furnish early spring salad; also 
fine for spring sowing. 


Okra, or Gumbo 


Essbarer Hibisch (Ger.), Gombaud 
(Fr.), Quimbombo (Sp.) 


Culture.—This vegetable is ex- 
tensively grown for its green pods, 
which are used in soups, stews, 
ete., to which they impart a rich 
flavor, and are considered nutri- 
tious. Sow the seed thickly in 
rich ground, about the middle of 
May, or when the ground has be- 
come warm, in drills 3 feet apart, 
1 inch deep; thin to 10 inches 
apart in drills. Culture otherwise 
much like corn. 


Two Varieties 


Perkins’ Long-Pod Okra.— An 
exceedingly handsome variety of 
okra, which is a great improve- 
ment upon other varieties hereto- 
fore grown. The pods grow 4 or 


5 inches in length and are very 
tender, long, slim and of a beauti- 
ful deep green color. The habit 
of growth of plant is dwarf, and 
it is very productive. 

Dreer’s Little Gem.—The best of 
the dwarf sorts. It makes a 
stocky growth of plant and is 
very productive. The pods are 
long, slender and of a light green 
color, 


Onions 


One ounce of seed for 200 feet of 
drill; four to five pounds 
for an acre 

The onion is most successfully 
grown in a rich, sandy loam. Con- 
tinued cultivation upon the same 
plot of ground, contrary to the 
general rule, rather improves the 
crop than otherwise. 

As early as the ground can be 
worked in the spring, sow the 
seed in drills 14 inches apart, 
covering half an inch. When the 
plants first appear in the rows, 
commence hoeing, just skimming 
the surface. Subsequently, weed 
thoroughly and carefully by hand, 
When the tops die, pull the onions 
and spread evenly over. the 
ground; stir or turn until thor- 
oughly dried, then cut the tops 
off one-half inch from the bulb, 
Winter in a frost-proof place. 

Globe onions are preferred by 
some growers to those of any 
other shape. Such onions do not 
occupy any more space in the 
row; their size and solidness make 
them weigh out and measure 
more, and their attractive appear- 
ance finds for them ready sale in 
nearly all markets. 


Two Varieties 


Barnard’s Yellow Globe.— This 
is a superb onion for all classes 
of soil (well enriched) on account 
of its quick maturing qualities, 
and especially good for muck 
lands. The onions from _ this 
strain of seed ripen early and all 
at once. They are distinct and 
perfect in shape, with very small 
necks; handsome, bright, even 
color. The firm solid bulbs are all 
that can be desired in size and 
quality. Being excellent winter 
keepers, they are sought in all 
onion markets. 

White Globe.—One of the most 
beautiful globular, mild flavored 
onions. A favorite for market; 
salable everywhere. It is of very 
large size, and of fine quality. 


Onion Sets 


For early onions for bunching; 
ready for table in a very few 
weeks. It is cheaper to grow from 
seed but considerable work to 
weed, and many prefer to buy 
sets, 

Four Varieties 

Potato Onion Sets.—A_ species 
of Multiplier onion, increasing 
from bulb early; matures quickly; 
mild. 

White Multiplier Onion Sets.— 
Pure silvery white; frequently 
producing as many as twenty 
bulbs in a single cluster; excellent 
quality; very early. 


. 
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ARTICHOKE ASPARAGUS 


BEANS 
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BROCOLI 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
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CAULIFLOWER 


CELERY 
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CHICORY CITRON 


COLLARDS 
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CORN SALAD CRESS | 


CUCUMBER DANDELION 
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EGG PLANT ENDIVE 


GOURD | HERBS 
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KOHL RABI 


LETTUCE MUSKMELON 
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MUSTARD 


PARSLEY 
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PARSNIP 


PEPPER PUMPKIN 
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RADISH | RHUBARB 


RUTABAGA SALSIFY 
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TOMATO 


TURNIP WATERMELON 


Red Top _ Sets.— Commonly 
known as Button onion sets. 

Perennial or Winter Sets.—<Also 
called Egyptian or Tree onions. 
Usually set in fall; produce earli- 
est spring onions without winter 


protection. Do not make large 
bulbs. 
Parsley 
Petersilie (Ger.) Persil (Fr.), 
Peregil (Sp.) 
Culture.—Used for garnishing 
and seasoning soups, meats, etc, 
Succeeds best in a mellow, rich 
soil. Sow thickly early in April 


in rows 1 foot apart and ¥% inch 
deep; thin out the plants to stand 
6 inches apart in the rows. The 
seed is slow of germination, tak- 
ing from three to four weeks to 
make its appearance, and often 
failing to come up in dry weather, 
To assist its coming up quicker, 
soak the seed a few hours in warm 
water, or sprout in damp earth, 
and sow when it swells or bursts. 
For winter use protect in a frame 
or light cellar. 


Three Varieties 


Dreer’s Summer Green.—Well 
adapted for growing during the 
hot summer months. It holds its 
color late. 

Dwarf Extra Curled Perpetual. 
—Leaves tender, crimped and very 
curly, of a bright green color. 

Fern Leaved.—A fine-leaved va- 
riety, excellent for garnishing. 


Parsnip 
Pastinake (Ger.), Panais (Fr.) 


One ounce will sow about 150 feet 
of drill 


The value of the parsnip as a 
Culinary vegetable is well known 
but is not generally appreciated 
at its full value for stock feeding. 
On favorable soil it yields an im- 
mense crop of roots, more nutri- 
tious than turnips and very val- 
uable for dairy stock, 

Parsnips are usually grown on 
deep, rich, sandy soil, but will 
make good roots on any soil which 
is deep, mellow and moderately 
rich. Fresh manure is apt to make 
the roots coarse and ill shaped. 
As the seed is sometimes slow and 
uneven in growth, it should be 
sown as early as possible in drills 
two and one-half feet apart; 
cover one-half inch deep and press 
the soil firmly over the seed. Give 
frequent cultivation and thin the 
plants to six inches apart in the 
Tow. 


One Variety 


Hollow Crown or Guernsey.—An 
excellent variety for the table. 
Roots long, with smooth white 
skin, uniform in shape, tender and 
of the best quality. The variety 
is easily distinguished by the 
leaves growing from the depres- 
sion on top or crown of the root. 


Garden Peas 


Erbsen (Ger.), Pois (Fr.), 
Chicaros o Ginsantes (Sp.) 


One quart will plant about 100 
feet of drill. One and one-half 
to two bushels for an acre. 


Culture.—Peas of extra early, 
smooth class are the very first 
thing to be planted in the garden 
in spring. The wrinkled sorts fol- 
low a little later, as they are not 
quite so hardy. Tall late varieties 
need brush or other support. By 
selecting sorts that do not grow 
much over two feet high, the ne- 
cessity of providing brush may be 
avoided. Judicious selection of 
varieties and planting frequently 
for succession will give us a full 
supply of the choicest green peas 
almost during the entire season, 
with the possible exception of the 
hottest part of the summer, Open 
furrows three or four inches deep 
and three feet apart; scatter the 
seed peas into them and cover 
with hoe or plow. Cultivate like 
corn or beans. The late tall sorts 
may be planted in double rows 
and brush stuck in between for 
support. All garden peas, how- 
ever, require good, strong and fer- 
tile land. Heavy yields cannot be 
obtained on poor soil. The very 
dwarfest sorts of the American 
Wonder type will succeed only on 
the very richest garden land, and 
may be planted in rows a foot 
apart. 


Extra Early Varieties 


Ferry’s First and Best.—The 
earliest and most even strain of 
white, extra early peas, maturing 
so well together that sometimes a 
single picking will secure the en- 
tire crop. Vines vigorous and 
hardy, of medium height, about 
two and one-half to three feet, 
bearing three to seven straight 
pods of good size, about two and 
one-half to two and three-fourths 
inches long, each containing five 
to seven medium sized, smooth 
peas of fair quality. 

Early Morn. 

Market Surprise, 

Sutton’s Green Gem, 

The Leader. 


Pepper 
Pfeffer, Ger. Piment, Fr. 
It will require one ounce of seed 
for 1,500 plants 
Peppers are indispensable as a 
Seasoning for soups and meats, 


The large varieties are mainly 
used for the purpose, and for 
pickling, The mild, sweet varie- 


ties, like Golden Dawn and Ruby 
King, are used for mangoes, while 
the small-fruited sorts are best for 
sauces. 

Peppers are more tender than 
most vegetables. The seed should 
be sown in a hotbed, cold frame, 
or if no other conveience a box in 
the window, and _ transplanted 
about the last of May. They can 
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be sown in the open ground when 
the weather becomes warm and 
settled. Warm, mellow soil, well 
fertilized, should be used. 


Two Varieties 


Chinese Giant Pepper.—This de- 
sirable variety is undoubtedly the 
largest sweet pepper ever offered. 
The flesh is quite thick, very mild 
and remarkably sweet. 

Giant Crimson.—This new pep- 
per is of upright growth, and pro- 
duces fruits nearly as large as 
Chinese Giant. It ripens early 
and is very mild. 


Pumpkin 
Grosse-Kiirbis, Ger. Potiron, 
Calabaza, Sp. 


Fr, 


One ounce of seed for 25 hills, 
three pounds for an acre 


Culture.—Sow in good soil in 
May, when the ground has become 
warm, in hills 10 feet apart each 
way, or in fields of corn about 
every fourth hill; plant at the 
Same time with the corn, Pump- 
Kin varieties if planted together 
will mix. There is not much dan- 
ger of their mixing or hybridizing 
with squashes or other vines. 


Two Varieties 


Winter Luxury Pumpkin.—A 
very good keeper and a splendid 
pie pumpkin; shape round, skin 
finely netted, and beautiful russet- 
yellow color; flesh thick and of 
fine flavor. 

Sugar, or New England Pie.— 
For making pies this variety can- 
not be excelled. The pumpkins are 
small, but very sweet, fine-grained 
and of the best quality. The skin 
is a deep orange and flesh rich 
yellow. 


Radish 


Rettig (Ger.), Radis, 
Petite Rave (Fr.), 
Rabana (Sp.) 


One ounce of seed will grow 100 
feet of drill 


Culture.—Sow early and often. 
In good, warm, fibrous loam, espe- 
cially if quite sandy, summer 
radishes will make a crop in 4 to 
6 weeks from sowing. The soil 
should be well prepared, and fer- 
tilizers may be used freely. Have 
the rows a foot apart, and sow 
just seed enough so they will not 
require thinning. Any little spot 
that becomes available during 
summer may be utilized for plant- 
ing radishes. The short or turnip- 
rooted sorts are quickest and 
easiest to grow, and good for forec- 
ing also. On greenhouse bench or 
in frames the rows need not be 
more than 4 inches apart. Sow 
winter radishes in July and Aug- 
ust. They grow best in the cooler 
autumn weather. Take them up 
before severe freezing and store 
in sand in the cellar, or in a pit, 
where they will keep tender and 
crisp all winter. 


Radischen, 
Rave, 
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A Profitable 
boys can make money easily and 
very quickly by sowing an ounce 


Crop.—Farmers’ 


or two of radish seed. It is sur- 
prising how many bunches can be 
sold at five cents each from the 
little garden plot. Only four to 
five weeks required from sowing 
to selling. Try it and see. 


Five Varieties 


New Perfection. 

Crimson Giant. 

Cardinal Globe.—Those who like 
the crisp little red radishes that 
come so early will be pleased with 
this variety. The radishes grow 
globular in shape, and are of a 
most brilliant cardinal-red color. 
It will stand considerable heat; 
therefore it is a quick forcer, and 
the quality is fine, being crisp and 
tender. It is by far the best 
variety for forcing, and also does 
well in open ground. 

Early Bird. — Decidedly the 
earliest of radishes. Quick growth 
is one of the main essentials for 
a crisp and tender radish, and 
with loose soil and proper culture 
the Early Bird is ready for the 
table in twenty days from _ the 
time of sowing the seed, which 
makes it one of the most desir- 
able sorts ever offered for either 
forcing or outdoor culture. It is 
of round or turnip shape as shown 
in our illustration, of bright 
scarlet color and pure white flesh, 
which is tender, crisp and of the 
very best flavor. It has few and 
short leaves, which admits of very 
close growing, thus producing a 
large number of bundles of rad- 
ishes on the same ground. Very 
desirable for the home garden and 
money maker for the market 
gardener. 

Early Scarlet Gem.—An_ ex- 
tremely early variety which has 
matured fit for the table in seven- 
teen to twenty days from the time 
of sowing the seed and is fully 
grown in less than four weeks. It 
is of a perfect globe shape, and 
of a bright, rich scarlet color, 
tipped with white, thus making it 
particularly handsome on_ the 
table. 


Rhubarb 


Rhabarber (Ger.), Rhuborbe (Fr.), 
Ruibarbo (Sp.). 


One ounce of seed to 125 feet of 
drill 
Culture.—Good plants are easily 
grown in any good garden soil. 
Sow seed thinly in shallow drills 
a foot apart, thin to 4 or 5 inches. 
Keep soil loose and free from 
weeds. The plants are liable to 
vary considerably. Pick out the 
strongest and best. In fall or 
spring following, transplant to the 
permanent bed, four feet apart 
each way, in deep, warm and very 
rich soil. The more manure the 
better stalks. For winter forcing 
take up two-year roots in fall, 
leave out to freeze, then bed close 
together on cellar bottom or under 

greenhouse bench in the dark. 


Two Varieties 


Linnzeus.—Early, large, 
and very fair. 

Large Victoria.—A very large, 
late variety. 


tender 


Rutabagas 


Largely grown in the north for 
stock feeding, and for this are 
superior to turnips. Sow not later 
than June in drills two feet apart 
and thin out to eight inches in 
the row. 

Four Varieties 

American Purple Top.—Deep 
purple above, yellow underneath; 
flesh yellow, solid and sweet. Good 
for stock or table use. 

Monarch.—A superior variety to 
cultivate for cattle feeding, the 
flesh being nutritious. 

Skirving’s Purple Top.—Flesh 
yellow. Good keeper. 

White Swede or Russian.—Grows 
very large; excellent for table or 
stock; flesh firm, white, solid, has 
a very rich and sweet flavor. 


Salsify 
Or Vegetable Oyster 


Hafer-Wurzel (Ger), Salsifis (Fr.), 
Ostien Vegetal (Sp.) 

One ounce for 50 feet of drill 

Used the same as carrots, or, 
after having been boiled, made 
into cakes and fried like oysters, 
which they resemble in flavor. 

Culture.—Cultivate the same as 
earrots or parsnips; itis hardy; can 
remain in the ground all winter 
for early spring use, but should 
be taken up before it starts grow- 
ing; take up a supply for use dur- 
ing the winter. Suceeds best in a 
light, well enriched, mellow soil. 
Sow early in the spring in drills 
12 to 15 inches apart, 1 inch deep; 
thin, if necessary, to 6 inches 
apart. 


Two Varieties 


Mammoth Sandwich Island.— 
This variety of salsify grows to a 
very large size, and resembles a 
good-sized parsnip. It is very 
mild and delicately flavored, and 
very popular. 

Long White.—A favorite market 
variety and fine flavored. 


Squash 


One of the most nutritious and 
valuable of garden vegetables. 
The summer varieties come to the 
table early in the season, while 
the fall and winter sorts can be 
had from August until the follow- 
ing spring. The winter varieties 
are very well adapted for stock 
feeding and we heartily recom- 
mend them for that purpose. 

Squash plants are very tender 
and sensitive to cold and so plant- 
ing must be delayed until settled 
warm weather, General methods 
of culture are the same as for 
cucumbers and melons, but squash 
is less particular as to soil. Sum- 
mer varieties should be planted 
four to six feet apart each way 
and winter sorts eight to ten. 
Three plants are sufficient for a 
hill. In gathering the winter sorts 
eare should be taken not to bruise 
or break the stem from _ the 


squash, as the slightest injury will 
increase the liability to decay. 
Winter squashes should be stored 
in a moderately warm, dry place 
and the temperature kept as even 
as possible. For those who desire 
very early squashes, seed can be 
planted in boxes, and transplanted. 

Insect pests that attack the 
vines when small, such as the 
striped beetle, may be kept off by 
frequent dustings with air-slaked 
lime, soot, or sifted ashes diluted 
with fine road earth. For the large 
squash bug, the best remedy is a 
kerosene emulsion. 


Five Varieties 


Nowe, True ubbard= None, 
Blue Hubbard; No. 8, Warted 
Hubbard; No. 4, Red Hubbard, 

Delicious.—This fine squash has 
proved to be a most desirable new 
winter variety. Color of the skin 
is green, with an occasional blue 
specimen, about the same size as 
the Hubbard, weighing 5 to 10 
lbs. Has very thick fiesh, cooks 
dry and is of superior flavor. 
Although a good fall variety it is 
in its best condition during the 
winter. 

Early Prolific Marrow.—Early 
and productive, the two most im- 
portant features for the market 


gardener, F while its attractive 
color—brilliant orange red—good 
cooking and keeping qualities, 


make it popular with consumers, 


Tomatoes 
Liebesapfel (Ger.), Tomate (Fr.), 
Tomate (Sp.) 


Use one ounce of seed for 1,500 
plants; one-fourth pound to 
transplant for an acre 

The tomato is very easy to grow 
as an outdoor crop, requiring little 


or no expert knowledge. Any 
fairly enriched garden soil will 
produce good specimens. For the 


early crop the seed is usually sown 
about March 1, in shallow boxes, 
in a greenhouse, a hotbed or a 
sunny window where the tempera- 
ture ranges from 65 degrees at 
night to 80 degrees in the daytime. 
The seed should be covered about 
one-fourth of an inch. When the 
plants are about 1 inch high, 
transplant into boxes of soil 3 
inches deep, the plants 2 inches 
apart, and keep at an average 
temperature of 60 degrees, where 
they may remain until time for 
planting in the field. If a few 
plants are grown for home use and 
early fruit is desired, then shift 
the necessary number of plants 
into 4-inch pots when the plants 
are about 6 inches high, using a 
very rich soil. By this method 
strong, stocky plants may be had 
for planting out about May 20, 
which is as early generally as it 
is safe to do it. Should the ther- 
mometer fall below 40 degrees at 
night after planting, cover the 


plants with plant protectors, tak- 
ing them off in the morning when 
the thermometer is above 40 de- 
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grees, A very rich soil is not 
desirable for tomatoes, as, if too 
rich, the fruit does not set- as 
early or as bountifully as in a 
moderately rich soil; however, 
there should be a fair coat of well- 
rotted stable manure spread on 
the soil and plowed or dug under 
prior to setting the plants and 
then thoroughly harrowed. Take 
the plants from the boxes with the, 
least disturbance of the roots pos- 
sible. With an ordinarily loose 
soil in the boxes, the plants can 
be pulled apart without breaking 
many roots, but take the entire 
contents of the boxes out first, 
using a spade for that purpose; 
this renders it easier to accom- 
plish. Plant in rows 8 to 4 feet 
apart and the same distance in 
the rows. All that now remains 
to be done is hoeing and cultivat- 
ing occasionally, allowing no 
weeds to grow. In garden culture 
supports for the vines are desir- 
able. The simplest way to train 
the vines is by driving a stake, 
say 6 feet long by 2 inches square, 
about 4 inches from each plant, 
which, when 1 foot high, should 
be tied loosely to the stake with 
some soft twine, and thus continue 
to tie at intervals of 1 foot as the 
plants grow. Grow to a single 
stem and cut off all superfiuous 
side shoots at intervals. During 
the season cut out all growths 
which exclude sunlight from the 
fruits; it will repay the trouble 
taken to do it.’ To grow the large 
specimens all that is necessary in 
addition to the method just de- 
scribed is, plant the ‘‘Ponderosa”’ 
or “Crimson Cushion.’’ When the 
fruit begins setting pinch off all 
fruits excepting 3 or 4 on each 
vine. At this period give two or 
three liberal applications of some 
reliable garden fertilizer for 
vegetables, at intervals of two 
weeks, hoeing it well into the soil. 
Very large, handsome specimens 
can be grown in this way. The 
late summer and early fall crop is 
often grown by sowing the seed 
about May 10 in land carefully 
prepared and properly enriched, 
in hills 3 or 4 feet apart. It is 
customary to drop from 8 to 12 
seeds in a hill and when about 
6 inches high, thin out to one plant 
in each hill, taking care to keep 
hills free from weeds. The culti- 
vation used for this crop is the 
same as employed for the early 
crop. 


Five Varieties 


Ponderosa—The Giant Tomato. 
—This is the largest-fruited to- 
mato and is of fine quality for 
slicing. The vines are of strong 
growth; fruits largely oblong in 
form, deep through, and generally 
ridged or ribbed; deep purple in 


color. They are solidly fleshy, 
with small seed cells; of fine sweet 
flavor. Planted in good 
pruned to a single stem, 
frequently attain a weight of one 
pound or more. 

Tall Champion Tomato.—An un- 
usually strong, rank grower and a 
heavy bearer. The fruits resemble 
the Dwarf Champion in color and 
smoothness, although they run a 
little larger in size. Fair average 
size of the fruit is 24% inches thick 
and 3% inches broad. Very hardy. 
It is also extremely prolific and 
certainly one of the most desir- 
able sorts for the private garden 
and market use. 

Two Peach Tomatoes.—They re- 
semble a peach in shape and color. 
They are eaten raw or preserved. 
Each red or yellow. 

Yellow Plum.—tThe fruits aver- 

age 2 inches in length and 1 inch 
in diameter, of a bright lemon- 
yellow; are solid, fleshy and of ex- 
cellent flavor. 
Henderson’s ‘Tenderloin’ Tomato. 
—A sturdy, healthy grower; it 
ripens its first fruits immediately 
following those of the early sorts, 
and from that time until frost it 
is practically ever-bearing, yield- 
ing enormous quantities of to- 
matoes, 

The fruit is borne in clusters 
of from 4 to 6; the individual 
fruit, 4 to 5 inches in diameter, 
run remarkably uniform in size 
and shape, being almost round, 
solid, and weigh about 1 Ib. each; 
the surface is smooth, never cracks 
and the rich glossy crimson color 
permeates the flesh to the heart; 
it ripens thoroughly to the stem. 


Turnip 


Steekriibe (Ger.), Navet (Fr.), 
Nabo Coman (Sp.) 


Allow one ounce of seed to 150 
feet of drill; sow one to two 
pounds per acre in drills 


Turnips do best in highly en- 
riched, light, sandy or gravelly 
soil; commence sowing the earliest 
varieties in April in drills, from 
12 to 15 inches apart, and thin 
out early to 6 or 9 inches in the 
rows. For a succession, sow at 
intervals of a fortnight unti] the 
last week in May for early crop, 
and from August to September for 
late. August sowings may be 
made for the fall and main crops. 
Turnips may be preserved until 
spring by cutting off the tops 
about 1 inch from the bulb and 
storing in a cellar or cool shed 
during winter, covering the roots 
with dry sand; they should be 
harvested before severe frosts set 
in, for, though comparatively 
hardy, few of the varieties will 
survive the winters of the North- 
ern States in the open ground. 


Four Varieties 


White Milan.—Farliest of all 
turnips. Best quality in its class. 
Fine snowy white color. The skin 
is smooth and neat as if polished. 
Foliage is short. Medium size, 
flesh white, tender and smooth 


reine’. Can be used spring or 
all. 

Purple Top Milan.—(See Illus- 
tration.)—Almost in season with 
White Milan, the earliest; size 
medium; shape flat; skin very 
smooth. Surface color is white 
with a purple white top. White 
flesh, excellent quality. Very even 
in growth. 

Early Purple Top, Strap Leaved. 
—tThis is a popular early variety, 
week or so later than Milan, 
favorite for table use. Flat like a 
broad disc in shape, medium size. 
Purple or dark red above ground, 
white below. Flesh white, fine- 
grained and tender, leaves few, 
entirely upright in growth. A 
good keeper. 

Early White Flat Dutch.—Early 
garden variety, largely used in 
Southern states. Medium size, flat 
white; very early; sweet and ten- 
der; desirable for table use, but 
spongy and inferior when over- 
grown. 


Water Melon 


One ounce of seed is required for 
40 hills; three pounds will 
plant an acre 


A light, sandy soil, with good 
exposure to the sun, is the best 
for watermelons, It should be pre- 
pared deep, but receive shallow 
cultivation. Hoe often and thor- 
oughly. Plant in hills 8 to 10 feet 
apart each way. Plant 8 to 10 
seeds in a hill, and finally, when 
danger of insects is past, leave but 
three strong plants, 


Four Varieties 


Cole’s Early. — Decidedly the 
finest variety for the private gar- 


den, but is too brittle for long 
shipments. It is very early and 
will mature farther north than 


most other sorts. 
very productive, continuing to 
bear throughout the season. Flesh 
of bright red color, of granulated, 
sparkling appearance. In flavor 
lusciously sweet and _ refreshing. 
One of the best early melons and 
is. specially valuable for growing 
for home market, as it matures in 
advance of other sorts and has the 
form and color that recommend it 
to buyers. 

Fordhook FEarly.—lLarge early 
sort. From seeds planted May 10, 
ripe melons have been produced 
the last of July. The rind is tough, 
making it valuable for shipping. 
Color is uniform medium green; 
flesh red, very sweet, solid, and of 
excellent quality. In markets 
where a solid green color is pre- 
ferred the Fordhook will be a 
favorite. 

Kolb’s Gem.—For many years a 
favorite sort among Northern mar- 
Ket growers. On account of its 
excellent shipping qualities it is 
extensively grown for that pur- 
pose. Nearly round; color a dark 
green with lighter narrow stripes. 
Very thin rind; flesh bright red, 
good flavor. 

Long Light Icing.—An old stand- 
ard variety, still highly regarded 
by market growers. It is a melon 
of splendid quality with the at- 
tractive bright red flesh so desir- 
able. The fruits are large, oblong 


Of medium size, 


in shape, with light colored rind, 
making it distinctive. 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES OF FAVORITE FLOWERS 


How to Plant and Cultivate 


BLOSSOMS IN COLORS SHOWN ON FOLLOWING PAGES 


Abronia 


Umbellata 


Trailing plants with verbena- 
like flowers; long green oval leaves 
and fleshy stem lying prostrate on 
the ground. Very fragrant and 
a long time in bloom. Half-hardy 
annual, 6 to 18 inches high. 


Culture.—Remove the husk from 
the seed before planting and trans- 
plant to a foot apart. They may 
with profit be started in a hotbed 
or frame and transplanted to any 
desired situation. A rich garden 
soil, deeply dug and liberally en- 
riched with manure, is best. 


Acroclinium 


Helipterum Roseum 


This is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the everlasting flowers. It 
is of strong growth and bears a 
great number of pink and white 
daisy-like flowers. Should be 
picked the first day they open to 
secure a bright center when dried. 
18 inches high. Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Adonis 


Pheasant’s Eye 
Plants with fine graceful foliage 
and brilliant flowers, remaining in 
bloom throughout the summer. 
Delight in a shaded _ position. 
Hardy annual, 1 foot high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the autumn, as they will stand 
the winter well, and they are a 
long time in coming up. If started 
in-doors, young plants can _ be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. 


Ageratum 


Conyzoides 


A very beautiful Mexican flower 
of a delicate, brush-like appear- 
ance; very attractive in the gar- 
den. They bloom all summer, and 
if sown in fall will give winter 
bloom under glass. Keep a foot 
apart, Annual, 1% feet high. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. The 
soil should be well pulverized and 
rich. 


Alyssum 
Maritimum 


A low-spreading, light green 
plant with small white flowers of 
a@ peculiar delicate fragrance. 
Most effective in masses of plants 
1 foot apart. Hardy annual. 
Grows 1 foot high. 


Culture.—Sow out of doors after 
danger of frost is over, or if 
started in-doors, young plants can 
be transplanted to the open as 
soon as warm weather appears. A 
rich garden soil, deeply dug and 
liberally enriched with manure, is 
best. 


Amaranthus 
Candatus 


Foliage brilliantly ornamental, 
producing a striking effect in the 
border, as a background, or as 
centerpiece for beds, and is the 
peer of variegated-leaved plants. 
Annual. Should be thinned to 3 
feet apart. Two to 8 feet high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be sown 
early in a warm hot-bed; when 
started in-doors, young plants can 
be transplanted to the open as 
soon as warm weather appears. A 
rich garden soil, deeply dug and 
liberally enriched with manure, is 
best. 


Ampelopsis 

A well-known, popular climbing 
plant, clinging to any surface and 
growing to a height of 30 to 50 
feet. Foliage beautiful in autumn. 
Plant early in spring in hot-bed 
and transplant when well estab- 
lished to the place where it is to 
grow. 


Antirrhinum 


The antirrhinum, perhaps better 
known by its old and popular 
name, snapdragon, is an old favor- 
ite border plant. Succeeds best in 
dry, loamy soil. Tender perennial, 
2 feet high. 


Aster 
The aster is considered the 
queen of all fall flowers. For 


beauty and variety of form and 
color it is unrivaled, and of all 
flowers is best adapted to win the 
admiration of all lovers of floral 
beauty. Set a foot apart. Height 
1% feet. Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 


well-pulverized, garden soil should 
be prepared for them. 


Bachelor’s Button 


Centaurea Cyanus 

Old-fashioned, but one of the 
most popular. Its slender branch- 
ing stems bear enormous heads of 
bright flowers, which bloom until 
frost and come up in the spring 
from self-sown seed. Annual, 1 
foot high. 


Culture.—To get good plants 
for setting out, seed should be 
sown in January or February, in 
window boxes or_ green-house, 
young plants can be transplanted 
to the open as soon as warm 
Weather appears, 


Balsam 


Lady Slipper 
An old and favorite garden 
flower, producing its gorgeous 


masses of beautiful, brilliant-col- 
ored double flowers in the great- 
est profusion. Half hardy annual, 
2 feet high. 


Culture.—Careful growers never 
use seeds less than three years 
old. Plant in the open ground 
after all danger of frost is over, 
or if started in-doors, young plants 
can be transplanted to the open 
as soon aS warm weather comes. 


Balsam Pear 


Charantia Balsamina 
Very curious, rapid and dense 
climber with ornamental foliage. 
Its large, golden yellow fruit opens 
When ripe and displays its bril- 
liant blood-red inside. Hardy an- 
nual, 10 feet. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Bartonia 


Bartonia Aurea 

Bartonia aurea is a very showy, 
half-hardy annual from California. 
The leaves are somewhat thistle- 
like in appearance, gray and 
downy. The flowers are of a very 
bright metallic yellow and exceed- 
ingly brilliant in the sunshine, It 
likes considerable moisture. 


Begonia 

One of the leading and most 
beautiful window plants. Are of 
easy culture and produce a pro- 
fusion of elegant flowers. Seeds 
are fine and require care in sow- 
ing. 

Succeeds best with greenhouse 
culture, and needs to be grown in 
loam, peat and sand mixed. 
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Browallia 


A favorite, profuse-blooming 
plant covered with beautiful flow- 
ers during summer and autumn 
until frost. In transplanting keep 
a foot apart. Annual, 1% feet 
high. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in window-box or hot-bed, trans- 
plant into similar boxes when the 
seedlings have formed two or 
three leaves. They may be fin- 
ally transplanted to the open as 
soon as warm weather appears. 
A rich garden soil, deeply dug 
and liberally enriched with ma- 
nure, is best. 


Cacalia 


A very pretty and showy plant 
with flowers borne in clusters on 
slender stalks about a foot in 
height. They keep in bloom from 
early summer until autumn, fur- 
nishing flowers for cutting every 
day. Annual, 1% feet high. 


Culture.—Can be grown readily 
from seed sown where the plant 
is wanted to grow, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Calendula 
Officinalis 


(Pot Marigold) 

One of the easiest grown, bril- 
liantly showy, and free-flowering 
plants, producing a fine effect in 
beds or borders. Blooms all the 
time; fine for cut flowers. Hardy 
annual, 1 to 2 feet high. 


Culture.—Sow the seeds out of 
doors, in a rich soil, after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can _ be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. 


‘ Calliopsis 
Or Coreopsis 


Showy and free-flowering plants, 
blooming all summer and excel- 
lent for cutting and massing. An- 
nual, 1 to 2 feet high. 


_ Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Canary Bird Vine 
Tropoeolum Peregrinum 


A beautiful climber, the charm- 
ing little canary-colored blossoms 
bearing a fancied resemblance to 
a bird with its wings half ex- 
tended. Grows to a height of 20 
feet. Annual. 


_ Culture.—Seeds should be started 
in-doors, young plants can be 


transplanted to the open as soon 
and 


as warm weather appears, 


placed near some trellis or other 
support, which they will soon 
cover, 


Candytuft 
Hardy 


A.handsome, compact-growing 
plant and considered the _ best 
spreading dwarf plant with white 
flowers. Now developed in tints of 
pink and blue. Well adapted for 
permanent front rows of borders, 
clumps or beds. Few hardy plants 
will give as much satisfaction as 
this little gem. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Canna 


Stately plants with foliage of 
elegant growth, presenting a lux- 
urious and tropical appearance. 
Much employed in ornamental 
planting, and are very effective 
planted in clumps. Height 3 to 5 
feet. Annual. Keep a foot apart. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 

Soak seed thoroughly in warm 
water before planting. The roots 
can be kept in the cellar over 
winter. 


Canterbury Bell 


Campanula Medium 


This old-fashioned flower is a 
favorite with all. A free bloomer 
with flowers large and bell shaped. 
Borne on stately stalks. One to 4 
feet high. Biennial. Thin to 12 
inches apart. 


Culture.—The seed should be 
planted early in spring, in open 
ground, and will blossom before 
fall. The plants will bloom again 
the following year, but the young 
plants bloom best and seed should 
be sown every spring. 


Carnation 
Marguerite 


These are a comprratively new 
class of carnations. They are 
highly prized for massing in sum- 
mer beds, and their perfect form, 
beautiful shades of color and lav- 
ish profusion of bloom continue 
till frost, or continue in-doors. 
Semi-dwarf, 10 to 15 inches high. 
Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden sail, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Catchfly 


Silene Armeria 


An easy-growing, free-flowering 
plant, producing dense clusters of 
blossoms. The plant is covered 
with a glutinous moisture from 
which flies cannot disengage them- 


selves, hence the name. Hardy 
annual, 1 foot high. 
Culture.—Sow out of doors 


when danger from frost is over. 
They can also be sown in shal- 
low boxes (2 inches deep) in the 
green-house, hot-bed or light 
window of dwelling, if desired 
early, and transplanted to flower 
beds at the beginning of warm 
weather. 


Celosia 
Feathered 


Annual plants of tropical origin 
and one of the most showy for 
garden decoration. Half hardy; 
should not be sown till warm, 
settled weather. Of easy culture. 


Centranthus 


The flowers of ‘the centranthus 
are small, borne in clusters on 
light green, transparent stems. 
They form beautiful masses or 
borders, and for cutting, for bou- 
quets or other floral work are ex- 
cellent. Annual, 1 to 2 feet high. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears, A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Chrysanthemum 


These showy and effective gar- 
den varieties are extensively grown 
for cut flowers. The foliage is 
ornamental and finely cut. They 
grow 16 to 18 inches high and 
blossom in fall. Annual. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. Ee 
possible plant in a warm, shel- 
tered spot, since they will bloom 
up to November. 


Clarkia 


A very bright and attractive 
flower which is a great favorite in 
England. Blossoms are borne on 
long, graceful sprays and are espe- 
cially valuable for cut flowers, as 
all the buds open in water. Hardy 
annual, 1% to 2% feet high. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 
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Clematis 


These flowering vines are uni- 
versally admired for their quick 
growth, fragrance and _ superb 
blossoms; fine for trellises, arbors, 
and rockwork. Transplant in the 
open ground in early summer. 
Hardy perennial. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Mixed Climbers 


A mixture of many varieties of 
climbing plants which will pro- 
duce the most gorgeous effect. 
When the space to be planted is 
limited this will save expense in 
purchasing so many _ varieties. 
Plant in spring where they are to 
remain; the soil should be rich 
and deep. 


Clintonia 
Hardy annual. Dwarf growing 
plants for summer use, of all 
shades of color. Well suited for 
rockwork, etc. Six inches. 


Cobceea 


Scandens 


A fine climber with handsome 
foliage and large, bell-shaped 
flowers. Always clean of insects. 
Place seed edge down. Grows 15 
to 20 feet. Annual. 


Culture.— Seeds should be 
sowed in March, in light, rich 
soil, over gentle heat, a sunny 
window with south or southeast 
exposure is excellent. The seed- 
lings potted in small pots and 
when about a foot high planted 
out of doors. 


Cockscomb 
Celosia Cristata 
Highly ornamental plants pro- 


ducing crested heads of flowers 
somewhat resembling a_ cock’s 
comb. Plenty of moisture and 


frequent transplanting is impor- 


tant. Should be 83 feet apart. 
Half-hardy annual, 1 to 2 feet 
high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
aS warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Coleus 


The elegantly marked leaves of 
the coleus are now familiar to 
all, and are seen in almost every 
bed of ornamental-leaved plants. 
To have fine plants by the last of 
May, seed should be sown during 
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March or early in April, in shal- 
low boxes of rich soil, in the sunny 
window of a warm room, and the 


young plants grown in pots as 
soon as they are large enough to 
transplant from the seed-boxes. 


Columbine 
Aquilegia 

One of the most popular peren- 
nials, easy of cultivation and flow- 
ering from early summer until 
frost. Very desirable for borders 
and groups among shrubbery. One 
to 3 feet high. 


Culture.— Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Convolvulus 
Minor 
Dwarf Morning-glory 

This is a dwarf species of the 
old-fashioned morning-glory. of 
trailing habit, each plant cover- 
ing about 2 feet. Very useful for 
low trellises or rockwork. Hardy 

annual, 2 feet high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Cosmos 


Compositae 

None of our autumn flowers are 
more prized than these graceful 
and brilliant garden plants. It 
has long stem and feathery foli- 
age, and continues to blossom in 
fall till freezing weather. Four to 
5 feet high. Annual, Keep about 
18 inches apart. 


Culture.—Seeds may be planted 
in the open ground in the autumn 
if the young plants can be pro- 
tected during the winter. If 
started in-doors, young plants 
can be transplanted to the open 
as soon as warm weather ap- 
pears. A rich garden soil, deeply 
dug and liberally enriched with 
manure, is best. 


Dahlia 

In the Dahlia are combined 
more desirable qualities than 
almost any flower grown in open 
ground. Produces blossoms of 
every color and combination from 
early summer till frosts, and is 
unsurpassed as a cut flower. Half- 
hardy perennials growing from 4 
to 6 feet. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protetcion. 


Datura 
Trumpet Flower 
Very large, showy, branching 
plant bearing large trumpet- 


shaped flowers about the size of 
a calla lily and having a faint 
perfume. Grow about 3 feet high. 
Hardy annual. They need lots of 
room, at least 2 feet each way. 

_ Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Dianthus 
Or Pinks 

A great variety of rich, brilliant 
colors, shades and markings; 
plants in bloom constantly from 
early summer till after severe 
frosts. Twelve to 18 inches high. 
Annual. 

Culture.—Sow seed out of doors 
after danger from frost is past. 
For early flowering seedlings can 
be started in-doors; young plants 
can be transplanted to the open 
as soon as warm weather appears, 
A rich garden soil, deeply dug 
and liberally enriched with ma- 
nure, is best. 


Double Daisy 
Bellis Perennis 
Charming little plants for pots, 
borders and edgings. The flowers 
are abundant during the spring 
and continue blossoming all sum- 


mer. Height about 6 inches. Keep 
about 6 inches apart. Perennial. 
Culture.—Seeds may be sown 


very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Eschscholtzia 


California Poppy 

A most popular garden flower, 
very attractive as an edging be- 
cause of its bluish foliage. It 
stands considerable cold and 
blooms after the first frosts, but 
does not bear transplanting well. 
Height 10 to 20 inches. Hardy 
annual, 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Forget-Me-Not 
Myosotis Alpestris 
The forget-me-not is an old 
favorite plant, bearing clusters of 
star-shaped, delicate blue flowers. 
Plants 3 to 8 inches high. Hardy 
perennial. 
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Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Four O’Clock 


Mirabilis Jalapa 
A very handsome, erect, bushy, 
quick-growing herb, bearing very 
profusely in late summer and fall. 


The flowers open in cloudy 
weather or late afternoon and 
close in the morning. Two feet 


high. Annual. 


Culture.—The seeds should be 
planted in May where they are 
to grow. Or if started under 
glass they may be transplanted 
out of doors in May along with 
dahlias. In the late fall their 
tuberous roots should be taken up 
for planting the next year. 


Fox Glove 
Digitalis 

A very beautiful and interesting 
old-fashioned plant whose culture 
is very simple. The bell-shaped 
flowers borne on long spikes make 
an exceedingly handsome and 
stately border. Keep plants 2 
feet apart. Height 3 to 5 feet. 
Hardy biennial. 


Culture.—The seed should be 
planted early in spring, in open 
ground, and will blossom before 
fall. The plants will bloom again 
the following year, but the young 
plants bloom best and seed should 
be sown every spring. 


Fuchsia 


Well-known plants of easy cul- 
ture in pots for parlor or con- 
servatory decoration, or in the 
open border; easily grown from 
seed. The seed is very fine and 
needs careful handling. Sow in 
finely prepared soil and transplant 
afterwards. 


Gaillardia 

The flowers are some 2 or 8 
inches across, semi-globose, dense, 
and therefore very showy. It is 
a valuable and beautiful addition 
to the hardy border flowers. Good 
bedding annuals. Constant bloom- 
ers. Set plants 12 to 18 inches 
apart. 


Geranium 
Pelargonium 


These universally admired plants 
are easily grown from seeds and 
bloom the first season. Their bril- 
lianey and succession of bloom, 
together with their marking, make 
them invaluable for either beds or 
pot culture. Half hardy perennial, 
1 to 2 feet high. Will not winter 
out of doors in the northern states. 
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Culture.— Easily grown from 
slips but seeds may be sown very 
early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Gladiolus 
Gladiolus, Different Sorts 


For best results they should have 
a sunny position, a loam suits them 
best, but they do equally as well 
in clay if there is perfect drain- 
age. Well-rotted stable manure 
is a good fertilizer, and where con- 
venient it should be spread over 
them in the fall, and dug in the 
following spring. Sheep manure is 
an excellent substitute, and can 
be applied in the spring. The time 
to plant is about the first of May, 
putting in the small bulbs first, 
and reserving the larger bulbs for 
later planting. A succession of 
bloom may be had from July to 
October by having plantings two 
weeks apart up to the end of 
June. To have a good show they 
should be planted from three to 
four feet apart each way. The 
depth to plant is regulated by the 
size of the bulb, the large bulbs 
being covered about six inches, the 
smaller ones from three to four 
inches. 

After they have flowered and 
the foliage begins to turn yellow, 
which is usually along about the 
beginning of October, lift the 
bulbs, cutting off the stems, plac- 
ing them in trays or shelves in 
an airy cellar or some such place, 
the temperature will not 
fall below 45 degrees, or rise over 
60 degrees. In such a position 
they will keep perfectly until time 
for resetting the following season. 

They are very effective in lines 
or beds or when planted among 
Roses, Peonies, Shrubbery, etc. 


Globe Amaranth 


Gomphrena Globosa 
Everlasting Flower 
An excellent everlasting, or im- 
mortelle; flowers globe shape, pur- 
ple, orange, and variegated. Re- 
tain their shape and color when 
dried; are also good for cutting as 
fresh flowers. Height, 18 inches. 


Culture.—Sow in boxes, in a 
warm place; soak the seed in warm 
water a few hours before sowing; 
transplant to one foot apart. 

The flowers should not be picked 
for drying until they are fully ma- 
tured the last of summer, 


Godetia 
A beautiful new variety; the 
plant of neat, dwarf, compact 
habit, with a profusion of rich 
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carmine-crimson flowers, pro- 
duced in a succession of bloom 
through the summer, until frost. 


Culture.—Sow in finely prepared 
soil, in the garden, late in spring; 
transplant into good soil, about 
eight inches apart. 


Gypsophila 
Height one foot 


Small, white, fragrant flowers, 
borne on long, feathery stems. 
No flower adds more of light and 
grace to a bouquet than this, and 
when once grown, will be found in- 
dispensable. In bloom through the 
summer from the first of July till 
frost. Although not belonging to 
the Immortelle class, the flowers 
dry finely, and are very desirable 
for winter bouquets. 

Culture.—Sow in open ground, 


early, and transplant to six or 
eight inches apart, in common 
soil. 
Helichrysum 
Ornamental in the garden and 


desirable for winter bouquets. 


Heliotrope 


A well-known and popular plant, 
fine for bedding, vases and baskets, 
and exquisite for pot culture in 
winter. Flowers borne in trusses 
and exceedingly fragrant. 6 to 18 
inches high. Half-hardy perennial. 

Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Hibiscus 


Tall growing branching plant of 
the easiest culture with handsome 
foliage and large bell-shaped flow- 
ers, measuring from 5 to 7 inches 
across. Blossoms all season. Height 
4 to 5 feet. Keep a foot apart. 
Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Hollyhock 
Althea Rosea 


The hollyhock is an old garden 
favorite. The tall stately spikes 
bear immense quantities of blooms 
of the most brilliant colors and, in 
the double variety, they are as 
double as a rose. Plant 3 feet 
apart and water freely. Height 5 
to 6 feet. Hardy perennial. A 
row of hollyhocks makes an at- 
tractive screen to shut off an unde- 
sirable view or along a fence. 
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Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will -be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Honeysuckle 
French 
A beautiful hardy perennial 


plant, grown in borders about 3 
feet in height. The flowers are 
red and white. 


Hyacinth Bean 
Dolichos Lab-lab 


A splendid climber, with hya- 
cinth-like clusters of flowers which 
are followed by exceedingly orna- 
mental seed pods. Is of rapid 
growth and stands heat well, but 
not the cold. Half-hardy annual, 
10 to 20 feet high. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and tiber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Ice Plant 
Mesembryanthemum Crystallinum 


A very pretty trailing plant that 
has fleshy, wax-like leaves which 
have the appearance of being cov- 


ered with ice crystals. Start in- 
doors. Annual. 6 inches high. 
Culture.—Sow in a light soil 


in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


English Ivy 
Hedera Canariensis 


An old popular and excellent va- 
riety for cultivation in the house, 
being a free grower and very beau- 
tiful; broad, glossy green leaves. 
For indoor winter decoration the 
Ivy is unequaled, as it can be 
trained in any desired form, and 
will bear any amount of hardship 
and bad usage. The Ivy is not 
quite hardy for the North, but 
plants that have done service in 
the garden all summer can be 
taken up in the autumn and potted 
for the house. In the spring the 
plants can be transferred to the 
garden by just sinking the pots in 
the earth. In the autumn they are 
ready for service in the house 
again, and better than ever. 


Japanese Hop 
Humulus Japonicus 


beautiful variety 
climbing vine. 
beautifully 


An unusual 
of rapid-growing 
Leaves deep green, 


striped with silvery white. Reaches 
a height of 15 to 20 feet in remark- 
able short time. Annual, 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
out of doors only after all danger 
of frost is over, or if started in 
green-house, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Lantana 


‘Popular and rapid growing 
plants with large heads of vari- 
ously colored.and perfumed flow- 
ers. The bushy plants are com- 
pletely loaded with blossoms which 
are succeeded by green berries 
which turn to a deep blue when 


ripe. Half hardy perennial. 2 feet 
high. 
Culture.—Seeds may be sown 


very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following vear. 
A ‘light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Larkspur 
Delphinium or Hardy 


A most deservedly popular plant 
in the hardy border and garden. 
The bold attractive spikes make a 
splendid appearance. There is no 
hardy perennial more easily raised 
and grown. 


Culture.—Seeds may be -sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection. 


Lilies 

Lilies thrive best in a dry, rich 
soil. They should be planted deep, 
4 to 6 inches, as they form two 
sets of roots, one below, the other 
above the bulb. It is well to pro- 
tect them with a covering or litter 
of straw. 


Lily of the Valley 


The well known and: beautiful 
white sweet scented flower. Hardy. 


Linum 

Linum grandiflorum rubrum. 

Distinguished for their brilliant- 
colored flowers, Which are deep 
crimson with black center, saucer- 
sh2ped, and very conspicuous in 
beds and border. The foliage of 
the plant is slender and delicate, 
and the flowers produce very little 
seed. If the seed be sown in hot- 
bed and the plants transplanted 
into good rich soil, one foot apart, 
the period of flowering will be 
much advanced, but the seed can 
be sown in open ground after the 
weather is warm. Hardy annual, 
1% feet high. 


Lobelia 


Exceedingly pretty, profuse 
blooming plants, useful both in the 
garden and for hanging baskets, 
window boxes and vases, or edgings 
and beds. About 6 inches high. 
Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Lupin 

Perennis 
Very desirable garden plants, 
showy and excellent for cutting. 
Graceful spikes 2 feet high in vari- 

ous colors. Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure, is best. 


Lychnis 

Lychnis Chalcedonica 
Few plants produce as bright 
flowers and bloom as continuously 
as Lychnis. For massing in beds 
and borders it has no equal. Hardy 
perennial. In transplanting keep 

1 foot apart. 2 feet high. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection, 


Marigold 


Tagets Erecta, African 

These old fashioned favorites are 
hardy annuals of the easiest cul- 
ture. A beautiful plant forming a 
globular compact bush covered 
with rich, golden, double flowers. 
Especially fine in mixed borders. 
Height 3 feet. When transplant- 
ing keep 6 inches apart. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over; if desired 
early, start in window-box; plants 
can be transplanted to the open 
as soon as warm weather appears. 
A rich garden soil, deeply dvg 
and liberally enriched with ma- 
nure, is best. 


Maurandia 


Barclayana 

Height Five to Hight Feet 

An elegant climbing, greenhouse 
perennial, but can be grown from 
seed, and brought forward so as 
to branch and flower profusely 
from middle of summer till frost, 
the first season, in the garden. One 
of the most popular climbers for 
piazza decoration. 
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ESCHSCHOLTZIA FORGET-ME-NO® 


Culture.—Sow early, in-doors; 
transplant to open air late in 
spring. The plants produce a pro- 
fusion of rich purple, rose, etc., 
fox-glove-shaped flowers, with 
abundant foliage, through the sea- 
son till frost. 


Mignonette 


The mignonette is a universal 
favorite and no other flower is so 
generally known for fragrance. 
The dense semi-globular heads of 
flowers are borne on stalks about 
six inches high making the whole 
plant reach 1 to 1% feet. Hardy 
annual. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
out of doors at any time after 
Gangeer -of frost is over, or if 
started in-doors, young plants can 
be transplanted to the open as 
soon as warm weather appears. 
A rich” garden soil, deeply dug 
and liberally enirched with ma- 
nure, is best. 


Ipomoea (Moon Flower) 


Tall-growing annual climbers, 
related to the family of Morning 
Glories. As Moonflower plants 
have dense foliage, they are useful 
to cover trellis work, verandas, 


ete. Plant seed out-of-doors when 
warm weather sets in. Soak them 
first. 


Morning Glory 


Convolvulus Major 


One of the most free flowering 
and rapid growing annual climbers 
thriving in almost any situation. 
Its delicate flowers are very bril- 
liant and beautiful with a wide 
range of tints and markings. An- 
nual. Supply a support early, use 
either wire, cord, or trellis. Height 
10 to 15 feet. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or for early 
blooming plants may be _ started 
in-doors and transplanted to the 
open as soon as warm weather 


appears. A rich garden soil, 
deeply dug and _ liberally’ en- 
riched with manure, is best. 


Soak seed in warm water for an 
hour or two to hasten germination. 


Mourning Bride 
Scabiosa 


One of our handsomest summer 
border plants, producing in great 
profusion very double flowers in a 
great variety of shades and colors. 
Excellent subjects for cut flowers, 
lasting nearly a week after being 
cut. Thin to 6 inches apart. Hardy 
annual. 1 to 2 feet high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can _ be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. The 
soil should be rich and well pul- 
verized, 
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Musk Plant 


Mimulus Moschatus 

The musk plant is grown for its 
scented foliage and pale yellow 
flowers; is of trailing habit and 
makes a fine showing in hanging 
baskets. Plenty of moisture and a 
shaded position is important. Per- 
ennial with trailers about 9 inches 
long. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring, so plants will 
blossom in fall, or started in late 
summer, so that good, healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. 
A light mulch of manure is de- 
sirable for winter protection, 


Nasturtium 
Tropaeolum Minus 

The Dwarf or Tom Thumb Nas- 
turtiums grow about 1 foot in 
height and very compactly and are 
used for beds, borders, and mass- 
ing. They thrive under all con- 
ditions and always make fine dis- 
plays of rich brilliant flowers. An- 
nual. 


Culture.— Sow in drills about 
an inch deep, in light rich soil, 
when all danger of frost is over, 
and train the Tall on trellises or 
over fences, and the Dwarf in 
beds or to make borders for the 
beds. 


Nicotiana 


A most striking, bushy, much 
branched plant, literally ablaze 
with blossoms from base to sum- 
mit; deliciously sweet fragrance. 
Thrive in a hot sunny position. 2 
to 4 feet high. Half hardy annual. 
_ Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in shallow boxes of light soil in- 
doors, young plants can be trans- 
planted to the open as soon as 
warm weather appears; they may 
also be sown out of doors after 
danger from frost is over. 


Nigella 


Love-in-a-Mist 
Nigella Damascena 
A popular old fashioned flower, 
with finely-cut foliage surrounding 
the curious looking flowers and 


seed pods. Makes pretty edgings 
for walks or borders. Hardy an- 
nual. 1 foot high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears, A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


Pansy 


These lovely flowers are fav- 
orites with all, not only for the 
brilliancy and variety of their 
colors, but for the durability of 
their bloom. Seed may be sown 
in open ground in spring or sum- 
mer, or in hot-bed early in spring, 


Young plants produce the largest 
and best flowers. The plants should 
always occupy a cool, partially 
shaded situation, and the ground 
cannot be too rich; coolness and 
moisture are necessary. Transplant 
when an inch high. Seed sown in 
early summer will blossom late 
in autumn; if sown in fall will 
blossom the following’ spring. 
Hardy biennial; 4 inches high. 


Passion Flower 


Hardy Passion Vine 
A beautiful climbing vine pro- 
ducing peculiar shaped flowers. 
Perennial. 


Peonies 


There is no hardy perennial 
which equals the Peony in beauty 
and usefulness. Once planted, the 
plants and flowers increase in size 
and beauty with age. They are 
as hardy as oaks and as handsome 
(many as fragrant) as roses. When 
the plants are through blooming 
they are as handsome and orna- 


mental as most of the hardy 
shrubs. The plants are practi- 
cally immune from insects. We 


would advise our readers to be- 
ware of “‘cheap’’ Peonies. An in- 
ferior variety will take as much 
care and space as a choice one, 
and the first cost of a Peony is 
nothing compared to the disap- 
pointment after years of waiting. 

Planting.—An important point 
to observe is not to plant too deep- 
ly. The roots should be placed so 
that the crowns (or eyes) are cov- 
ered with two or three inches of 
soil. Planting too deep is often 
the cause of shy blooming. 

Plant with southwest or west ex- 
posure, as early as possible in the 
spring as they sprout very quickly. 

Small—divided roots, 3-5 eyes. 

Medium—1 and 2 years from 
division. : 

Large—4 and 5 year old clumps. 


Petunia 


Petunias are unsurpassed if in- 
deed equalled for massing in beds. 
Their richness of color, duration of 
bloom and easy culture will always 
make them welcome and popular. 
1% feet high. Hardy annual. 
Transplant 18 inches apart. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground only after dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


Phlox 


Star Shaped 
For a splendid mass of color and 
a constant display, the Phlox is 
unequalled. These flowers differ 
from the Phlox drummondi in 
their long pointed petals, giving 
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a star like appearance. Plant, 
compact and dwarf. 6 inches high. 
Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


Pink 
Hardy Annual 

Some of the colors are various 
tints of rose, maroon and purple, 
richest velvety crimson, beauti- 
fully fringed varieties, vivid crim- 
son lake, etc., etc. 

The Pinks belong to the same 
class as Carnation, Sweet William, 
ete., but, unlike them, bloom the 
first season; very effective in beds 
or borders; flowers very double, of 
remarkably rich colors and mark- 
ings. 

Culture.—Sow seed in garden in 
spring, when the ground has be- 
come warm; thin, or transplant 


when 2 inches high to 4 inches 
apart. 


Poppy 
Papaver 
The marvelous development of 


these old-fashioned flowers has 
made them deservedly popular. 
The individual flowers are large 


and elegant, with crinkled petals 
which appear in the sun like 
crumpled satin. Grow % foot in 
height. Annual, 

Culture.—Seeds should be sown 
in the open ground as early in 
the season as practicable, in beds 
of well pulverized soil. The plants 
should remain where sown, as 
they do not easily stand trans- 
planting. Thin out carefully so 
as to disturb the remaining plants 
as little as possible. 


Portulaca 


Double rose-flowered, seven dif- 
ferent colors, crimson, rosy purple, 
white rose, striped with carmine, 
orange, yellow. The double varie- 
ties of this charming plant are 
most beautiful and should be in 
every flower garden. The blossoms 
are perfectly double, about the 
size of a silver dollar, and the 
colors are white, yellow, scarlet 
pink striped, etc.; a bed of them 
in bloom presents a gay appear- 
ance. Select a light and sandy 
soil, with a full exposure to the 
sun; they will stand any amount of 
dry, hot weather. Sow. after the 
ground is warm, in beds or masses, 
Tender annual; 9 inches high. 


Evening Primrose 
Oenothera Biennis 
Beautiful low growing plant pro- 
ducing numberless blossoms borne 
in spikes. The flowers are fully 
expanded only towards and during 
the evening. Annual 2 feet high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the opem ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


Primula 
Japonica 
A beautiful and profuse flower- 
ing plant of free, vigorous growth 
with dark green foliage, and large 
flowers in a variety of color. 
Blooms early in summer. Plenty 
of moisture is needed. 1 to 2 feet 
tall. Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
friable loam is preferable. 


Pyrethrum 
Feverfew 

Parthenium 
A very fine hardy plant with 
stems about 2 feet high, surmount- 
ed with handsome flowers in the 
brightest shades. In bloom a long 
time and are splendid as cut flow- 

ers. Hardy perennial. 


Culture.—Seed may be sown very 
early in spring so plants will blos- 
som in fall or started in late sum- 
mer so that good healthy plants 
and a profusion of flowers will be 
had the following year. A light 
mulch of manure is desirable for 
winter protection. 


Ricinus 
Castor Oil Bean 
Mixed Colors 

Grown as single specimens and 
on lawns and pleasure grounds, 
they form a striking feature. 

Tall, majestic plants with leaves 
of glossy green, brown or bronzed- 
metallic hue, and long spikes of 
prickly capsules of scarlet and 
green. An elegant plant for a 
lawn, and of very quick growth in 
rich soil. Plant in hot-bed, and 
transplant when three leaves have 
formed, or plant where they are 
required. Tender annual; 8 to 10 
feet high. 


Roses 


More than two hundred varieties 
of Hybrid Perpetual Roses are 
listed by one of the largest nurser- 
ies in the United States, and the 
number is constantly being in- 
creased. Many well-known favor- 
ite Roses of this class safely endure 
the winter south of Philadelphia, 
but are not sufficiently hardy for 
the western and north-western lat- 
itudes. 

Roses should be planted in the 
spring just as soon as the ground 
can be worked, and carefully han- 
dled as they are plants that need 
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attention when planted. Select a 
good sunny location where the soil 
is well drained, and should the soil 
be heavy or clayey, some sand 
should be put with it. A good plan 
is to take out the soil from 18 
inches to 2 feet deep, and in the 
bottom place from 10 to 12 inches 
of well-rotted cow manure and 
sod, then place the black earth 
that was taken out, on top of this. 


Culture.—In planting Dormant 
Roses (nearly all of which are 
grafted plants) care should be 
taken to have the budded part set 
two or three inches below the 
surface of the ground, and the 
soil pressed firmly about the stem. 
Dormant plants produce better 
flowers and make stronger plants 
than those grown from cuttings. 
Plant fifteen to eighteen inches 
apart. 

Before winter sets in the bushes 
should be covered, and the best 
method is to dig a small trench 
close to the plant, by setting a 
spade 6 to 8 inches back of the 
plant and pushing it into the 
ground about 10 inches, cutting off 
the roots, then push the plant 
bodily into the trench and cover 
same with building paper three or 
four thicknesses, using earth to 
hold it in place. 


Salpiglossis 

A very showy bedding or border 
plant, flowering from July to early 
autumn. The exquisite beauty of 
the flowers with their rare com- 
bination of color is a revelation. 
Transplant to a foot apart. Half 
hardy annual. 1% to 2 feet high. 


Culture.—Sow seed in shallow 
boxes of light soil in a tempera- 
ture of from 60 to 70 degrees 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


Salvia 


One of the handsomest flowering 
plants we have for garden decora- 
tion blooming in spikes from mid- 
summer until killed by frosts. 
Their compact bushes literally 
ablaze with brilliant flowers really 
have no rivals. About 8 feet high. 
Half-hardy perennial. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown 
very early in spring so plants will 
blossom in fall or started in late 
summer so that good healthy 
plants and a profusion of flowers 
will be had the following year. A 
light mulch of manure is desirable 
for winter protection. 


Saponaria 
Multiflora Calibrica 
Mixed Colors 
Height Six Inches 
An admirable dwarf bedding 
plant, with neat foliage, and small. 
cross-shaped blossoms, of delicate 
tints of rose and pink. Adapted 
for vases and hanging baskets; 
make a fine display grown in a cir- 
cular bed; quite hardy, blooming 
till after severe frosts. 


Culture.—Sow in-doors, early, or 
later in open ground; transplant to 


about one foot apart; they will 
spread and cover the ground as 
with a mat, compact and dense 
dotted with the small flowers. 


Scarlet Runner 


Will grow to the height of 12 
or 15 feet and produce a profusion 
of scarlet flowers. Needs strings 


or some support to climb on. Sow 
in spring when ground is warm 
where they are to remain. Plant 


about three inches deep. 


Schizanthus 


Butterfly Flower 

A beautiful species of plants for 
out of door decoration. Easily cul- 
tivated, of bright colors and splen- 
did for bouquets; do well in any 
garden and may be removed to the 
house in autumn. Give plenty of 
room. Half-hardy annual, 2 feet 
high. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. The 
soil should be well pulverized and 
enriched with fertilizer. 


Sensitive Plant 


Mimosa Pudica 

An interesting and curious plant 
with globular heads of pink flow- 
ers; well known for the extreme 
irritability of its leaves, which if 
touched drop, touching the lower 
ones and the whole plant will ap- 
pear as if wilted and dying. Keep 
six inches apart. Half hardy an- 
nual. 1 to 2 feet high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


Stock 


The stock is one of the most pop- 
ular garden flowers either for bed- 
ding or pot culture. For brilliancy 
of color, fragrance, profusion and 
duration of bloom it is unsurpassed. 
Hardy annual one foot high. 

Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure igs best. 


Sunflower 


Helianthus 
Double 
An exceedingly double variety of 
this well-known plant adapted by 
its stately growth for a background 
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to the lawn appearing to advantage 
in masses. Thin to 4 feet apart. 
Hardy annual, 5 feet high. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


Sweet Peas 


Lathyrus Odoratus 


For its beauty and fragrance the 
sweet pea is the queen. Within re- 
cent years it has been brought to a 
high degree of development and is 
now one of the most popular gar- 
den favorites. Their chief use is 
for cut flowers, although their 
value in the garden is not to be 
ignored. Sow early. About 4 feet 
high. Hardy annual. 


Culture.—Sow in the spring in 
the open ground where they are 
to grow; the sooner the seeds can 
be got in the better. They delight 
in a moist, loamy soil; should be 
sown two inches deep. If not 
allowed to go to seed they will 
flower much longer. 


Sweet Rocket 


Hesperis Matronalis 


One of the old fashioned garden 
plants, also known as Dames Rock- 
et and Dames Violet. A most de- 
sirable hardy flower; bearing spikes 
of brilliant, fragrant blossoms. 
Very excellent among shrubbery or 
in borders. Grows 2 to 8 feet high. 
Perennial. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown very 
early in spring so plants will blos- 
som in fall or started in later sum- 
mer so that good healthy plants 
and a profusion of flowers will be 
had the following year’ A light 
mulch of manure is desirable for 
winter protection. 


Sweet William 


Dianthus Barbatus 


A well known, attractive, free 
flowering plant producing a splen- 
did effect in bed and borders with 
rich attractive flowers borne in 
heads or clusters; about 18 inches 
high. Hardy perennial. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown very 
early in spring so plants will blos- 
som in fall or started in late sum- 
mer so that good healthy plants 
and a profusion of flowers will be 
had the following year. A light 
mulch of manure is desirable for 
winter protection. 


Thunbergia Alata 


Black Eyed Susan 


Beautiful, rapid-growing climber, 
preferring a warm sunny situation; 
very fine for hanging baskets, 
vases, low fences, ete, Height 4 
feet. Annual. 


Culture.—Sow out of doors when 
danger from frost is over, cover- 
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ing the seed to a depth of about 
four times its size; when planted 
in-doors, young plants can be 
transplanted to the open as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 
garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


Verbena 


Hybrida 


Verbenas are becoming more 
popular every year, and scarcely 
need a description. For garden 
beds or effective massing the Ver- 
bena is unequalled. Height, 1 to 
1% feet. Annual. Keep 12 or 18 
inches apart. 

Culture.—Seed should be sown 
four months before the plants are 
wanted, as it is often slow in 
germinating. Seedling plants are 
more vigorous than those from 
cuttings, but if a special color is 


wanted seedlings are not to be 
depended upon. 


Violets 


Viola Odorata 


The violet should be in every 
garden on account of its fragrance 
and early appearance. They are 
well adapted for border or rock 
work and commence putting forth 
their flowers all through spring. 
Hardy perennial. 4 inches high. 


Culture.—Seeds may be sown very 
early in spring so plants will blos- 
som in fall or started in late sum- 
mer so that good healthy plants 
and a profusion of flowers will be 
had the following year. A light 
mulch of manure is desirable for 
winter protection. 


Wall Flower 


Cheiranthus Cheiri 


An old garden favorite, well 
known, deliciously fragrant, bloom- 
ing early in spring with spikes of 
beautiful flowers, and dark green 
foliage. 1 to 3 feet. Biennial. 


Culture.—The seed should be 
planted early in spring in open 
ground, and will blossom before 
fall. The plants will bloom again 
the following year but the young 
plants bloom best and seed should 
be sown every spring. 


Zinnia 
Elegans 


Youth and Old Age 


This plant is one of the most 
brilliant and showy of annuals. It 
bears large double flowers from 
early summer till frost with very 
little attention. Provide plenty of 
room; at least 18 inches. Height 
2 feet. Annual. 


Culture.—Seeds should be planted 
in the open ground after all dan- 
ger of frost is over, or if started 
in-doors, young plants can be set 
out in the garden beds as soon 
as warm weather appears. A rich 


garden soil, deeply dug and liber- 
ally enriched with manure is best. 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


How to Give Added Charm by the Use of Trees, Shrubs 
and Flowers. 


The happier the home, the greater is 
the desire of the family, as a rule, to 
embellish it by all the means within the 
And there 
is no embellishment more gratifying to 


reach of the family purse. 


the eye and none that pays better in 
the long run, than the improvement of 
the lot or the surrounding grounds by 
an artistic arrangement of ornamental 
trees, shrubs and flowering plants. 

To have a beautiful home, to sit down 
under the vine that clings upon its walls, 
to rest in the shadow of the tree that 
grows beside it, to eat of the fruits that 
ripen on its soil—this is the realization 
of many a pleasant dream, the result 
To fail 
to possess a home in which one can take 


of many a worthy ambition. 


both comfort and pride is to largely miss 
life’s purpose. 

Consider the joy and the privilege of 
bestowing on childhood the pleasure and 
the blessing of a charming home! 

No attraction can be devised that 
should more surely hold the child to 
the fireside than attractive home sur- 
roundings. It is one of the greatest joys 
of youth to welcome the visitor to an 
attractive city residence. The admira- 
tion and praise bestowed upon the home 
are a constant source of pride and de- 
light to the children of such a household. 

Thousands of people in the cities can 
bear testimony to the fact that they left 


their country homes because of shabby 
surroundings which, as they grew up, 
gradually became to them a constant 
souree of annoyance and shame. 

On their visits to the city they had 
seen delightful parks and the beautiful 
grounds of city residences; and then to 
come back to an old, unpainted, dilapi- 
dated house, with a shambling barn and 
a few straggling swine and fowls, amid 
weeds growing where there might have 
been beautiful lawns, ornamental trees, 
and flowers, caused a feeling of depres- 
sion that made them resolve to quit the 
wretched old premises as soon as they 
possibly could. 

It is not only the city or the suburban 
home that can be made a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever by landscape garden- 
ing. Every farmhouse, every country 
school-house, every building in fact that 
stands in its own grounds, can be im- 
mensely improved in appearance by the 
aid of trees, shrubbery and plants. In 
the pages immediately following a num- 
ber of examples are shown, and there is 
also a list of ornamental trees adapted 
to various regions, with cultural direc- 
tions and suggestions of value to the 
home builder. An outline map of the 
United States divided into districts, each 
plainly numbered, will facilitate the 
choice of trees suited for planting in 
each district. 
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There is no easier way to enhance the 
value of detached residence property 
than to give it an ornamental setting of 
lawns, trees and shrubbery, with flower- 
beds blooming in season. A home so 
embellished is like a gem in a fine setting. 
The gem itself, like the home, is the prin- 
cipal thing, but an appropriate setting 
enhances its beauty, and in the ease of 
the home an attractive setting enhances 
its value as real estate. 

In every neighborhood one sees resi- 
dences that stand out prominently among 
their neighbors by reason of their beau- 
The 


owner of such a place gives tangible 


tiful and well-kept surroundings. 


evidence of good citizenship. While his 
home delights the eye, benefits and gives 
a tone to the whole neighborhood, he has 
his reward in the gratification of the ar- 
tistic sense—the sense of the beautiful, 
in the greater pleasure and satisfaction 
of his family, and in a material addition 
to the value of the property, which he 
promptly discovers should he desire to 
sell. 

It can be safely said therefore, as the 
result of <xperience in every section of 
the country, that it is not only desirable 
to embellish home surroundings from 
the standpoint of family comfort and 
personal pleasure, but also from the 
financial standpoint as well. Small ex- 
penditures for landscape gardening, or- 
namental trees and shrubbery, flowering 
plants and other outdoor ornamentation 


Beautiful Homes—Continued 


of the home, will usually pay the owner 


in increased market value of the prop- 
erty. 

In another direction, too, the improve- 
ment of residence property by the culti- 
vation of lawns and gardens is of advan- 
tage to the owner, if resident on the 
place, or to the tenant if the property be 
leased. The care and up-keep of a gar- 
den of any size will afford both recrea- 
tion and exercise, with great benefit to 
the health of those who otherwise lead 
And if the 
garden does nothing else but develop a 


a sedentary or indoor life. 


desire for life in the open air, it is well 
worth while, for that desire is a natural 
one, prompted by healthy instincts. To 
the women of a household gardening is 
usually a great delight, while educators 
are all agreed that it is most desirable to 
give growing children individual pieces 
of ground to cultivate. Therefore, there 
are many good and sufficient reasons why 
the surroundings of the home should be 
embellished by cultivation, by the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs, and by the en- 
couragement of the gardening instinct 
which the great majority of men, women 
and children possess in a marked degree. 

In planning the improvement of the 
home lot or grounds the information 
the 
regarding the’cultivation of many varie- 


contained in preceding pages, 
ties of favorite flowers, will be found ex- 
tremely useful, as well as the pages that 
follow, on the use of ornamental trees. 


‘Two Plans, each for Laying Out One Acre.—From “Woodward's Country Homes." Plan for Two Acres, 


O Double Hennery. 

H. Hen Yard, set with fruit trees. 
D 

I 


hy PuB.8a 
Explanation. 


S Stable and Barn 
A. Greenhouse and Grapery 


AD 


. Grape Arbor, fruit trees. 


Locations - Dwarfand Standard fruit trees. Locations, 
Az-Dwelling. B. Piazza C Passage, F. Foubtain y A. House. E. Entrance 
D. Greenhouse E. Grapery (house) J. Flowers B. Stables and Carriage 
"Fz Flower Beds. H. Kitchen Garden O. Lavatory and Garden Tool- House, D. Greenhouse 
K. Trellis of Grapevines, +> L. Yard: - _ house in rear. andGrapery I. Hennery, 
M. Gate. N. Gate O. Stable, Barn. E. Dwarf fruit trees. with double yard. 
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Plans—Two Lots, each 50x 200 feet in size. Dotted line shows opén-views across the lawn Lower lot shows tog 
many trees.Un a short time the view of roadway infront will be completely cut off 
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‘Ornamental Trees.—/for Residence and Public Grounds, 


Fig.1,. Japanese Weeping Sophora. Fig.5. Cut-leaved Weeping Birch. 4 | 
** 2. Snowdrop Tree. “6, Adromoda Tree. re 
‘* 3. Broad Apple Tree. ‘© 7. Scarlet Oak. 


“*. 4. Honey Locust. ’ “* 8. Golden Arbor Vitae and Yews. 
Fig. 9. Balsam Fir. 


9 
Trees Adapted to Various Regions, with Cultural Directions 

The beauty of a shade tree depends upon its nor- be allowed unrestricted area for development. At 
mal and symmetrical growth. In order to insure least 40 feet should be allowed between trees in- 
this, before planting cut off the ends of all broken tended to occupy the ground permanently. Quick- \| 
or mutilated roots; remove all side branches except growing nurse or temporary trees may be planted | 
upon evergreens, so that a straight, whip-like stalk between the long-lived ones to produce immediate 
alone remains. Dig holes at least 2 feet in diameter results, but these should be removed as soon as they 
and 1 foot deep in good soil, and make them 4 feet interfere with the development of the permanent 
across in poor soil. The sides of holes should be plantations. 
perpendicular and the bottom flat. Break up soil The lists of trees and shrubs contained in this 
in the bottom of the hole to the depth of the publication are merely suggestive, but in all cases 
length of a spade blade. Place 2 or 3 inches of fine they include such sorts as are well adapted to the 
top soil, free from sods or other decomposing organic particular locality for which they are recommended. 
matter, in the bottom of the hole. On top of this Because of the great differences existing in the || 
place the roots of the tree, spread them as evenly soil and climatic conditions of the several parts of 
as possible over the bottom of the hole, and cover the United States, the country has been partitioned | 
with 2 or 8 inches of fine top soil as before. Tramp into five sections, and a list of trees and shrubs 
firmly with the feet and fill the hole with good suitable for park grounds or for home adornment 
earth, leaving the surface loose and a little higher is enumerated for each section. The section in 
than the surface of the surrounding soil. When which any particular park is located can be de- 
the work of planting is completed, the tree should termined by a glance at the map, and reference to 
stand about 2 inches deeper than it stood in the the list of trees and shrubs will assist in selecting 
nursery. suitable decorative material for the grounds. 

In order to insure symmetry of growth, trees must 


Ornamental Trees.—/ Public Grounds and Homes. 


Fig. 10. Hawthorn Archway. Fig. 15. Whitewood Tulip Tree. 
** 11. Oblate Dwarf Silver Fir. ‘© 16. Crab Apple Tree. 
“ 12. Mossy Cupped Turkey Oak, ‘* 17. Swedish Juniper. 
‘© 13. Flowering Currant. *¢ 18. Orange Quince Tree, 
** 14. Chinese White Magnolia. «© 19. Canoe Birch Tree. 


District Adapted to the Following Trees 


District 1. 


Deciduous trees.—Sugar 
Norway maple, silver 
green ash, white ash, American 
white elm, red oak, white oak, 
pin oak, American linden. 

Evergreen trees. Norway 


maple, 
maple, 


spruce, white spruce, Colorado 
blue spruce, white pine, Scotch 
pine, balsam fir. 

Shrubs.—Lilac, golden bell, ex- 
ochorda, snowball, mock crange, 
hydrangea, Japan quince, flower- 
ing currant, calycanthus, cornus, 
deutzia, spirzea, weigela. 

District 2. 

Deciduous’ trees.—Tulip, syca- 

more, pin oak, white oak, black 


oak, live oak, red oak, white ash, 
bald cypress, Norway maple, silver 
maple, red elm, American white 


elm, Kentucky coffee, American 
linden, catalpa, liquid-ambar, Car- 
olina poplar, hackéerry, sour 
gum. 


Evergreen trees.—White pine, 
long-leaf pine, magnolia, live oak, 
cedar of Lebanon. 


Shrubs.—Golden bell, hydran- 
gea, lilac, loniceras, hibiscus, 
hardy roses, Japan quince, caly- 
canthus, smoke tree. 


South of Charleston, S. C.— 
Camellia japonica. 

Southern Florida and Texas.— 
Oleander, privet. 


District 3. 


Deciduous trees.— Burr oak, lin- 
den, silver maple, Norway maple, 
cottonwood, green ash, box elder, 
wild cherry, larch, American elm, 
black walnut, hackberry. 

Evergreen trees.—Scotch pine, 
Austrian pine, white pine, Norway 
spruce, Colorado blue spruce, 
White spruce, red cedar, arbor 
vite. 

Shrubs. 
Japan 


Lilac, barberry, cornus, 
quince, crategus or haw- 


thorn, snowdrop. 


Ornamental! Trees.--for Public and Private Grounds. 


Fig.20. Stake Supportfor Tree. Fig.25. English Elm, 

“91. Willow-leated Thorn. ** 26. Oval Flattened Elm. 

‘© 99. Oblate DwarfEvergreen. ‘‘ 27. Irish Juniper. 

‘© 93, Old Apple Tree. ** 28. Golden-barked Linden. 

* 24. Old White Oak. 29, Weeping Elm. 


District 4. 

Deciduous trees.—Valley cotton- 
wood, mountain cottonwood, 
mountain ash, box elder. 

Evergreen  trees.—Arbor 
box, euonymus. 

Shrubs.— Althea, snowball, mock 
orange, wild rose, crape myrtle, 
spireza, flowering currant,elder lilac. 


District 5. 
Deciduous trees (Coast region). 


vite, 


—Large-leaved maple, tulip tree, 
mountain ash, European linden, 
sycamore, weeping willow. 
Shrubs (Coast region).—Roses, 
weigela, European holly, lilac, 
laburnum, deutzia, hydrangea, 


mock orange, Japan quince. 

Trees (Columbia Basin).—Scotch 
elm, American elm, Norway ma- 
ple, European linden, sycamore, 
green ash, silver poplar, Russian 
poplar, white willow. 

Shrubs (Columbia Basin).—Li- 
lac, hardy roses, Philadelphus, la- 
burnum, spirza, barberry. 


One Hundred WParieties of Favorite Flower 


Directions 
HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 
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One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 
HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 
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One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 
HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


HELIOTROPE 
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HOLLYHOCK 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


HONEYSUCKLE HYACINTH BEAN 


ICE PLANT 


One Hundred Warieties of Faborite Flowers 


Directions 
HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


LANTANA 


LARKSPUR | LILIES 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


LOBELIA 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 
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LYCHNIS MARICOLD 


MAURANDIA 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 
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MOURNING BRIDE 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


NIGELLA 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


PETUNIA 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 
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PRIMULA 


One Hundred Varieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 
HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 
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SAPONARIA SCARLET RUNNER 


One Hundred Warteties of Faborite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


SCHIZANTHUS 


SUNFLOWER 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 
HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


SWEET PEAS SWEET ROCKET 


SWEET WILLIAM THUNBERGIA 


One Hundred Warieties of Favorite Flowers 


Directions 


HOW TO PLANT AND CULTIVATE GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS VOLUME 


VERBENA VIOLETS 


WALL FLOWER ZINNIA 


32 Bey 34 
Ornamental Trees—/@ Parks and Residences. 


Shell Bark Hickory. Rig. 87. Japan Podocarpus Tree. 
Sassafras Tree. 38. Althea Tree. 

Pin Oak Tree. ‘* 39. Pear Tree, 

Oblate Form Apple Tree. «* 40. Swiss Pine. 

Burr Oak. «* 41. Swedish Juniper. 
Young White Oak. «* 42. Umbrella Magnolia. 
Virginia Fringe Tree «|, 43, Beech Tree 


The above park shows superior artistic arrangement in lawn, shrubs, flowers and pathways. 


Boston Public Gardens. 
! 
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Home in Quiet Repose. 


View No. 1 shows plain house and 


lawn in front. 
No. 3 view taken from ‘‘Delineator,’’ 


t 
“ 
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rockery. No. 2, ornamented with vines. . 
{ 
o 
New York. f 
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PMONT FLEV ATION 


Landscape Views. 


View 1. Shows possibilities on one acre, 2. Opportunity on five acres. 3. How a little stream may be 
made a feature of beauty. 4. How a neighborhood may have a park; neighbors each contributing con- 
jointly to keep it up. 5,6. Designs for rustie bridges. 
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Views Taken from Henderson’s Picturesque Gardens 


FRENCH CANNAS FOR LAWN BEDDING 


The illustration to the right gives a good idea 
of the value and beauty of the dwarf large-flow- 
ering French Cannas as lawn bedders. These 
Cannas are perfectly at home in the American 
climate, and when grown in rich deep soil and 
not allowed to suffer for lack of moisture, they 
are gorgeously effective, particularly so when 
massed one sort only in one bed. Their luxuriant 
dwarf growth, immense Gladiolus-like flowers of 
most brilliant colors, and their profusion and 
continuity of bloom until frost render them easily 
the most satisfactory and popular bedding and 


garden plants grown. 
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Improvement of Steep Hillside.—The above illustrations represent as follows: No. 1. Plant House, 
Botanical Gardens, St. Louis. No. 2. Flora Culture, White House Grounds, Washington, D. C. No. 3. Pos- 
sibilties of terracing and ornamenting a hillside. No. 8 View taken from “Country Life in America.” 
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A Rockery. 


The left side picture gives a park scene contain- 
ing a winding path bordering a lake. The right 
side view shows a pile of rocks intermixed with 
rich earth, from which come vines, shrubs, ferns 
and flowers, the whole illustrating possibilities 
with a collection of stone. 


The 


above 


view, 


Improvement of a Rear Yard. 


developed through the efforts and taste of the National Cash Register Company, 
at Dayton, O., shows one of the many beautiful rear yards in that enterprising city. 


Rustic Bridge.—Two views of bridge, and one showing scene in rear of a railroad depot, roof so 
extended as to permit passage of carriages underneath, protecting people from down-pour of rain, when 
alighting from and entering carriages. Suitable arrangement also for park pavilion. 
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BRYOPHYLLUM: MAMMOTH BROWALLIA. 
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Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Shows how a public square in the center of a city may be improved. 


eS. BA 
CROWN OF THORNS. 


Lawns Kept in Order by Neighbors Conjointly. 


CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. 


Fences Removed, 


A fence is a dis- 
figurement to any 
property. It shuts 
off view, makes the 
house seem lower 
and narrows the ap- 
pearance of the lot. 
has illustration, 
taken from ‘“Hill’s 
Manual,’ represents 
all division enclos- 
ures and fro nit 
fences removed. This 
gives every resident 
of the neighborhood 
the advantage of 
living in a beautiful 
park, 


A serious hin- 
drance to improve- 
ment is that indi- 


vidual who will per- 
sist in keeping up a 
front fence. 
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View of Residence and Summer House.—This illustration from ‘‘Parson’s Landscape Gardening,” pre- 
sents good arrangement for ornamenting the front of small home _ grounds. The view from the bay 
window is not obscured, while the -dotted lines, in the diagram, show open vistas over all the lawn. 
The curving pathway adds to the apparent size of grounds. 


Show Grounds, Botanical Gardens, St. Louis. 


To enable visitors to see different plants grown here, a display is made, as shown above. 
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Park View in Washington, D. C.—Among the many beautiful park scenes in Washington is the 
Mall, shown above in the neighborhood of the Agricultural building. 


BLACK PRINCE MONARCH f Aa : B } ELM CITY 


Wilderness Reclaimed.—Pictures show how rough, wild forest may be made pleasure resort. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Breeding and Care of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Etc. 


The dependence of man upon the lower 
animals, for service and support, 1s real- 
ized upon the farm as nowhere else. 
Horses, cattle, sheep and swine are all 
found on the well-stocked farms, each 
playing an important part in the general 
scheme of agriculture and contributing 
in no small degree to the welfare and 
suecess of the farmer. 

In the following sections each kind of 
livestock raised or used upon the farm 
is taken up and the reader is informed 
as to the different breeds, methods of 
breeding, care and uses of the various 
animals. Thus, the different breeds of 
horses are deseribed and illustrated and 
directions are given how to breed, train, 
feed and produce the best. On the larg- 
est farms gas tractors and motor vehi- 
eles of various kinds have partially su- 
perseded the horse for some purposes, 
but the noble quadruped is still the farm- 
er’s best friend in the great majority of 
cases. 

The section devoted to the important 
subject of cattle-raising describes the dif- 
ferent breeds of cattle raised in North 
America, as well as the European breeds 
that are freely imported for the improve- 
ment of American herds. The character- 
istics of each of these breeds and the 
points in which they excel are all clearly 
shown, as well as the best methods of 
feeding and care. 

Sheep are used in many parts of the 


county to aid in clearing land for eulti- 


vation, after the timber is cut off, while 
sheep-raising for the wool and for food 
is an important industry, occupying 
many thousands of acres in the western 
states. The methods of breeding and 
management of sheep. with illustrations 
and deseriptions of the various breeds 
and much miscellaneous information re- 
garding them, will be found in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Hogs are so useful and profitable an 
adjunct of the farm or market garden 
that few tillers of the soil fail to estab- 
lish a hog pen or hog pasture. The infor- 
mation given in the section on swine in- 
eludes a full description of the breeds 
that can be most profitably raised, as 
well as how to raise them. 

Considerable space is devoted to the 
raising of poultry because of the general 
publie interest in the subject. As a busi- 
ness it is one of the most generally profit- 
able in the United States and in the ag- 
eregate it is one of the most important. 
It requires but little capital and little 
land to start in this business, but the 
novice should equip himself in advance 
with the practical information to be 
found in the pages that follow, which 
deal with the raising of chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and squabs. There is also 
plenty of good advice for those who con- 
template going back to the land with the 
idea of making a livelihood and winning 
independence with the willing assistance 


of the American hen. 
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HORSES: pifFERENT BREEDS IN THE UNITED 


American Running-Horse- 


The American Running 
Horse, a fine descendant of 
the English Thoroughbred, 
dates back nearly 200 years. 


| The Ass comes from the 
East and dates back. to a 
very early period in) ) the 
‘world’s history. 
iT 


} Mustang Pony. 


The Mustang is 4 native of 
the Southwestern Wilds of 


North America. 


Shetland Pony. 


The Shetiand grows in a 
Wild state on the Shetland 
Islands, where it is caught and 
exported. 


English Thoroughbred. 


The English Thoroughbred is 
undoubtedly of Arabian origin, 
but has been improved by. 
crossing with other breeds. 


hn 1 


The Mule is a hybrid off- 
spring of the «ass and horse, 
and combines good traits of 
both. 


Cleveland Bay Horse. 


The Cleveland Bay is a mix- 
ture of English -draft horse 
and varied stocks imported 
from Europe. 


Morgan Horse. 


The Morgan, it is claimed, 
comes from a horse formerly 
owned by Justin Morgan, of 
Randolph, Vt. 


Aravian Horse. 


The Arabian is known to 
bave existed before the Chris- 


tian era. Origin uncertain. 
Some claim Egypt, others 
Arabia. 


Percheron Horse. 


The Percheron, a_ valuable 
draft horse, originated in’ La 
Perche, a former section of 
France, near Normandy. 


E23 


Hambletonian Horse. 


The Hamiltonian, originated 
in Orange Co., N.Y. Stallion, 
owned by Mr. Rysdyk, lived 
27 years: had 1,324 colts. 


Clydesdale Horse, 


The Clydesdale, celebrated 
pas a draft horse, originated im 
the valley of the River Clyde, 
Seotland. 
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DIFFERENT 
BREEDS 


HORSES 


DESCRIPTION OF 
VARIOUS KINDS 


How to Breed, Train, Feed and Produce the Best 


The nativity of the horse has been ascribed to Central Africa, whence he was introduced into Egypt and 


thence through Persia into Greece, 


Western Europe and to Great Britain. 


Origin of the Mustang 


In 1535 a few horses were imported into South 
America and from these have come the immense 
herds that have spread over the southern part of 
our continent. 

Thence they came north, passed the Isthmus of 
Panama into Mexico and scattered northward into 
California and along the Pacific Coast, their scanty 
food and wild life resulting in a distinct breed 
known as Mustang, weighing from 450 to 500 pounds. 
They reach maturity at the age of three years and 
are quite extensively used in Mexico and Texas. 


The American Running Horse 


The American Running Horse is a descendant 
from the English thoroughbred. The existence of this 
species of turf heroes dates back over 200 years, and 
when crossed with any other good breed improves it 
for speed and road service. 


The Mule 


The mule is the hybrid offspring of the ass and 
horse and combines many of the better traits of 
both. The union of the male ass and the mare pro- 
duces the most serviceable and valuable mule, which 
often is superior in intelligence to both of his pro- 
genitors. His weight is about 1,000 pounds; his 
height, 15 hands; his constitution, hardy in the ex- 
treme; his disposition, docile; his head is large, as 
are his ears. His coarse hair is mostly dark. His 
average value is from $15 to $250. 


The Ass 


The Ass dates back to a very early period in the 
world’s history, and is among the first of the do- 
mestic animals mentioned in the Scriptures. 

In the East, where he originated, he is used under 
the saddle or for carrying burdens. His average 
weight is from 500 to 600 pounds. 

With a large and clumsy head, he combines enor- 
mous ears, small eyes, a long back, short legs, hard, 
serviceable hoofs, and coarse hair. 

The “burro,” common in Texas, Central America, 
and at pleasure resorts for children’s use, is a 
smaller animal of the same species, with similar 
characteristics and usefulness, 


The Cleveland Bay Horse 


The Cleveland Bay, lighter in weight than the 
heavy draft horse, has plenty of carriage and action 
for the road, making a fine, stylish carriage horse. 

The Cleveland Bay is a mixture of English draft 
horse and various breeds imported from Europe. 


| 


The Percheron Horse 


The Percheron is one of the most useful animals 
for heavy hauling and general work. 

The Percheron-Norman has an average weight of 
about 1,650 pounds, is 16% hands high, has a hardy 
constitution, small head and ears, heavy quarters, 
large bones, medium neck and shoulders, wide chest, 
a short back, medium legs, fine hair, broad hoofs, 
grayish color, fine action, and a kind disposition. 


The Morgan Horse 


The celebrated ‘‘Morgan Horse,’’ foaled in 1793, 
was probably a grandson of imported Wildair, out of 
a Canada mare. His progeny are stout and endur- 
ing, with good action, great hardiness of constitution 
and some of them distinguished_as fast trotters, 

“Columbus,’’ ‘‘Grand Bashaw,”’ ‘‘Andrew Jackson” 
and the Morse horses have all founded families of 
trotters, 


Hambletonian Horse 


The Hambletonian is the name of a breed of 
horses originating in Orange county, New York, in 
1849. From the Hambletonian stallion came several 
distinguished horses. Among them were Dexter, 
Bruno, Goldsmith Maid, Belmont and others widely 
known at that time as standing high in the first 
rank of fast trotters.. 

The average Hambletonian weighs about 1,100 
pounds, stands 15% hands high; matures at 5 years; 
nas a hardy constitution; has fine hair of a bay color, 
and is one of the highest-priced horses in the 
market. 


The Shetland Pony 


Shetland Ponies are bred, captured wild and ex- 
ported from a region covering 450 square miles, com- 
prising about 100 islands lying north of Scotland, 
known as the Shetland Islands. All horses there are 
diminutive in size; even people are small in stature, 
active and hardy. 


The Arabian Horse 


The Arabian is known to have existed sometime 
before the Christian era. His origin is uncertain, 
some attributing it to Egypt, others to Arabia. 

His form is compact and muscular, with graceful 
outlines. His coat is smooth, his size is medium, 
his height averaging about 14% hands, his motions 
are agile, his speed, per mile, ranging from three to 
four minutes. He is considered better for riding or 
driving than for heavy work. In India his value 
formerly ranged from $750 to $1,000. 


The Clydesdale Horse 


The Clydesdale, or Scotch, are a larger and showier 
horse than the heavy French breeds; have strong 
constitution, are docile, easily kept, and liable to 
take on fat. All colors, generally have white feet. 
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HOW GET THE BEST HORSES 


HOW BREED AND TRAIN THEM 


It is difficult to determine what the future of the 
horse is to be. Contrary to expectations, the price 
of horses has continued to advance, notwithstanding 
the automobile has come in great numbers. Today 
horses command higher prices than for twenty years. 

The principal effect of the auto, thus far, on the 
horse, has been to relieve the ‘animal of long and 
heavy traffic. 

In the meantime, the horse is here to be.taken 
care of and utilized for his commercial value. 


How Get the Best Horses 


If the horse is to be kept as a matter of profit 
it should be developed physically and intellectually 
as much as possible. This includes breeding, feed- 
ing, and training of the animal. 


How to Breed 


Like begets like in breeding horses. The stallion 
kept for service should possess the qualities which it 
is desired should be transmitted to his progeny. 

Both dam and sire should have all the good quali- 
ties desired in the colt. 

Particularly should it be understood that the colt 
will inherit the breed and no stallion should be kept 
for breeding purposes unless he can show a long 
line of desirable ancestry. The accidentally superior 
mongrels do not reproduce their superior qualities, 
but transmit back to an inferior ancestry. 

But aside from pedigree, various conditions may 
affect disposition, health, endurance, style, and am- 
bition of the immediate parents. 

The stallion should not have his temper spoiled 
by dark stable loneliness, from being shut in a 
close box stall away from sight of other horses. He 
should not be exhausted by overwork, nor be sub- 
jected to annoyance whereby he cultivates ill temper. 
On the contrary, he should have some regular exer- 
cise in riding or double harness driving and should 
be so situated that he can see and have the company 
of other horses. 

Particular attention should be kindly given to the 
mare as she nears foaling time. She should not have 
to endure overwork at that period nor should she 
hear any harsh words, and her large, roomy box;stall 
should be thickly laid with soft straw. 


Weaning and Training 


At the age of four or five months the colt should 
be gently handled. At the age of five or seven 
months, having been petted, caressed, and taught to 
eat and drink; it has also been taught to be led 
by the halter or foretop. 

At this period the colt may be weaned and edu- 
cated to the having of its feet handled; may learn 
to be harnessed; may be hitched to some light 
vehiclé and taught to draw light loads. 


Importance of Being Gentle 


In all the treatment of .breaking and training the 
colt no loud or harsh words should be used. Only 
gentle voice and patience are necessary. 

If the colt shies at anything, allow him to come 
to it, smell and examine it until satisfied that it 
will do him no harm; thus, in a short time, the colt 
may be broken to driving and trained to the saddle. 


To Break the Wild Horse 


To bring a wild or vicious horse that has never had 
any training under subjection, it is only necessary 
to use a straight bit, two leg-straps, and a surcingle. 
The left leg is buckled up with strap No. 1 and the 
noose of No. 2 slipped around the off fetlock and the 
ours end passed through the surcingle under the 

elly. 

The horse, indignant at being so hampered, hops 
for a time on three legs around his stall, which 


THE FUTURE OF THE HORSE 


should be thickly laid with tanbark or straw. When 
he finally stops, a draw on strap No. 2 brings him 
down upon his knees. Nothing else is attempted 
until the horse has completely exhausted his ener- 
gies. Soon a profusé perspiration breaks out all 
over the animal; he drops upon his side, and, after 
becoming quiet, the operator gently strokes the tired 
animal’s head, and when all the muscles are relaxed, 
removes the strap, and the horse is so mastered and 
broken as to be ridden or driven as the operator 
desires from that time forward. 


Training, Feeding and Care 


The weanling should not be turned back to the 
pasture. It should have from two to four quarts of 
bruised oats and all the hay it can eat. The 
yearling may have more. 

It is not wise to feed the colt so much as to 
cause it to be very fat. Much injury may result 
from feeding too much. It is better to feed lightly 
and often. Many diseases result from bad food or 
good food badly administered. 

Regularity in feeding and watering is very essen- 
tial. Added to that should be variety. Corn, oats, 
and hay may be alternated. 

Never feed new hay, corn, or oats where old can 
be obtained. All hay should be cut and it is best 
to mix with ground corn and oats and moisten 
with hot water. The moisture prevents the dust 
from entering the lungs. A horse heavily worked 
when stuffed full of loose, dry hay is liable to have 
the heaves. When hard at work increase the ground 
grain feed but not the hay. 


A Good Feed 


An excellent feed is made by mixing coarse meal, 
ground and bruised oats, and bran in the proportion 
of one-half bushel of the latter to a bushel each of 
the meal and oats, adding a handful of salt and 
mixing with water—hot is best—when fed. 

A warm mash is a great invigorator to a horse 
tired out with a long, hard day’s work. A handful 
of salt and clean wood ashes mixed makes a good 
appetizer and preventative of disease. Carrots, tur- 
nips, or mangelwurzel beets, cooked or chopped fine, 
make a good, occasional addition to the diet and tend 
to correct costiveness. 


Temperate Use of Water 


Water moderately three times a day. In hot 
weather, oftener, using a clean pail, as horses often 
are very particular about the apparent cleanliness 
of an article they drink from, 


Importance of Stable Cleanliness 


Next to proper feeding in the barn is cleanliness. 
The horse should be removed from his stall on the 
arrival of the groom in the morning, taken into the 
open, fresh air, and there have his skin thoroughly 
scratched with a curry comb. Following next in 
order, a small brush broom should sweep out the 
dust loosened by the comb. This will be succeeded 
by a card with wire teeth or comb with wooden 
teeth, which will comb and carefully separate all 
hairs in mane and tail. The finishing touch will 
now be put on by a large, woolen cloth, which rubbed 
all over the animal will make hair shine and give 
it a varnished appearance, 


Cleanliness in the Stable 


Before returning the horse to the stable its stall 
should pe thoroughly cleaned, made dry and no 
odor left. 

To compel a horse to stand in a stable in a bed 
of manure, breathing the pungent odor arising from 
lack of cleanliness, is a cruelty which will result 
in injury to the animal. 
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The General Care and Cost of Keeping Horses 


A Space for Rolling 


A large, roomy space, with sanded dirt floor, should 
be assigned to the horse in which to roll. This may 
be in the barn or in a nearby yard outside. Improve- 
ment in health results from the horse rolling. Ex- 
amine the horse’s feet to see that no mud or gravel 
is allowed to accumulate there. Wash feet and 
legs occasionally and wipe dry. The horse should 
never be compelled to stand in a wet stall or in a 
mud-puddle by the roadside, 


Do Not Blanket in Stable 


Except in exceedingly cold weather, in which 
there is a good deal of wind in the stable, the 
horse should not be blanketed in the barn, but care 
should be used in protecting the animal from severe 
wind or storms on the outside of the stable. 

It is particularly bad to drive the horse into a 
perspiration, then hitch and leave the animal to 
endure a cold wind without thick blanket protection 
at such time. 

It is well to be provided with waterproof covering 
in case of storms. Blankets should be well sup- 
plied with buckles and straps to shut out wind, wet 
and snow. 


The Stable Floor 


The stable floor, preferably made of plank, should 
be well covered with tanbark, sawdust, shavings, or 
fine straw. Colts should have abundance of straw to 
lie on, should be also curried and cleaned, becoming 
thus accustomed to being handled. 


Cost of Keeping Horses and 
Automobiles 


As horses are yet before us to be fed and cared 
for, and as the mechanical horse is crowding into 
the barn and onto the premises, it is a live question 
as to the expense of maintaining the horse in com- 
parison with the automobile. 


Cost of Keeping the Horse 


The average active period of horse usefulness is 
from five up to twenty years, depending upon the 
eare which is given to the animal. Much can be 
said about the horse which needs to be said to those 
who are going into the business of rearing horses. 


Information at the Livery Stable 


For facts concerning the expense of keeping the 
horse, the reader will go to the livery stable, where 
they know the exact ration which the horse should 
be fed. There, also, will be learned about age, em- 
ployment, and weight of the animal, the amount 
and kind of food required, how often administered, 
cose of shoeing, medical attendance, earning capacity, 
etc. 


Necessary Veterinary Knowledge 


Investigation concerning keeping the horse will 
lead to the conclusion that the horseman should 
obtain a complete volume on veterinary management 
to do justice to the subject of caring for domestic 
animals. We close this chapter on the horse with 
brief attention to cruelties liable to be practiced on 
the horse, 


THE VARIOUS POINTS OF THE HORSE 


Names and location_of points used in referring to the external 


éonformation of the horse. 


1, muzzle; 2, face; 8, forehead; 4, poll; 5, 


crest; 6, cheek; 7, lower jaw; 8, throat; 9, neck; 10, withers; 11, point of 
shoulder; 12, breast; 13, elbow; 14, forearm; 15, knee; 16, cannon or shank; 


17, fetlock; 18 


pastern; 19, coronet; 20, foot; 21, girth; 22, belly; 23, flank; 


24, back; 25, loin; 26, haunch or hip; 27, croup; 28, dock; 29, thigh or 
quarter; 30, lower thigh or gaskin; 31, hock; 82, heel. (Mumford.) 
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CRUEL TREATMENT OF HORSES 


Kindness Pays a Dividend in Increased Service and Value. 


It is a strange fact that many people think that the ownership of 
a horse or cow or other animal carries with it the right to abuse one’s 
property. Only a few years ago a man felt he had the right to beat his 
horse—to death if he wished—with the same liberty as he mowed or 
left uncut his own weeds. But the spirit of co-operation has prompted 
farmers to demand laws compelling everyone to keep down noxious 
weeds; it is realized that this is not a matter for private preference or 
personal convenience, but a question of general welfare. But since one 
farmer does not suffer when another overworks his own horse or 
starves it or clubs it, and one liveryman does not lose when his rival 
allows patrons to abuse his teams, so for a long time the public interest 
in the welfare of private livestock was not considered. 

Then came the S. P. C. A., the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and it was not long before laws and ordinances were 
drafted to prevent mistreatment. As a result, we see little of the beat- 
ing and starving of defenseless horses that was common even fifteen 
or twenty years ago. But the change has not been entirely due to the 
activities of the Society. Horses are daily increasing in value, and 
the owners of livestock realize that it does not pay to take any chance 
of injuring valuable property. A man doesn’t take a sledge hammer 
to a twenty-one jewel, solid gold watch just because it won’t run. 
People have been learning how to take care of animals. Aside from 
the fact that they often make the best of friends, they represent the 
investment of so much capital, an investment which ought to pay as 
large a dividend as possible. Ill treatment reduces the dividend. The 
most practical kind of experience tells that kindness will get more work 
from a horse than will the use of the whip. And any child knows that 
a horse gets his strength from the food he eats, and a starved horse 
cannot give effective service any more than can a stove without fuel. 
It’s like trying to run a gasoline engine on water—it can’t be done. 

When a man underfeeds his stock we eall him selfish, stingy. He 
isn’t. He’s merely showing poor business judgment and is cheating 
himself. The horse shows a profit on the food he eats. The less food 
he gets, the less work he is able to do, and the less profit he pays. 

Farmers are being educated every day in the business of agricul- 
ture, and they are learning to take care of their stock; so there is much 


Cruel Treatment of Horses—Continued 


less abuse of dumb animals. Bad temper rather than bad judgment ° 


is coming to be the only cause of cruelty. 

The owner of a horse realizes that the animal repays in increased 
value and increased work all the time and care and money that is 
invested in him. In the summer he must be protected from flies, from 
overwork or over-driving in the extreme heat; in the winter he must 
be blanketed against inclement weather, not for any sentimental reason, 
but because a horse is ‘‘animated money.’’ 

The only abuses practiced to-day by intelligent owners are inspired 
by ‘‘style.’’ Over-checking is the commonest form. To some tastes a 
driving horse may present a fine appearance if the head be pulled high 
and back, and the consequent restless tossing of the head may give a 
spirited appearance, but the custom is a silly one after all. Over-check- 
ing pulls the horse’s head into a strained, unnatural position which is 
far from beautiful. There is nothing more attractive than the dignified 
arch of a spirited horse’s neck, nor the proud way in which he carries 
his head. The man who over-checks his carriage horse thinks he is help- 
ing it to keep to this graceful position—which is just what he is not. A 
single glance in comparison ought to be enough to convince anyone. 

Moreover, pulling the head back in this unnatural way takes away 
much of the steed’s pulling power; try it on yourself and see how it 
works. 

If a horse does not naturally hold his head high it is because he is 
underfed, overworked, or in bad health. The assistance of the veter- 
inary is needed and not that of the check rein. 

Docking the horse’s tail needs-little comment. The operation 
required for a real dock is painful, and, in any ease, the shortening of 
this natural protection against flies is an unnecessary sacrifice to a 
mistaken idea of good looks. The fly-net does away with the annoy- 
ance to the horse, but it does not remove the lack of symmetry. Cer- 
tainly a long silky tail is much more graceful than a stub, no matter 
how ‘‘natty’’ it may look. 

Many drivers are too careless of the horse’s welfare to see the 
needless cruelty of the tight nosebag. There is no economy in this, 
even if the extra large nosehag spills a few oat grains. Less food, 
eaten in comfort, will do more good than a generous feed which causes 
the horse to gasp and choke. 
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Devon Cow. 


superior: quality. 


Model'Horned Cow. 


The Model Horned Cow 
stands high among dairymen 
us a good breeder and as a 
continuous and large milk pro- 
ducer. 


Jersey Cow. 


_ The Jersey, coming from 
Jersey, England, a small-sized 
animal, stands pre-eminent 
for richness: of milk and the 
hutter which it produces. 


Texan Steer. 


The Texas Steer descends 
from cattle imported into Mex- 
ico from Spain in the 16th 
Century. A prolific inferior 
breed: on Southwestern plains, 


The Devon comes from De- 
vonshire, England. Its value 
rests, less upon quantity of 
milk it yields than upon its 


CATTLE 


DY BEST FOR MILK 


AND BUTTER 
Records of the Best Milk and Butter Production 


DIFFERENT 
BREEDS 


Cattle and their uses are mentioned in the oldest books of the Bible. 
It is probable that the domestic ox is a native of Europe, Asia and possibly 
of Africa. 

There are many breeds of cattle in England and in the United States. 
Each has its admirers. We mention here twelve of the well known and 
popular breeds. 


Devon Cattle 


The Devon is one of the original breeds of English cattle. They are 
red in color, symmetrical in form, and distinguished for beauty. They are 
superior milkers, have a fine flesh, make excellent oxen, and are recom- 
mended to farmers as an all around breed highly valued for milk, beef, 
and for work, as oxen, on the farm. 


The Model Horned Cattle 


The Model Horned Milk Cow is not supposed to belong to any special 
breed, but illustrates in her make-up and appearance, a mixture of good 
blood and excellent traits. One, described as half Short-horn and half 
Devon, gave milk twelve years in succession and bred many calves. 


Jersey Cattle 


The Jersey Cow. This prime animal, for dairy purposes, was first 
reared in Normandy, in France, but was carried to the islands of Alderney 
and Guernsey, in the British Channel, and there reached its present position, 
as a distinct and valuable breed. Its popularity may be judged by the 
fact that more than 4,000 head are annually exported from the islands to 
this and other countries. 3 

In appearance and in those traits which make up a genuine and at- 
tractive dairy cow, the Jersey is rather below the medium size, yet pleasing 
and satisfactory. No excellence is claimed for it beyond the richness of 
its milk, and the butter which it produces; but in these it stands pre- 
eminent, and as a household pet is not surpassed for gentleness. 


Texan Cattle 


The Texan Steer is a descendant of cattle imported into Mexico from 
Spain in the 16th century. It is prolific and numerous, and is kept in 
enormous herds on the plains where it is caught and shipped. 

As a whole it is an inferior breed of cattle, raw boned and shambling 
in appearance, with long and slender horn curving backward over the head 
which is of medium size. 


Holstein Cattle 


The Holsteins. This breed, introduced into this country from Holland, 
has been a favorite in the dairies of that country for hundreds of years. 

They are large in size, black and white in color, and are great milkers 
in quantity and quality. 

Originally this breed was white in color. About the year 200 B. C., a 
tribe of people, called the Batavians, brought into Germany a breed of 
black cattle and settled along the Rhine. The combination of these two 
breeds produced the black and white breed of Europe. 

These cattle were imported into this country, about the year 1625, by 
the early Dutch settlers. The first cow, supposed to be a pure blood of 
this breed, was imported into the United States in 1852. This breed is 
noted for marvelous milk production, powerful digestion and perfect 
assimilation of food. P < 

There are numerous records of cows of this breed producing 20,000 
pounds of milk a year; and instances have been recorded where a cow of 
this breed has produced, in one year, as much as 30,000 pounds of milk. 
They are large in size and, next to the Jerseys, the Holsteins are greatest 
in numbers in the United States. 


Ayrshire Cattle 


The Ayrshire, though coming from Scotland, its origin is not certainly 
known. It is a superior animal of strong constitution, highly prized for 
the excellence and amount of its milk. It excels, also, as a yielder of good 
butter. 
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Wedge-Shaped Dairy Breeds and Rectangular Beef Cattle 


Holstein Cow. 


The Holstein, a native -of 
Holland, is. highly esteemed 
for dairy uses and for market 
purposes. Large in frame but 
compact in structure. 


Ayrshire Cow, 


Tho Ayrshire, a native of 
Scotland, is highly prized for 
amount of milk and as a yiel- 
der of good butter. 


Holderness Cow. 


The Holderness comes from, 
Yorkshire, England. Belongs, 
to the Short-Horn family and’ 
is classed among the best of 
dairy cows. 


Model Polled Cow. 


The Model Polled, a horn: 
less cow, descends from Nor- 
folk and Suffolk counties, Eng- 
Yaid. Does not fat easily but 
exeels in rich milk. 


Holderness Cattle 


The Holderness Cow, which is classed among the best of dairy cows, 
came to us from Yorkshire, England, where it has existed for a long ~ 
period. It was imported into this country about 1818 or sooner. 

It belongs to the Short-horn family, is of medium size, color varying 
from deep red, with white line, back and belly, to a chocolate and black 
body and black legs. 

The breeding-in-and-in system, resorted to in the propagation of this 
animal, has resulted in an excellent and vigorous progeny. ; 


Model Polled Cattle 


The Model Polled Cow has been a favorite among citizens of New 
Jersey, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, on Long Island, N. Y., and in other 
parts of the United States. 


Guernsey Cattle 


The Guernseys, like the Jerseys, are a channel island breed, having 
originated on an island in the English Channel. 

Both the Jerseys and Guernseys have been developed as dairy cattle. 
The Guernsey is larger than the Jersey, is coarser in bone and carries 
more flesh. 

Next to the Jersey, the Guernsey produces the richest milk. 
tity the Guernsey yield often exceeds that of the Jersey. 

Years ago the Jerseys and Guernseys were classed together and were 
known by the general name, Alderney. But later they have been recognized 
as separate breeds. 

The Guernsey is an ideal family cow, color light yellow, reddish or 
fawn, a light feeder, but rich in milk production. The “Dolly Bloom,” a 
Guernsey, cow, has a record of having produced in one year 17,297 pounds 
of milk. 


In quan- 


Hereford Cattle 


‘ 

The Hereford takes its name from its native district Herefordshire, 
England, where it has flourished for the last one hundred years. As a 
milker it does not excel, but in the market shop it is good beef. 

Larger than the Devons, and easily fattened, it is greatly esteemed, 
either unmixed or for crossing with inferior stock, 


Galloway Cattle 


The Galloway. 
of cultivation. 

Though not a prolific milker its milk is rich in quality and yields a 
large proportion of butter. In colors, black and brown, it originated in 
Southwestern Scotland. 


This animal is noted for a hornless head, the result 


Short-horn Cattle 


Short-horn Heifer. 
in the United States. 

It is very large in size, weighing from 750 to 2,200 pounds, is princi- 
pally raised for beef, which is of excellent flavor; fattens easily. 

As a milk cow it yields from six to eight gallons a day, and from 
12 to 18 pounds of butter weekly. 

The principal distinguishing mark is its short horns, which curve 
forward and slightly downward from the upper level of the head. 


This is one of the most admired breeds of cattle 


The Latest Milk and Butter Production 


By Champion (Guernsey) Cow 
KIND OF FOOD GIVEN THE COW, AMOUNT OF FOOD, HOW FED, Etc. 


Galloway Cow. 


The Galloway, originated 


Short-Horn Heifer. 


The Short-Horn Heifer, one 


in Southwestern Scotland of the most admired breeds. The Hereford, from Here- 
Horntess animal, milk rich in comes from England, is ex- fordshire, England, is valued 
quality snd yields a large pro- cellent for beef and is @ highly for market purposes, 


portion of butter. 


A few years ago a record of more than a thousand 
pounds of butterfat in 865 days was thought to be 
impossible, but a record of 1,059.59 pounds of butterfat 
produced in a year won the championship, for the 
Guernsey, May Rilma, a seven-year-old cow, which, 
in an Official test finished in April, 1914, exceeded by 
20 ounces the record of the Holstein, Banostine Belle 
DeKol. The Jersey record of just 14 ounces less than 
1,000 pounds is held by Sophie 19th. 

It is interesting to note that the record-breaking 
Guernsey, as well as her sire and dam, are American- 
bred cattle. 

A few other facts with regard to this Pennsyl- 
vania-bred cow and her treatment during the test. 
Her weight is near the 1,3800-pound mark; she 
gained flesh during the trial. 

Rations during the test: She was given practically 
the same ration during every month of her high 
production. She received eighteen pounds of the 
following grain mixture daily: 


250 pounds of bran 50 pounds of hominy feed 
100 pounds of gluten feed 50 pounds of oil meal 
50 pounds of cottonseed meal. 


In addition to this she had three pounds of mo- 
lasses and three pounds of dried beet pulp daily. 
The ration was divided into three feeds. For rough- 
age she had all the alfalfa, clover hay, and corn 
silage that she cared to eat. The usual consumption 
of silage was thirty pounds a day. To make up for 
the rather small amount of silage she got away with 
a daily allowance of sixteen pounds of carrots. 

This Guernsey was fastidious. She ate only those 
feeds that particularly pleased her—which helps to 
account for the good results. She refused to eat 
home-grown alfalfa, preferring the clover hay and 
Iowa alfalfa. 

Another feed that she would not nave on her 
menu was beets, carrots suiting her much better. 
When silage was put in the feed-box she picked out 
the tenderest parts and left the rest. She drank, 
it is estimated, about twelve twelve-quart pailfuls 
every twenty-four hours (about 300 pounds) of water. 


Sterilized milk or cream, prop- 
erly speaking, is that in which all 


large butter producer. 


fats easily and is of good size. 


The herdsman who milked the cow lived in a little 
cell right alongside the big box-stall, alert to the 
slightest change. By the use of a small stove and 
window ventilators he kept the temperature nearly 
uniform—from sixty to sixty-five degrees. Every 
day from April seventh to April seventh he milked 
the cow at four in the morning, at noon, and at 
eight o’clock at night. 

Perhaps with similar care and considerate treat- 
ment, the yield of the average cow would be brought 
up to something over half of this champion’s record. 

May Rilma was sold at Edward B. Cassett’s sale of 


blooded Guernseys, at Devon, Pa., Aug. 28, 1914, to 
John P. Crozer of Upland, Pa., for $5,010. 
’ 
The World’s Record 
June, 1914. 
Guernsey, May Rilma: Pounds 
Milk gpnoduced inn sob) Gays cicciewatee oe 19,639.50 
Butterfat produced in 365 days.. Beale 1,059.59 
Butter (85 per cent fat) produced ‘in 365 
LAYS F Vays hel stslaiersiey & ater eke Satie hates eboretateh arenes 1,364.00 
Milk produced in Dest month tose cas ewes 1,839.90 
Butterfat produced in best month.......... 103.03 


ENV ORDEO CES bo lscetmetesrecneiit oashers Pei oc 5.4 per cent fat 
Highest test, one milking 6.9 per cent fat 


Other Records 


; Pounds. 
Previous 365-day butterfat record—Banos- 

tine Belle) Del KolGEolstein) in, 4.4 4a0cen. 1,058.34 
Previous Guernsey butterfat record—Daisy 

PP area ss ote apes ta ss ic oe foto sue eon heveatneiole scieia Sewer 957.38 
The ada 

EOC Sree ovoyeiet crave tatoo aterevocich stale mete maken mearciene 999.14 
The Ayrshire yearly butterfat record—Au- 

chenbrain Brown Kate, 4th. ata 917.60 
Present World’s butterfat record for seven 

days—K. P. Pontiac Lass (Holstein). 35.32 


Present World’s record for milk production 
in 365 days—Creamelle Vale (Holstein)., 29,59 
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Tuberculin is a liquid in which 


the germs of tuberculosis have 
the germs have been destroyed been grown but from which all 
(usually by repeated heating to live germs of the disease have 
212° F.—boiling point), but in been carefully removed. It is ad- 
dairy practice the term is applied ministered by hypodermic injec- 
to milk or cream which has been tion as a test for tuberculosis in 
heated once to a temperature of aes a rise of temperature 
about 212° F. after injection indicating the 
Butter.—An oily substance ob- presence of the disease. 
tained from cream or milk by 
churning. Agitation separates the Beddin 
fat or oily part of milk from the : stock ee CMT ee eapeaee 
i d curdy part, called butter- G@uernaey Cow 
thin an ael both to keep the animal clean and 
ne og word ee originally to save valuable fertilizing in- 
rom e reek ‘“‘bous,’’ ox, cow, Seas . 
and “‘tyros,’”’ cheese. The Guernsey, from ae et Petes ares Sa eae 
Wide ration is one in which the land of Guerasey, England shavings make more valuable bed- 
ratio of protein to other constit- like the Jersey, is noted for 


its 
butter. 


uents is wide, i. 
poor in protein. 


e., comparatively 


rich milk and excellent 


ding than straw, since they absorb 
water better and there is apt to 
be less waste of liquid manure. 


ee 


Names of Points Describing Cattle 


Sa 
envi Ih Migs: rie i ¥ 

Names and location of points of external conformation of beef cattle. 1, muzzle; 2, face; 3, forehead; 
‘4, poll; 5, crest; 6, throat; 7, dewlap; 8, brisket; 9, neck; 10, crops; 11, back; 12, loin; 13, rump; 14, thigh; 
15, flank; 16, fore ribs; 17, fore flank; 18, setting on of tail; 19, twist; 20, breast; 21, hip; 22, hock. (Mumford.) 
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‘Points and measurements to be observed in judging -beef cattle, 


1, Mouth.. 

2. Lips. 

3. Nostrils—air passages. 

4. Muzzle—bare. 

5. ‘Face—from muzzle to poll. 

6. Forehead—from eyes to 
poll. 

7. Eye. 

8. Cheek—side of head below 
eye. 

9. Jaw. 

10. Throat. 

11. Brains. 

12. Ear. 

13. Poll—top of head. 

14. “Horns. 


NAMES OF POINTS. 


15. Neck. ; 
16. Neck—lateral view. 
17. Breast or bosom—front of 
chest. 
Fore flank—rear of arm. 
Dewlap—loose skin under- 
neath the throat. 
20. Brisket—point of chest. 
21. Withers—top of shoulders. 
22. Shoulder point. 
23. Neck or collar—depression 
in front. 
24. Elbow. 
25. Chest—cavity inclosing vi- 
tal organs. 


18. 
19. 


. Arm—portion of leg be- 


tween shoulder and knee. 


. Knee. 
. Cannon or shank—bone be- 


tween knee and ankle in 
fore or hind leg. 


. Hoof. 
. Spinal column—backbone. 
. Barrel or coupling—middle 


piece. 


. Loin—muscle covering the 


short ribs. 


. Hooks or hips. 
. Crops—depression behind 


shoulder. 


Points in Judging Dairy Cattle 


TO ALL PEOPLE DEALING EXTENSIVELY IN CATTLE 


To Know the Points Is Very Important 


Points and measurements to be observed in judging dairy cattle. 


%. Girth at heart. 

&%, Girth at flank. 

37. Fore ribs. 

38. Chine—between withers 
and loin. 

39. -False or floating ribs. 

40. Belly- 

4l. Milk veins—branched and 
tortuous ductsrunningfor- 
ward beneath the barrel. 

42. Orifices through which the 
milk veins enter the ab- 
domiual walls. 


A, ‘Width of forehead. 

B. Length of neck. 

C. Width of breast. 

D. Length from pin bones to 
shoulder point.. 


S 
& >. 
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WAMES OF POINTS—continued. 


43. Mid ribs. 

44, Abdominal depth, indicat- 
ing digestion and consti- 
tution. 

45. Tail head. 

46. Pin bones. 

47. Buttocks. 

48, Escutcheon—covered with 
fine hair. 

49,'Twist—where hair turns 
on thigh.. 

50. Gaskin or lower thigh. 


ANIMAL MEASUREMENTS, 


E. Height at withers and 
hooks. 

F. Girth at gore, flank, and 
navel. 
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51. Brush. 

52. Thigh. 

53. Stifle. 

54. Flank. 

55. Udder. 

56. Teats. | 

67. Hock. 

58. Navel or umbilicus. 

59. Dish. 

60. Pelvic arch or sacrum--the 
arch bone between the 
loin and crupper. 

G. Length of barrel depres- 
sion. 

H. Width of hooks. 

K. Length of hind quarters, 

L. Circumference of udder. 


General Outline Description of Cow | 


NAMES OF THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF THE BULL 


14! 16 “S77; 18 
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; ~ —Names of points. 
. Forehead and face. 9. Shoulders. 17. Hooks. 25. Flanks. 


1 

2. Muzzle. 10. Chest. 18. Numps. 26. Legs and bone. 
3. Nostrils. 11. Brisket. 19. Hindquarters. 27. Hocks. 

4, Eyes. 12. Fore ribs. 20. Thighs. 28. Forearms. 

5. Ears. 13. Back ribs. 21. Twist. 29. Neck vein. 

6. Poll. 14. Crops. 22. Base of tail. 30. Bush of tail. 
7. Jaws. 15. Loins. 23. Cod purse. 31. Heart girth. 

8 


. Throat, 16. Back. 24. Underline. 32. Pin bones. 


_Names and location of points in external conformation of the cow, 


1, muzzle; 2, face; 3, forehead; 4, poll; 6, tower Jaw; 6, chéek: 7, neck; 
8, back; 8, loin; 10, hip or hook; 11, rump; 12, pelvic arch; 13, Switch? 


ly; 18, fore flank; 19, 


14, thigh; 15, flank; 16 udder; 17, barrel or be 
heart girth; 22, loin girth. (Mumford.) 


brisket; 20, dewlap;°21, 
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CRUELTIES INFLICTED UPON CATTLE 


Good Treatment Means Better Stock and More Milk and Butter. 


Because a cow does not appear in public quite as much as a horse, 
the abuses it has to endure have not received as much attention. For- 
tunately, of late years the government and the various agricultural 
colleges have been educating the farmer to see the business value of 
right treatment for stock. Cleanliness, protection from inclement 
weather, sufficient food and water, and kindly treatment have been 
demonstrated to have a direct bearing on the commercial value and 
productivity of stock. 

In the case of milch-cows it goes without saying that the amount 
of milk, as well as its richness, is directly proportionate to the attention 
given to the animal. Every farmer realizes that his herd must be given 
milk-producing food of the right quality and quantity. He knows that 
the animal must be kept clean in order that it may be healthy and the 
milk free from disease. He knows that extreme cold and exposure cut 
down the yield of milk at once, and—if he is observing—he quickly 
realizes that mistreatment impairs both the quality and the quantity 
of the milking... 

Most of the ill-usage of cattle is due to carelessness or shiftless- 
ness. Nine times out of ten the prosperity of the farmer can be judged 
by the appearance of his cattle—and justly, for his herd may be made 
a big source of profit. Filthy barns, drafty and leaky, boggy barn- 
yards, tainted water supply, have no place on the up-to-date dairy farm. 
Good clean bedding, well kept mangers, right kind of ventilation, cou- 
pled with protection from the weather, mean increased milk of superior 
quality. The farmer’s pocketbook, as well as his heart, should prompt 
considerate treatment of his stock. 

Cattle raised for market are commonly subjected to cruelties while 
in transportation. Legislation has remedied many of the abuses prac- 
ticed in earlier days, and watering and feeding en route is compulsory 
at proper intervals. Overcrowding, especially where cattle are not 
dehorned, often results in injured stock, and always in loss of weight. 
The loss of weight on a long journey is almost unbelievable, and no 
stock raiser of good judgment increases this purposely by wanton 
cruelty. An animal less in the car at the beginning of the shipment is 
better than two or three less at delivery. The common custom of ship- 
ping calves by wagon, with feet bound together and heads hanging over 
the side is too inhuman to need more than mention. ‘‘How would you 
like it yourself?’’ ought to be the question every shipper asks himself. 
It would do away with much barbarity. 


LARGE SHEEP 
FOR MUTTON 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF SHEEP 


The sheep was doubtless the first animal domesti- 
eated by man. It is frequently alluded to in the 
Bible. Abraham and his descendants were shepherds. 

Wild sheep are found in the mountainous regions 
of various parts of the world. The Big Horn is 
found in the rocky regions of North America. 

The original wild sheep is said to be a native of 
Asia and from that country came to this, possibly, 
by way of ice across Behring strait. 

The wild sheep is clothed with short wool, having 
an outer covering of long hair. The effect of domes- 
tication has been the disappearance of the outer 
hair and an increase in the length of wool. 

~ Today the domesticated sheep are found wherever 
we find man. The various breeds are numerous and 


Success in Sheep Raising 


Having determined to go into sheep raising the 
immediate rule to adopt is to get the best of the 
breed selected. 

Much will depend on the ram. He should be a 
thoroughbred. Common sheep bred to him will be 
greatly improved in their progeny. He should 
be kept apart from the ewes, stabled at night and 
well fed with grain. The ewes should be admitted 


Feeding and Care of Sheep 


From the illustrations we have given and descrip- 
tion of the different breeds the farmer will deter- 
mine for himself whether sheep raising for wool or 
for mutton is the most profitable. 

If near a large city with the advantage of a close- 
by market he may find it most profitable to raise 
sheep and lambs for market. If located many miles 
from a market place, with a hilly, mountainous 
region favorable for pasturage, he may find it best 
to devote all his energies toward raising sheep 


Effect of Crossing Breeds 


The Farm and Home Cyclopedia, under the editor- 
ship of H. R. Allen, gives the following concerning 
sheep raising. ‘The following crosses upon common 
sheep have been recommended for several purposes 
indicated. A cross of Cotswold will increase the 
length and quality of the fleece and largely increase 
the weight of carcass over that of the common ewe. 

A cross of Southdown will greatly improve the 
quality of the mutton, increase the quantity, thicken 
the fleece somewhat, and give it some additional 
weight. 

A cross of the American Merino will materially 
increase the weight and quality of the fleece. The 
size of carcass will not be much increased, though 
improved in symmetry. 

The Ewe During Pregnancy.—During pregnancy 
the ewes should be well cared for, and those ex- 
pected to drop their lambs early in the spring 
closely watched. As the time approaches for par- 
turition the ewe should be separated from the flock 
and placed in comfortable quarters. Ewes_ should 
be well fed during their entire pregnancy, but not 
kept fat. They should also_have exercise. 

Protection of Ewe and Lamb.—The ewe should 
have a dry, warm place, where she and her newly- 
born lamb can be protected from wet and cold. A 
shed enclosed so as to shut off the wind will answer. 
If the weather is very cold protection should be 
something warmer. If the lambs come later in the 
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SHEEP 


FINE WOOL SHEEP 
FOR FINE CLOTHING 


the manufacture of wool into the different kinds of 
cloth and the changing of the cloth into various 
articles of wearing apparel are among the largest 
industries on earth. 

Sheep raising is one of the important departments 

of agriculture, claiming attention in all the moun- 
tainous regions of the United States. It is a very 
profitable feature of farming, sheep being valuable 
for food, while being sure to yield a valuable fleece 
necessary in the manufacture of clothing. 
r As one of the prime necessities wool is always 
in demand. To make sheep raising highly profitable 
it is only necessary to provide the flock with fair 
pasture, with shelter against inclement weather, pro- 
tection against wolves and sheep-killing dogs. 


to him singly and but once each. Carefully treated 
thus a ram will be able to serve fifty or sixty ewes 
in a season. 

Ewes should not be bred from until two years 
old. If spring lambs are being raised for early 
market the time for lambing must be arranged ac- 
cordingly. The period of gestation with sheep is 
five months. 


solely for wool. In that event, whether it shall be 
a fine or a coarse wool, he must determine by mar- 
ket conditions, and his facilities for caring for a 
large flock. 

_ If intending to go extensively into sheep raising 
it will be well to make careful study of the subject, 
procuring the best books treating on sheep hus- 
bandry, in the meantime visiting large sheep owners 
and studying their methods of management to 
acquire knowledge of successful sheep farming. 


May is the best time—less shelter and less care 
generally will be required. The main thing at any 
time is, to prevent either the ewe or the young lamb 
from becoming chilled. 


The Young Lamb.—After the lamb is dropped the 
ewe will generally lick it dry. If, however, she re- 
fuses to do this, it should be carefully wiped dry. 
The lamb will soon attempt to suckle; if it does not 
it should be assisted. If the ewe refuses to own 
the lamb, she should be held while it suckles, If 
this is repeated a few days she will own it. 

If the lamb is intended for early market it should 
be taught to eat when quite young. Feeding may 
begin at about three weeks of age. Indian meal or 
oatmeal gruel may be given it. The ewe, at the 
same time, should be fed bran, oil cake or oat meal. 
Heating food like corn should not be given her. The 
game in a very short time may be given oats and 

ay. 


Weaning.—Lambs should be weaned when about 
four months old. They may be left in the pasture 
where they have been running with the ewes, and 
the ewes removed to some other place and be put 
upon dry food to stop the flow of milk. Their udders 
should be watched and if they become distended, 
should be relieved by milking. If at all feverish 
they should be bathed with tepid water. 

Treatment of Lambs.—In addition to pasturage 


season—and for the general flock about the first of the lambs should be fed daily a little oats. 


General Directions in Care of Sheep 


MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP 


On Prairie Farms 


On prairie farms, or where lumber is high, good 
shelters may be made by the use of poles and straw, 
or dry grass. These shelters should open to the 
south and be made with poles and grass, and should 
be from six to eight feet high; if from lumber, they 
may be made as high as the fancy of the farmer 
or his purse may dictate. They should always have 
good ventilation. Fresh air: is as necessary as 
warmth. Shelterless flocks may live during the 
winter, but they will require double the feeding of 
those kept dry and warm. 


Racks or mangers should be placed in the sheds, 
in which the sheep should be fed. The feed should 
never be given them on the ground. Where racks 
are used there should be a tight trough beneath 
to catch such particles of hay as fall through. 


Food and Fattening 


Food and Fattening.—Sheep should not be sud- 
denly brought from grass to hay. Feeding should 
begin on the pastures before the sheep are finally 
removed to winter quarters, 


Hay and small quantities of grain should be given 
them, the quantity being increased gradually until 
they are transferred to winter quarters. They 
should not be permitted to fall off in condition 
when the change is made and they should be kept 
in good condition during the winter. Good feeding 
and care during the winter will add to the weight 
of the next year’s fleece. The best food for sheep 
during the winter is good hay and corn, with straw 
and roots occasionally. 


Sheep Thrive the Best 


Sheep thrive the best on a variety of food. Oil 
meal makes an excellent food during the winter. 
Clover hay is regarded by many as much superior 
to any other kind. Wheat bran is also esteemed 
by many as a desirable food, to be given with corn. 
Sheep intended to be fattened for spring market, 
when mutton is generally scarce and high, should 
be kept in good condition during the winter. As 
spring approaches, their food should be increased. 
Sheep should be bedded with straw. This is the 
best way of saving the manure. The bedding should 
be renewed every day, as cleanliness is essential to 
the health of sheep. When the weather is very cold 
the daily average of food should be increased, a 
larger amount of grain being given. 


Salt should be given at least twice a week. Or, 
what is better still, keep it in the bottom of the 
ae a the time, so they can get it when they 
want it. 


Summer Management 


Summer Management.—As soon as spring opens 
and the grass begins to appear the sheep will mani- 
fest their impatience for the pasture by restlessness 
and bleating. When the pastures are large and 
naturally dry they may be turned out as soon as they 
ean find grass enough for a bite if the weather 
is fine. They should not be permitted to eat too 
freely of the green food, however, at first, as there 
is danger of purging them excessively. 


If roots be given them for a few days before 
turning them on pasture it will, in a measure, 
prepare their systems for the change and the grass 
will not affect them so seriously. It is also a good 
plan to bring them into the yards every night and 
feed them with hay for a week or ten days. After 
this time the management of sheep is simple and 
easy during the summer and until the grass begins 
to shorten in the fall. 


Pasturage 


With sheep, good pasturage with plenty of water 
and shade and frequent saltings is all that is neces- 
sary. A range of woods in addition to open pasture is 
desirable, as sheep consume a great variety of weeds 
and shrubs and will thrive on a diversity of foods. 
Some farmers anticipate the drying up of pastures 
during summer and provide green food by sowing 
Tye or corn broadcast, on which the sheep are 
turned when the grass becomes short. White mus- 
tard has also been used with advantage for this 
purpose. 


The sheep is naturally a shy animal, but Is 
exceedingly docile, and if kindly treated will learn 
to entertain an affection for its keeper. This will 
render the management of the flock, under all cir- 
cumstances, much easier and more satisfactory than 
when the sheep are wild. Lambs should be castrated 
when about four weeks old. 


Winter Care 


Winter Care.—When winter approaches and the 
severe frosts of late autumn have diminished the 
quantity and quality of food found in the pasture, 
sheep should be brought into winter quarters. They 
should be removed from the grass before the fall 
rains set in, as often the ground becomes softened 
and their continuance on the pasture will injure the 
health of the sheep and ruin the sod. 


Dry Yards 


Dry yards and comfortable sheds should be pro- 
vided for winter. The larger the yards, if dry, the 
better for the sheep, as they require a good deal 
of exercise during the winter months. The yards 
should be made absolutely dog-proof, and in a 
region infested by wolves, foxes, or other sheep- 
destroying animals, the fences should be such as to 
keep them out. 


When Large Flocks of Sheep 


When large flocks of sheep are raised and they 
are seen by their keepers during the day it will be 
necessary to have them protected from dogs and 
other animals at night. When brought from pasture 
to the yards, it is a good plan to separate the young 
and feeble sheep from the stronger ones and keep 


them in separate yards. This will enable the 
farmer to bestow special care where it is most 
needed. Every sheep yard should be supplied with 


plenty of fresh water. The sheds or shelters at- 
tached to each yard should be dry and made with 
reference to the climate. 


Sheep Should Have Shelter 


Sheep should have shelter in all climates, but in 
northern latitudes, where the winters are severe, 
their shelter should be more than an open shed. 
They should not only be kept dry, but warm. The 
shelters should be so constructed that the sheep may 
come in and go out at will. In regions where timber 
is plenty and cheap, of course sheds or stalls regu- 
larly constructed of lumber are the most desirable. 


No domestic animal is more readily affected by 
adverse circumstances than the sheep, and none 
has less power to resist them. Therefore, it is 
urged upon farmers, if they wish to raise sheep 
with profit, to give them the most careful attention. 


Profits of Sheep Raising 


When intelligently followed, the breeding and 
raising of sheep is one of the most profitable and 
pleasant branches of general farming. But to make 
it profitable the farmer must give it the most 
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vigilant attention. The idea that sheep can take 
care of themselves better than almost any other 
domestic animal is erroneous and fatal in its prac- 
tical workings. 


The Different Breeds of Sheep 


THE FINE WOOLS AND THE COARSE WOOLS 


Cotswold Sheep. 


The Cotswold yields, gener 
ally. a fourteen-pound fieece 


Leicester Sheep. 


The Leicester gives a coarse 
long wool. 


1 a s 
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Cheviot Sheep. 


The Cheviot yields a fine 
wool 


eS Bowe Sheep. 


The Oxfordshire Down gives 


deece of long wool. 275 per cent. on the number of breeding ewes. It has an admirable form. 


Cotswold Sheep 


Valued for its mutton and for its annual 14-pound fleece of wool. 

This sheep takes its name from the Cotswold hill district of England. 
It was at first bred upon the hills and fatted in the valleys of the Thames 
and Severn rivers. 

The modern Cotswold is a cross between the original stock and the 
Leicester. It is valued both for its mutton and wool, the first of which is 
considered, and the latter yields 14 pounds per head per annum. The 
weight cf the animal varies from 200 to 300 lbs.; it has a hardy constitu- 
tion, thrives well in pasture, has an average increase of 500 per cent. in 
five years, valued at $200; is docile in disposition: its cost of keeping is 
about $2.25 per head yearly: and prices for bucks and ewes of the best 
grades range from $40 to $60 each. This is the highest price asked for any 
breed of sheep in this country. 


Leicester Sheep 


Noted for a 6-inch-long wool which is admirable in the manufacture 
of Knit goods. 

The Leicester was formerly an inferior breed existing in mid-England, 
heavy, large and coarse in wool; but after years of improvement instituted 
by Robert Bakewell in the 18th century its quality changed for the better. 

General Washington introduced the Leicester into this country, and 
today it ranks nearly equal to the Cotswold. 

Its weight ranges from 150 to 200 lbs. The flesh is palatable and 
nourishing. The yield of wool at a clip is 8 pounds. Its constitution is 
hardy, its disposition is docile and it is a fair forager. Its average of 
increase is 500 per cent. in 5 years, valued at $100. Annual cost of 
keeping, $2.25 

The wool is long, averaging at the second shearing, and afterward, 
six inches. Its coarseness and length prevent its extensive use in the 
manufacture of woven cloth, but fer knit goods it is excellent. 


Cheviot Sheep 


The Cheviot is a native of Scotland, bred among the Cheviot hills, 
and ranks well as a middle-wooled sheep. 

In its home it is much inferior to the improved American breeds, 
somewhat resembling a cross between the Leicester and a common sheep. 
It is by nature hardy, thriving on poor food and bravely enduring winter 
storms, fattening under indifferent treatment, and is described by Mr. 
Spooner as having a white face and legs, an open countenance, lively eyes, 
large ears, a long carcass, circular ribs, good quarters, legs and body 
covered with wool which is fine, and yields a fleece averaging 3% Ibs. 

Formerly the wool was extensively used for making Cheviot cloths. 


Oxford Down Sheep 


The Oxford Down is a recent breed established in England from a 
series of cross breeding and received its name in 1857. 

The only claim it has to Down is its color, while its size and wool 
class it among the long-wooled sheep. 

Partaking originally of Hampshire, Cotswold and some Southdown 
blood its patrons, by interbreeding, have produced this animal, which 
possesses the advantages of uniform excellence, a hardy constitution, a large 
frame and a good fleece; fattens easily and yields mutton of superior 
quality. 

A gentleman who first imported it into the United States speaks 
highly of it, the unwashed fleece weighing 8% lbs., and the yield of lambs 
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The Different Breeds of Sheep 


FINE WOOLS AND COARSE WOOLS 


Merino Sheep 


Highly valued for its 10 to 20-pound finest white wool. 

The Merino of today is a descendant of either the ancient Spanish 
or the Saxon animal. The American Merino, now a distinct breed, is of 
Spanish origin, and was introduced into the United States about the 
beginning of this century. 

Of medium size but well proportioned, it has a well rounded and full 
body; weighs from 130 to 150 lbs.; is heavily covered with rolls or folds 


of the finest white wool of which it yields a clip of from 10 to 20 Ibs. Merino Sheep. 

and for which it is most greatly valued, its flesh being considered only The Marino bears ‘a hank 

fair mutton. white wool, the fleece weigh- 
It has a hardy constitution; is of the best of foraging sheep; its ing from 10 to 20 pounds, 


forehead and cheeks are thickly covered with wool; its legs are short and 
~ strong and encased in wool, and like all other sheep it manifests a gentle 
disposition. Crossing it with inferior stock improves it. 


Lincoln Sheep 


The Lincoln is another English sheep classed as a long-wool which 
has been imported into this country and here crossed and recrossed with 
Leicester and Cotswold breeds until it partakes largely of their respective 
characteristics. 

A ram and ewe of the Lincoln were imported in 1835 from Yorkshire, 
England. The flock formed of their progeny was generally regarded as 
very valuable, being hardy in constitution, hearty feeders, and very prolific. 

The present animal ranges in weight from 200 to 300 lbs.; matures 


Lincoln Sheep, 


T i ; : 
at 2 years; has a hardy constitution; gains an average increase of 500 per of eee yields a fleece 


cent., yields 11 lbs. of wool annually; is raised both for wool and mutton, 
the latter of which is good. 


Fat-tailed Sheep 


The fat-tailed sheep demands attention on account of its remarkable 
peculiarities, 

It is undoubtedly derived from Syria, where the early shepherds dwelt 
with their flocks, but it is now found scattered over a large extent of 
country. 

One of these sheep of the weight of 50 or 60 lbs. will carry a tail 
weighing 15 or 16 lbs. In cases where it has been carefully fattened until S 
it turned the scale at 150 lbs. the tail has weighed fully one-third that Fat-Tailed Sheep. 


amount. The Fat-Tailed has a tall 
The tail is broad and rather flat, mostly covered with long wool, as weighing,15 to 16 pounds. 


shown in the engraving, and entirely formed of a substance between 
marrow and tallow; and this, it is said, is used in households instead of 
butter. 


Dorset Sheep 


The Dorset sheep is a valuable breed peculiar to Dorsetshire, England, 
but bearing some resemblance to that of Devonshire. 

Most of them, especially of native purity, are entirely white, with a 
long and broad face, having a tuft of wool on the forehead; the shoulders 
are low but broad, the back straight, the chest deep, the loins broad, the 
legs rather long, and the bones small. 

They are, as the form of the ewe in the illustration indicates, a hardy 


F ace Dorset Sheep. 
and useful animal, furnishing a profitable fleece and well flavored mutton. 
The wool is not as good in quality as that of the Southdown, but is The Dorset is a valuable 
intermediate, between the short-wooled Down and the Devon. breed. 


Va 


Black-Faced Sheep. 


The Black-Faced has q long 
wpen wool. 


6outh-Down Sheep. 


The South-Down sields a 
wool used in the manufacture 
of flannel goods. 


Angora Goat. 


The Angora Goat, named 
from the province of Angora in 
Asia Minor, yields a silky 
white bair, 8 inches long, 
from which tbe mohair shawl 
is_made, 


Shropshire Sheep. 


The Shropshire is esteemed 
for mutton. 


The Different Breeds of Sheep 


FINE WOOLS AND COARSE WOOLS 


Black-faced Sheep 


Whatever its origin, has been for centuries bred in Scotland, and it 
is related that one of the Scottish kings kept 5,000 of them for use of the 
royal household. 

The modern specimens have mostly horns with more or less spiral 
twist, but the ewes are frequently without horns. The faces and legs 
are either black or mottled; the eyes are wild and fierce. They are 
covered with wool about the forehead and lower jaw, and the wool gener- 
ally is somewhat open and long, and coarse and shaggy—not so long, 
however, but the sheep may be properly classed among the middle- 
wooled breeds. 

They are active and hardy, and endure cold weather better than any 
other sorts of sheep, except the Cheviot. 


Southdown Sheep 


The Southdown originated in the southern part of England; is one 
of the oldest breeds now ‘known and has attained a wide popularity both 
on account of its excellent mutton and the good quality of its wool. 

It belongs to the hornless class of sheep, is of medium size, weighs 
at 2 years old from 140 to 200 Ibs. 

Its constitution is hardy; it thrives well in pasture; is docile in disposi- 
tion and yields 9 lbs. of wool at a clipping. 

The wool, which is coarse and light colored, is used in the manufac- 
ture of flannel goods. The sheep itself has a good shape, is well propor- 
tioned and presents a fine appearance. Crossing with other breeds always 
improves the stock. 


Angora Goat 


The Angora goat takes its name from the capital of the Turkish prov- 
ince of Angora in Asia Minor, the mild climate of which has been instru- 
mental in producing the valuable products of this animal—a beautiful, 
silky, white hair, 8 inches long, and a skin from which fine Oriental 
morocco is manufactured. 

The hair is made into what is known as Turkish yarn, or mohair, and 
then wrought into shawls and camlet cloths. Importations of this goat 
{into Europe deteriorate the quality of its hair. 

At home it is sheared twice a year. It is estimated that in 1909 the 
province of Angora contained a million of these goats, from which the 
annual yield was 2,700,000 lbs. 


Shropshire Sheep 


The Shropshire, as its name indicates, is a native of the county of 
Salop, northwesterly from London, England, and was originally, but is not 
now, a horned sheep. 

Its weight varies from 140 to 200 lbs.; it yields 6 lbs. of wool at the 
clip; is more esteemed for its flesh than for quantity or quality of its 
wool and is considered fair eating. 

Having a hardy constitution and thriving in pasture, it is an econom- 
ical sheep. 

It was distinguished about a century ago, aside from its horns, by the 
color of its face, which was either black or brown or spotted. The present 
breed is more or less mixed with the Leicester, Cotswold or Southdown, 
and to its native excellence are added many of the good’ qualities of the 
sheep named. : 

The Morfe is a favorite variety of the Shropshire, which is very 
numerously bred. ; 
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Chester White Hog. 


The Chester White, a white 
swine of Chester Co., Pa., 
weighs, when 18 months old, 
from 350 to 400 pounds. 

bounds. 


Whether or not one goes into the raising of swine 
on a large scale, it is profitable to keep a few hogs 
either in small towns or villages, on suburban 
grounds, or on a farm, since they will eat up the 
garbage and dispose of the by-products of the dairy, 
the skim-milk and the surplus buttermilk, in a 
profitable way. 

The hog is normally omnivorous—eats everything. 
Nature fitted him for using the bread of the forest— 
roots, herbs, acorns, and natural grasses. But the 
food should be in good condition. 

Innumerable wastes and unused chances to econ- 
omize let the profit leak away from the average 
farm. One of the basic principles of profitable pork 
production is that the hog shall carry to market, in 
addition to corn, some cheap material, such as 
clover. The too exclusive use of corn in swine feed- 
ing causes a great annual loss to the Middle West. 

In addition to the feed supplied, there are other 
benefits from pasturing. Grass is flesh, but the 
pasture is much more. The hog obtains from the 
soil and from the pasture things that cannot be 


The Essex, which originated 
is excellent for 
bacon, lard and hams, weighs 
at 1S months, from 300 to 350 


in England, 


Eseex Hog. 


Berkshire Hog. 


The Berkshire, originally 
from England, weighs at 18 
months from 323 to 375 
pounds, 


attributed to protein, fat, or carbohydrate eaten. 
Minerals from the soil and the exercise required as 
part of the price of the day’s provisions are two of 
these benefits. On the other hand, the fields are 
enriched as the hogs are fattened. 

No matter to what extent breeding has adapted 
the hog to concentrates, he still thrives best with 
some coarse forage. Enough nourishment is ob- 
tained from grass, rich in bone and muscle-forming 
elements, to maintain his body, and the grain given 
is converted into gain. Nitrogenous concentrates 
are needed in dry-lot feeding, but grass reduces this 
need. 

Gains on pasture are made from 20 to 30 per cent 
cheaper than in the pen, which means usually that 
they are twice as profitable. Corn worth a dollar 
fed to hogs in dry lots may readily produce pork 
to the value of $1.25, while if fed to hogs on pasture 
it could as easily be expected to produce gains in 
weight worth $1.50, even after making allowance for 
the value of the pasture. 


Weight of Different Breeds of Hogs 


The Suffolk, imported from 
England, matures at two years 
and weighs from 300 to 350 
pounds. 


816 nounds. 


Poland-China Hog- 


The Poland China originated 
in Southwestern Ohio by cross- 
ing native stock with Chinese. 
Average weight at 20 months 


The Jersey Red was first 


raised in New Jersey. Ma- 
tures early and weighs from 
-400 ot 450 pounds. 


Pastures Are Safer Than Pens 


The parasite enemies of swine are most apt to 
infest small yards and pens. The ravages of cholera, 
Swine plague, and other sicknesses are most readily 
escaped in the open field. The intestinal tract, dis- 
tended with grass, is in a more healthful condition, 
and the heating and fever-starting effects of corn 
are offset. 

Alfalfa makes an excellent hog pasture. It comes 
early, is abundant, rich, palatable. Everyone cannot 
produce it, so here is the opportunity for red clover, 
which ranks a close second, especially during its 
head-forming period. Alfalfa is more permanent, 
but both go well iu the rotation. Clover should 
maintain 800 pounds and alfalfa 1200 pounds of 


growing hogs per acre, beginning in April, and yet 
allow for clipping a small yield of hay from one to 
three times during the season, The money returns 
are increased thereby, while the tough old stalks are 
removed and the hog’s appetite is stimulated by a 
tender new growth. 

Rape stands highest of the spring-sown forages. 
Even with abundant clover and alfalfa, rape sown 
in the small yards and pens used by the hogs in 
winter will add spice to the ration. This crop is 
more appreciated with every new trial. Formerly 
rated as a carbohydrate, it is now known as a liberal 
provider of protein. 
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Hogs: 


Chester White 


The Chester White is an American breed, sup- 
posed to have originated from the crossing of the 
Bedford hog with the native white swine of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania—hence the name. They have 
been known nearly a hundred years, since 1818, in 
which year the Bedfords were imported from Eng- 
land. The present excellence of the breed is traced 
to the careful selection and crossing by the stock- 
owners of its native county, and it is now considered 
a well-built and easily fattened animal. Its weight 
when a year and a half old ranges from 350 to 400 
pounds and its price from $10 to $25. 


Essex 


The Essex, now a prime favorite, originated in 
England, and until improved by crossing it with the 
Neapolitan hog —about eighty years ago—was a 
coarse black and white animal, large in frame and 
a slow eater. The result of crossing and breeding 
in-and-in is a hog of small or medium size, rivaling 
the Berkshire in feeding and fattening, and in the 
excellent quality of its lard, bacon, and hams. When 
a year and a half old its weight ranges from 300 to 
350 pounds, and its value from $10 to $25. Its fatten- 
ing qualities are equal to the best of any other breed, 
and, being a fair forager when at large, it is as eco- 


nomical as any. 
Berkshire 


The Berkshire was originally, in its English home, 
of a reddish color spotted with black, and the breed 
is known to have existed hundreds of years ago. 
The modern Berkshire is the result of crossing with 
Siamese, Chinese, and Neapolitan stocks, and it 
ranks high as a handsome and profitable hog. At 
eighteen months old its weight ranges from 825 to 
375 pounds; its fattening qualities are of the best; 
its disposition is gentle; its prevailing color is black; 
its neck short; its back broad and slightly curved; 
its body of medium length. It is greatly esteemed 
in England and America, 


SSS — = 
Cheshire Hog. 


Cheshire 


The Cheshire, one of the old English breeds, has 
been superseded in this country by another of more 
modern origin, established in Jefferson County, New 
York, and possessing greatly improved qualities. 
From that locality it has been widely distributed 
throughout other portions of the United States, hav- 
ing a good reputation as a stock hog. It has a long 
body; a long, slender, well-shaped head, with full 
cheeks; fine, erect, and thin ears; full hams; wide 
shoulders; a thin, pink skin; hair, thin and pure 
white; fine-grained flesh, and is greatly valued for 
the amount of clean mess pork it yields in propor- 
tion to its offal. The old Cheshire hog is from 3% 
to 4% feet high. 


Chinese Hog. 
Chinese 


The Chinese, unless mixed with better and more 


profitable breeds, can hardly prove a_ satisfactory 
investment for a progressive pork raiser. Crossed 
with the Polish hog or the Berkshire, great im- 
provement and consequent increased value are at- 
tained. There are two varieties, one white and the 
other black, which differ little in their character- 
istics. Both fatten easily, and while in most other 
hogs this is an excellent trait, it adds nothing to 
the worth of this animal, its meat becoming too 
greasy for pork and unfit for good bacon, Its 
appearance is not prepossessing. 
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Weight at Maturity 


Suffolk 


The Suffolk, imported from England many years 
ago, has become a great favorite in this country, but 
has undergone certain changes. The original breed 
was long-bodied, with a narrow back, a wide head, 
small hams, and white hair. The modern Suffolk 
matures before it is two years old and weighs from 
300 to 350 pounds. It fattens fairly in pasture or 
pen; has a hardy constitution, small bones, broad 
shoulders, a short body, short nose, moderately long 
hair of a white color, and possesses a docile dispo- 
sition. The best breed is that produced by crossing 
with the Chinese or Lincoln. 


Poland-China 


The Poland-China originated in southwestern Ohio 
and is the progeny of the native Ohio stock united 
with the Chinese, Poland, and other swine, between 
1815 and 1825. By careful selection and cultivation 
the value and excellence of the breed were main- 
tained and improved by crossing it with the Berk- 
Shire and the Irish Grazier, until a very perfect stock 
has been established. At twenty months old the 
average weight is about 416 pounds, and for fatten- 
ing purposes it is reckoned among the best. It 
thrives well in the fields, having a hardy constitu- 
tion, is a hearty feeder, and has a docile disposition. 


Jersey Red 


The Jersey Red, first raised in New Jersey, is 
supposed to be a descendant of the original Polish 
hog. It reaches maturity early, weighs 400 or 450 
pounds, is a good feeder and fattens readily; has a 
hardy constitution, a long nose, lop ears, a long 
body, long legs, large bones, long red hair, a heavy 
tail, coarse, inclining bristles; is sluggish in action, 
docile in disposition, a prolific breeder, and a fair 
nurse. The Duroc hog, first well Known in Saratoga 
County, New York, is of finer bone and carcass than 
the Red, which it resembles in color, while its shape 


is very similar to that of the Poland-China. It 
grows to a large size and is very hardy. 
Large Yorkshire Hog. 
Yorkshire 
The large Yorkshire hog, essentially English in 


origin, has become an American representative of 
the mammoth race of swine. The unimproved ani- 
mal was hardy and quite a prolific breeder, but 
seldom exceeded 800 pounds in weight. Experiments 
in crossing it with the Berkshire succeeded in pro- 
ducing a hardy, useful hog that fattened too slowly 
to be profitable. Crossing it with the White Leices- 
ter resulted in a large animal with a smaller head 
than the Yorkshire, specimens of which have weighed 
from 1,100 to 1,200 pounds. 


wok 


Small White Yorkshire Hog. 


The small White Yorkshire, a native strain of the 
English Yorkshire hog, is little known to American 
farmers. The official report of one of the swine 
breeders’ conventions says: ‘‘The Yorkshires are the 
most valuable swine to breed from or to cross with 
that are obtainable. Size, shape, and flesh are desir- 
able for family or for packers’ use, as they have 
hardy, vigorous constitutions, a good coat of hair, 
are very quiet, and good grazers, feed well, fatten 
quickly at any age, and are very prolific.” 
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DIFFERENT BREEDS POULTRY RAISING 


Kind of Food, How Feed and Successfully Raise Poultry 


Poultry and eggs constitute in the aggregate one 
of the most important and valuable products of 
American agriculture. The general consumption of 
poultry and poultry products by nearly all classes 
of people furnishes home markets in almost every 
city and town in the United States, at prices that 
will return a good profit to those who exercise 
good judgment in the management of the business. 

If you intend to make a business of poultry raising, 
remember that, like any other business, it will 
require work as well as good judgment. Not much 
hard labor will be required after the poultry plant 
is once established and houses and runways built, 
but some exertion will be found necessary and the 
successful operator must also possess ambition and 
patience. 


BEST FOR LAYING 
AND MARKET 


There is no industry more widely distributed in the 
United States, nor more generally profitable. The 
demand for poultry products is almost unlimited. 
Thousands of farmers’ wives clothe the family from 
the profits of the hennery; large poultry plants in 
countless number pay good dividends, and on every 
hand, in city and village, are backyard poultry rais- 
ers who keep their tables well supplied with eggs 
and chickens, besides adding to their savings from 
the profits of the poultry yard. As an American 
industry it ranks next to corn when its products 
are figured in dollars and cents. 

The poultry business offers large opportunities to 
the man of small capital and plays an important 
part in attracting city-dwellers back to the land. 


HENS THAT HAVE LAID 217 EGGS AND MORE IN ONE YEAR 


ILLUSTRATION FROM MRS. BERRY’S “PROFITABLE POULTRY” 


Name of Breed, 
Town, Where Laid, 
Exhibitor and' 
Number of Eggs 


Silver Wyandotte 


Eggs laid, one year, 217 
Missouri 


White Wyandotte 
Eggs laid, one year, 217 
Exhibitor, S. L. Todd 

Green Forest, Ark. 


Single Comb Buff 
Leghorn 
Eggs laid, one year, 218 
Exhibitor, 
E. D. Sheldon 
Afton, N. Y. 


Single Comb White 
Leghorn 
Eggs laid, one year, 219 
Exhibitor, Tom Barron 
Catforth, England 


Buff Wyandotte 
Eggs laid, one year, 220 
Exhibitor, C. H. Rogers 

Eagleville, Mo. 


Silver Wyandotte 


Eggs laid, one year, 220 
Exhibitor, 
V. G. Warner 


RS 
CrriGht!900%\x 
HARPER Eng 


Black Minorca 
Eggs laid, one year, 224 


Bloomfield, Iowa HOE 
a Leghorn 
Black Langshan Eggs laid, one year, 225 
Exhibitor, 


Eggs laid, one year, 221 Walter Hogan 


Exhibitor, Ed Floyd 
Mt. Grove, Mo. igre tunes vaee 
— Single Comb White 


Single Comb Red 
Eggs laid, one year, 228 
Exhibitor, Lakemont 
Poultry Farm 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Buff Wyandotte 
Eggs laid, one year, 222 
Exhibitor, C. H. Rogers 

Eagleville, Mo. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG 


Name of Breed, 
Town, Where Laid, 
Exhibitor and 
Number of Eggs 


Single Comb White 
Leghorn 
Eggs laid, one year, 233 
Missouri 


Rose Comb Red 
Eggs laid, one year, 235 
Exhibitor, 

M. L. Puckett 
Puxico, Mo. 


Ancona 


Eggs laid, one year, 236 
Exhibitor, 
Mrs. Daisy Rose 
Bois d’Are, Mo. 


Buff Wyandotte 
Eggs laid, one year, 253 
Exhibitor, 
Crawford & Saylor 
Maryville, Mo. 


Buff Wyandotte 


Eggs laid, one year, 255 
Exhibitor, J. Hs (Clark 
West Pawlett, Vt. 
Silver Wyandotte 


Eggs laid, one year, 229 


Exhibitor, Single Comb White 
Vv. G. Warner Leghorn 
Bloomfield, Iowa 


Eggs laid, one year, 258 
aa Exhibitor, 
White Orpington 
Eggs laid, one year, 232 
Kentucky 
— Rose Comb White 


Tom Barron 
Catforth, Eng. 


Silver Wyandotte Leghorn 
Eggs laid, one year, 232 Eggs laid, one year, 260 
Exhibitor, Exhibitor, 


Jno. S. Gross 
Maryville, Mo. 


V. G. Warner 
Bloomfield, Iowa 


Buildings and Yards 


The location and construction of the poultry house 
are of prime importance, especially on the farm 
or where the plant is large. Poultry keeping is 
wholly a business of details and buildings not con- 
veniently located and arranged become expensive on 
account of unnecessary labor. 

_As it is necessary to visit poultry houses several 
times each day in the year, convenience is of more 
importance than in the case of almost any other 
farm building. 

_A dry, porous soil is always to be preferred as a 
site for buildings and yards. Cleanliness and free- 
dom from moisture must be secured if the greatest 
Success is to be attained. Without doubt, filth and 


moisture are the causes, either directly or indirectly, 
of the majority of poultry diseases, and frequently 
of failure in the business. 3 

Poultry houses are likely to be more or less in- 
fested with rats and mice, unless some means are 
provided to exclude them, and this should be taken 
into account in selecting a location. It is generally 
best to locate the poultry house at some distance 
from other farm buildings, especially if grain is kept 
in the latter. Convenience of access and freedom 
from vermin are the two desirable points to be 
secured, and they depend largely upon the location. 
Everything considered, it is safest to have the house 
quite isolated. 
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Raising Poultry for Profit. 


The material to be used in the construction and 
the manner of building will necessarily be governed 
largely by the climatic conditions. In general, it 
may be said that the house should provide warm, 
dry, well-lighted and well-ventilated quarters for 
the fowls. In order to meet these requirements it 
will be necessary to provide a good roof with side 
walls more or less impervious to moisture and cold, 
suitable arrangements for lighting and ventilating, 
and some means for excluding the moisture from 
beneath, 

Where permanent buildings are to be erected, some 
provision should be made to exclude rats and mice, 
and for this reason, if for no other, the structure 
should be placed on cement walls with foundation 
below the frost line. 


FROM MRS. BERRY IN 


BUILDINGS /ND NEC 
You must provide good. shelter—not n 


Poultry Houses 


It is essential to have the different pens or divi- 
sions in the house so arranged that each one will 
receive as much sunlight as possible. Each pen in 
the building should have a separate yard or run, 
and a pen should not be made to accommodate more 
than 50 fowls, or, better still, from 30 to 40. 

In all poultry houses in cold latitudes the windows 
should be placed in such a position that they will 
give the most sunshine on the floor during the severe 
winter months. A very common mistake is to put 
in too many windows. The windows should not be 
large nor more than one to every 8 or 10 feet in 
length for a house 12 feet wide, and set about 17 
inches from the floor, or at such height as to throw 
the greatest amount of sunshine on the floor. Sun- 
shine is required both to keep the house dry and 
to destroy various forms of infection. 


“PROFITABLE POULTRY” 


ESSARY EQUIPMENT. 
ecessarily costly or luxurious, but good 


warm houses of some kind. They can be made of straw, slough hay or sod, 
and many a thoroughbred chicken has been reared in quarters made of this 
material and brought their owners good profit. But it is not necessary to use 
cheap building material or temporary arrangements long, as poultry will soon 
pay for good substantial houses. We think the most econamical kind of a house 
to build is one that is similar to several we have built on the Golden Rule Poultry 


Farm. 


houses and have also studied the matter quite a bi 
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Make window size to suit yourselves, 
from some one taking out of their dwelling and putting in larger ones 
ar replacing the old fashioned small lights with the modern larger ones. Yellow 
‘pine.is cheaper for dimensions lumber; fir or white pine for siding, 


We have examined lots of plans and have seen lots of different styles of 


And, from a practical 
standpoint. You can 
have them any length 
you wish, making 
them 16 feet wide, 

which we have found 

ae to be the best. We 

We show an illustration 

i Vi&ee of one of these 

ze iPS houses on this page. 

ae .These are the di- 
Ree EF 


st 


aN mensions and kind 
> + of lumber to use: 


)’* Height of front, 4 


“(iil Ht } ft.; back, 6 ft.; high- 
atta) ;’¢? est point in center, 
Sunt su 10 ft.; from highest 

Z na point to where the 


roof joins the build- 
ing, 3 ft.s studding 
and rafters every 2 
ft. apart; sill, 2x6, 
laid flat on founda- 
tion. Spike stud- 
Often they may be procured. 


POULTRY HOUSE USED BY EXPERIENCED POULTRY KEEPER 


Some means of ventilating the building should be 
provided, preferably a ventilator that can be opened 
and closed at the will of the attendant. This can 
be located in the highest part of the roof and 
operated by means of cords or chains, 


Perches and Nests 


Perches should be not more than 2% feet from 


the floor, all of the same height and set firmly but 
movable. A 2 by 3 scantling set edgewise with 
the aEPer corners rounded makes a satisfactory 
perch. 


Underneath the perches should always be placed 
a smooth platform to catch the droppings. This is 
necessary for two reasons: The droppings are valu- 
able for fertilizing purposes and ought not to be 
mixed with the litter on the floor; then, too, if the 


droppings are kept separate and in a convenient 
place to remove, it is much easier to keep the house 
clean than when they are allowed to become more or 
less scattered by the tramping and scratching of 
fowls. 

In constructing nest boxes three points should be 
kept constantly in mind: (1) The box should be of 
such a nature that it can be readily cleaned and 
thoroughly disinfected; if it is removable so that 
it can be taken out of doors, so much the better; 
(2) it should be placed in the dark, or where there 
is only just sufficient light for the fowl to distin- 
guish the nest and nest egg; (8) there should be 
plenty of room on two or three sides of the nest. 

Nests for Leghorns or Hamburgs may be made of 
6-inch fence boards nailed together so as to form 
boxes 8 by 10 inches and 6 inches deep. Where 
perches are arranged with the platform underneath 
to catch the droppings, as previously described, the 
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FIRST 
EXPERIENCE 


Raising Poultry—Natural and Artificial Hatching 


BEGINNING 
ACTIVITY 


Young Fowls, Lately Arrived. 


nests may be placed on the floor underneath this 
platform, the opening in front closed with a door 
which either lets down from the top or lifts from 
the bottom..« 


Selection of Breeds 


A mistake is often made in selecting fowls of a 
breed that is not suited for the purposes for which 
they are to be kept. If egg production is the all- 
important point, it is a most serious mistake to 
select a breed of fowls that is not noted for this 
product. If, on the other hand, meat is the chief 
object, an expensive mistake will be made if any 
but the heavy-bodied fowls are chosen. The small, 
active, nervous egg-producing breeds can not com- 
pete with the larger phlegmatic Asiatics for meat 
production. 

Then, too, if fowls are kept for both eggs and 
meat production, some breed of the middle class 
should be chosen. These, while they do not attain 
the great size of the Asiatics, are sufficiently large 
to be reared profitably to supply the table with 
meat and, at the same time, have the tendency for 
egg production developed sufficiently to produce a 


goodly number of eggs during the year. The 
Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks are good _ illus- 
trations of this class of fowls. While individuals 


of these breeds have made excellent records in egg 
production, the records of large numbers do not 
eompare favorably with the egg production of the 
Mediterranean fowls. All of the so-called Mediter- 
ranean fowls have a great tendency toward egg 
production and require only the proper food and 
care to produce eggs in abundance, 


Feeding of Fowls 


In feeding for egg production a valuable lesson 
may be learned from nature. It will be observed 
that our domestic fowls that receive the least care 
and attention, or, in other words, whose conditions 
approach more nearly the natural conditions, lay 
most of their eggs in the springtime. It is our 
duty, then, as feeders, to note the conditions sur- 
rounding these fowls at that time. The weather 
is warm, they have an abundance of green food, 
more or less grain, many insects, and plenty of ex- 
ercise and fresh air. 

Then, if we are to feed for egg production, we 
will endeavor to make it springtime all the year 
round; not only to provide a warm place for our 
fowls and give them a proper proportion of green 
food, grain, and meat, but also to provide pure air 
and plenty of exercise. 

Persons who keep only a small flock of hens, 
chiefly to provide eggs for the family, frequently 
make a mistake in feeding too much corn. It has 
been clearly proven by experiment that corn should 
not form a very large proportion of the grain 
ration for laying hens; it is too fattening, espe- 
cially for hens kept in close confinement. 

When comfortable quarters are provided for the 
fowls, the nutritive ratio of the food should be 
about 1 to 4; that is, one part of protein or 
muscle-producing compounds to four parts of car- 
bohydrates or heat and fat producing compounds. 
Wheat is to be preferred to corn. Oats make an 
excellent food and, perhaps, come nearer the ideal 
than most any other single grain, particularly if 
the hull can be removed. 

Ground or soft food should form part of the daily 
ration; also some kind of green food, especially 
elover in season; and when the fowls are closely 
confined, some meat food, like finely-cut fresh bone 
from the meat markets. But tainted bones should 
be rejected as unfit for poultry food. 

If grain food is fed in any considerable quantities 
the fowls must also have access to some kind of 
grit, especially in the winter months when they 
have no regular access to gravel or other coarse 
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gritty substances. 
only the grit, 
egg shells. 


Crushed oyster shells supply not 
but also lime for the production of 


Incubation 


The theory of incubation, or hatching, is based 
upon the fact that if a fertile egg is kept for a 
sufficient period of time under certain conditions 


of heat, moisture, and position, it will be trans- 
formed into a healthy fowl. 

Natural incubation is dependent upon the in- 
stinct:of the mother hen. Artificial incubation, or 
hatching by machinery, is a very old idea. Eggs 
were hatched by artificial means centuries ago. 


Machines were used successfully for this purpose 
by the Egyptians long before the Christian era, 
and some of these ancient hatching ovens that have 
been brought to light in recent years by exptorers 
used lamps to provide the necessary heat. 

The period of incubation varies with different 
species of fowls. The average period of natural 
incubation is a little over twenty or about twenty- 
one days for the egg of the common hen. This 
period may be somewhat shortened or prolonged 


Hatching Chickens by Hen, 


by variations in the conduct of the mother hen, 
and possibly by changes in the weather. 
Should the weather be moderate and the hen 


quiet and faithful, we need not be surprised if the 
eggs are all hatched by the close of the twentieth 
or even the nineteenth day. Again, if the weather 
be extreme or the hen restless and neglectful, we 
need not look for all the eggs to hatch until the 
close of the twenty-first or the beginning of the 
twenty-second day. 

The same applies to eggs from other fowls, ex- 
cept, of course, that each has its own period of 
incubation, subject to the same variations. 

Most poultry men agree upon the following num- 
ber of days as the correct period of incubation for 
the fowls named: Common hen, 21 days; pheasant, 


25; common duck, 28; peafowl, 28; guinea fowl, 
25: goose, 30; partridge, 24; Barbary duck, 30; 
turkey, 28. 


In spite of all notions to the contrary, the proc- 


ess of hatching can be suspended and held in 
check for several days without total destruction 
of the germ. This fact is of practical importance 


and, if remembered, may save the breeder a good 
hatch when, because of some accident or oversight, 
a lot of eggs has been left without outside heat 


Hatching Chickens by Aid of the Hen—Old Style 


MOTHER 
HENS 


and allowed to cool. Such eggs, if placed at a 
proper temperature, may hatch fairly well, pro- 
vided this temperature is maintained a few days 
longer than the usual period of incubation. 

A small incubator may therefore sometimes save 
a hatch when the nest has been deserted by an 
unfaithful hen, 


Hatching Chickens by Hen 


In raising poultry on a small scale, it is often 
unprofitable to operate incubators, and the old, 
time-honored way of hatching by hens must be 


used. This is the case where there is no suitable 
place to set up an incubator so as to preserve a 
regular temperature; or where it is desired to raise 
only a dozen or two dozen chicks at a time. 

Sometimes the kitchen is the only place available 
for setting up a machine, and no poultry raiser 
can expect good results from an incubator set up in 
a kitchen of the ordinary kind. The changes in 
temperature are too great to permit of keeping the 
egg chamber of the incubator at anything like a 
uniform degree of heat, even with the aid of a 
regulator. So when the kitchen must be used, poor 
hatches may be expected from machines and it 
will be better to hatch by hen. 

Considerable care must be exercised in the Selec- 
tion of the hens for this work. Some are un- 
reliable and soon desert the nest; some are clumsy 
and break eggs; others are born setters and secure 
good results. As a rule Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Wyandottes, and Orpingtons make good 
setters, also other varieties of medium size, but 
unreliable hens are found in every breed and should 
be kept off the nests. 

A good plan is to set several hens at one time, 
if the size of your plant permits. You can then 
turn over the chicks from three or four hatches, 
say, to two of the hens to brood. The other good 
setters can be reset and you will have a number of 
chicks of the same size and age, which is an ad- 
vantage you will soon learn to appreciate. 

The setters should be separated from the rest of 
the flock and should be kept perfectly clean and 
free from lice. The nest and all surroundings 
should also be kept clean during the entire period 
of incubation. Setting hens require grain food, char- 
coal, grit, and clean, fresh water, into which a little 
rusty iron may be dropped to furnish a tonic. 

A good broody variety of hen should always be 
selected. Those mentioned above will, as a rule, 
show good results as setters. The non-setting va- 
rieties, like Leghorns, Minorcas, etc., sometimes 
show signs of being ‘‘clucky,’’ but cannot be de- 
pended upon in incubation. Heavy, feather-legged 
varieties, like the Cochins and Brahmas, should not 
be used on the nests. They are too clumsy for 
incubation purposes and are apt to break eggs or 
trample chicks. 


Selection of Eggs 


Eggs selected for incubation must be fertile, or 
hatchable. It is well understood that an egg re- 
ceives its fertility from the male bird, but the 
condition of the female at the time of laying has 
much to do with the hatching quality of the egg. 
The laying hen must be healthy and properly fed 
or she cannot produce an egg capable of carrying 
the germ to a successful hatch. Hens kept in un- 
healthful quarters or too closely confined are not 
likely to lay eggs that will produce strong, healthy 
chickens, if indeed they produce any at all. Hens 
suffering from disease or infested with vermin may 
lay, but eggs from such hens will rarely hatch, and 
even if they do hatch, the chicks will not be likely 
to mature into vigorous or growthy fowls. 

Hence in order to secure hatchable eggs the hens 
must be healthy, have plenty of outdoor exercise, 
and be fed upon an assorted or balanced ration. 
An exclusive corn diet will not promote fertility. 
Fowls in confinement must have a mixed diet and 
plenty of grit and bone, with meats, clovers, or 
other substances in the line of nitrogenous food. 
They must be kept free from lice and must have 
plenty of litter, straw, hay, chaff, or leaves in 


CHICKENS WITH 
NATURAL MOTHERS 


which to scratch, 
attention to diet and are 
eggs than fowls closely 

The number of hens to the male in the breeding 


Fowls having free runs need less 
more apt to lay fertile 
imprisoned. 


pen is a subject of much dispute. With most 
breeds, however, the largest percentage of fertile 
eggs is secured by the mating of from ten to twelve 
hens to one good, vigorous, young male bird. 

Even under the most favorable circumstances the 
eggs will vary and give room for selection. Let the 
selection be influenced by the average product of 
the hen or breed. An even, uniform lot, assorted 
as to size, color and shape, will be apt to give the 
best results. 

Freshness is a prime necessity. 
weeks old may hatch, the chick will be weak and 
hard to raise. Fresh eggs hatch earlier and the 
chicks from them are stronger than those from 
older eggs. As a rule eggs more than 12 days old 
prould not be placed under a hen or in an incuba- 
or. 

Eggs for hatching should be clean; if not clean 
they should be washed in tepid water and carefully 
dried with a clean, soft cloth. It is good practice 
to stand the eggs in a cool, quiet place, each with 
the large end uppermost, for a period of twelve 
hours before placing for incubation. This balances 
the yolk in the center and locates the air cell. 

During storage, eggs for incubation should be 
partly turned every day. A little attention to these 
simple directions will make quite a difference in the 
possibilities of fertile eggs and will greatly augment 
the percentage of chicks. 

It is poor practice to set eggs of more than one 
kind or breed together, for eggs of different kinds 
vary in thickness and strength of shell and in the 
amount of heat and moisture required. 


The Nesting Box 


A suitable nesting box must be prepared for the 
setting hen. This should be roomy, so that the 
hen may be able to change her position on the 
eggs without breaking any of them; and also deep 
enough to retain the nesting material. The box 
should be whitewashed or treated with a disinfect- 
ant before use. It is important to keep out lice, 
mites, etc. 

The nest itself may be made of a few inches of 
damp soil or sod cut three inches thick, placed in 
the bottom of the box and covered with a good 
thick layer of sweet hay or clean straw. 

Now place the nest box in a quiet or secluded 
place, away from the rest of the flock, so that the 
hen will not be disturbed in any way. Probably the 
best plan is to have a small building set apart 
for the purpose and capable of accommodating sev- 
eral setting hens at the same time. This system 
possesses many advantages, as it is very advisable 
to have several broods of the same size and age. 

A medium-sized hen can cover from nine to fif- 
teen hen eggs, six or seven turkey eggs, nine to 
eleven duck eggs, or four to five goose eggs. Ban- 
tams can cover on the average eight or nine of 
their own eggs. 

Nest boxes should be made’'so as to open or close 
readily. Both the box and nest material, as well 
as the hen, should be thoroughly sprinkled with in- 
sect powder before setting the hen and at intervals 
of eight days during the period of incubation. The 
hen should be kept shut up as a rule, and allowed 
to leave the nest only for feed, water, and the dust 
bath. The latter should be provided within easy 
reach of every broody hen. The best form of dust 
bath is a small box kept well filled with loose fine 
earth. There is no better way to combat the at- 
tacks of lice; in fact, during the winter months the 
dust box is a prime necessity in every poultry plant. 

When the hen leaves the nest for her daily feed, 
the eggs should be carefully inspected, and broken 
or soiled ones removed, as foul eggs will seriously 
affect the hatch. 

The setting hen must be fed on clean hard grain 
and kept supplied with fresh water in a clean 
vessel. The work of the most faithful setter can be 
spoiled by neglect or carelessness on the part of the 
operator. Grit and charcoal, as well as the feed 
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Artificial Incubation 


and water, should be placed near to the nest, so 
that the ‘‘cluck’’ may find them promptly on leav- 
ing the nest. 

It is a good idea to test out a clucky hen on 
dummy eggs before setting her upon the selected 
eggs. she returns to the nest and sets closely 
after being taken off a few times, it will be safe 
to put in the good eggs. 

Reliable setters should be marked so that they 
may be recognized when they again become 
“clucky.”’ It pays to keep good setters, sometimes 
for several years. As a rule, old hens make better 
setters than pullets. Wild or excitable hens break 
eggs and make poor setters. 


Artificial Incubation 


The incubator is an important factor in poultry 
raising. It may be described as a simple and 
practical machine, easily operated by any member 
of the household. But there are so many different 
kinds or makes of this useful machine that it is 
impossible to do more than describe the general 
features common to all. At the present time they 
are all constructed upon similar principles and 
along the same lines, and nearly all of them derive 
their heat from lamps that burn kerosene. In 
some of the hot-air machines the heat is applied 
through the medium of heated air, while in others 
—the hot-water machines—the eggs are supplied 


with heat from 
pipes filled with 
hot water. 

In the _ hot-air 


incubator a com- 
mon kerosene lamp 
is used to furnish 
the current of hot 
air which passes 
over and around 
the egg chamber 
and which keeps 
the eggs at the 
proper temperature 
for hatching. Like 
the hot-water ma- 
chine, it is sup- 
plied with a regu- 
lator, which, act- 
ing upon a valve 
or damper, regu- 
lates the admis- 
sion of heat to the 
egg chamber. 

In the hot-water 
incubator, water is 
heated and forced 
through metal 
tubes over the eggs, 
thus distributing 
heat throughout 
the egg chamber. 
It is supplied with 
a regulator which 
works upon the 
same principle as 
does that of the 
hot-air machine, 

The important parts of an 
lamp, including oil reservoir, burner, wick, and 
chimney; the regulator, egg chamber, with extra 
tray for turning eggs, nursery tray, and thermom- 
eter. Good material, good workmanship and effi- 
cient arrangement of parts are all desirable _fea- 
tures. Two dead-air spaces, good strong legs, 
plenty of space in the egg chamber, good windows 
properly placed. a good thermometer located where 
it can be read without disturbing the machine— 
these are all necessary and among the strong points 
of a good incubator. This machine operates upon 
living products and it must bring forth living crea- 
tures, else it is useless. 

Novices may be cautioned against buying an in- 
cubator of large size for experimental or farm work. 
The so-called 100-egg size is large enough for the 
beginner. One tray and one egg chamber are 
enough, 


incubator are the 


The Lamp and Burner 


All poultry raisers should beware of buying a poor 
lamp. Manufacturers, as well as purchasers, should 
remember that while the lamp is half the incubator 
the burner is half the lamp. 

Many kinds of lamps have been tried and many 
patents have heen granted upon lamps and parts 
thereof for incubater use, but the tendency is to 
discard all that are in any manner complicated and 
to return to the plain, old-fashioned burner and 
chimney. The oil reservoir should be made of 
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metal, either copper o1 galvanized iron, as those 
made of glass are too liable to break and are too 
heavy to kandle conveniently. This reservoir should 
have a flat bottom and a flat top, It should have 
a capacity exceeding the twenty-four hours’ de- 
mand of the machine. This is very important, for 
sometimes it happens that the operator is detained 
for some reason and cannot reach his machine at 
the proper hour, and in such a case the lamp 
must contain oil enough for a few hours’ overtime. 
This reservoir should be plain and smooth outside 
and _ inside. It should be well made and well 
finished. 

The burner is the most important part of an in- 
cubator lamp. It should be made with the greatest 
regard to stability and accuracy. The flat wick 
tube is the most common. The burner should be 
made of good material, such as brass or copper, 
and never of poor material, such as iron or plated 
tin. If the wheel or lever turns hard, or does not 
turn to the thirty-second of an inch, it is useless 
and will cause trouble. 


The Regulator 


Many methods have been tried for automatically 
regulating the temperature of the egg chamber. 
So far all of them depend upon the principle of 
contraction and expansion. The demand is for some 
simple device that will allow the temperature to 
rise so high and no 
higher, and _ that 
will maintain the 
temperature at 
that degree Te- 
gardless of the 
weather or ex- 
ternal influences. 
Most regulators 
act upon a damper 
over the top of the 
Latin Dp, ) andyeiby: 
opening or closing 
the same, regulate 
the amount of 
heat that passes 
into the incubator, 


Incubators 
a Necessity 


The modern im- 
provement in incu- 
bators has made 
the rearing of 


fowls solely for 
egg production 
quite out of the 
question unless 


these machines are 
used. No experi- 
enced poultry man 
at the present 
time will ~ under- 
take to rear fowls 
in large numbers 
for the production of eggs and depend on the hens 
that lay the eggs for incubation. The so-called 
Mediterranean fowls cannot be depended upon for 
natural incubation. Artificial incubation must be 
resorted to if these fowls are to be reared in con- 
siderable numbers. 


Choice of a Machine 


There ure many kinds of excellent incubators on 
the market. As with many kinds of farm ma- 
chinery, it is imnpossible to say that one particular 
kind is better than all others. Then, too, an in- 
cubator that would give very satisfactory results 
with one individual might prove to be quite infe- 
rior in the hands of another person. What is best 
for one is not necessarily best for another. 

It is advisable, before investing extensively in any 


make of incubator, thoroughly to understand the 
machine. If good resu!ts are obtained, then addi- 
tional machines of the same kind may be pur- 


Failures are recorded simply because the 
individual fails thoroughly to understand the ma- 
chine he is trying to operate, or, in other words, 
fails to learn how to operate that particular ma- 
chine to the best advantage. 

A successful poultry man must necessarily pay 
close attention to petty details. Not only is this 
necessary in caring for little chickens and mature 
fowls, but also in the care and management of ‘in- 
cubators and brooders. The whole business is one 
of details. 
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Points of a’ Good Machine 


While incubators may vary considerably one from 

another, yet there «ure certain points to which all 
should conform. Some of these points are summed 
up in the following: 
They should be well made of well-seasoned 
lumber. The effort of manufacturers to meet a 
popular demand for cheap machines has heretofore 
placed on the market incubators that are not only 
cheaply made, but made of cheap and not thor- 
oughly seasoned material, 

2. The incubator should be easy of operation. 
All its adjustments should be easily made and so 
arranged that the more delicate machinery is in 
plain view of the operator. 

The machine should be automatic in opera- 
tion. When supplied with the necessary heat, it 
should control perfectly within certain limits the 
temperature of the egg chamber. 

This result is accomplished in various ways. The 
regulating force, whatever it may be, should be 
placed within the egg chamber, so that the regu- 
lator may vary as the temperature in the egg cham- 
ber varies, irrespective of the changes of tempera- 
ture of the room in which the incubator is placed. 

4. The regulator must be sensitive. The change 
of temperature which is necessary for the complete 
working of the regulator ought not to be more than 
1 degree; that is, 1 degree above or below the de- 
sired temperature. It is better if the range of 
temperature can be reduced to one-half of 1 degree, 
thus making a total variation of 1 degree instead 
of 2 degrees. 

5. In addition to the foregoing requisites, a con- 
venient appliance for turning the eggs, positive in 
its action, should accompany each incubator. This 
may be an extra tray that is to be placed bottom 
side up over the tray of eggs and held firmly in 
this position while both trays are turned, thus 
completely transferring the eggs from one tray to 
another without jar. The different machines have 
Beow different appliances for accomplishing this 
result, 

Excellent results are obtained by the use of many 
machines now on the market when the operator of 
these various machines is thoroughly interested. 
Poultry men have, for a number of years, hatched 
in incubators over 80 per cent. of all eggs put in the 
machine, It must not be inferred, however, that 
this is an easy thing to do. A record of this kind 
is attained only by close observation and good 
judgment, not only in running the machine, but 
also in the breeding and care of the fowls to pro- 
duce fertile eggs. 


Artificial Brooding 


If the poultry raiser resorts to artificial incuba- 


tion, it will be necessary to provide an artificial 
brooder of some _ kind. This may be simple and 
quite inexpensive, or complex and costly. 


It is not necessary to expend very much money 
in the construction of an efficient brooder. It is 
necessary, however, yto see that the brooder is 
eapable of doing certain things. Some of these 
requisites are as follows: 


What the Brooder Must Be 


1. The brooder must be warm. The little chick- 
ens require a temperature of 90 degrees to 100 
degrees the first few days, and at all times they 
should find it so warm in the brooder that they 
are not inclined to huddle together to keep warm, 

2. -If the brooder is automatic, then the tem- 
perature may be kept quite even throughout the 
whole floor space. If, on the other hand, the 
brooder is heated from one side or from the top 
and is not automatic, it will be best to construct 
it so that certain parts of the machine will be 
very warm; in fact, a little warmer than is neces- 
sary for the chickens, and some other part some- 
what too cool. It does not take them long to 
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learn just where the most comfortable position is. 

3. The chicks may be trusted to select the 
proper temperature if the brooder is of sufficient 
size so that it is never crowded. 

A brooder constructed on this plan will require 
less attention than almost any other. It may un- 
dergo a considerable variation in temperature with- 
out overheating or chilling the chickens. 

4. The brooder should be easily cleaned and so 
constructed that all of the floor space can readily 
be seen. Inconvenient corners are objectionable in 
brooders; in fact, any corner is objectionable; but 
if brooders are to be constructed cheaply it is 
almost necessary to make corners. If constructed 
of wood, circular ones are somewhat more expen- 
sive than square or rectangular ones, 

5. The floor must not only be kept clean, but 
dry. Top or side heat is to be preferred to bottom 
heat, but there must be sufficient bottom heat to 
Keep the floor dry. 

6. As the chickens get a few days old, plenty of 
exercise must be provided. One objection to many 
brooders offered for sale has been that the chickens 
are kept too closely confined and not allowed suffi- 
cient exercise. It is a matter of surprise to many 
to learn how much exercise the smallest chicks re- 
quire. With the young chicken, as with the ath- 
lete, strength is acquired by exercise, and above 
all other conditions of growth strength is the one 
thing necessary to the young chicken. 

At the very first appearance of crowding in a 
brooder, as the chicks increase in size, the flock 
should be divided and some of the little fellows 
put into another brooder. Overcrowding is most 
dangerous to the brood, and the novice will do well 
to guard against it with the greatest care, remem- 
bering that it is easier to hatch the chicks than 
to rear them, 

The brooder should be cleaned; set up and heated 
a few hours before the chicks are released from the 
incubator nursery. The brooder should be _ reg- 
ulated as to heat so that it will show a tempera- 
ture of about 98 degrees when the chicks are put 
in. Then it should be gradually lowered at the 
rate of 1 degree a week, according to the weather 
and the experience and judgment of the poultry 
man. 


Feeding the Chicks 


The chicks should not be fed until they are 
thoroughly dried and have been out of the incu- 
bator at least twenty-four hours. The first feed 
should be fine sharp grit or sand, upon which is 
sprinkled a very little hard-boiled egg chopped fine. 
After this they should be fed every three hours a 
little broken grain or, better yet, some of the 
excellent prepared dry chick food upon the market. 
Clean, fresh water should be supplied from the 
start. Wet, sloppy food should be avoided. If none 
of the manufactured chick foods are at hand, a 
substitute can be made by cracking a mixture of 
wheat, corn, and egg shells. Any good poultry 
journal will give valuable hints upon the subject of 
raising chickens in brooders. 


Disease and Lice in Fowls 


lice are the great obstacles to be 
overcome in poultry raising. The houses may be 
kept free from lice by a liberal use of kerosene 
emulsion and by whitewashing. Whitewash serves 
a double purpose, that of ridding the house of lice 
and making the interior much lighter. A small 
window, with the interior of the house white- 
washed, will make the building as light as a much 
larger window without the whitewash. If the 
poultry houses are kept free from lice, the fowls 
can usually be depended upon to keep themselves 
free by a liberal use of the dust bath. If, how- 
ever, body lice are found, they may be successfully 
treated by dusting insect powder under the feathers 
in the evening and allowing the fowls to remain 
undisturbed on the perches after the treatment. 


Disease and 
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Technical Terms Relating to Domestic Fowls 


LEARN THE 
POINTS. 


(A)—Comb; (B)—Face; (C)—Wattles; (@) 


—Ear Lobes; (E)—Hackle; (F)—Breast; 
(G)—Back; (H) — Saddle; (1) — Saddle 
Feathers; (J)—Sickles; (K)—Tatl Coverts; 


(L)—Main Tail Feathers; (M)—Wing Bow; 


(N)—Wing Bar; (0)—Wing Bay; (P)— 
Wing Butts; (Q)—Breast Bone; (H)— 
Thighs; (S)—Hocks: (T)—Shanks; (U)— 
Spurs; (V)—Toes. 


GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


Barred, Barring. — Alternate 
stripes of light and dark across a 
feather. 

Beard.—A bunch of feathers 
under the throat of some breeds, 
as Houdans or Polish. 

Breast.—In a live fowl, the 
front of the body above the point 


of the breastbone, up to the 
throat. In a table fowl (dead) 
the breast is below this, and 


would be called the under part 
of the body in the live bird. 

Breed.—Any variety of fowl in 
all its distinct characteristics. 
The breed includes all the varie- 
ties of color which are found 
in _ it. 

Brood.—The family of chickens 
under one hen or brooder. 

Broody.—Desiring to sit or in- 
cubate. 

Cape.—The feathers under the 
base of the back hackles between 
the shoulders. 


Carriage.—The bearing, atti- 
tude, or ‘‘style’’ of a bird. 
Caruncles. — Fleshy protuber- 


ances, as on the neck of a turkey- 
cock, 

Cockerel.—A young cock under 
one year old. 

Comb.—The red protuberance on 
the top of a fowl’s head. 

Condition.—The state of the 
fowl as regards health and beauty 
of plumage—the latter especially. 

Crest.—A crown or tuft of 
feathers on the head. The same 
as Top-knot. 

Crop.—The bag or receptacle in 
which food is stored before di- 
gestion. Can be easily felt in any 
fowl after feeding. 

Cushion.—The mass of feathers 
over the tail-end of a hen’s back, 
covering the tail; chiefly devel- 
oped in Cochins. 

Dubbing.—Cutting off the comb, 
wattles, etc., so as to leave the 
head smooth and clean. 

Ear-lobes.—The folds of 
hanging below the ears. 


skin 
They 


vary in color in different breeds, 

between red, white, blue, and 

cream, and also greatly in size. 
Face.—The bare skin around the 


ye. 

Furnished.—Assumed the _ full 
characters. When a cockerel has 
obtained his full tail, hackles, 
ete., as if adult, he is said to be 
“furnished.”’ 

Gills.—The term is often ap- 
plied to the wattles, and some- 
times more indefinitely to the 
whole region of the throat. 

Hackles.—The peculiar narrow 
feathers on the neck of fowls, 
also found in the saddle of the 
cock. In the latter case they are 
called “saddle” hackles or feath- 
ers; hackles alone always refer- 
ring to the neck-feathers. 

Hen-feathered, or Henny.—Re- 
sembling a hen in the absence of 
sickles or hackle-feathers, and in 
plumage generally. 

Laced, Lacing.—A stripe of edg- 
ing all round a feather, of some 
color different from its ground 
color, as in Sebrights and Wyan- 
dottes. 

Leg-feathers.—The feathers pro- 
jecting from the outer side of the 
shanks in some breeds, as Cochins. 

Mossy.—Confused or indistinct 
in marking. 

Pea-comb.—A triple comb, re- 
sembling three small combs in 
one, the middle being the highest. 

Pencilling.—Small markings or 
stripes over a_ feather. These 
may run either straight across, as 
in Hamburgs, or in a _ crescentic 
form, as in Partridge Cochins. 

Poult.—A young turkey. 

Rose-comb.—A broad solid comb, 
the top of which is nearly 
level and covered with small 
points. It becomes broader as it 
recedes from the front, ending 
with a spike or ‘leader’ at the 
back. 

Saddle.—The posterior part of 
the back, reaching to the tail, in 
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a cock, answering to the cushion 
in a hen. 

Shaft.—The stem or quill of a 
feather. 

Sickles.—The top curved feath- 
ers of a cock’s tail. Properly only 
applied to the top pair, but some- 
times used for one or two pairs 
below which can hardly be called 
tail-coverts. 

Spangling.—The marking pro- 
duced by each feather having one 
large spot or splash of some color 
different from the ground-color. 
When applied to a laced breed, as 
in Polish, the word is explained 
by the much broader lacing at the 
tip of each feather. 

Spur. The sharp offensive 
weapon near the heel of a cock 
or hen. 

Squirrel-tailed.—The tail  pro- 
jecting in front of a perpendicular 
line, over the back. 

Stag.—Another term for a 
young cock, chiefly used by Game 
breeders. 

Station.—Another term for sym- 
metry, but rather markedly in 
connection with height or reach. 

Strain.—A race of fowls which, 
having been carefully bred by one 
breeder or his successors, for 
years, has acquired an individual 
character of its own which can 
be more or less relied upon. 

Surface-color.—That portion of 
the feathers exposed to view. 

Symmetry.—Perfection of pro- 
portion. 

Tail-coverts.—The soft, glossy, 
curved feathers at the sides of 
the bottom of the tail. Usually 
the same color as the sickles. 

Tail-feathers.—The straight and 
stiff feathers of the tail only. 
The top pair are sometimes 
slightly curved, but they are al- 
ways nearly if not quite straight, 
and are contained inside the 
sickles and tail-coverts. 

Thighs.—The joint above the 
shanks; the first joint clothed all 
over with feathers. The same as 
the drumstick in dressed fowls. 

Top-knot.—Same as Crest. 

Tri-colored.—A term often ap- 
plied to cockerels which should be 
of one uniform color, when their 
hackles and saddles and tails are 
much darker, and the wing-bow 
darker _ still. Chiefly in buff 
varieties. 

Trio.—A cock or cockerel, and 
two hens or pullets. 

Under-color.—That portion of 
the feathers under the _ surface, 
only seen when the plumage is 
opened or separated. That of the 
fluff of the feather. It often dif- 
fers greatly from the _ surface- 
color, and is of great importance 
in breeding. 

Variety.—Some definite division 
of a breed known by its color or 


marking. Thus the breed in- 
cludes all the varieties. 
Vulture-hock.—Stiff projecting 


quill-feathers at the hock-joint. 
The feathers must be both stiff 
and projecting to be thus truly 
called and condemned. 

Wattles.—The red 
structures at each side of the 
base of the beak. Chiefly devel- 
oped in the male sex. 

Web.—This term is indefinite, 
expressing a flat and thin struc- 
ture. The web of a feather is the 
flat or plume portion; the web 
of the foot, the flat skin between 
the toes; of the wing, the tri- 
angular skin seen when the mem- 
ber is extended. 

Web-bar.—Any line of dark 
color across the middle of the 
wing, caused by the color or 
marking of the feathers known 
as the lower wing-coverts. 
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SEVENTY DIFFERENT BREEDS OF DOMESTIC FOWLS 


| Andalusians 


The Blue Andalusian is an English breed of fowls, dating back 50 years, 
when they had been bred quite extensively in Andalusia, Spain, from 
whence they derive the name, They belong to the non-setting class. As 
layers they have no superiors, laying the whole year round, both summer 
and winter. In cotor, the eggs are white and of medium size. They 
are very hardy, chicks growing very fast, pullets often laying at the age 
of four months; color is slaty blue, have red wattles, face and comb, 
and white earlobes; are fine in appearance, gay, stylish, commanding the 
admiration of all who see them. They are about the same size as the 
Minorca. However, they are not without a fault; they do not breed as 
true to color as most other varieties do, and throw off a larger per cent. 
of off-colored chicks than any other variety, However, their other good 
qualities make up for this weak point. : 


Dark Brahma, 
Anconas 


The Dark Brahma is like 


light | Sree oT. form, “but Mottled Anconas are considered by many to be the most beautiful of all 
opposite in color. the Mediterranean varieties. They are similar to the Leghorns in shape 
and size, have a yellow skin and the plumage is black, evenly mottled all 
over with white. They are wonderful layers of large white eggs and are 
fast coming into general favor, since they combine great beauty with the 
best practical qualities, 


Bantams 


The Buff Cochin, or Pekin Bantam.—In color they are a golden buff, 
same as the Buff Cochin, except the cock is usvally dark, almost chestnut. 
They are very quiet, tame and @Gocile, making the finest pets. In size they 
are just a little larger than the Gold¢n Sebright Bantam, being a little 
broader and heavier set. All who see them admire them for their exquisite 
unique appearance and beauty. They are quite good layers of rather small 
eggs, light in color, are good setters and good mothers. Chicks are 
easily raised, are hardy both as fowls and chicks. They bear confinement 
well, thrive just as well in small enclosures as running at large, are 
fine pets to have on a nice green lawn, where they command the admira- 
tion of all who see them. 


Golden Sebright Bantams are one of the most attractive breeds of all 
Bantams. No breed among the beautiful pigmies excel the Sebrights in 
beauty of penciling and none are prettier pets. In color they are rich, 
golden yellow, laced with black markings, being very distinct and clear. 
They have proven very hardy both as chicks and fowls, breeding very 
true to color. They are both useful and a true fancy fowl, excellent 
layers of small eggs, good setters and mothers. They are quite small, 
standard weight of cock, 26 ounces; hens, 22 ounces. They are stylish, 
active, and no lover of the beautiful can afford to be without them, as 
they are the attraction and admiration of all who see them, 


The Black Spanish lays six: 
months from time of hatch- 
ing five or six eggs per week. 


Brahmas 


The Brahmas are the heaviest of our domestic fowls. Though classed 
as an Asiatic breed, and descended from Oriental parentage, this breed in 
its present form is really an American production. Standard weights: 
cock, 12 pounds; cockerel, 10 pounds; hen, 9% pounds; pullet, 8 pounds. 
These weights are often exceeded. Though large, the birds are stately, 
with fine carriage. ‘‘The lordly Brahma’’ well expresses it. 


Light Brahmas.—Almost without exception the Light Brahma is a 
favorite with poultrymen, even with those who do not breed them. They 


are often referred to as ‘‘the aristocrats of the poultry yard.’’ In size 

The La Fleche, French fowl, they are the largest of our domestic fowls. This, combined with their 
black plumage, .a good layer proud and stately carriage, makes a flock of them attractive, no matter 
in winter where they are seen. They have pea combs and heavily feathered legs 


and toes. The color is white with black tail, black and white hackle, 
wing flights and tail coverts. The hens lay brown eggs. Light Brahmas 
are not remarkably early in maturing; but they are very hardy, and in the 
markets of this country this variety is a great favorite as “‘soft roasters,” 
and as mature fowls they very often are chosen for the family dinner in 
preference to the more costly but not more palatable turkey. Light 
Brahma hens have made high records as layers, under good care. Their 
eggs are very large, weighing from 28 to 32 ounces to the dozen, and 
are in great demand in some of our markets. The Light Brahma has a 
firm hold on the affections of our people, and the poultry breeder who 
has good ones need never lack for buyers, who will pay good prices. 


The Dark Brahmas are one of the most prominent members of the great 
Asiatic family. They are very beautiful, especially the female, The 
plumage of the female is a steel gray, with delicate pencilings, except 
on hackle, where the pencilings are quite prominent, making them a very 
desirable fowl for the city and town, as the dust and soot will not soil 
their plumage. The plumage of the cock, although quite different from 
that of the hen, commands admiration of those who have a taste for 


% the beautiful in nature. No breed is more hardy from the time it picks 
a ; — the shell until ripe in old age than the Dark Brahma. As egg producers 
The Light Brahma they are second to none of the Asiatics. With their great vigor of consti- 


tution when young, they feather rapidly ne are. Peaey early tae the 
7 market as spring chickens and broilers. n weight they are abou he 
scorns Fea nate same as the Light Brahma, cocks weighing at maturity, when in good 
a bluish-gray beneath condition, from 10 to 12 pounds, and hens, when in good condition, 
Bray . 8 to 10 pounds. 
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Buckeyes 


The Buckeye.—Originated by a woman in Ohio, from which state it takes 
its name. Mrs. Frank Metcalf produced this breed from a cross of Asiatics, 
Cornish Indian, and some of the game fowls. Primarily the Buckeyes 
were bred for egg production and market poultry, but perfect specimens 
are beautiful birds. 


Buttercups 


This new variety has come to the front rapidly in the last three years, 
They were originally brought over from Sicily and have won a name for 
their persistent laying. They are just a little larger than Leghorns and 
are very gentle and tame. They stand confinement well, and the hens 
are regular egg machines. Their comb is different from any other 
variety, being cup shaped, and their plumage is very striking. The males 
are a rich brilliant red top color and the hens are beautifully marked 
throughout. 


Campines 


Silver Campines have spread over the country like wildfire and are 
sure to remain one of the most popular of the smaller varieties. They 
compare in size with the Leghorns and their supporters claim they will 
outlay the Leghorns every time. Their color is very striking, being a 
black and white, very narrowly barred or penciled and they are very 
active and great foragers, 


Cochins 


The Buff Cochin of today is the most popular of the Cochin family. 
It is descended from the Shanghai fowl of sixty years ago, which started 
the greatest ‘‘boom’”’ for improved poultry this country has ever experi- 
enced. From the ungainly, loose-jointed, awkward Shanghai fowls of 
sixty years ago, American breeders have produced the compact, full- 
feathered, thick-meated Buff Cochin of today, which is distinctively the 
most perfect representative member of the Asiatic class. Cochins are 
very hardy, enduring severe weather easily. The hens are fairly good 
layers, the best of mothers, and very domestic. As a market fowl, the 
Buff Cochin is very profitable, putting on weight with a smaller quantity 
of feed than almost any other variety. The poultry breeder who has a 
flock of good Buff Cochins has something of which he may well be proud. 

Partridge Cochins are very gentle and stand confinement better than 
other varieties. They are very large and fine winter layers, and their 
color is as handsome as any variety when stock has been carefully 
selected from the famous strains. 


Crevecoeurs 


This is a breed but little known. Black in plumage with a crest on 
the head so full as to almost obscure the eyes. 


Dominiques 


The Dominiques resemble the Plymouth Rocks. They bear confinement 
well and do not appear to deteriorate from inbreeding to the extent 
observed in some of the other breeds. They mature early, are_ hardy, 
make good mothers, and are valuable as a farm variety. Weight: 
Cock, 8% pounds; hen, 64% pounds. 


Dorkings 


Colored Dorking.—Same shape and general type of body, but much 
darker in color, and a little heavier in weight than the Silver-Grays. 
Standard weights: Cock, 9 pounds; cockerel, 8 pounds; hen, 7 pounds; 
pullet, 6 pounds, 

Silver Gray Dorking.—The Dorking is probably the oldest breed of 
domestic fowls. It belongs to the English class, and in England has 
been brought to a high state of perfection. 


Ducks 


Where large numbers of ducks are kept for supplying eggs for incuba- 
tors the Pekin variety is usually preferred and can be kept without ponds 
if an abundance of drinking water is provided. When laying they should 
be fed twice a day as much as they will eat. 


Faverolle 


A general purpose breed of increasing popularity. Densely whiskered; 
five toes. The varieties: English and French Salmon, English Ermine, 
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The Cochin Bantam, from 
Pekin, China. 


The Red Pile Game lays.on 
the average, 170 eggs a year 


The White Leghorn lays four 
and five months after hatching 
200 eggs a year. 


The Game Bantam, 


The Game Bantam, a profite 
able variety for raising om 


French Black and Blue. farms. 


Seventy Different Breeds of Domestic Fowls 


The Dorking, admired for 
beauty, and as a table bird. 


Sebright Bantam =— 


The Sebright Bantam has 
proudest carriage to be im- 
agined in a bird so small. 


White Cochin Fowl. 


The White Cochin, a large 
fowl, esteemed for _ prolific: 
production of eggs. 


“White Crested Poland 


The White Crested Poland 
thas rich, black plumage with 
pure white crest. 


Frizzles 


The Frizzle fowl is valued largely because of its oddity in feathers, 
which have a tendency to turn backwards and upwards. 


Games 


The Black Sumatra Game is not as well known in the poultry circle as 
many other varieties of the Game. They do not resemble the Game 
family to a very great extent, being more heavily feathered than most 
Games. In color they are a solid black throughout, shading being a 
lustrous green, which makes them very rich and handsome in color. They 
are very good layers of medium sized eggs, ranging in color from white 
to a darker shade. They make exceptionally good mothers, and will 
take care of a brood of chicks as well as one might wish. Chicks are 
hardy and grow fast. They are a splendid table fowl, as all Games 
are. Cocks weigh, when in good flesh, from 6 to 8 pounds, and hens 
from 5 to 7 pounds. 


Brown Red Games are second to none in this country, fine specimens 
with great vitality and hardiness of constitution. To say they are good 
layers wilt not do them justice, as they have proven themselves in laying 
almost equal to any fowl, and are surpassed by few. They are very 
handsome, the color of male, neck, back and saddle lemon, with narrow 
stripe of black in the middle of the feathers; breast, ground color black, 
laced some with lemon; wing bow lemon, wing coverts glossy black, 
primaries and secondaries black, and tail glossy black. The female, neck 
lemon with a narrow stripe of black in middle feathers; breast, ground 
color black, evenly-laced with lemon, otherwise the plumage is black 
throughout. They bear confinement remarkably well, dre hardy both as 
chicks and fowls. Chicks grow very fast, and mature quite early. The 
hens make splendid mothers, taking the best of care of their young. 
Cocks weigh from 6 to 8 pounds; hens from 5 to 7 pounds. They are a 
fine table fowl, and dress very nice and presentable. 


Cornish Indian Games have gained public favor very rapidly. It is a 
breed for general utility, having the laying qualities of a market fowl, 
i. e., compactness, yellow legs, heavy weight, the flesh put on at the 
right place, from which there is but little waste in dressing, and being of 
quick-growing habits they produce a fine broiler in a short time because 
they have short feathers, the nutriment required to put feathers on other 
breeds going to flesh, which is more juicy and tender in this breed than 
in a young turkey. The Indian Game hens are good setters and mothers, 
and the chicks are very hardy. In color the fowls are quite pretty; 
the bright brown shafts and the glossy green lacing making a beautiful 
contrast. Here we have a fowl for the market poultryman, the farmer, 
the broiler-raiser, the egg producer and the fancier. The general ap- 
pearance is that of a powerful bird. Body very broad, thick and com- 
pact; flesh firm and solid. In the male the plumage of the breast and 
underbody is a green glossy black, neck-hackle same color, with brown 
crimson shafts to feathers; back and saddle a mixture of green glossy 
black and brown crimson. Wings chestnut brown, with metallic green 
glossy black wing bar. In the hen the ground color is chestnut brown, 
with beautiful lacings of metallic green glossy black. The skin in both 
sexes is a very rich, bright, deep orange yellow, and their legs are yellow 
or a dusky yellow, which makes them very desirable for market. Face, 
wattles and comb are a rich red. 


The Pit Games are in various colors, such as Black Red, Brown Red, 
Blue Red, White, and Black, and the stock should be thoroughly tested 
and proven absolutely dead game. Birds should be sure cutters, aggres- 
sive, and warranted never to quit. 


The Red Pyle Game is in general make-up and quality the same as the 
Brown Red or B. B. R. Game, only differing in color. They are very 
courageous and hardy, and to most people not lacking in beauty. Color 
of cock, hackle and saddle, orange, light red or chestnut; breast, shaft 
and margin of feathers chestnut red, wings white and red, tail white, 
body white. The hens are mostly white to a creamy white, running 
darker on breast and wings. 


Geese 


Geese require almost no care, but should have dry quarters. They 
prefer grass on the pasture and on this they will thrive. In winter one 
good meal a day, as much as they will eat, of cooked potatoes or turnips 
with cut clover, ground oats, and ground meat added will be sufficient. 
The same food is excellent for goslings, which should be fed three 
times a day. 


Guineas 


The Guinea Fowls are usually recorded with the chickens. They are 
good layers, poor mothers, being prone to wander and steal their nest. 
This fowl should not be kept in towns, as their discordant voice in the 
early morning makes them unpleasant for neighbors. 
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Hamburg's 


The Hamburgs are small, active, and great fliers; for this latter reason 
extra precaution must be taken and they really require a wide range 
to do well. -They are among the most persistent layers and when properly 
kept even equal the Leghorns. The chicks are rather delicate and the 
adults demand more attention than any of the other egg-producing breeds 
to be equally profitable. 


The Silver Spangled Hamburgs are one of the most beautiful varieties 
that can be found on the poultry list. No one can pass a flock of them 
without a glance of admiration. For beauty they are unsurpassed and too 
much could not be said of this beautiful breed. As egg producers they stand 
in the front rank, laying the year around. In color eggs are white, and 
medium in size. Chicks grow quite fast and mature very early. Pullets 
often begin laying at four months old. They are very small feeders, and 
bear confinement in small enclosures remarkably well. For laying 
qualities and beauty, they stand on their own merits and cannot be 
over-estimated. Hens will weigh from 3 to 4% pounds, cocks from 4 
to 5% pounds. 


Houdans 


Houdans are a French fowl. It is not known just how long they have 
been in existence, nor is it known who the originator was. However, 
they are a very old breed and are deserving of considerable credit. The 
Houdan hen is a good layer, her eggs are of good size and in color are 
white. She belongs to the non-setting varieties. After they become several 
years old some of them will get a little broody but are easily broken. The 
Houdans have five toes, a crest and beard, are shaped much like a Dorking, 
hence are considered valuable as a fine table fowl, meat tender, juicy 
and fine flavored. Color of legs of the young is pink; of the old a light 
gray with sometimes pink on the side. The chicks are decidedly hand- 
some and grow very fast, weighing 4 or 5 pounds at the age of 4 months, 
but, of course, the growth depends largely on the food and care they 
receive. They are remarkably hardy and thrive well under ordinary care. 
Standard weight for cocks is 7 pounds, hens 6 pounds. They are not a high 
flyer, will not roam far away, are very tame and docile; one can make fine 
pets of them and they are well adapted for small runs. 


Javas 


The Javas (Black, Mottled, and White) are an old American class of 
fowls that for no good reason have lost popularity. They are excellent 
as egg producers and for market purposes, maturing early and having the 
yellow shanks and toes, the absence of which constitutes an objection 
to some of the dark-colored breeds, The hens make good setters and 
mothers, and the Javas bear confinement well. The Black variety is 
most commonly kept. Weight: Cock, 9% pounds; hen, 7% pounds. 


The Black Java is an old variety fowl. It is claimed that the Black 
Javas were bred from the Plymouth Rock. Now, if the Black Java 
have their origin from the Plymouth Rock, they must of necessity occupy 
a front rank as an American breed. They will withstand the severest 
weather in our northern climates. Also are prolific, and thrive just as 
well in our warmer southern climes. Chicks thrive well from the time 
they come out of the shell till old age, maturing very early. They are 
not as apt to take disease as some other varieties, being as near proof 
against disease as any fowl. They are about the best layers for a large 
fowl, laying a dark-colored egg, but not strictly one color; some are a 
little lighter in color than others, The Java hens make excellent mothers, 
taking the best care of their young. They are good setters, but are not as 
persistently broody as some of the large varieties of fowls. In color 
the Black Java is what the name implies, black throughout. The cocks 
are of a lustrous greenish black, about the same as the Langshans. 
Cocks will weigh from 8 to 10 pounds; hens from 7 to 9 pounds (in good 
flesh). They possess rare market qualities, having the “best possible 
make-up for a valuable market fowl. 


Lakenvelder 


The Lakenvelder resembles the Leghorn in form, size, activity and egg 
laying quality. Color white with black head, hackles, rump, and tail. 


Langshans 


Black Langshan.—Asiatics, but lighter weight, rangier and longer legged 
than the other members of that class. Standard weights: Cock, 9% 
pounds; cockerel, 8 pounds; hen, 7% pounds; pullet, 6% pounds. Skin 
white with pinkish-white flesh. The tail feathers of the male attain 
great length. Legs and outer toes feathered. Comb single. Color 
black and glossy with a greenish sheen on back. The White variety 
has the same weight and general characteristics as the Black, but the 
plumage is pure white. 


Buff Langshans.—A very fine breed; have been largely imported from 
England formerly. We have found them among the best breeds for 
laying and general purposes. The demand for them in this country has 
been all that could be desired. 


The White Langshans have given most excellent satisfaction, and are 
more popular than the Black Langshans. Some who are raising them say 
that they lay the year around and are a most excellent table fowl. 


The Silky Fowl, so named 
becuuse its plumage has a 
silky, hair-like appearance. 


The American Dominique. 
A valuable and popular. fowl. 


The Duck-Wing Game has 
silver-gray plumage, head and 
face bright red. 


Gold-Spangled Hamburgh Fowl. 


The Gold-Spangled Ham- 
burgh, one of six varieties of 
choice fowL 
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| Langshan Fowl. : 


The Langshan, large, showy, 
black plumage, a good layer in 
winter, 


The Wyandotte, has beauti- 
ful plumage and is a good 
layer of large ‘eggs. 


ee 
Japanese Bantam 


The Japanese Bantam. Ban- 
tam, a town on the Island of 
Java, 


The Partridge Cochin, a 
farge and esteemed breed of 
domestic fowls. 


La Fleche 


This is a French fowl, both male and female having a rich black 
elo plumage, Has a large compact crest which nearly obscures 
e face. 


Leghorns 


The Rose Comb Brown Leghorns are very popular, being better adapted 
to our colder climates than the Single Comb varieties. They combine both 
usefulness and beauty. As egg producers they are simply the same as 
all other varieties of Leghorns, being first-class in that respect. We 
have often noticed the statement made about some breeder’s favorite 
variety, as everlasting layers, egg machines, ete. If there are any 
fowls to which we can justly apply this term, it is to the Leghorn family. 
They have good style, beautiful plumage, and are, generally speaking, very 
handsome and attractive. They are hardy, chicks easily raised, and 
mature quite early. Pullets begin laying quite young if well cared for. 
In size they rank the same as the Single Comb variety. Cocks weigh 
about 4% to 6 pounds, hens 3% to 5 pounds. 


Rose Comb White Leghorns.—This is one of the popular breeds of the 
heavy laying varieties, and are identical with the Single Comb White 
Leghorns, except that the comb resembles the combs of the Hamburg, 
and are sometimes called pea-comb Leghorns. Trey are much admired by 
poultry fanciers and those having egg farms, being wonderful egg pro- 
ducers. Their freedom from frozen combs makes them more desirable for 
our northern climate than the single comb varieties. They are very 
stylish and make a very attractive appearanee. They belong to the non- 
setting class of fowls, and are unexcelled as layers by any of the Leghorn 
or other families. The eggs are very white in color and medium size. 
They are very hardy both as chicks and fowls. Chicks grow very fast. 
Pullets frequently begin laying at four months old. They are a very fine 
fowl for the table as far as they go, but being rather small, we could 
not recommend them as a valuable market fowl, but so tar as turning 
cents into dollars in the production of eggs, they stand in the front rank. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn.—There has been much dispute as to the 
early history of this variety. Certain it is that the early importations 
were far different from the graceful active brown beauties of today. In 
all but color this variety should be the same as the White Leghorn, 
Body and breast color of male is black. Body color of female light 
brown, the surface on back finely stippled with a darker brown. The 
breast is a rich salmon, shading off lighter under the body. Legs clean 
and yellow; skin yellow. The hens lay white eggs, and are non-setters. 


Single Comb Buff Leghorn.—This breed has the same general breed char- 
acteristics as the other members of the Leghorn family. The color is an 
even shade of rich golden buff, free from shafting or mealy appearance. 
Under color a lighter shade. A mingling of different shades of buff in 
different sections is a serious defect. 


Single Comb White Leghorn.—Originated in Italy, but bred in this 


country for many years. As usually bred, small in size, having no 
standard weights. This breed is alert, active, of graceful outlines and 
very attractive appearance. Large, single comb, that of the female 


drooping to one side. Plumage pure white. Legs clean, yellow. The hens 
are prolific layers of white eggs. This breed is the standby of most of the 
large egg farms where white eggs are desired. 


Malays 


This is a little known breed of which the American Standard of Perfec- 
tion says, ‘‘the cock has a height of 26 inches and a hen 18 inches,’’ the 
plumage of the male being red or maroon and the female dark brown. 


Minorcas 


The Black Minorea is a well established breed of English fowls, belong- 
ing to the Spanish variety, and wherever bred are considered a valuable 
breed; are hardy both as fowls and chicks, easily raised, mature early, 
and pullets commence laying when very young. They are non-setters, 
small eaters, splendid foragers, and, without doubt, very profitable. Their 
adaptability to all sorts of places, whether in confinement or allowed 
unlimited range, makes them very popular, and suitable to the city fancier 
as well as the farmer. Their plumage is a pure black with green or 
metallic lustre. Their legs are nice and smooth and medium in length. 
The chief and striking ornament of the cock is his comb, which is very 
large, single, straight as an arrow and evenly serrated; has a large, 
flowing tail, carried somewhat high. The comb of the hen lies over on one 
side of the face, in a peculiar double fold, similar to those of the Leghorn, 
but much larger. Wattles are in proportion to the combs. The face is 
red, but the lobes are of pure white, and show up very distinctly. They 
are very stylish, having a stately, upright carriage, close, compact body, 
medium low, and are of a stouter and squarer build than the Spanish. 
Standard weight of cocks 8 pounds, hens 6% pounds. 


The White Minoreas originated in Spain and are a very old variety. 
How they originated is not known; but the supposition is that they are 
sports from the Black Minorcas, as it is a well known fact that a black 
fowl will occasionally throw off a white chick, 
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Minorcas— (Continued ) 


The White Minorcas are similar to the Black in every way with the 
exception of color, and as many prefer the white chicker they are very 
opular. 
P They lay a very large chalk-white egg and are splendid layers; they 
are larger than the Leghorn family and are a better table fowl, in fact, 
they rank very high as a table fowl; while great in egg-production, the 
hens laying from 200 to 250 eggs in a year. 

As to vitality and productiveness and quality they equal their cousins, 
the Black Minorcas, 

They are the same build, have coral red faces, white ear lobes and of 
Same size, they are non-setters, great foragers and rustlers, 

They have splendid plumage, very gay and attractive in appearance, 
having the true Minorca shape and good qualities in general. 


Orpingtons 


The other varieties of Orpingtons were introduced into this country 
ahead of the Blacks and were so popular from the start that we paid 
very little attention to the black birds, but the English breeders who 
originated all the Orpingtons kept insisting that the Blacks had all the 
good qualities of the others, so American breeders finally took them up. 
They immediately proved their worth and today the Black Orpington is 
gaining in popularity faster than any other variety. They have many 
advantages over the other varieties, and their immense size and wonder- 
ful laying qualities make them very profitable. They are very hardy and 
make the quickest growth of any variety known. 


The Single Comb Buff Orpingtons are becoming a very popular breed. 
They have been a leading breed in England for a number of years; in 
fact, they are as popular there as the Barred Plymouth Rocks are in 
America. As a general purpose fowl they are very good. They have a 
rich buff plumage, and breed as true as any of the buff varieties. They 
are also good layers. They have nice, well-rounded bodies and white 
skin, and have all the good market qualities as well as the laying 
qualities. They are very quiet and tame, and make good mothers. 


Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons have been but little bred in this country. 
The breed was produced by crossing Hamburgs, Cochins and Speckled 
Dorkings. There are both single and rose comb varieties. The hens are 
very prolific, 


The White Orpingtons are of the same general description as the Buffs, 
except that they are a pure crystal white and they have all the good 
points of the Buffs. This variety has been widely advertised during the 
past few years and a tremendous demand has sprung up for them. They 
can be developed into excellent winter-layers. 


Peacocks 


The Peacock is classed among domestic fowls, and is an exceedingly 
beautiful bird. Native of India. They lay from 25 to 30 eggs and hatch 
out but one brood a year. Accustomed to roosting very high in a wild 
state, they desire a high perch where they are kept. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Barred Plymouth Rocks.—This breed is as solid as its name. They 
stand unequaled as general purpose fowls, They are quick to mature and 
make plump, juicy broilers at eight to ten weeks of age. The pullets 
begin laying early and are persistent layers the whole year around. 
American in origin and name. Of fine carriage, medium in size. Stand- 
ard weights: Cock, 9% pounds; cockerel, 8 pounds; hen, 7% pounds; 
pullet, 6 pounds. Hardy. MSBuilt for business, both egg and meat pro- 
duction. Single comb. Smooth legs and yellow skin. Lays brown eggs. 
Plumage hard to describe; grayish white, each feather crossed by narrow 
bars of darker color extending to the skin. Difficult to breed to standard, 
but the ideal fanciers’ fowl. 


Buff Plymouth Rock.—Requirements for this variety same, except 
plumage, as for other Plymouth Rocks. The variety is said to have been 
originated in New York State, and to have been exhibited first less than 
a score of years ago. The color desired is a rich golden buff, the same 
shade throughout the specimen being desirable. These are excellent utility 
fowls, as well as desirable for the fancier. 


Columbian Plymouth Rock.—This is probably the newest member of the 
Plymouth Rock family. It was ‘‘originated’’ by several different individu- 
als at about the same time. Some claim its origin as from ‘‘sports”’ 
of the Columbian Wyandotte, others as from crosses of other Rock varieties 
with some Light Brahma blood added. In all but plumage it must 
conform to Rock requirements. The plumage is the same as that of the 
well-known Light Brahma. Well bred, it is a handsome fowl, in black 
Eo oa iaite, and its promoters claim that it stands high in utilitarian 
qualities. 


The-Houdan has black and 
white feather crest A prolific 
layer. 


The Brown Leghorn has yel 
low legs, lays early, 200 eggs. 
a year. 


= Spangled Poland, 


The Spangled Poland, like 
silver spangled, ranks higb 


among ornamental fowls. 


The Frizzle Fowl is peculiar, 
every feather curled and turn: 
led back from tbe body. 
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Seventy Different Breeds of Domestic Fowls 


Flavor of Eggs 


The flavor of eggs may be 
affected in two ways, first by the 
absorption of odors after the eggs 
have been laid, Eggs should be 
clean and kept in a clean place 
where disagreeable odors can not 
penetrate. Secondly, the flavor 
of eggs may be affected by the 
character of the food fed to the 
laying hens. 

Too much ground fish, while 
being a food which helps to pro- 
mote laying, will give the eggs 
an unbearable flavor. Strongly 
flavored vegetables, such as tur- 
nips or onions, if fed freely, will 
have a like, though perhaps not 
so marked, effect. Care, there- 
fore, should be taken with eggs 
intended for consumption to keep 
them away from bad odors, and 
discrimination should be _ exer- 
cised in the food given to the 
hens. 

If the eggs are to be hatched, 
however, the feeding of fish scrap, 
onions and turnips, and the like, 
will have no deleterious effect 
upon the hatching. 


Frost Bite 


If the comb or wattles of fowls 
become frozen, and it is discov- 
ered before they thaw out, apply 
snow or cold water to remove 
the frost, for this gradual thaw- 
ing will often save them. Then 
apply vaseline to the affected 
parts twice a day. 


Gapes 


Gapes is caused by the presence 
of small worms, which are at- 
tached to the lining of the tra- 
chea or windpipe, where they 
cause much irritation and often 
death to young chickens. 

Gapes usually occur when the 
chicks are from 2 to 6 weeks old. 
Separate the well from the sick 
birds and clean the coops, pens, 
and feed and water dishes by 
disinfecting with a 5 per cent so- 
lution of carbolic acid. Some- 
times the worms can be removed 
from the trachea by inserting a 
feather moistened with turpen- 
tine or kerosene. The oil will 
cause the dislodging of the 
worms, and some will be drawn 
out with the feather while others 
will be expelled by coughing or 
sneezing. Place the chicks on a 
piece of paper, so that the worms 
may be caught and burned, 


Lime 


Ordinarily, the hen does not 
consume enough lime to form the 
shells of eggs if she is laying 
abundantly unless something be- 
sides the ordinary grain feeds is 
accessible to her. Oyster shells 
are very good for this purpose. 
A box of crushed shells may be 
placed before the fowls, allowing 
them to eat at will. 


Plymouth Rocks— (Continued) 


Partridge Plymouth Rocks.—This new variety of the Plymouth Rock 
family has sprung into universal favor because of their beauty and utility 
qualities. They are very rich and beautiful in color, the male being a rich 
brilliant red, marked with black, and the female a rich mahogany, 
beautifully penciled with a darker color, They stand confinement well 
and are great layers. 


Silver Penciled Plymouth Rock.—This is one of the newest varieties of 
Rocks. There are conflicting claims as to its origin. In shape, size, and 
other Plymouth Rock characteristics they must conform to the breed 
requirements. The general color scheme of the plumage is silvery white 
and black. The beautifully penciled feathers render this a most attract- 
ive variety and as it is claimed to possess the practical qualities of 
the family it should be a good utility fowl as well. 


The Pea Comb White Plymouth Rock is what we might call a general 
utility breed. Like the Single Comb variety, they possess all the desirable 
qualities of an all purpose breed, and in one point they will surpass them. 
Having the Pea Comb, they are what may be called frost-proof, which is 
avery desirable feature in cold climates. They are not bred as extensively 
as the Single Comb variety, owing to the fact that they are practically a 
new breed, and people have not become acquainted with their qualities as 
they should. They are simply a grand breed of chickens and are 
deserving of a foremost position among breeders. They are large, good 
style, grand, stately carriage, well shaped bodies, have a nice yellow 
skin, which is so desirable in market poultry. Hens make good setters 
(but are not persistently broody), good mothers, will care for their young 
as well as any breed. Their chicks grow very rapidly, feather out early 
and will round up for market when quite young. Their laying qualities 
are not to be disputed. They will lay as many eggs as any of the large 
breeds. Their eggs are the same in color as other Plymouth Rock eggs. 
This is a noble breed and is destined to become one of the leading varieties 
when once their merits are better known. 


White Plymouth Rock.—In size, carriage, color of legs, skin, face, etc., 
same as the Barred, but plumage pure white. Some judges say they have 
more typical shape than the original Barred variety. As table fowls, 
they lead the other varieties in many localities. Whites are easier to 
breed to standard than other varieties of Rocks, hence better for the 
eginner, 


Polish 


White Crested Black Polish.—This is the most beautiful and ornamental 
of all the Polish family. Their large white crests and shining black 
plumage make a very pretty contrast, and they are great layers, The 
eggs are fine flavored. A small pen of these birds make a very beautiful 
sight on the green lawn, and they will keep the table supplied with fresh 
eggs the year around. 


Redcaps 


The Redcaps are an old, useful variety of good size and development. 
Weights, 7%, 6, 6, and 5 pounds; very large rose comb; color, in male 
red and black, in female, brown and black, 


Rhode Island Reds 


_Down in the southern part of the little State of Rhode Island is a 
district known as Little Compton. It lies on the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean, exposed to the raw winds of winter and the scorching suns of sum- 
mer. The land is poor and rocky, and the soil returns but little when an 
attempt is made to produce farm crops, The people residing in this 
district are of a hardy race and thrifty, yet the natural disadvantages 
of their surroundings would seem to be insurmountable. The men are 
mostly engaged in fishing along the coast and the women raise poultry 
for the near-by cities. In such a district, only a very strong, thrifty 
breed of fowls survives, and it is here that we find the 


First Record of Rhode Island Reds 


The residents of this little district produced a hardy breed of fowls that 
were great foragers, quick to mature, and wonderful layers, and yet they 
started out with no definite idea of the breed they were producing. In 
fact, the Rhode Island Reds were produced and bred for years before 
they were known outside of this little district, and it is only in recent 
years that their fame has spread over the country. At first people were 
inclined to scoff at them because of their peculiar color, but now their 
admirers are legion and they have a foremost place with poultrymen, 
both as a fancier’s fowl and for market. A great many claim the Reds 
originated from importations from Java brought in by the whaling vessels. 

These fowls have spread over the country like wildfire, and now the 
demand for first-class stock and eggs is something enormous. 

Only one variety leads them in total sales, and that by a small margin, 
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Hens’ Nests. 


Every poultry house should be 
well supplied with nests which are 
easily accessible and readily re- 
moved for cleaning and disinfect- 
ing. There are many methods of 
arranging nests, each method hav- 
ing some particular advantage 
over all others. 


Location of Nests. 


The nests may in some instances 
be placed under the front edge of 
the ‘dropping board and so ar- 
ranged that the hens enter from 
the rear and the attendant gath- 
ers the eggs by opening a door 
or doors on the front side. This 
is an inexpensive arrangement, as 
the dropping board forms a cover 
for the nests. These nests are 
dark, which is a decided advan- 


tage, as hens like to hide, and 
there is less danger of them 
learning to eat eggs. It has the 


decided disadvantage of making 
the floor under the dropping 
boards of little use in feeding. 
It darkens the floor and hens are 
much more likely to lay in the 
straw on the floor than in the 
nests, with the result that many 
times eggs are left for several 
days before being gathered. The 
careful poultryman who furnishes 
guaranteed eggs will not sell those 
which have been laid on the floor. 
In buildings which have a high 
rear elevation, some trouble may 
be obviated by elevating the roosts 
and dropping board. This can be 
done, especially with Leghorns or 
other light breeds that fly well. For 
the heavier breeds, it will be found 
necessary to put in a slanting 
board with cleats to enable the 
hens to walk to such a height. 


Floor Well Bedded. 


It will always be found neces- 
sary to keep the floor extremely 
well bedded. Many heavy hens 
will jump down from the dropping 
board instead of walking down the 
inclined perch and if the litter is 
thin, they may injure their feet. 

Another ana quite common ar- 
rangement is to fasten small open 
boxes to the walls of the poultry 
house. These boxes can be fas- 
tened with two 6d nails and easily 
removed for cleaning. Where this 
system is used, if the boxes should 
accidentally become badly infested 
with mites, the entire box being 
of little value, can be burned and 
new boxes put in. This method 
does not allow trap nesting, and 
the nests are not dark, yet it is 
used very extensively by poultry- 
men, 


Gather Eggs Twice a Day. 


Where hens are confined and al- 
lowed to lay in open nests of this 
type, the eggs should be gathered 
at least twice each day. This is 
an extremely good practice and 
should be followed, especially on 
farms where a good quality of 
table eggs is being produced. 


Size of Nests. 


A nest for a Leghorn or other 
small hen should be 12 inches 
square; for the larger varieties, 14 
inches square. The nest should 
give at least 12 inches head room 
and be about 14 inches high. They 
should be kept clean and well 
bedded with fine nesting material, 
such as straw or hay. Shavings, 
excelsior, etc., are not satisfactory 
as a rule, for they may stain the 
eggs. Coarse straw and _ other 


harsh substances do not make sat- 
isfactory nesting material. 
likes a piable, 
the nest. 


A hen 
soft substance in 
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First Record of Rhode Island Reds—(Continued) 


This breed comes in two distinct varieties, each the counterpart of the 
other except in the shape of comb. The Rose Comb birds are well fitted 
to withstand the extreme cold of the northern winters and the Single 
Comb birds are adapted to the warmer climates and for those who do 
not fancy a rose comb. The Single Combs will do as well in cold weather 
as the others but must be kept warmer to prevent their combs from 
freezing. Many poultry raisers in northern Canada are getting the best 
results from their Single Comb birds. 


The Rose Comb Reds are identical with the Single Combs except that 
they have a low, close-fitting rose comb not so liable to be frosted. 


White Faced Black Spanish 


Black Spanish Fowls belong to the Mediterranean class. They are a 
non-setting breed, and are as hardy as the Asiatics. The Spanish are 
much larger than Leghorns, being as heavy as Wyandottes. As layers 
they are not surpassed by the Leghorns. They lay a large, white egg, 
and lots of them. Their plumage is a rich, glossy black throughout. 


Sultans 


“The Sultans have,’’ says the Standard, ‘for their most attractive char- 
acteristics, the novel feature of a full crest, muff and beard. Plumage, 
male and female, pure white.’’ 


Turkeys 


“Have for turkeys,’ says ‘‘“Making the Farm Pay,” ‘‘an open shed for 
rocsting. Feed them in the same manner as suggested for hens in 
winter.” 


Wyandottes 


The Black Wyandotte is one of the most valuable breeds, and all 
because of their good qualities as a general purpose fowl. Their plumage 
is a beautiful glossy black, which makes them very attractive. 


The Buff Color.—Many prefer this color, and with it you get all the 
quality that is given for any of the other classes of Wyandottes. 

In general utility, the size, shape, egg laying qualifications, etc., are 
practically the same in all the Wyandotte family, of which there are quite 
@ number. You will notice that we list the Buff, Golden, White, Silver 
Laced, Partridge, and Columbian. Some prefer one, while others choose 
another. There are so many people who prefer the buff color to any 
other, and would like to have something in the Wyandotte class, and 
to lovers of such a fowl we highly recommend the Buff Wyandottes. 
It is a breed that will not by any means disappoint you. They are all 
that you can possibly expect of them. The Buff Wyandottes are good 
layers, and especially if you get a good laying strain introduced. 

The Buff Wyandottes make good mothers and are good setters, but 
they are not persistently broody. The chicks are hardy and grow vigorous, 
maturing very early. Cock-birds will weigh from 7 pounds to 9 pounds, 
and hens from 6 pounds to 8 pounds. The standard requirements of the 
color of this breed calls for a rich golden buff. 


The Columbian Wyandottes are a very popular fowl indeed. It is a 
fowl that is not known by every one, and a fowl that you do not find 
in every barn yard. It is considered one of the most, beautiful fowls. 

The Light Brahma is the older of the two fowls, and being very beau- 
tiful, it was the desire of breeders to get a bird with the same markings, 


with smooth shanks. The result was the Columbian Wyandotte. This 
bird is not as large as the Light Brahma, by any means, and does not 
have quite the same shape. It has smooth, yellow shanks. The Colum- 


bian Wyandottes are not unlike other Wyandottes as far as shape and 
other utility characteristics are concerned. The Wyandotte family, next 
to the Rock family, is one of the most widely known of any of the poultry 
breeds, and is looked upon as having peculiar characteristics of their own 
that really excel some of the other well-known breeds that are offered. 
The Columbian is by no means a sport of any of the other Wyandotte 
varieties, but it is a breed that has been built up by itself, and has been 
bred up from some of the most noted strains, and has proven to be 
one of the highest class of the Wyandotte breed. 


The Golden Wyandottes were made by crossing the Silver Wyandotte 
with a breed known, locally, as Winnebagoes—a strong breed of a red 
color, now extinct. The Golden Wyandotte has a tendency to grow 
rather larger than the other varieties of this family, which is in its 
favor as a market fowi. It is often called the ‘‘beauty breed,’’ on account 
of its pleasing combination of color, the males being red and black on 
back, neck, tail and wings, while the breast feathers of males and the 
entire body plumage of females is composed of a ground color of a deep 
rich bay, each feather bordered or laced, with a narrow edging of deep 
lustrous black. The Golden Wyandotte has all the good qualities of the 
Wyandotte family. 


Seventy Different Breeds of Domestic Fowls 


Wyandottes— (Continued) 


Partridge Wyandottes.—This excellent variety of fowls is in color the 
same as the Partridge Cochin, but in all other respects they are much 
different. We find in them the same excellent qualities that we do in the 
older Wyandotte families. They are strong and hardy, and as chicks 
they develop very rapidly. They are splendid layers of eggs the same 
eolor and size as the other Wyandottes; have nice yellow skin and legs, 
which is very desirable in market poultry; make good mothers, but are 
not inveterate setters; will hatch their own chicks if permitted to do so. 
In size they are fully as large as the Silver or White Wyandotte; have 
nice low rose comb, which makes them particularly well adapted to cold 
climates. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes.—This is the original Wyandotte family. Its 
introduction was hailed with delight, and it at once became very popular. 
No one knows what mixture of blood was used in making the breed, but 
there is reason to believe Silver Spangled Hamburg and White Cochin 
blood were both used. Silver Wyandottes are very hardy; the chicks 
mature early, and the hens are fine layers. In the great Australian Laying 
Competition, a pen of Silver Wyandottes won the first prize two years in 
succession, each pen averaging more than 200 eggs for each hen in it 
twelve months. In this country a Silver Wyandotte hen has made a 
record of 804 eggs in four consecutive years. This record has never 
been beaten. The chicks are ready for market at any time, as they 
get their plumage at once, and grow up symmetrical and plump. Good 
Silver Wyandottes are always in demand. 


White Wyandottes.—Next to the Barred and White Rocks, probably the 
White Wyandottes are the most popular breed of chickens and many 
contend that they are the best all around general purpose fowl, There is 
no doubt that they are the most popular breed for broilers and are 
used on the great broiler plants of the country. They are pure white 
in color, feather out quickly and cover with plumage at a very early 
age. They have very square, compact, plump bodies. They have a neat, 
rather small rose comb; wattles are small and ear lobes bright red. They 
have yellow legs and beak. They excel as layers and especially as winter 
layers and respond readily to good treatment or do excellent as foragers. 
For the past few years this breed has crowded all other varieties in 
numbers shown at the big shows and there is no question of their growing 
popularity. 


GEESE AND DUCKS 


Toulouse goose and 


MANAGEMENT OF GEESE 


The care and attention neces- 
sary for raising geese are very 
small when compared with the 
returns, and the cost of food is 
also proportionately small in com- 
parison with the cost of food 
used for other birds bred for the 


The goose cannot profitably be 
raised in as large numbers as the 
duck, but still it cannot be termed 
unprofitable. There are many 
places on a farm that are worth- 
less for cultivation that could be 
utilized with excellent results for 


goose raising. Fields that have market. A goose on range will 
streams, branches, or unused gather the largest portion of its 
springs on them could be turned food, consisting of grasses, in- 


to good advantage by making 
them into goose pastures. Many 
farmers are profiting by this and 
adding to their incomes annually, 


sects, and other animal and vege- 
table matter to be found in the 
fields and brooks. <A free range 
and access to water are required. 
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Color Produced by Feed- 
ing 


It has long been known that 
food has considerable effect upon 
color, Yellow or red maize will 
make most white fowls percepti- 
bly more yellow than white maize 
or other grain, and much hem- 
seed will darken the ground color 
of a moulting Brahma hen. 

It has also been known for 
many years that the constant use 
of iron, whether in natural chalypo- 
eate streams or given artificially, 
tends generally to intensify color, 
whether in legs, plumage, or yolks 
of the eggs. The most definite 
effect of food upon color generally 
known is in canaries, in which 
(or rather in some of which, for 
the effect varies greatly in in- 
dividuals) the constant adminis- 
tration of cayenne throughout the 
whole period during which the 
feather is growing converts a rich 
yellow into very deep orange-red. 
This fact, coupled with the suc- 
cess of some breeders in showing 
rich, deep buff in the many buff 
varieties of fowls which have be- 
come so popular since 1890, has 
led many to the conclusion that 
the best specimens owe their fine 
buff color and other colors like 
the bay of Golden Hamburgs, 
their richness, to special feeding 
even more than to careful breed- 
ing, and “color feed’’ for poultry 
is occasionally advertised in the 
poultey papers.—Wright’s Poultry 

ook. 


The simplest kinds of houses 
are used for shelter; these should 
be built after the plans of those 
for ducks, but should be propor- 
tionately of larger size to accom- 
modate comfortably the number 
of birds to be kept. 

Geese are long-lived birds, some 
having been known to attain the 
age of 40 years, while birds 15 
and 20 years of age are not un- 
common. They retain their lay- 
ue and hatching qualities through 
ife. ' 
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Seven Breeds of Geese—Ponds for Use of Ducks 


Ganders should not be kept for 
breeding after 3 years of age; 
young ganders: are more active 
and insure greater fertility of the 
eggs than old ones do; besides, 
ganders become more quarrelsome 
as age advances. 


Standard Varieties 


There are seven standard va- 
rieties of geese, as follows: Gray 
Toulouse, White Embden, Gray 
African, Brown Chinese, White 
Chinese, Gray Wild and Colored 
Egyptian. 

All breeds of geese, except per- 
haps the Egyptian, are to be rec- 
ommended to farmers who keep 
a limited number in addition to 
other poultry and allow them the 
freedom of the farm; but when 
goose raising is to be more ex- 
tensively engaged in, the African 


goose is to be especially recom- 
mended. It is the quickest to 
mature, most prolific, and the 


easiest to handle of all varieties. 

In breeding African geese mate 
two geese to one gander, and it 
will be still better if pairs are 
used to secure better fertility of 
the eggs. 

The most satisfactory results 
are to be had by breeding pure 


standard-bred stock without 
crossing. But for those who are 
partial to crosses the following 
are considered the best to make: 
(1) Wild gander on African goose; 
(2) Embden gander on Toulouse 
goose; (3) Embden gander on Af- 
rican goose, and (4) Embden gan- 
der on White China goose. These 
erosses will give good growth 
and the young birds will dress 
well for the market. Crosses 
should only be made for market 
purposes, and should always be 
bred from original stock, 


Fattening Young Geese 


To fatten young geese, place 
them in a pen, not too large, so 
that they will not exercise too 
much, and feed three times a day 
all they will eat up clean of the 
following: Corn meal mixed to 
a dry, crumbly state, and beef 
scraps amounting to 20 per cent 
of the bulk of the corn meal. 

While fattening young’ geese 
they should be kept as quiet as 
possible; no excitement whatever 
should disturb them. When feed- 
ing approach them quietly, and 
do not irritate them in the least 
or they will not fatten, but will 


“throw out’ or grow another crop 
of feathers. At 10 weeks of age, 
or when the tips of the wings 
reach the tail, they are ready for 
market and should weigh between 
8 and 10 pounds. 

Young geese should be market- 
ed in October. It is best to mar- 
ket all possible before cold weath- 
er sets in. It is much harder to 
dress a gosling in cold weather. 
The feathers set tighter, and in 
picking them the flesh is torn, 


Good Setters and Mothers 


Almost all breeds of geese are 
good setters and attentive moth- 
ers, and if left to themselves will 
make their nests, much as when 
wild, and hatch a large percent- 
age of their eggs. But hens are 
now more frequently used for 
hatching goose eggs; as by taking 
the eggs from the goose when laid 
and giving them to hens to hatch, 
the goose will lay a greater num- 
ber of eggs than if she were 
permitted to set. 

The feathers of geese are an 
important source of revenue and 
find a ready sale in the markets. 
A goose will average about 1 
pound of feathers a year. 


SHOWING HOW STREAM MAY BE USED FOR RAISING DUCKS 


-Wlouse for breeding ducks, showing water runs. 
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RAISING DUCKS FOR MARKET 


Duck raising has been devel- 
oped into a flourishing industry 
Within the last. twenty-five years. 
Prior to that time the duck was 
not considered _a profitable bird 
to raise. Its flesh was never es- 
teemed very highly by the general 
public. Ducks were raised with- 
out constraint in waterways, feed- 
ing mostly on fish and water in- 
sects. This food gave the flesh 


a strong fishy flavor; hence it 
was not particularly sought after, 
save by the few who were partial 
to that class of diet. The duck 
centers of Long Island and New 
England were then producing a 
limited number each season, and 
it was with difficulty that these 
were sold with any profit. 

In recent years, however, arti- 
ficial incubation and _ brooding, 
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combined with judicious feeding, 
have been instrumental in the de- 
velopment of the industry. Ma- 
chinery enables the duck raiser 
to have his stock in the markets 
when prices are the best, and 
also to raise large numbers of 
birds in a limited space of time. 
The season for raising ducks is 
about six months—from February 
to July, inclusive. 


SIX BREEDS AS FOLLOWS: 


1. White Pekin 
2. White Aylesbury 
8. Colored Rouen 
4. Black Cayuga 
5. Colored Muscovy 
6. White Muscovy 


The novice will do well to be- 
gin by studying the methods em- 
ployed by successful duck raisers, 
and to use only the most ap- 
proved buildings, appliances, and 
plans of feeding and care. 

Duck raising is to be recom- 
mended to farmers as a profitable 
source of revenue. There are 
uumbers ot tarms in this country 
today that are devoted exclusive- 
ly to raising ducks, averaging 
from 5,000 to 30,000 ducks as an 
annual output. An idea of the 
proportions of the business may 
be had from the fact that as 
high as three tons of feed are 
used daily by a single raiser dur- 
ing the busy season. The profits 
are the very best, and good in- 
comes may be made when once 
the business is thoroughly mas- 
tered. But the reader should not 
jump to the conclusion that these 
results can be easily obtained. 
Duck raising is an arduous task; 
one that requires an apprentice- 
ship and absolute knowledge of 
the business before success is 
reached. 

The average farmer has all 
the facilities for raising a goodly 
number of ducks, and may with 
a little outlay add considerably to 
his income. 

It is not at all necessary that 
ducks should have access. to 
water to be raised successfully, 
for they grow and thrive as read- 
ily without it. There are success- 
ful plants where thousands of 
ducks are raised that have no 
water, save that which is given 
them as drink. 


Without Water 


Some duck raisers use water in 
ponds, ete., and allow their breed- 
ers the freedom of it; some allow 
the growing stock intended for 
market free access to water until 
they are eight weeks, when they 
are penned and fattened for mar- 
ket. On the other hand, there 
are raisers having no water on 
their farms, except in wells, who 
are just as successful and raise 
as many birds as those who have 
the water. 

The only noticeable difference 
between ‘upland’ and ‘water’ 
ducks is that the latter are of 
cleaner and prettier plumage than 
the former. 

There are twelve standard va- 
rieties of ducks raised in_ this 
country, as follows: The White 
Pekin, White Aylesbury, Colored 
Rouen, Black Cayuga, Colored 
Muscovy, White Muscovy, Indian 
Runner, Gray Call, White Call, 
Black East India, Crested White, 
and Blue Swedish. Of these va- 
rieties, the first seven are con- 
sidered profitable to raise; the 
two varieties of Calls and the 
Black East India are bantams, 
and are bred more for the show- 
room; the Crested White may be 
considered as almost purely orna- 
mental, while at present but little 
is known of the Blue Swedish in 
this country. 

Of all the ducks for farm and 
practical none stands 


purposes 


The Twelve Standard Breeds of Ducks in This Country 


higher in popular esteem than the 
White Pekin. It is valuable for 
raising on a large scale and is 
the most easily raised of all. It 
is a very timid bird and must be 
handled quite carefully. It was 
imported from China in the early 
seventies, and has steadily grown 
in popularity since its introduc- 
tion into this country. These ducks 
are large, they are the best of 
table fowls and excellent layers. 

The Colored Rouen duck is de- 
servedly popular throughout this 
country, and is considered one 
of the most profitable varieties 
to keep. These ducks are said 
to have come originally from the 
city of Rouen, in Normandy. The 
flesh is considered very delicate 
and the breed is easily fattened. 

The Black Cayuga is distinctly 
an American duck, having been 
bred so long in this country that 
all trace of its origin is lost. It 
is said that it was first found 
in the central part of New York. 
It is a good practical duck to 
keep, though most duck raisers 
prefer the white-feathered birds. 


Buildings for Breeding 
Ducks 


Houses for ducks are simple af- 


fairs. They are built plain and 
comfortable, and have no _ fur- 
nishings whatever. A duck, ‘is 


differently constituted from a hen, 
and must be cared for under dif- 
ferent conditions, The hen needs 
warmer houses and drier sur- 
roundings than does the duck. 
A duck does not mind the cold 
if she can keep her feet warm. 
Cold feet will affect a duck as 
a frozen comb does a hen, re- 
tarding laying and inducing ail- 
ments. The feathers of a duck 
are almost impenetrable and will 
withstand almost any degree of 
cold. Then again, a duck cannot 
stand the amount of confinement 
in a house that a hen can; she 
is more restless in disposition and 
is given to exercise in a greater 
degree than is a. hen. 

The duck house can be built 
of rough boards, 12 inches by 1 
inch, and the joints covered by 
38-inch by 1-inch strips. The roof 
should be made water-tight and 
covered with roofing-paper, shin- 
gles or tin. The outside should 
be well drained around the bot- 
tom, that it may not be damp. 

If the house is well drained 
on the outside and the earth floor 
is covered with hay, straw, or 
leaves, it will be perfectly satis- 
factory. There must not be damp- 
ness in the house, as the birds 


SIX BREEDS AS FOLLOWS: 


4%. Indian Runner 
8. Gray Call 
9. White Call 
10. Black East India 
11. Crested White 
12. Blue Swedish 


will not do so well; while they 
are given to water on the outside 
they must have comfortable quar- 
ters in which to ‘‘warm up” or 
“dry out. 

It is not necessary to provide 
nests for ducks. More than half 
the eggs are laid on the floor of 
the house or in the yard, and, if 
permitted, a duck will build her- 
self a nest to her liking. 

An inclosure should be given 
the breeding ducks, as they do 
better confined than when at lib- 
erty. 


Care of Ducklings 


Most duck raisers who operate 
on a large scale plan to have a 
“warm brooder house” and a ‘‘cold 
brooder house.’’ Young ducklings, 
when taken from the nest or in- 
cubator, are very delicate and 
susceptible to the changes of the 
atmosphere; they must be kept 
very warm and free from chilling. 
The first three weeks of a duck- 
ling’s life are the most critical 
period, and after that time the 
liabilities of loss are reduced to 
a very low rate—hardly five to 
the hundred. 

The front of brooders for young 
ducklings should be hung with 
strips of woolen cloth to keep in 
the warmth of the brooder. The 
greatest care should be given them 
at this period; duck raisers con- 
sider it the most important part 
of their work, and after a bird 
has passed this ‘critical age’’ it 
ney be counted on for the mar- 

et. 

The duckling goes from. the 
warm brooder house to the cold 
brooder house. When the birds 
are taken from the warm brooder 
house they are three weeks old 
and of sufficient age to withstand 
a cooler temperature. They do 
not need the extra heat of the 
warm house, and in it would not 
grow nearly so well. The size of 
pens in the growing house is 
larger, and the ducklings are not 
crowded so many in a pen. The 
brooder houses are, of course, 
equipped with a system of heat- 
ing that can be easily regulated. 


When Salable 


Ducklings are kept in the cold 
brooder house until they are 6 
or 7 weeks old, when they are 
transferred to larger “growing 
houses.”’ It is here that they are 
pushed for the market until they 
are 10 weeks old, when they are 
salable. There is no heat in the 
growing houses, which are used 
only as a means of shelter dur- 
ing the early spring months. 
When the weather is well ad- 
vanced, the ducks seldom take 
to the houses at night; they pre- 
fer the outside and spend their 
nights on the ground. The grow- 
ing houses should be abundantly 
ventilated, as too close an at- 
mosphere will do more harm in 
a single night than if they had 
not been housed at all. 


What to Feed Ducks—How and When Feed—Cost of Raising 


Supplying Water 


As has been previously stated, 
water for bathing is not at all 
necessary for growing ducks, but 
a liberal supply fer drinking is 
absolutely essential to their 
growth. The food of the duck is 
such as to require drink when eat- 
ing, as it is comparatively dry 
and cannot be eaten hurriedly, as 
grain is. When feeding, always 
replenish the water troughs or 
fountains with pure fresh water 


Feeding Ducks 


The food of the duck is both 
vegetable and animal in nature. 
In the wild state it gathers its 


food from brooks and marshes, 
consisting of flag, grasses, small 
fishes, water insects, etc. When 


the birds are raised in confine- 
ment this diet must, in a meas- 
ure, be imitated to get the most 
satisfactory results. 

The duck has no crop, the food 
passing directly from the throat 
to the gizzard, and as a conse- 


quence the food must be in a 
soft mushy state. Too much hard 
food, such as grain, does «-not 


agree with these birds and they 
eannot thrive on it. While some 
raisers vse a small allowance of 
grain others do not, and it has 
not been proved to be of any ad- 
vantage to feed it. Soft food is 
the duck’s natural diet, together 
with grasses, vegetables, and ani- 
mal food. 


Method of Feeding 


It costs from 6 to 12 cents a 
pound to raise a duck for market 
at ten weeks of age. It costs 
from $1.75 to $2.50 each to keep 
breeding ducks a year. 

The usual hours for feeding are 
Gi-ay imi) 1Owas ime, Pp. m., and 
Ch gah soak 

Below is given a system of feed- 
ing ducks for marketing at ten 
weeks of age, as used successfully 
by one of the largest duck raisers 
on Long Island. It is divided into 
three parts, as follows: 


(1) From time of hatching to 
seven days old, feed equal 
parts by measure, corn meal, 
wheat bran, and No. 2 grade flour, 
and 10 per cent of this bulk 
coarse sand. Mix with water to 
a dry crumbly state and feed four 
times a day. 

(2) From _ seven to (fifty-six 
days old, feed equal parts by 
measure, corn meal, wheat bran, 
and No: 2 grade flour; 10 per 
eent of this bulk beef scraps; 10 
per cent coarse sand, and 12% 
per cent green foods (green rye, 
oats, clover, ete.). Mix with water 
to a dry crumbly state and feed 
four times a day. 

(3) From 56 to 70 days old, 


feed two parts by measure, corn 
meal; one part wheat bran; one 
part No. 2 grade flour; 12% per 


cent of this bulk beef scraps; 10 
per cent coarse sand; 12% per 
eent green food. Mix with water 
to a dry crumbly state and feed 
three times a day—morning, noon 


and night, Give last feed an 
hour before sundown. 
When ducks are _ raised for 


breeders they are fed differently 


from those intended for market. 
They are not forced so much as 
are the latter, and less fattening 
food is given them. The corn 
meal and beef scraps are reduced 
to one-half quantity used in the 
above rations. The following is 
an excellent ration: Equal parts 
corn meal, wheat bran, green 
food, 5 per cent beef scraps, and 
5 per cent coarse sand or grit. 

Grit in some form is essential 
to ducks, and should be kept be- 
fore them at all times. Many 
overlook this fact, and do not 
Seem to understand that it is of 
as much value to them as it is 
to chickens. 


Hatching Ducklings 


Hatching under the setting hen 
(generally used for hatching 
ducks) is what is termed the nat- 
ural process of incubation. The 
hatching of eggs by this means 
has always been followed, and no 
special skill is needed for suc- 
cess, provided the eggs are well 
fertilized with healthy germs, 
Many who raise ducks in large 
numbers, however, use almost ex- 
Clusively artificial means; some 
use both the natural and the ar- 
tificial, while others use the nat- 
ural entirely. 

There are many thousands of 
ducklings hatched by artificial 
means each year, and numbers of 
good mechanical incubators are 
now manufactured in this coun- 
try at low prices. The methods 
of artificial incubation for ducks 
are in general similar to those 
fully described in the article on 
the incubation of chickens, 


Colony Houses. 


Separate Houses 


The colony house system con- 
sists of having one flock of one 
colony in one _ building. Colony 
houses are of two types, the port- 
able and non-portable. The port- 
able type of colony house has 
many advantages, especially for 
growing young stock. . The usual 
method is to nail them on run- 
ners and then have a team draw 
them from place to place as 
wished. 

This type of house saves much 
feed which has been wasted in 
the fields. You may draw the 
house into the grain field after 
the crop has been harvested, and 
then, after the oats is cut, the 
house and chickens can be moved 
into the oat field, ete. In this 
way stock is always kept on clean 
ground and gets more insects than 
would be possible when kept 
around the farm buildings. 


View of Michigan Poultry Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


Setting Hen 


The setting hen must have her 
daily care and attention, just like 
the incubator. 

One of the best foods for setting 
hens is whole corn or corn chop, 
together with green food, grit 
and fresh water. Place the corn 
and water in front of the nest so 
that during the first day or two 
the hen will not have to leave 
her nest to eat and drink. On 
the third day release her and 
scatter grain on the ground. 

Try to have it so arranged that 
she can get a dust bath, A for- 
mula for a good dust bath is 
equal parts of coal and land 
plaster or fine sand, and some 
lice powder. Let the hen remain 
off the nest for about five min- 
utes. The next day take her off 
at the same hour, if possible, and 
from then on she may stay off 
the nest until the eggs are cooled 
to blood heat. 
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Stop Desire to Set 


To stop a hen from_ being 
broody, place her in a small crate 
or wire exhibition pen with a 
slatted bottom, so that she has 
nothing substantial to sit upon. 
You should then place the crate 
or pen in the run with the other 
birds, and place the broody hen 
in the same, then commence to 
feed her very sparingly indeed, 
but supply her with plenty of 
drinking water. 

The broody hen should not be 
fed until some time after you 
have fed the other birds, but she 
should be placed near the other 
birds when you are feeding them. 
After the broody hen has been 
kept in the above structure for a 
couple of days, all signs of broodi- 
ness will have been suppressed 
without doing the bird any harm, 


The Six Standard Breeds of Turkeys 


THE 
NARRAGANSETT 


THE BUFF TURKEY 


THE BRONZE 
TURKEYS 


Standard Varieties and 
Management 


No other kind of domestic poul- 
try has come into such general 
use throughout the entire world 
for holiday feasts as has the tur- 
key. Market statistics show that 
there has been an active demand 
for turkeys for many years past 
and the best birds invariably 
bring good prices. In fact there 
is no kind of poultry more profit- 
able than turkeys when properly 
handled. 

The fact that from the time 
they are six weeks old until win- 
ter sets in, turkeys will gain the 
greater part of their entire living 
from bugs, grasshoppers and waste 
grain that they pick up in their 
wanderings over the range, as- 
sures their existence during this 
period at little or no cost to the 
grower. In other words, they 
may be termed _§ self-sustaining 
foragers where they have suffi- 
cient range. 


Preferred Weight for 
Market 


Turkeys that are hatched early 
in the spring should grow to 
weigh from 14 to 20 pounds-by 
Thanksgiving week. These 
weights are often exceeded by the 
best growers, but as they are the 
most popular and most readily 
produced, they are suggested as 
the most advisable. 

The average yield of turkey 
hens is from 18 to 80 eggs, each 
of which can usually be counted 
on to produce a living poult. The 
question of profit from keeping 
turkeys simply resolves itself into 
the ability of the grower to bring 
them to a marketable size. This 
can readily be done if care and 
attention be given to all the re- 
quirements for success. 


Six Standard Varieties 


Six standard varieties of tur- 
keys are more or less grown in 
this country, viz: Bronze, Narra- 
gansett, Buff, Slate, White, and 
Black, The main differences are 
in size and color of plumage. 
The Bronze and the Narragansett 
are the largest, the Buff and Slate 
are the medium, and the Black 
and White the smallest. 


Roosting Places 


Turkeys do better when they 
van roost in the open. If well 
fed, they will thrive more in the 
shelter of the trees than in a 
close, confined house. The trou- 
bles that arise from allowing them 
to live in the trees are that they 
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Bronze turkey cock. 


become wild and frequently are 
stolen. If housed, their quarters 
should be airy, roomy, and per- 
fectly clean. It is not wise to 
have them roost with other poui- 
try. 


Origin of Varieties 


Our domestic turkeys have all 
been bred from the wild turkey of 
the United States and Canada 
and the wild turkey of Mexico. 
Climatic conditions have prevent- 
ed the Honduras, or Ocellated, 
turkey from playing any consider- 
able part in bringing the domes- 
tic turkey to its present state of 
development. The wild turkey of 
North America has for the most 
part been used as the foundation 
from which size and vigor in our 
domestic stock have been gained. 
As to the origin of the White va- 
riety, nothing that may be classed 
as authentic is recorded. The 
Blacks may have come 
either of the wild varieties as 
sports, and the same may be said 
of the Whites. 

The Bronze turkey holds the 
post of honor. It probably orig- 
inated from a cross between the 
wild and the tame turkey. Its 
beautiful rich plumage and its 
size have come from its wild pro- 
genitor. To maintain these desir- 
able qualities, crosses are contin- 
ually made. In this way the 
mammoth size has been gained. 
Their standard weight ranges 
from 16 to 386 pounds, according 
to age and sex. Probably more 
of this variety are 
year than of all others. 


Selection of Breeding 
Stock 


A few plain rules which may 
be observed in the selection of 
breeding stock are as follows: 

1.—Always use as breeders tur- 
key hens over one year old. Be 
sure they are strong, healthy, and 
vigorous, and of good medium 
size. In no instance select the 
smaller ones. Do not strive to 
have them unnaturally large. 

2.—The male may be a year- 


ling or older, Do not imagine 
that the large overgrown males 
are the best. Strength, health, 


and vigor, with well-proportioned 
medium size are the main points 
of excellence. 
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from. 


grown each. 


THE SLATE TURKEY 
THE WHITE TURKEY 
THE BLACK TURKEY 


3.—Avoid close breeding. New 
blood is of vital importance to 
turkeys, Better send a thousand 
miles for a new male than risk 
the chance of inbreeding. Se- 
cure one in the fall so as to be 
assured of his health and vigor 
prior to the breeding season. 

The best rule for mating is to 
have four or five females to one 
male or tom. 


Egg Laying 


The hen turkey will begin lay- 
ing from the middle of March to 
the first of April. In the warmer 
localities they begin to lay even 
earlier than this. 

A feature of vital importance is 
assured fertility of the eggs. As 
soon as the hen turkey has paired 
with the male she pays but lit- 
tle attention to him for the time, 
being fully intent on locating a 
nesting place where she can lay 
her eggs. 

It often occurs that the hen 
will begin to lay at a time when 
changeable weather may endan- 
ger the vitality of her eggs. She 
should be closely watched in her 
wanderings, so as to locate her 
nest and gather the eggs in order 
to protect them from the cold 
nights that may come at this 
early season of the year, 


Hiding Nests 


If unrestrained, the hen will 
naturally select some_ secluded 
place, under a pile of lumber or 
logs, or in the brush, for example, 
where she can hide her nest, 
hatch, and bring out her young 
after her natural inclination, If 
she selects a place which is not 
well protected, it is better to 
provide a box or coop, with a 
suitable opening for ingress and 
egress, to protect her and her 
eges from the weather during the 
four weeks of incubation. In ad- 
dition to this, a slat or lath frame 
may be placed over her a short 
time prior to the hatching of the 
eggs, so as to prevent the hen 
from wandering away with the 
young poults as soon as hatched. 

Those who favor the ‘‘perfect 
liberty’? plan may secure larger 
flocks by following the above sug- 
gestions. Good care should also 
be given to the feeding’ of these 
semiwild flocks while young and 
in unusually wet weather. 

When the grower wishes to save 
all the eggs laid, provision must 
be made against the hiding of 
nests by shutting the hens into 
inclosures. In this way they may 
be taught to lay in prepared nests, 
where they will set when broody. 
From these inclosures they my 
be given freedom to roam about 
after 3 or 4 o’clock each day, or 
after they have laid. When roost- 
ing time comes, either coax or 
drive them back if they do not 
go voluntarily. By so doing one 
may have eggs to sell or set at 


will. Turkey hens will lay from 
15 to 20 eggs before becoming 
broody. 


Facts About Turkeys 
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Wide Range Necessary 


It is not advisable to keep tur- 
keys on a small confined place. 
Some have done well with them 

. on from 8 to 20 acres, but only 
a few can be grown in this way 
and by the exercise of constant 
care. 

A wide range of territory for 
them to go over undisturbed is of 
vital importance; here they will 
select the kind of food most to 
their liking. In the early spring 
and summer season such a range 
furnishes plenty of food and ex- 
ercise for the breeding stock, and 
later the finest feeding-grounds 
for the growing poults. 

If it is found necessary to con- 
fine them, all that is needed is a 
shed or house that will protect 
them from the elements and ma- 
rauders of all kinds, and at the 
same time not be too confining 
for them. Place the roosts well 
up from the floor, and keep the 
interior perfectly clean and free 
from vermin, 

In localities where it is not too 


turkey eggs to hatch. 


cold during the winter months, 
it is better to allow the breeding 
stock to roost out 
either in the trees, or upon roosts 
prepared for 
posts that 
above 
place 
inches in 
Roosting places of this kind are 
better sheltered when located on 
the south side of a barn or build- 
ing. 


in the open, 


them by planting 
project about 8 feet 
the ground. Upon these 
long poles about 2 or 2% 
diameter for roosts. 


Hatching 


Turkey hens produce such a 


limited number of eggs that it 
is seldom necessary to 
incubator for their hatching, as 
the hens themselves can hatch all 
they 
times 
are given to chicken hens of large 
size and 
from the eggs are given to the 
turkey hen to rear. 


use an 
lay, or nearly all. Some- 
turkey eggs for hatching 


the poults they bring 


It takes from 27 to 29 days for 
The eggs 


are usually fertile and quite often 
each egg in the nest will produce 
a living poult. 

Some turkey hens will rear two 
broods in a season when permit- 
ted so to do. 

While incubating their eggs the 
hens should be supplied with food 
and water; these should be placed 
close at hand where they may 
go to them at will; or their com- 
ing from the nest, as they will 
each day, should be observed so 
that they may be fed and wat- 
ered. Good sound wheat and corn 
are best for their food at this 
time, 


Growing the Poults 


The most difficult part of tur- 
key raising is to know how to 
care for the poults. It will be 
necessary to learn from actual 
experience what to do and when 
to do it, as well as acquiring a 
knowledge from other’ breeders 
and from study of standard works 
on the _ subject. 


Squab Raising 


The raising of squabs, or young 
pigeons, for the market has been 
made a profitable business by 
many farmers and suburban resi- 
dents in recent years. 

The standard size for squabs is 
8 pounds to the dozen, the birds 
being killed before they get so 
large that they leave the nests. 

It will pay to go into the pigeon 
business for squabs only provided 
one gets the right kind of stock 
and gives careful attention and 
proper management. 

The best breed to use for squab 
raising is straight Homers or a 
cross between them and Dragoons. 
Successful breeders use Homers al- 
most exclusively, because they are 
the best workers and feeders and 
raise larger squabs in four weeks’ 
time than any other variety. By 
a cross of straight Homers with 
Dravoons you get a larger squab 
in four weeks’ time than with 


straight 
straight 
weeks to bring squabs to market 
size, 
a larger squab which can be put 
on the market in a little over four 
weeks. 


ter 
several small ones, but in no case 
should a house be built to ac- 
commodate more than 250 pairs. 
If larger numbers are to be kept, 
more than one house should be 
built. 
accommodate 50 pairs very com- 
fortably. 
tended 382 feet 


7Squabs (‘‘squeakers”’), 24 hours old, 


pair of 
five 


Dragoons. A 
Dragoons requires 


but the cross will result in 


Housing and Feeding 


One large pigeon house is bet- 
and more economical than 


A room 8 by 10 feet will 


The fly should be ex- 
if possible. 
Pigeons should be fed twice a 


day—in the summer time at 6:30 
a. m. and 4:30 p. m., in the win- 
ter jat 17/30" a. m= andi sp) mir 


The best kinds of feed to use 
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are cracked corn, red wheat, Ka- 


fir corn, millet, peas, hemp, and 
rice. In the morning give wheat, 
cracked corn, and peas in equal 


parts; in the afternoon give equal 
parts of cracked corn, peas, Kafir 
corn, and millet. The birds should 
be fed in the pen rather than in 
the fly. 

Water _ birds every morning be- 
fore feeding, using nothing except 
fresh pure water. Always clean 
out the fountain before filling. 


Points for Squab Raisers 


Bathing is very essential to the 
health of pigeons. In summer 
they should have an opportunity 
to bathe at least every other day. 
In winter the bath should be 
given only on bright, sunny days. 

It is essential to clean house 
once every week. After cleaning 
the nests, put powdered carbolated 
lime in all cracks, corners, and 
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damp places. Sprinkle the floor 
with lime and sprinkle a bucket 
of sand evenly over the lime. 

A practical New Jersey breeder 
with 425 pairs of pigeons produced 
in one year 4,400 squabs for mar- 
ket. Anyone with good stock ans, 
giving as good care and ferd 
ought to do as well. 

Common causes of chilled ¢ggs 
and dead squabs are fig} ting 
cocks, unmated birds, mice 7” the 
breeding quarters, and lack of vi- 

i in the breeding sto:k. 

the purchase of ‘yreeding 
stock, the buyer should endeavor 
to secure young, vigorcus, mated 
birds, free from disease and lice. 
He should secure all available in- 
formation about the birds offered, 
and, if possible, a written guar- 
anty. 


Number of Females 


Of the light, active breeds, 
such as the Leghorns and Minor- 
cas, 1 male will be sufficient for 
a pen of 12 to 15 females under 
ordinary conditions, 

In the case of the medium- 
sized fowls, such as the Plymouth 
Rocks and Wyandottes, 1 male 
should be provided for every 10 
or 12 females. 

With the heaviest breeds, like 
the Brahmas and Cochins, 1 male 
should not be mated with more 
than 10 females. Where 20 or 
30 females are kept in one flock 
no better means of securing fer- 
tile eggs is known than to keep 2 
male birds, allowing one of them 
to run with the hens one day and 
the other the next day, having a 
coop or extra pen in which to keep 
the one not with the hens, 


Overcrowding 


Overcrowding is the father of 
a peck of troubles. 

Overcrowding makes_ overfat 
hens, and overfat hens lay soft 
shelled eggs and the egg eating 
habit follows. Overcrowded flocks 
will roost closely together at night 
and sweat, leaving them in a 
weakened condition resulting in 
sickness. Overcrowding also pro- 
duces idlers. Idle hens become 
mischievous hens, and the dis- 
gusting vice of feather pulling is 
the result. Better results in both 
health and egg production come 
from. flocks that have plenty of 
“elbow room.” 


Perches 


The perches should be all on 
the same level in the warmest part 
of the pen away from drafts, and 
should be readily removable. If 
the perches are not all on the 
same level the fowls will fight for 
the opportunity to roost on the 
highest and the chances are that 
many fowls will be injured by 
falling off the perches. 

The perches should be in the 
warmest part of the pen as they 
need the most protection from the 
cold during the night when the 
fowls are inactive. At this time 
the house is also usually colder 
than during the day. The perches 
should be easily removable to fa- 
cilitate cleaning, disinfecting, and 
fighting mites. They should be so 
constructed that a_ disinfectant 
can be readily applied to all parts. 
They should be as simple as pos- 
sible and made in such a way as 
to have the smallest number of 
cracks and crevices which offer 


Ways of Preserving Eggs 


hiding places for mites and other 
vermin. 

As a general rule small hens 
should have about six inches of 
perch space while the larger hens 
should be allowed eight inches. In 
the winter they huddle Closer to- 
gether, but in the summer there 
should be plenty of room to allow 
them to spread out. 

Perches should be twelve inches 
apart and not closer than fifteen 
inches to the wall or ceiling. Show 
birds, especially Leghorns, or sim- 
ilar types should be kept at a 
greater distance from walls and 
ceilings, Many good birds are 
spoiled by “‘brooming”’ their tails 
against the walls. 


PRESERVING EGGS 


Many people wish to preserve 
eggs for home consumption, and so 
a few methods are given which 
have proved sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to warrant the preservation 
of eggs for home use, 

Eggs to be stored should be: 

First, from hens that have no 
males running with them, because 
an infertile egg keeps’ longer, 
even without the use of a preserv- 
ative, than a fertile egg; second, 
perfectly fresh, for not only will 
they keep much better, but if an 
egg which has begun to decay is 
placed in the same vessel with 
fresh ones it is likely to affect 
all the surrounding eggs, and, 
third, perfectly clean, for filth of 
any kind adhering to the shell 
will taint the preserving medium 
and thus taint the other eggs. 

In placing eggs in the preserva- 
tive be careful not to crack the 
shells. Keep them in a moderate- 
ly cool room where the tempera- 
ture may be kept fairly constant. 
A dry, clean cellar is a suitable 
place. 

Water-glass.— Of the many 
methods which have been tried 
for preserving eggs on a small 
scale none has proved more suc- 
cessful than the use of water- 
glass (sodium silicate). This is'a 
very cheap product that can usu- 
ally be procured at not to ex- 
ceed 50 cents a gallon, and 1 gal- 
lon will make enough solution to 
preserve 50 dozen eggs, so that the 
cost of material would not exceed 
1 cent a dozen. 

Pure water that has been boiled 
and then cooled should be used. 
To each 15 or 20 quarts of water 
1 quart of water-glass should be 
added. The solution should be 
prepared, placed in the jar or 
other suitable vessel, and the fresh 
eggs added from time until the 
jar is filled, but be sure that there 
is 2 inches of the solution, cover- 
ing the eggs. The eggs should not 
be washed before packing, for 
washing injures the keeping qual- 
ity, probably by dissolving the 
mucilaginous coating. 

Limewater.—A good limewater 
preservative may be made as fol- 
lows: Thirty gallons of water, 10 
pounds of salt, one-half bushel of 
finely slacked lime. After mixing 
thoroughly allow the solution to 
stand two or three days and then 
remove the clear liquid by dipping 
or by means of siphon. Place the 
liquid in a tub or other suitable 
receptacle and place the eggs 
therein, or the eggs may be placed 
in the vessel first and the lime- 
water poured over them. Have 
about 2 inches above the eggs. 
Limed eggs can be discerned by 
the roughness of the shell. 

Before boiling eggs which have 
been preserved in the foregoing 
ways, the shell should be punc- 
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tured with a needle, otherwise it 
is apt to crack as soon as placed 
in hot water, owing to the pores 
being closed, 

Salt and bran.—Eggs can be 
preserved for several months in 
dry salt. Have at least 2 inches 
above the upper layer of eggs. 

Packing in bran has also been 
found satisfactory in many cases. 

Cold storage.—This is undoubt- 
edly the best and most practical 
method for preserving eggs in 
large quantities in a commercial 
way. As the processes by which 
a low temperature can be main- 
tained for an indefinite period have 
become more and more improved 
the greater has been the number 
of eggs so stored, until the cold- 
storage business has reached such 
proportions that it has a consid- 
erable influence on the price of 
eggs, tending to lower it in the 
winter and raise it in summer, 

Scratching Shed.—Questions are 
often asked as to the size of 
scratching sheds. A useful one 
to accommodate nine birds should 
measure not less than 10 ft. by 6 
ft., and any height from 3 ft. up- 
wards. 

The shed may be made in five 
separate pieces, namely, one roof, 
which should be constructed of %4- 
in. match-boarding, and covered 
with some good strong felt. It 
is better made 1 ft. wider than 
the shed itself, and about 4 in. 
longer, so that there are a couple 
of inches projecting over each 
end, about 8 in. over at the back, 
and the remaining 9 in. at the 
front, so as to keep the rain from 
beating in. The two ends should 
be made the same size, and should 
also be constructed of %-in. 
matchboarding, likewise the back, 
which should be about 18 in, less 
in height than the front. The 
latter should be constructed part- 
ly of wood and partly of wire net- 
ting; the bottom half should be 
boarded up to within 8 ft. or 4 
ft. from the ground, and the re- 
maining portion covered with 1 in. 
wire netting. A door should be 
made in one of the ends to allow 
admittance, and likewise a slot for 
the fowls. 

The scratching shed should not 
have a wooden floor, but should 
stand upon the bare earth; it 
should be covered with some kind 
of litter, such as cut straw chaff, 
oat husks, peat moss, or dead 
leaves. 

When feeding the birds on 
grain, scatter the food among the 
litter to provide them with exer- 
cise necessary to keep the birds 
in a healthy, active condition, and 
for the same purpose hang up any 
green food supplied to them, so 
that they have to reach or jump 
for it. 

Setters and non-setters.—Most 
of the varieties of poultry come 
under light or heavy breeds, the 
former being considered non-set- 
ters, and among their ranks are 
the following: 

Leghorns, Minoreas, Andalusi- 
ans, Anconas, Campines, Redcaps, 
ete.; and the latter (heavy breeds) 
are considered setters, and under 
that heading are the following: 
Orpingtons, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Brahmas, Cochins, Sussex, Rhode 
Island Reds, Faverolles, Dorkings, 
Langshangs, ete. The light breeds 
are all suitable for confined runs, 
and lay chiefly during the spring 
and summer time. 

All of the heavy breeds are 
good winter layers, but when kept 
in confined runs, great care has 
to be taken to keep them active 
and from becoming over-fat and 


then not laying. 


Eggs for Hatching 


The eggs intended to be incu- 
bated should be kept at a rather 
cool temperature, 50 degrees to 
60 degrees Fahrenheit. It is not 
advisable to keep them longer 
thon two weeks before being in- 
cubated, and the fresher they are 
when set the better the chances 


of a good hatch and _ £ “strong 
chicks. 
Only well-formed eggs with 


good strong shells should be set. 


How Many Eggs for 
Setting 


Number of Eggs to Hen.—This 
depends on the season, the size 
of the hen, and the size of the 
eggs. The usual number for an 
average-sized hen in the spring 
is 138. The same hen set in winter 
should not be given more than 
11. After the middle of May she 
can take care of 15. It is better 
to give less than she can cover 
than to give more, ‘for when too 
many are given most of the eggs, 
if not all, will be chilled at some 
period of the incubation. 


Testing Eggs 


Testing the Eggs.—Each sitting 
should be tested for the removal 
of the infertile eggs, which gives 
a better chance to those left. If 
there are many infertile ones, and 
several hens have been set on 
the same day, some of the hens 
may be reset. The eggs should 
be tested about the sixth or 
seventh day. Egg testers are 
sold by incubator manufacturers 
and by dealers in poultry supplies, 
or a homemade tester can be 
made in a few minutes from a 
small pasteboard or wooden box 
of such size and dimensions that 
a common hand lamp, a lantern, 
or a candle can be placed in it. 
A hole should be cut in the top 
directly over the flame and an- 
other a little smaller than an 
ordinary sized hen’s egg in one 
side opposite the flame. The test- 
ing should be done in a dark 
room. If the pen in which the 
hens are set can not be made 
dark enough, it is best to test 
after dark. In testing, the light 
shining through the egg, held 
against the hole in the side of the 
box, shows the condition of the 
egg. An infertile egg is clear, 
while the fertile egg will show a 
spiderlike formation, a center with 
long, crooked threads, leading 
outward, and this formation will 
float as the egg is turned. The 
infertile eggs may be removed 
and used for cooking purposes- 


Feed for Fattening 


Fattening birds should always 
recéive abundant soft feed. AS 
they have no exercise they require 
a feed that can be quickly 
and easily digested. The fol- 
lowing mixture is’ good: 100 
pounds finely ground barley, 
100 pounds finely ground corn, 
100 pounds finely ground oats 
(with hulls sifted out), to which 
mixture is added 10 per cent of 
beef scraps. Buttermilk or skim 
milk is used for mixing, the 
former being preferred. A little 
salt is sometimes added. The 
birds are fed twice a day at in- 
tervals of twelve hours, and are 


Things Necessary to Know About Incubators 


crammed for about three weeks. 
It is important that the intervals 
between the feedings should be 
as nearly equal as possible. 
Another ration may be made as 
follows: 100 pounds ground oats, 
100 pounds’ ground corn, 50 
pounds flour, 4 pounds tallow. 


Green Bone 


Fresh bones cut up in a bone 
cutter especially made for cut- 
ting bones to be fed fowls. Fresh 
cut green bone fed to laying hens 
confined in winter quarters will 
help the egg production, as it 
contains a large amount of pro- 
tein needed to produce eggs in 
winter time in cold climates. 
Bone cutters are generally sold 
by all poultry supply houses and 
green bones for cutting may be 
purchased of any retail butcher. 


Grit 


Grit is essential to the health 
of fowls and to economy in feed- 
ing. Grit takes the place of teeth 
in preparing the food for fur- 
ther digestion and is required for 
the proper preparation of feed in 
the gizzard. When the feed is 
not properly taken care of in 
this organ an undue strain is 
thrown on the fowl’s system, often 
resulting in disease, and also al- 
lowing much of the nutriment to 
pass through. the bird’s' body 
without being absorbed. In 
every pen or yard a box of grit 
should be kept. Recent investi- 
gators have asserted that grit is 
a part of the necessary feed, giv- 
ing the fowls strong bones and a 
bright plumage. 


Cost of Feeding 


How much does a hen eat?— 
This question is perhaps best an- 
swered by the statement that a 
hen eats as much as you feed her; 
but we can give the following 
statistics: The Maine experiment 
station, in the course of recent 
tests extending over a period of 
one year, found that a hen in 
this time consumed 90 pounds of 
grain and meal mixture, 40 pounds 
of oyster shell, 2.4 pounds of 
bone, 2 pounds of grit, 2.4 pounds 
of charcoal and 10 pounds of 
clover. These materials cost the 
station $1.45. This is about the 
average cost per hen for most 
poultry men, although we have 
known many experienced men 
who claim to have reduced the 
cost much below this. It is, per- 
haps, higher than the average 
farmer pays to feed his hens, 
but it is a fair estimate for those 
men who raise chickens as a 
business. 


Artificial Hatching 


Incubators.—There are several 
good incubators on the market, 


any one of which, if properly 
handled, will be found satisfac- 
tory. 


More depends on the operator 
in most cases than on the in- 
cubator. In buying an incubator 
the order should be _ placed 
early without waiting until the 
purchaser wishes to begin oper- 
ating it. 

Spring is a busy time for the 
incubator companies, and it is 
often impossible for them, no 
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matter how well equipped they 
may be, to fill an order the same 
day it is received. Again, ship- 
ments are often delayed by the 
transportation companies. tis 
also advisable for every beginner 
to have his machine some time 
before he desires to fill it with 
eggs, in order that he may be- 
come fully acquainted with its 
operations. A book of instruc- 
tions accompanies every incuba- 
tor, which makes it unnecessary 
to go into details here. 
Probably the most common 
cause of failure with incubators. 
is carelessness and neglect in at- 
tending to the machines, 


Incubator Cellar 


An ideal incubator cellar is a 
very valuable factor on a large 
poultry farm, or in case enough 
eggs are to be incubated each 
year to make it necessary to 
operate several machines, Other- 


wise, a_ clean, well-ventilated 
dwelling-house cellar, or other 
room, with proper’ precautions 


may be used. : 

If a cellar originally designed 
for other purposes is available 
it should be thoroughly cleaned. 
Good ventilation should be pro- 
vided, and it may be obtained by 
opening the windows and placing 
a thin muslin curtain over each 
opening. There should be at 
least two windows arranged in 
this manner even when only one 
machine is operated. 

In very cold weather the win- 
dows may be partly closed, es- 
pecially on cold nights. When a 
cellar is not available, a room 
above ground may be used, but 
the best conditions for successful 
artificial incubation prevail in a 
room that is partly under ground. 
There it is easier to keep an even 
temperature and to retain mois- 
ture. If possible, incubators 
should be operated in a building 
used for no other purpose. 

Location.—If a cellar is to be 
built especially for the incubators, 
a site should be chosen far enough 
from the other buildings to avoid 
great loss from fire in case of ac- 
cident, but not so far away that 
it would be inconvenient to 
reach, 

Sloping ground presents an ideal 
condition. The building may 
then be erected parallel to the 
slope, having one end of the in- 
cubator room in the slope almost 
entirely below ground, the other 
end coming out above ground, or 
nearly so, thereby making it pos- 
sible to secure good air and 
drainage. 

The Building.—A high ceiling 
is especially beneficial. A room 
ten feet high and with a distance 
of seven feet from the floor to 
the bottom of the windows is 
very satisfactory. 

If properly placed, windows are 
not at all objectionable in an in- 
cubator cellar. If hinged at the 
bottom they may be allowed to 
drop part-way open and there be 
securely fastened by a small chain 
or strong cord. In this way the 
air passes over them and into 
the room, an arrangement that 
does not permit direct draughts 
to reach the incubators. 

It is also advisable to place 
muslin curtains over the windows 
that are left open permanently, 
the other windows affording most 
of the light. The latter may be 
shaded in case the sun_ shines 
through on the incubator or af- 
fects the temperature of the 
room, 
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Money in Eggs and Poultry 


MRS. BERRY IN “PROFITABLE POULTRY” 


When contemplating going into a business of any 
description, the question naturally arises: Is there 
any money in it? And a thorough investigation is 
made with that one object in view. 

Now, when we say that there is money in eggs and 


poultry, it is not an utterance from a phonograph, 


but backed by human intellect and experience. I 
do not make the assertion because some one else 
has told me, and thus believed it and thought there 
ought to be money in it; or figured it out on paper; 
but I positively know it to be a fact. 

What other one thing is there such a demand for 
as poultry and eggs? In fact, the demand is so 
great that prices for eggs always range from 15 
cents to 30 cents per dozen and in many localities 
as high as 60 cents. This in itself shows that a 
good flock of hens is as good as a U. S. mint. 

How many a family is supplied with daily food 
and wearing apparel from a good bunch of poultry. 
If plenty of range can be had, the cost of feed is 
comparatively nothing, and all the income a profit. 

There is money in a bunch of scrubs, or a mixed 
lot of chickens, but there is more money in a good 
flock of pure bred fowls; they will lay more eggs, 
and bring higher prices on the market, they thrive 
better and grow larger, and besides all this, how 
much prettier a flock of chickens all of one variety 
look than a bunch of mixed up birds, and how much 
more satisfactory they are. A great deal depends 
on the start. 


Best Time to Go Into the Poultry 
Business 


There is no time like the present to go into the 
poultry business. Just the sooner you get into it 
the better. Hard times will not affect it like other 
lines. There is always a good demand for poultry 
products and at a profit. The prices may vary a 
little and go up and down like all commodities; but 
it never gets so low that it is not profitable. So if 
you are contemplating entering the poultry business 
some time, act now and make the start at once. 
Remember now is the acceptable time. 


Six Hundred Million Dollars 


That sounds pretty big, don’t it? Well, that is 
the size of the pile added to the nation’s wealth by 
the poultry business last year. 

Have you a part of it to jingle in your pockets, 
or for pin money? If not, then you are missing a 
good thing. 

The poultry business offers better chances for more 
people of all classes and all conditions every place 
than any other line. 

The poultry business cannot be overdone. 

There may be a good many mistakes made in 
starting, but the conservative person who starts 
right and then goes ahead and plans his work 
along right lines ard proceeds with care, knowledge, 
and judgment, will win out as thousands and 
thousands are doing. 


Who Can Enter the Poultry Business? 


There is no other business that will admit such 
a number of people, with a full assurance of suc- 
cess as that of poultry. They can come from all 
the walks of life, all vocations, all classes, all peo- 
ples and make the poultry business a profitable one. 

As it is a very healthy business, much of the work 
being out of doors and the work not hard, thousands 
of broken down business men, clerks, worn out 
traveling men, railroad men, miners, tradesmen, ma- 
chinists and professional men who are eking out a 
scanty existence in overcrowded professions are 
turning to this industry. 

Thousands of maidenly inclined school teachers, 
shop ladies, dressmakers, factory and sweat shop 
women, lady clerks with overstrained nervous Ssys- 
tems and their vocations becoming a burden to them 
and the profits only making them a scant living, 
could take up the raising of poultry with great ad- 
vantages for bettering their conditions. In the work 
of poultry raising, they would be gaining in health, 
obtaining a good living and laying up something for 
the proverbial rainy day. A peculiarity of the poul- 
try business is that it leads to great enthusiasm and 


-sell for from 30 to 60 cents per dozen. 


it is very easy to acquire a great liking for it. 
Read such valuable books as this ‘Profitable Poul- 
try.’’ Subscribe for a few of the many poultry jour- 
nals and you will readily succumb to an attack of 
the ‘‘chicken fever.’? It becomes very violent some- 
times and we have seen persons who could not 
think or talk of anything but chickens. It shows 
that there is a great fascination for the work. 

I wish to cite you one instance, although I could 
point out thousands of them. One right here in our own 
state. Mrs. D, C. Johnson, of Maxwell, Ia., left a 
widow at 24 years of age with three small children 
and practically no means of support; education lim- 
ited and with no business knowledge, started in the 
chicken business and in a few years, by sheer force 
of grit, push and hard earned ability, learned the 
business, made a living, made money and in five 
years bought a 270-acre farm with a good payment 
down and in a few years later had it paid for. 


Poultry Business Open to All 


What would be the natural consequence of lessen- 
ing the industrial and manufacturing business of 
the country? An overproduction of labor in all lines, 
which will lower the price and also throw many out 
of employment. 

The poultry farmer is always sure of a good liv- 
ing; it will affect them much less than any other 
class. The farmers furnish the food for all classes, 
and as all must eat their products, which will al- 
ways be in demand, perhaps not quite so high in 
hard times as in prosperous periods, but they will 
be the last to be affected. The farmers as a class 
have been making more money than any other. 

The poultry raiser is strictly in it at all times; 
the supply is never too great. 

The United States never produces enough eggs 
for the demand and imports great quantities from 
Canada every year. So there is no danger of over- 
doing the poultry business, especially in the produc- 
tion of eggs. 

There is no business that affords greater oppor- 
tunities to all classes than that of the poultry busi- 
ness. Take the great West, for instance, where 
many places in the new states and territories, eggs 
There is no 
business that can be started with so little capital 
as that of poultry, and it is open to all. 

It is a business that is easily learned and readily 
picked up by any one with common intelligence. It 
does not require long apprenticeship or years of 
study. Just go at it and not too fast at first, and 
you cannot help but succeed. 

There are opportunities for raising poultry every- 
where; better near a town or city where a good 
steady market can be had for good poultry and fresh 
eggs. Young men just starting out in business, in- 
vestigate this great enterprise. Small or unsuccess- 
ful farmer, look into this matter. Discouraged 
tradesman and laid off workman, it will pay you to 
investigate the great possibilities of the poultry 
business. It will put new life in you—new hope, and 
make life a thing of joy and happiness.’ It is open 
to all classes and conditions of people everywhere. 


Poultry Business for Physically Dis- 
abled People 


On account of the poultry business being light 
work it is especially adapted to persons that are 
physically unable to do hard manual labor or per- 
form hard, strenuous mental strains as the active 
business man is forced to do. 

I do not want to lead you to think that the poul- 
try business is all play and requires little or no work 
with hands or brain, but will say that it requires 
very close watching of small details and constant 
work—not hard work but constant light duties that 
because of their interest and fascination become a 
pleasure and the change usually has a very bene- 
ficial effect upon most people that are broken down 
in health and take up the chicken business. 

And especially it is a beneficial change for those 
suffering mental disability, nervousness and the 
change of life of women, as the chicken business is 
highly fascinating, so much so that the ‘Chicken 
Fever’ is very easy to catch and is one of the best 
things a person can have. It is good for health, 
pleasure, and profit; you forget your ailments in the 
fascination of the work. 
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Insect Pests Create Annoyance With Fowls 


Insect Pests 


Two classes of external para- 
‘sites, popularly known as lice and 
mites, will be considered here. 
here are several varieties of lice 
which attack poultry. The sub- 
sist mainly on the feathers and 
perhaps on the epidermic scales. 

They are found largely on the 
head and neck, under the wings 
and about the vent, and when 
present in large numbers they 
cause the fowls much discomfort. 
Persian insect powder (pyreth- 
rum), powdered sulphur, and some 
of the various preparations on 
the market, such as the _ louse 
powders, are good in combating 
these pests. 

The hens can be dusted with 
one of these powders after they 
have gone to roost. Have the 
powder in a box with a perfo- 
rated cover, grasp the fowl by the 
legs and shake the powder well 
among the feathers. 

Dust at least three times at in- 
tervals of about a week in order 
to catch the lice which hatch out 
after the first dusting. 

The mites subsist on the blood 
of the fowls and are not usually 
found on the bodies of the bird 
except when at roost or on the 
nest. During the day they in- 
habit the cracks and crevices of 
the walls, roosts and nests. 

Setting hens are often so an- 
noyed that they are compelled to 
leave the nests in order to re- 
lieve themselves of these para- 
sites. 

The free use of kerosene about 
the nests and perches is useful in 
fighting mites, The walls of the 
house may be sprayed with kero- 
sene. the operation being repeated 
every three or four days for two 
weeks. 

Insect powders are of little 
avail. The following method has 
proved excellent in ridding houses 
.of mites and lice when the 
weather conditions are such as to 
permit the birds being kept out- 


side the house for five or six 
hours: 

Close all the doors and windows 
and see that there are no cracks 
or any other openings to admit 
air. 

Get an iron vessel and set it 
on the gravel or sand near the 
center of the house; place in the 
vessel a handful of shavings or 
straw saturated with kerosene, 
and on these sprinkle sulphur at 
the rate of about one pound to 
every 90 or 100 square feet of 
floor space. Instead of using the 
shavings and kerosene the _ sul- 
phur can be saturated with wood 
alcohol. When everything else is 
in readiness light the material 
and hastily leave the house. In 
case any anxiety is felt about fire, 
a glance through a window will 
show whether everything is all 
right. 

There is very little danger of 
fire when proper precautions have 
been taken to have plenty of soil 
beneath the vessel. 

Allow the house to remain 
closed for three or four hours, at 
the end of which time one can 
safely conclude that there are no 
living beings inside. 

Now throw all the doors and 
windows wide open so as to drive 
eut the sulphur fumes thoroughly, 
and then the fowls may be al- 
lowed to enter. Let them in one 
by one, and as each enters catch 
*t and dust it well with insect 

owder, which will destroy the 
ice on the birds. 

Tobacco dust is also good to use 
instead of insect powder. The 
birds and house have now been 
freed from vermin for the pres- 
ent, but the eggs of the insects 
have not been destroyed, and in 
a week another swarm will be 
hatched out. Therefore it will be 
necessary to repeat the operation 
once or twice before the pests 
are exterminated. After this care 
should be used to see that no 
strange fowl is admitted to the 
house or yard without having been 
thoroughly rid of lice, for one 


euey, hen will contaminate all the 
rest. 

Intestinal worms.—Worms are 
frequently present in the intes- 
tines and ceca of chickens, par- 
ticularly young chicks, often caus- 
ing considerable loss. Practically 
the only way to determine that 
worms are present is to examine 
the ceca and intestines of dead 
chicks, The worms are small and 
hairlike. Occasionally flat tape 
worms are found, but these are 
not very common, Chicks infest- 
ed with worms go off feed and 
become thin and sickly looking. 

In combating worms care should 
be taken to keep clean the soil 
over which the chicks run, and to 
move the runs each year or two 
if possible. Cleanliness in the 
house must also be observed. In 
treating affected birds, powdered 
areca nut (20 or 40 grains per 
fowl), administered either in mash 
or mixed with butter and made 
into pills, is an effective remedy. 
Powdered male fern (30 grains to 
1 dram), or oil of turpentine (1 
to 8 teaspoonfuls), alone or di- 
luted, with an equal bulk of olive 
oil, is also very good. It is well 
to follow any of these remedies 
with a dose of castor oil (1 to 3 
teaspoonfuls.) 


Mash Feeding 


It is the practice of a- large 
percentage of the most successful 
poultrymen to feed a part of the 
daily grain ration ground. Most 
of them feed the ground grain 
moistened with ‘either milk or 
water, although some feed it dry. 
A fowl’s gizzard is capable of 
grinding all kinds of grain, but 
it is generally considered to be 
more economical to have a part 
of the grinding done by steam or 
water power. The soft-feed idea, 
however, must not be overworked. 
A beginner often reasons that it 
is cheaper for the miller than 
for the fowl to grind the grain; 
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Observe Quietude Among Fowls 


but the powerful muscles of the 
gizzard are there to be used, and 
experience has shown that the bal- 
ance of power of functions in the 
fowl’s economy makes the vigor- 
ous exercise of the gizzard bene- 
ficial. When feeding moistened 
ground feed have it a compara- 
tively dry, crumbly mash, and not 
a thin slop. Give what they will 
eat readily in 15 to 20 minutes. 


Marketing 


Marketing poultry and poultry 
products.—A large part of the 
profit in poultry keeping often 
depends on the marketing of the 
products, and the producer should 
study the market demands as to 
how, where, and when to dispose 
of the products to the best ad- 
vantage. 

An attractive appearance is of 
prime importance, and the _ pro- 
ducer should study the details of 
killing, dressing, and packing in 
order to arrange the products in 
the best possible manner, : 

The requirements for dressing 
and packing vary somewhat in 
different markets, and the pro- 
ducer should learn any special re- 
quirements of the market to 
which he intends shipping. 


Milk 


When properly fed, milk makes 
an excellent feed for poultry. In 
feeding sour milk or buttermilk, 
however, the feeder must exer- 
cise care not to give too much 
or bowel trouble will likely result. 

Skimmed milk is an economical 
feed. In skimming, the most valu- 
able food constituents—the nitro- 
genous substances—are left in the 
skimmed milk. Not only does 
this skimmed milk contain much 
nutritive material, but it contains 
it in a form which, as a rule, is 
easily digested. 

Skimmed milk may often be ad- 
vantageously substituted in part 
for meat. Milk may be used in 
mixing the soft feed, or it may 
be given the fowls to drink in ad- 
dition to water, 


Molting 


Molting.— Where a specialty is 
made of producing winter eggs 
it is important that the hens shed 
their feathers early, so that the 
new plumage will be grown before 
cold weather begins. Henry Van 
Dreser has proposed a way by 
which it is possible to cause a 
flock of fowls to pass through the 
molting period early and uniform- 
ly. This method consists in with- 
holding part of the feed for about 
two weeks, which stops egg pro- 
duction and reduces the weight of 
the fowls, and then feeding heavi- 
ly on a ration suitable for the 
formation of the feathers and the 
general building up of the system. 
This method was tried at the 
West Virginia Experiment Station 
with good results. The hens molt- 
ed more rapidly and with more 
uniformity, entering winter in bet- 


ter condition than similar fowls 
fed continually during the molt- 
ing period on an egg-producing 
ration. Whether this method is 
employed or not, the fowls should 
receive a more nitrogenous ration 
than the one ordinarily fed. The 
addition of a little linseed meal 
during the molting period will aid 
in the production of a new coat 
of feathers. An increase in the 
amount of animal feed will also 
be beneficial, 


Soft Sheiled Eggs 


The cause may be either too 
much fatness, diseased egg-pro- 
ducing organs, or lack of shell 
making material. If the first be 
the cause, the remedy would be 
to reduce the fatness by giving 
less food or food of a less fat- 
tening character, with plenty of 
exercise; if the second, little can 
be done; though a promotion of 
the general health through plenty 
of exercise, fresh air and correct 
feeding might restore the dis- 
eased organs to a normal condi- 
tion; if the third, the providing 
of plenty of good sharp grit and 
an abundance of ground oyster 
shells would doubtless be suffi- 
cient to cause the hen to lay eggs 
with proper shells. 

Hens will occasionally lay one 
or two soft-shelled eggs when they 
appear to be in good laying con- 
dition and properly fed, while 
the rest of their product will be 
normal. In such cases there is 
no occasion for alarm. But if 
the practice continues one should 
promptly set to work to ascer- 
tain the cause and provide ap- 
propriate remedy, 


Sprouted Oats 


Oats can be sprouted in shallow 
wooden boxes, with sides, about 3 
in. to 5 in. deep, such as used 
by nurserymen for seedings, the 
chief factors for their growth be- 
ing sufficient but not too much 
moisture, together with light and 
warmth. In summer there is no 
difficulty about the latter points, 
but in winter either a greenhouse, 
corner of the kitchen, scullery, or 
warm outhouse are necessary for 
obtaining sufficient heat for rapid 
sprouting. 

The oats should be spread thick- 
ly over the bottom of the box, 
and at first watered freely so that 
they become thoroughly soaked, 
and as sprouting progresses see 
that just sufficient moisture is 
supplied to keep them growing, 
but not to rot the roots. 

A little experience will soon tell 
the amount of oats which yield 
the best results. To keep up 
continuity of supply a fresh plant- 
ing should be made about every 
three days, and the sprouted oats 
fed to the chickens or fowls when 
they are from 4 in. to 6 in. high. 
A sod of these cut out are a rare 
treat to poultry when other green 
food is scarce. 

If preferred, the oats, before 
spreading in boxes can be thor- 
oughly soaked in a tub of water, 
and this where they are kept 
within doors will do away with 
the attendant mess of at first 
watering the boxes freely. 
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Taming Fowls 


Fowls to produce well must be 
Kept tame. At feeding time, when 
the birds are hungry, and jou 
have from one to five minutes 
time that can be spared, sit or 
kneel down at the usual feeding 
place with the bucket of feed and 
throw out a little of the feed 
near you, gradually shortening 
the distance from day to day. 
In this way the birds may be 
made to approach rather close, 
and after a few trials they will 
usually eat from one’s hand. 

Gentleness at all times must 
be observed if good results are to 
be obtained. Laying fowls, like 
bees, sting When disturbed by 
quick motions or otherwise, the 
only difference being that the 
sting is in the pocketbook. 

Avoid hasty passing by windows 
or openings of poultry houses and 
do not enter suddenly. Sometimes 
it is well to rap on the door to 
draw the bird’s attention, so that 
they will not be taken by surprise 
and pile into a corner or try to 
get out by way of the roof. k 

When walking among the birds, 
do so with a _ slow, deliberate 
step. It is also a good practice 
to call the birds to their feed 
with a low whistle and to use 
this same whistle when enter- 
ing the pen, or when the birds 
are disturbed in any way. 

Telling the sex.—In some 
breeds, especially the American 
and Asiatic varieties, it is often 
difficult to tell the sex of the 
young stock, particularly when of 
the age of three or four months. 
Usually the head is broader and 
the tail more stumpy in males 
than in females. But this rule 
does not always hold good, as 
pullets quite frequently have the 
outward markings of cockerels. 

When all other signs fail, the 
expert distinguishes the sex by 
the sound of the voice of the 
chicken when caught—that of the 
male being coarse and more harsh 
than that of the female. 


Ventilation 


Ventilation.—The ventilation of 
a poultry house is very important, 
A house with tight walls, roof 
and floor and an open front, will 
contain cold, dry and pure air, 
three essentials for the health of 
the fowls in winter. With such a 
construction there will be no 
draughts but plenty of fresh air. 

Size of poultry house.—In de- 
termining the size of a _ house, 
consider the number of fowls that 
are to be kept in one pen. As 
a rule, fowls are too crowded for 
economical production. 

A flock of fifty hens should us- 
ually be allowed about five square 
feet of floor space per hen. Where 
the attendant is careful to keep 
the house clean and the floor 
heavily littered with straw, less 
floor space will be necessary. As 
a rule, it is far better to allow 
too much floor space rather than 
too little. The larger the pen, 
the less floor space will be re- 
quired per hen. One hundred 
hens will thrive in a pen 20x20 
feet, that is, four square feet of 
floor space per hen, but one hen 
will not thrive in a pen 2x2 feet. 
In a large pen, each one has a 
chance to wander about over the 
entire floor space, thus getting 
more exercise. 
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GRASSES 
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Grass That Will Survive in Shade and Steep Side Hills 


Amount Required Per Acre. 


Adapted to Various Locations. 


Average Price Which May Vary in Different 


Seasons in Different Regions. 


Canada Blue. Has a flatter and a more wiry stem 
than the Kentucky grass, also bluer color. Used in 
the cheap mixtures as a substitute. Useful through- 
out the East and North, including Canada, on dry 
sand or clay. Seed weighs 14 pounds per bushel. 
Takes 3 bushels per acre. Worth $25 per 100 pounds, 


Creeping Bent. Forms strong turf; grows rapidly; 
improved by heavy rolling. Favorable for low-lying 
inland and dry valleys of the Eastern States. Sow 
three bushels to the acre. Price $40 per 100 pounds. 


Crested Dog’s Tail. Valuable for shady places, and 
under trees. Also for terraces on deep soil. Has the 
same color of Kentucky blue grass. Mixes well with 


that and is a good bottom grass, but not recom- 
mended alone. Prefers rich, moist soil. ls among 
the best lawn grasses which require close cutting 


and an ability to resist tramping, as in golf links, 
croquet lawns, tennis courts, ete. Takes one bushel 
of 80 pounds per acre. Worth $40 per 100 pounds. 


English Rye. Makes good verdure in four weeks. 
Dies out in two or three years. Valuable for quick 
effects in the Middle and Eastern States. Requires 
2 bushels to the acre. Worth $9 per 100 pounds. 
Weight of bushel is 28 pounds. 


Italian Rye. Very rapid grower and valuable for 
short, quick effects. Is practically an annual. Use 
very thickly in mixture, as far South as Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Seed weighs 22 pounds per bushel. 
Worth $9.50 per 100 pounds, 


Kentucky Blue Grass. Starts early, lasts till frost, 
fine texture, rich green color, smooth even growth. 
Three years to establish. Dislikes some soils. Seed 
weighs 14 pounds to the bushel. Takes 3 bushels 
to the acre. Worth $35 per 100 pounds. 


Red Top. Stands hot weather and rough usage. 
Adapted to regions north of Tennessee. Fills in well 
with blue grass. Takes from 4 to 6 bushels per acre. 
Worth $28 per 100 pounds. 


Rhode Island Bent, favorable to use on sandy 
seasides. Makes a Close, fine turf in color, very 
green. Price per 100 pounds $40. 


Sheep’s Fescue. Useful in mixtures for the North- 
west and for lands on poorest sands. This iss a) 
“punch”’ or “stool grass’’ with very fine foliage and 
dense dwarf growth for any uplands. Seed weighs 
16 pounds to the bushel and takes 2 bushels to the 
acre. Worth $30 per 100 pounds. 


Slender Fescue. Has a finer leaf than Sheep’s 
Fescue and stools like that. Recommended only in 
special] situations. Dry slopes, on lawns, or on dry, 
high situations. Takes 11% bushels per acre, weighs 
22 pounds per bushel. Worth $40 per 100 pounds. 


Wood Meadow. Very hardy and early, resisting 
heat. Best grass for very shady places in woodland 


parks. Takes 1% bushels per acre. Weighs 19 
pounds per bushel and is worth $50.00 per 100 
pounds, 


Best Farm Grasses for All Purposes 


Weight per bushel. Amount required per acre. 


Where necessary to use. 


Price of seed liable to vary accord- 


ing to season and locality. 


in the 
Seed 


Brome Grass. Suitable for upland soils 
Northwest. Makes good hay first two years. 
weighs 14 pounds to the bushel. Requires 20 pounds 
per acre. Makes good pasturage. Seed worth $18 
per 100 pounds. 


Canada Blue Grass. Makes good hay on Northern 
sandy soils. Leaves a coarse stubble. Requires 42 
pounds seed to the acre. Weighs 14 pounds to the 
bushel and costs but 15 cents a pound in lots of 100 
pounds. Look up price in feed stores. It is worth 
probably more. 


Crested Dog’s Tail. Good for hard dry soils and 
sheep pastures. Seed weighs 21 pounds per bushel. 
Takes 50 pounds per acre. Costs 30 cents per bushel 
for 100 pounds. 


English Rye Grass. Well liked by stock. Highly 
prized for hay in Europe. Seed weighs 25 pounds 
per bushel. Takes 50 pounds per acre. Costs 9 cents 


a pound per 100 pounds. 


Foxtail Millet. Makes good hay. Suitable for 
soiling; common type is earliest. Hungarian medium, 
German, latest and best yielder. Seed weighs 50 
pounds per bushel. Use 12% pounds per acre. 


Italian Rye Grass. Useful, self-feeding, annual, 
but little Known in the East. Requires 50 pounds 
seed to the acre. Weighs 20 pounds per bushel. 
Makes excellent hay. Seed costs $9.20 per 100 
pounds. 


Japanese Millet. An annual suitable for hay in 
the South and West, on wet soils. Requires 15 
pounds per acre. Costs 7 cents per pound, per hun- 
dred pounds. Price varying, of course, in different 
seasons. 


Kentucky Blue Grass. Standard pasture for humid 

S. and limestone soils. Seed weighs 14 pounds 

per bushel. Acre requires 40 pounds seed, costing 
18 cents a pound per 100 pounds. 


Meadow Foxtail. Sow early on moist soil 7 pounds 
to the acre. Mixed with other grasses. It is not 
usually sown alone as it does not reach maturity 
till the second or third year. Weighs 32 pounds to 


the bushel. Is suitable for either hay or pasturage. 
Requires 25 pounds per acre. Price $40 per 100 
pounds. 


Orchard Grass. A hardy grass, which is best when 
cut young. Good in mixtures. Requires 40 pounds 
to the acre. Seed weighs 18 pounds to the bushel 


and costs 22 cents a pound per 100 pounds, 


Redtop, Burdens Grass. Suitable for 
soils too wet for timothy. Requires 32 
acre if used alone, or 15 pounds as 
Weighs 32 pounds to the bushel. 
pounds. 


pasture on 
pounds per 
a mixture. 
Costs $18 per 100 


Timothy, Herd’s Grass. Makes the standard hay 
in the North Atlantic States. Takes 35 pounds seed 
to the acre. Weighs 45 pounds to the bushel. Costs 
9 cents per pound, per 100 pounds, according to the 
price given in ‘“‘Garden and Farm Almanac,’’ The 
price is much higher probably, as will be learned 
at the seed stores. 


Wood Meadow Grass. Good for moist shady soils. 
Better for lawn than field use. Requires 28 pounds 
seed to the acre. Weighs 14 pounds to the bushel 
and costs 50 cents per pound in 100 pound quantities. 


The Clover Grasses 


Clover, Alfalfa or Lucerne. Adapted to use of 
cattle, horses and hogs. Adapted to hay and pasture, 
perennial. (See elsewhere for description of Alfalfa.) 

Clover, Red; adapted to all live stock; plowed 
under makes the best green manure known. 


Clover. Alsike grows 2 to 3 feet tall. Can have 
2 to 4 cuttings per year; adapted to Northern and 
Middle States; requires a good clay loam; takes from 
5 to 7 pounds seed to the acre. 


Clover. White; a perennial, fine for pasturing and 
makes the best plant known for bees. 


DOGS, in EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


DIFFERENT BREEDS. 


Bloodhound, 
Hounds, Mastiff, Newfoundland, 
Collie, and St. Bernard 


DOGS; 


FDS zy <a and other Dogs. The Colley, an English sheep 


dog, origin unknown, is highly 
intelligent through many gen- 
erations of special training. 


Including Retriever, Pointer, Setter, Colley Dog- 
| 
| 


5. 


rE Englis “How 
English Mastiff. Bloodhound. wuglish Fox-Hound. 
_ The English Mastiff has de- The Bloodhound receives its The English Fox-Hound, 
scended far away back, accord- name from certainty with 2 ramet handsome dog, has 
ing to some authorities, from which he foliows any animal extremely eee Bcen) Breat 
a bull dog ancestry. after smelling of its blood. speed and strength of wauu. 


und. 


Newfoundland Dog. 


The Newfoundland is a na- 


The Deer Hound, a native of tive of the Isle of that name. 


Seotland, large, graceful, for- uine Smooth St. Bernard ex- Large, black, and of docile 
merly of great service in hunt- hibits great energy and sagac- disposition. 
ing deer. ity.. There are two species, 


rough and smooth coated. 


SS 


os ee 
Rough St. Bernard Pomeranian Dog. 
Dog. 

The Pug is of i = é : 
origin, but the Bure siaceae The Rough St. Bernard has wie evegrense ed pa 
have always stuod Hite s a wide reputation as saver of Dog, is an importation from 
Mog tiielers gh among lost travelers on the Swiss Pomerania, in Prussia, and 

; Alps. now bred in America, 
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Basset Hound. 


The Bassett Hound, origin- 
ally from France, long ears, 
smooth coated, short legs, 
waddling gait, bair glossy. 


Dalmatian Dog. 


The Delmatian, a _ Spotted 
Dog, is a native of Delmatia, 


in Austria. An excellent 
coach dog. 


Truffle Dog. 


The Truffle Dog is an Eng- 
lish breed, cultivated origin- 
ally to find and dig a vege- 
table known as Trufile. 


The Bulldog originated in 
England several centuries ago 
when bullbaiting was one of 
the popular amusements. 


Dachshund. 


he Dachshund, or German 
Badger Dog, originated in 
Central Europe. Ilas_ long 
body and short, crooked legs. 


Harrier Dog. 


The Harrier, an English 
dog, somewhat resembling the 
Fox Hound, his principal vo- 
cation being to hunt hares. 


a 


Greyhound. 


The Greyhound, is formed 
on the principle, of the 
thoroughbred race horse, 
slender legs, quick action. 


! a 
Otter Hound. 


The Otter Hound, an Eng- 
lish sporting dog, of service 
in protecting fish ponds from 
depredation by otters. 


Maltese Dog. 


The Maltese Dog has long 
silky hair, slightly wavy but 
not curly. 


Ttalian 
Greyhound. 
The Italian Greyhound is a 


delicate, small dog, valued 
principally as a drawing-room 
pet. 


= af 
Chinese Crested Dog. 


The Chinese Crested Dog, 
China, has no hair on body 
and resembles tha Greyhound 
in form. 


Poodle Dog. 


The Poodle was originally 
a Water Spaniel in the low- 
lands of Europe. Draining 
the land changed its nature, 


ove 


Wavy-Coated Retriever. 


The Wavy-Coated Retriev- 
er is supposed to be a cross 
between the Small! Newfound- 
land and the Setter. 


English Setter Dog. 


The English Setter, a su- 
perior hunting breed, dates 
back to 1780, but has been, 
greatly improved-since 1825. 


Beagle Dog. 


eid Beagle, English hunt- 
aqog, is kept in packs 
Englishmen 4 i Tae 


} for huntin - 
bits and hares, She 


Scotch Terrier. 


The Scotch ‘errier, small, 
rough dog, native of Scotland. 
Courageous, docile and valu- 
able as a vermin hunter. 


LEE Le! 


Black Wavy-Coated Retriever. 


The Black Coated Retriever, 
extensively bred in England, is 
a union of the small New- 
foundland and water spaniel. 


The. King Charles Spaniel 
derives its name from Charles| 
Il, England. Intelligent and) 
pleasant in disposition. 


Irish Water Spaniel 


The Irish Water Spaniel, na- 
tive of Ireland, learns easily, 
is plucky, companionable, obe- 
dient and highly intelligent. 


Sussex Spaniel. ~ 


The Sussex Spaniel, English, 
dates back to 1772 and belongs 
to the same family. as _ the, 
Clumber. 
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Pointer. Dog. 


The Pointer, 


an English 
hunting dog. id 


Two breeds, two 


colors, liver and white, lemo 
and white.. ; 4 


Blenheim SpanieL 


The Blenheim Spaniel re- 
céives “the name from the 
Marlborough family of Eng- 


land. In form resembles the 
King Charles. 


The Clumber Spaniel takes 
his name from the home of the 
Duke of New Castle, in Not- 
tinghamshire, England. 


Cocker Spaniel. 


The Cocker Spaniel is an) 
English species, popular be-, 
cause active, faithful and en- 
tnousiastic in the hunting field.’ 


The Prick-Ear Skye Terrier 
is a variety of the native 
dog of the Isle of Skye, Scot- 
land. 


White English Terrier. 


_The White English Terrier 
differs from the black and tan 
only in color. Is affectionate, 
lively and tractable. 


Pm 


Drop-Ear Skye Terrier, 


Tho Drop-Ear Skye Terrier 
is the name of the old Eng- 
lish Yorkshire Terrier. Sup- 
erior for rats and rabbits. 


= 
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The Black-and-Tan Terrier, 
English bred originally, has 
keen scent for hunting and 
destroying rats. 


Irish Terrier. 


The Irish Terrier, native of 
Ireland, is a fine sporting dog, 
active, companionable and a 
good house dog. 


Smooth Fox-Terrier. 


The Smooth Fox-Terrier is 
the outgrowth of old time 
Terriers used in hunting foxes 
in England. 


Bedlington Terrier. 


The Bedlington Terrier, dat- 
ing back to 1825, comes from 
Bedlington, England. Weighs 
from 16 to 25 pounds. 


Rough Fox-Terrier. 


The Rough Fox-Terrier, an 
irregular breed, and so named 
in opposition to the Smooth 
Fox Terrier. 
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Bull-Terrier. 


The Bull-Terrier, a hand- 
some, Symmetrical dog, active 
and vivacious, is a compound 
of Terrier and Hound. 


Airedale Terrier. 


This as a truly sporting 
breed of English origin 
and highly popular in 
America. Philadelphia is 
quite a stronghold of this 
breed. 


The Yorkshire Terrier, nam- 
ed trom Yorkshire, England, 
where it originated. It is a 
parlor pet with long silky 
hair. 


The Dandy Dinmot Terrier, 
a Scotch dog, is supposed to 
be.a cross with the German 
‘Dachshund. 


DOMESTIC PETS, inciupine PIGEONS, SWAN, GUINEA FOWL, PARROT, AND CATS, 


= 
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Lop-Eared Rabbit. 


The Lop-Eared Rabbit ,is 
the most remarkable of its 
species, possessing very bright 
colors and = ears - measuring 
from 22 to 23 inches long. 


The Leghorn Runt is said to 
have originated on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 


Guinea-Fowl. The Swan belongs to the. 
duck family. 

The Guinea Fowl is found 
wild in Africa. 


Gray (Talking) Parrot, 


The Gray Parrot is a cage 
pet, found on the western 
Coast of Africa, whence it is 
nee Remarkable as a = 
00 alker By are - 

_ _ Guinea-Pig. pate and sors Tesilone Silver-Gray Rabbit. 

The Guinea-Pig is a native 
of South America and esteem: 
ed for beauty and gentle dis 
position, b 
Tho Pea-Fowl, native 0; 
India. belongs to the Pheas 


Jit family. 


The Silver-Gray Rabbit 
ranks next to the lop-eared 
in value. Imported inty Ang- 
land from other countries. 


The English Pouter, remark- e 
able for swelling its crop Brown Tabby-Cat. 


The Brown Tabby is a favor 
ite domestic animal. 


Angora Cat. 


The Angora Cat, English, 
belongs to the long-haired 
class. 
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Himalayan Rabbit. 


The Himalayan Rabbit is 
Silver-gray in color, but wheth- 
er originated in Himalaya is 


not known. 


Dutch Rabbit, 


The Dutch Rabbit, laying 
elaim to great beauty, has been 
cultivated for many years in 
France. 


Trumpeter Bigeon. 


The Trumpeter Pigeon, 
which is quite common in 
jurope, derives its name from 
he peculiar sound of its voice, 


Latz Pigeon. 


The Latz Pigeon is so-called 
from the appcarance of a lata 
bodice in color, covering its 
form. 


Belgian Hare Rabbit. 


The Belgian Hare, a nativ 

3 ’ e 

of Belgium and adjacent coun- 

tries, vas originally importeg 
into England for food. 


The Pheasant. 


The Pheasant, an ornament~ 
al bird, cultivated for its 
beauty, is a prolific layer and 
good mother. 


SZ 


~ Almond Tumbler= 


The Tumbler receives its 
name from its natural pro- 
pensity to turnitg over in its 


flight. 


The Angora Rabbit takes 
(ts name from its resemblance 
to the Angora goat in having 


tone hain 


Angora Rabbit. 


The Nun Pigeon, from its 
marked contrasts in colors, has 
always held high place among 
fancy pigeons, 


Jacobin Pigeon. 


The Jacobin, so named be- 
cause feathers in the buek of 
its head resemble the head of 
a monk 


Carrier Pigeon. 


The English Carrier, king 
of pigeons, said to have orig- 
inally come from Persia. 


The Fantail has been culti- 
vated in India for 200 years. 
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PROFITABLE 


PLEASANT INDUSTRY BEE KEEPING 


REQUIRES CARE 
AND ATTENTION 


Full Particulars as to How to Conduct the Business 


Apiculture, or bee-keeping, is one of the oldest 
of all human industries. In the earliest ages the 
honey of the wild bee was highly esteemed as food. 
A land “flowing with milk and honey’? was regarded 
as an earthly paradise. Treatises on the bee and 
its management were written long before the Christ- 
ian era, and all down the centuries many men 
have been occupied with profit in bee-keeping. Mod- 
ern improvements in hives and in methods of man- 
agement have reduced the business to a _ science, 
and with the introduction of foreign bees, espe- 
cially the Italian bee, into the United States, bee 
culture is now fully recognized as a profitable in- 
dustry. 

It may be safely said that any place where farm- 
ing, gardening, or fruit raising can be successfully 
followed is adapted to the profitable keeping of bees 
—in a limited way at least, if not extensively. 
Many of these localities will support extensive api- 
aries. 

This pursuit may also be followed in or near towns 
and, to a limited extent, in large cities. It even 
happens in some instances that bees in cities or 
towns find more abundant pasturage than in coun- 
try locations which are considered fair. Thus, bees 
thrive in the city of Washington on account of the 
excellent bee pasturage in the numerous gardens and 
parks and the nectar-yielding shade trees, includ- 
ing the linden or basswood, along the streets. A 
prosperous apiary has been kept on the roof of a 
business house in the heart of New York City, an- 
other on the roof of a store in Cincinnati, and simi- 
lar experiments in other cities have given satisfac- 
tory results in yield of honey. 

It is evident, therefore, that no one need be 
deterred by his locality from keeping bees, provided 
the nectar-yielding trees and plants of the range 
are of the right sort and abundant. Moreover, re- 
gions so rough and sterile or so swampy as to give 
no encouragement to the agriculturist, or even to 
the stock raiser, will often yield a good income 
to the bee-keeper, insignificant and apparently worth- 
less herbs and shrubs furnishing forage for the bees, 

The ability of the bees to range over areas in- 
accessible to other farm stock and to draw their 
sustenance from dense forests when the timber is 
of the right kind, and the freedom which, because of 
their nature, must be accorded them to pasture on 
whatever natural sources are within their range of 
3 or 4 miles, must be taken into account in esti- 
mating the possibilities of a locality. 


Profits of the Business 


Bee-keeping is an occupation extremely fascinating 
to most people who have a taste for the study of 
nature, but the income to be derived from it when 
rightly followed is a consideration which generally 
has some weight, and is often the chief factor in 
leading one to undertake the care of bees. Of 
course, where large apiaries are planned, the prime 
object is the material profit, for they require much 
hard labor and great watchfulness. 

Apiculture, like all other branches of agriculture, 
depends largely upon the natural resources of the 
location, and the special conditions of any partic- 
ular season, no matter how skillful the manage- 
ment, may make great differences in the year’s 
return, The knowledge, skill, industry, and prompt- 
ness of the one who undertakes the care of the 
apiary have likewise much to do with the return. 
Furthermore, profits are of course largely affected by 
the nature and proximity of the markets. 

A moderate estimate for a fairly good locality in 
an average season would be 385 to 40 pounds of 
extracted honey or 25 pounds of comb honey per 
hive or colony. 

When two or more of the important honey-yield- 
ing plants are present in abundance and are fairly 
supplemented by minor miscellaneous honey plants 
the locality may be considered excellent, and an 
expectation of realization more than the yield men- 
tioned above may be entertained. 

With extracted honey of good quality at the 
wholesale price of 6 to 8 cents per pound and 
comb honey at 12 to 14 cents, each hive should 
under favorable circumstances give a gross annual 
return of $2.50 to $3. From this about one-third is 
to be deducted to cover expenses other than the 
item of labor, These will include the purchase 


of comb foundation and sections, repairs, eventual 
replacing of hives and implements, and the interest 
on the capital invested. 

By locating in some section particularly favor- 
able to apiculture—that is, near large linden for- 
ests, with clover fields within range, supplemented 
by buckwheat; or in a section where alfalfa is 
raised for seed; where mesquite, California sages, 
and wild buckwheat abound; where mangrove, pal- 
mettoes, and titi, or where sourwood, tulip-tree, and 
asters are plentiful—the net profits here indicated 
may be frequently doubled or trebled. 

On the whole there should be expected from the 
raising of bees for any purpose whatever only fair 
pay for one’s time, good interest on the money 
invested, and a _ sufficient margin to cover acci- 
dental losses, ete. 

With no greater expectations than this and where 
intelligence directs the work, bee-keeping will be 
found in the long run, to rank among the best 
and safest of rural industries. 


Bees Help Fruit Crops 


The value of bees in the pollination, or fertili- 
zation, of various fruit and seed crops is often 
sufficient reason to warrant the keeping of a small 
apiary, even if circumstances are not favorable for 
large yields of honey or the saving of all swarms. 
The quality and quantity of many varieties of ap- 
ples, pears, plums, and small fruits depends abso- 
lutely upon complete cross-pollination. The most 
active agents in this important work are honey- 


bees. 
How to Avoid Stings 


Almost anyone can, with perseverance and the 
exercise of due caution learn to manipulate bees 
with perfect freedom and without serious risk of 
being stung. 

Stings can be avoided, first, by having gentle 
bees. If no other point of superiority over the com- 
mon brown or black bee than that of gentleness could 
be fairly claimed for some of the races of bees 
introduced and some of the strains developed in 
recent years, it would still be worth while to get 
them on this account alone, When the fact of 
superiority in several other important points is con- 
sidered also, there should be no further question 
as to the advisability of procuring them in pref- 
erence to the common variety. The beginner is 
advised never to think of doing otherwise. 

Of the races already in general cultivation, Car- 
niolans are gentlest, although Caucasians, more re- 
cently introduced from southeastern Russia, are by 
far the least inclined to sting of any bees, and may 
be handled at all times without resorting to the 
protection of a bee veil, and generally without 
smoke or at most a very slight application of smoke. 
Some strains of Italians equal in gentleness average 
Carniolans, but in general the race native to Italy is 
by no means as gentle as that found in Carniola, 
Austria, and the Caucasians are much to be pre- 
ferred for the beginner. In case these gentler races 
are not easily procurable he need not hesitate, how- 
ever, to undertake, after adopting due precautions, 
the manipulation of pure Italians. 

The second essential to enable one to avoid stings 
is to have a good ‘‘smoker’’ at hand whenever the 
bees are to be handled. Any way of getting smoke 
of any kind into the hive and about it may answer 
the purpose, but for ease and effectiveness in keep- 
ing bees under control nothing will take the place 
of the modern bellows smoker. A good one lasts 
for years, and its cost is slight. 

A veil, made of black bobbinet or Brussels net, to 
draw over the hat, and a pair of gloves, prefer- 
ably of rubber, may be also used. Both veil and 
gloves can be safely dispensed with if the gentlest 
bees are kept. 

The use of the ‘‘bee escape’? in removing surplus 
honey reduces the risk of being stung during this 
operation. This useful device is fitted into a slot 
made in a board the same size as the top of the 
hive, and the whole, when slipped in between the 
brood apartment and an upper story or super, will 
permit all of the workers above to go down into 
the lower story but not to return to the top one, 
so that in one night it is possible to free entirely a 
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Difference in Temper of Bees 


set of combs from bees without any manipulation of 
the combs, and without smoking, shaking, or brush- 
ing the bees. 

Reasonable care in handling and attention to the 
above points will reduce the risk of stings to a 
minimum. 


Different Races of Bees 


The following are the principal races of bees now 
found in this country: 

Caucasians, a gentle race of good workers, 
natives of Southern Russia. 

2. Carniolans, larger-bodied than the Caucasians, 
_good honey gatherers, introduced from Austria. 

3. Italians, the first of the foreign races intro- 
duced into this country, industrious, handsome, and 
excellent honey producers, 

4. Cyprians, from the island of Cyprus, small- 
bodied with great wing power, prolific, and the best 
of honey gatherers, but difficult in management. 

5. German, common black, or brown bees, com- 
monly found wild and cultivated to a greater or less 
extent, in this country; probably derived from early 
introductions from the Old World. In comparison 
with the races mentioned above, they may be said 
to be inferior, since they possess the least energy 
in honey collecting, are less prolific, and not as 
good defenders of their hives. Under favorable 
conditions, however, as regards pasturage they may 
be relied upon for excellent results. They are, 
however, spiteful under manipulation, and have the 
disagreeable habit of running from the combs 
and dropping in bunches on the ground, likewise 
of flying from the hive entrance and attacking 
passers-by. 

Crosses are frequently made of black bees with 
Italian queens, or of the other varieties mentioned, 
and generally with good results, ; 


What Hive to Adopt 


Bee-keepers are agreed that the best hives must 
have movable frames on which the comb is made, 
and which may be lifted out at pleasure. This 
is called the Langstroth principle, from the name 
of the first maker of such a hive. 

The suspended Langstroth frame is used more 
than any other frame among English-speaking bee- 
keepers. It is safe to say that in the United States 
500 hives @re made and used which are essentially 
Langstroth in principle to one frame hive of any 
Other kind whatever. 

The success of American bee culture in the last 
twenty-five years was first attributed by European 
bee-keepers to the honey-producing power of the 
country; but the most intelligent apiarists who have 
tried the American methods with the Langstroth 
hive now recognize that success is principally due to 
the manipulations that it permits. 

There being no patent on the Langstroth hive, 
and accurately made hives being obtainable at mod- 
erate prices from hive factories in various parts 
of the country, it is taken for granted that the 
enterprising beginner will adopt a simple form em- 
bodying this principle—the loose-fitting, suspended 
comb frame—as its main feature. 

The hive should not only be substantially built, 
but should have accurate bee-spaces and a close- 
fitting, rain-proof cover or _ roof. Factory-made 
hives, as a rule, best meet these requirements, as 
both lock joints and halved corners can only be 
made to advantage by machinery, and the expert 
hive builder understands, of course, the absolute 
necessity of great accuracy in bee-spaces, as well 
as the great desirability of good material and work- 
manship. Provision should also be made for win- 
ter protection. 

For comb honey, hives permitting the insertion in 
the brood apartment of any number of frames up 
to eight, or frequently up to ten, are used to 
advantage, as the strength of the colony or of a 
given harvest may require. 


Location of Stands 


The stands for hives should be placed in an 
enclosure where the bees will not be disturbed by 
passing animals or by strangers, and where they 
may be kept quiet. The hives should be placed 
on separate stands at least three feet apart. Weeds 
should not be permitted to grow near them, and 
in no case should the stands be placed close to walls 
or fences, where manipulation of the hives would 
be rendered difficult. 


Natural Swarming 


Swarming is simply the migration of honey-bees 
to a new hive or home under the leadership of a 
queen, 


During the swarming season, which comes in the 
Warm days of summer, the bee-keeper must be on 
the alert. When the swarm is seen issuing from 
the hive, or in the air, after an unusual excitement 
or buzzing in the hive, the utmost coolness and 
care are demanded of the operator. The old method 
of rushing about beating tin pans, dinner gongs, 
and cowbells is no longer in vogue, having deserv- 
edly fallen into disrepute as a means of saving 
the swarm. In all the operations performed with 
bees the keeper must act gently and quietly. 

Soon after he sights the swarm the bees will 
probably gather in a clump on a tree or bush near 
the apiary, and however formidable getting them 
into the hive may at first seem, nothing will be 
simpler than shaking them into their new hive, 
or into a basket or box, from which they may be 
poured in front of the hive, just as one would 
pour out a measure of wheat or beans. If any 
stick to the basket or box, invert it and give a 
sharp thump with one edge against the ground. 

If the hive has been standing in the shade so that 
the boards composing it are not heated, and if it 
be now well shaded and plenty of ventilation be 
given above and below, the bees are almost certain 
to take possession at once and begin work actively. 


The securing of swarms can be made, however, 
even simpler than this by having the colonies 
placed several feet apart on a smooth lawn or 


dooryard and clipping one wing of each 
queen so as to prevent her flying. 

The prime or first swarm from each hive is ac- 
companied by the old queen, and if she be clipped 
she will of course fall from the alighting board to 
the ground and may be secured in a cage. The bees 
will circle about a few times and return. Meanwhile 
the only thing for the attendant to do is to replace 
the parent colony by means of an empty hive. 
The returning bees will enter the latter and the 
queen may be allowed to go in with them, the 
cage being placed with its open end directly against 
the entrance to insure this. The swarm is thus 
made to hive itself. 

The parent colony removed to a new stand a rod 
or more away will rarely give a second swarm. 
But to make certain all queen cells except one 
may be cut out four or five days after the issuance 
of the first swarm. At the same time one-third 
to one-half of the remaining bees of the removed 
colony may be shaken at the entrance of the hive 
containing the swarm, 

This reduces the population of the parent colony 
greatly, but the loss is soon made good by the 
young workers emerging daily, and the new queen 
which will issue from the single queen-cell, spared 
when cutting out cells, will soon restock the hive. 


Artificial Swarming 


Where an increase in the number of colonies is 
desired, and in case no one can be near the apiary 
to care for natural swarms with clipped queens, 
one of several artificial methods of forming new 
colonies may be employed. Natural swarming is, 
however, preferable to a poor system of artificial 
increase. 


laying 


Prevention of Swarming 


Under the most frequent conditions, however,— 
that is, where it is not practicable for the bee- 
Keeper to be present at all times during the swarm- 
ing season, or where the desired number of colonies 
has been gained—it is desirable to manage so as to 
prevent as far as possible the issuance of swarms 
from the hive, without interfering with honey stor- 
ing. There are many plans to prevent swarming. 

The most commonly practiced and easily applied 
preventive measure is that of giving abundant room 
for storage of honey. This to be effective should be 


given early in the season, before the bees get 
fairly into the swarming notion, and the honey 
should be removed frequently, unless additional 


empty combs can be given in the case of colonies 
managed for extracted honey, while those storing 
in sections should be given additional supers before 
those already on are completed. 

With colonies run for comb honey it is not so 
easy to keep down swarming as in those run for 
extracted honey and kept supplied with empty comb. 
Free ventilation and shading of the hives as soon 
as warm days come will also tend toward preven- 
tion. Opening the hives once or twice weekly and 
destroying all queen cells that have been commenced 
will check swarming for a time in many instances, 
and is a plan which seems very thorough and the 
most plausible of any to beginners. 

The removal of a queen at the opening of a 
swarming season interferes, of course, with the 
plans of the bees, and they will then delay swarm- 
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How Obtain Surplus of Honey 


ing until they get a young queen. Then, if the 
bee-keeper destroys all queen cells before the tenth 
day, swarming will again be checked. But this 
plan is not to be commended, as it interferes with 
brood rearing and honey storing. 

Quite the opposite of this, and more efficacious in 
the prevention of swarming, is the practice of 
replacing the old queen early in the season with 
a young one of the same season’s raising, produced, 
perhaps, in the South before it is possible to rear 
queens in the North. Such queens are not likely to 
swarm during the first season, and, as they are 
vigorous layers, the hive will be well: populated 
at all times and thus ready for any harvest. This 
plan is called ‘‘requeening.’’ It is conducive to the 
highest prosperity of the colonies and aids the se- 
curing of the largest average yield of honey. 


Pasturage for Bees 


Bees will fly a great distance for food, but should 
not be compelled to forage over a range greater 
than 2% to 8 miles from the apiary. They should 
have access to an abundance of honey-producing 
plants. When selecting crops for planting, there- 
fore, the bee-Keeper should choose such as _ will 
furnish honey at the times when pasturage for his 
bees would otherwise be lacking. 

Planting for honey alone would hardly be profit- 
able in any case, but the intelligent bee-keeper will 
note his surrounding trees and plants carefully and 
see to it that his bees have an adequate supply of 
forage at all seasons. It must be remembered that 
the various plants and trees visited by bees pro- 
duce honey only for a short time each year, often 
only for a single month. Hence, as complete a 
list as possible should be made of the plants and 
trees visited by honey-bees, and notes should be 
added as to period of blossoming, importance of 
yield, whether honey or pollen or both of these 
are collected, quality of the product, ete. 

If gaps occur during which no natural forage 
abounds for the bees, some crop can usually be 
selected which will fill the interval, and, while 
supplying a continuous succession of honey-yielding 
blossoms for the bees, will give in addition a yield 
of fruit, grain, or forage from the same land. 

Bees may, if necessary, be fed artificially and 
should always have access to pure water. 

Alfalfa, asparagus, basswood, buckwheat, locust, 
catalpa, chestnut, eucalypti, catnip, figwort, mignon- 
etle, mustard, rape, raspberry, roses, sainfoin, and 
sunflower are among the best honey-producing plants 
and trees. 


To Obtain Surplus Honey 


Good wintering, followed by careful conservation 
of the natural warmth of the colony; the presence 
of a prolific queen—preferably a young one—with 
abundant stores for brood rearing and the preven- 
tion, so far as possible, of swarming, are the prime 
conditions necessary to bring a colony of bees to 
the chief honey floor in shape to enable it to take 
full advantage of the harvest. 

In addition, it is only necessary to adjust the 
surplus honey receptacles in time, making the space 
given proportionate to the strength of the colony, 
and, while continuing to prevent as far as possible 
the issuance of swarms, to remove the accumulated 
honey fast enough to give abundant storage room. 


Extracted Honey 


To secure extracted honey, the requisite number 
of combs may be in one long hive, or in stories one 
above another. Preference is generally given to 
the latter plan. The brood apartment is made in 
this case to hold eight to twelve Langstroth frames, 
and a second, and sometimes a third or even a fourth 
story, may be added temporarily. These are often 
called supers. 

Before removing the filled combs time should be 
allowed the bees to ripen and cap the honey; hence 
enough combs are necessary to give the bees stor- 
age room while they are capping others. The 
honey in combs that are quite or nearly sealed over 
may be considered sufficiently ripened to be removed 
from the hive. 

The cells are uncapped by means of a sharp 
knife, made especially for this purpose, and the 
combs are then made to revolve rapidly in a 
machine called a honey extractor. The centrifugal 
force exerted on the honey throws it out, leaving 
the comb cells uninjured, or so slightly injured 
that they are wholly repaired within an hour or 
so after the return of the comb to the hive. 

The chief advantages of this method of harvest- 
ing over that of crushing the comb are at once 
apparent when it is known that each pound of 


comb saved represents several pounds of honey (con- 


sumed in its construction), and may with care 
be used over almost indefinitely in securing sur- 
plus honey. Furthermore, extracted honey is of 


much finer quality than that obtained by crushing 
the combs and straining out the liquid part, since 
it is free from crushed bees, larve, pollen or “bee 
bread,’ etc., which not only render strained honey 
dark and strong in flavor, but also make it liable 
to fermentation and souring. 

The extracted honey is run into open buckets or 
tanks and left, covered with cheese-cloth, to stand 
a week or so in a dry, warm room not frequented 
by ants. It should be skimmed each day until per- 
fectly clear, and is then ready to be put into cans 
or barrels for marketing, or to be stored in a dry 
place. 


Comb Honey 


The main difference to be observed in preparing 
colonies for the production of comb honey, instead 
of extracted, is in the adjustment of the brood 
apartment at the time the supers are added. After 
the colony has been bred up to the greatest possible 
strength, the brood apartment should be so regulated 
in size, when the honey flow begins and the supers 
are added, as to crowd many of the bees out and 
into the supers placed above. The supers may hold 
from 24 to 48 sections. When the honey is designed 
for home use or for a local market, half-depth 
frames are sometimes used, the same as those 
often used above the brood nests when colonies 
are run for extracted honey, but for the general 
market pound sections are better adapted. 

Comb foundation is now manufactured with extra 
thin septum or base and with the beginnings of the 
cells marked out by somewhat thicker walls which 
the bees immediately thin down, using the extra 
wax in deepening the cells. This is not artificial 
comb, but a thin sheet of wax having the bases 
of the cells outlined on it. Complete artificial 
combs have never been used in a commercial way, 
although there exists a widespread belief that they 
have been. 


Production of Wax 


No method has yet been found which will enable 
a bee-keeper, at the present relative prices of honey 
and wax, to turn the whole working force of the 
bees, or even the greater part of it, into the pro- 
duction of wax instead of honey; in fact, the small 
amount of wax produced incidentally in apiaries 
run for extracted or for section honey is usually 
turned into honey the following season; that is, 
it is made into comb foundation, which is then em- 
ployed in the same hives to increase their yield 
of marketable honey. As each pound of wax rep- 
resents several pounds of honey, all cappings re- 
moved when preparing combs for the _ extractor, 
scrapings and trimmings, and drone comb are to 
be rendered into wax. A practical machine for this 
purpose is known as the solar wax extractor, 


The Wintering of Bees 


How to bring bees successfully through the winter 
in the colder portions of the United States is a 
problem which gives anxiety to all who are about to 
attempt it for the first time in those sections, and 
even many who have kept bees for years still find it 
their greatest difficulty. 

It may happen occasionally that a queen, appar- 
ently young and vigorous in the autumn, will die 
during the winter, when a young one cannot be 
reared, and as a result the colony will dwindle 
away. Such losses are, however, rare, and, aside 
from the possible results of fire, flood, or violent 
storms, are about the only ones which cannot be 
avoided by careful attention to right methods in 
wintering. 

Insufficient or poor winter stores, hives faulty in 
construction, lack of protection from cold and damp- 
ness, too much or too little ventilation, too great 
a proportion of old bees or too great a proportion 
of young ones, overmanipulation late in the season, 
etc., are the most important and most easily detected 
causes of loss in wintering bees. 

Indoor wintering should be confined to regions 
where there are several weeks, at least, of continued 
severe weather. When all conditions are right, con- 
sumption of honey will be less indoors and loss of 
bee life less than with the methods usually practised 
in outdoor wintering. 

Whatever method be followed in wintering, cer- 
tain conditions regarding the colony itself are 
plainly essential: First, it should have a_ good 
queen; second, a fair-sized cluster of healthy bees, 
neither too old nor too young; third, a plentiful sup- 
ply of good food, 
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The first of these conditions may be counted as 
fulfilled if the queen at the head of the colony is 
not more than two years old, is still active, and has 
always kept her colony populous; yet a younger 
queen—even one of the current season’s rearing, and 
thus but a few weeks or months old—is, if raised 
under favorable conditions, much to be preferred. 

The second point is met if brood rearing has been 
eontinued without serious interruption during the 
latter part of the summer and the cluster of bees 
occupies, on a cool day in autumn, six to eight or 
more spaces between the combs, or forms a com- 
pact cluster 8 or 10 inches in diameter. Young bees, 
if not well protected by older ones, succumb readily 
to the cold, while quite old bees die early in the 
spring, and others, which emerged late in the sum- 


hive is liberally supplied with well-ripened honey 
from any source whatever, or with a fairly thick 
sirup, made from white cane sugar, which was fed 
early enough to enable the bees to seal it over be- 
fore they ceased flying. 

The sirup is prepared by dissolving 3 pounds of 
granulated sugar in 1 quart of boiling water and 
adding to this 1 pound of pure extraced honey. 
Twenty to 25 pounds for outdoor wintering in the 
South, up to 30 to 40 pounds in the North, when 
wintering outside with but slight protection—or, 
if wintered indoors, about 20 pounds—may be con- 
sidered a fair supply of winter food. 

Special double-walled hives and other devices may 
be obtained to promote successful wintering. In 
fact, the manufacture of apparatus and supplies for 


mer or autumn preceding, are needed to replace them, 
The third essential—good food—is secured if the 


Clip the old queen’s wings. 

Go through the hives every ten 
days to destroy queen cells. 

As the swarming season ap- 
proaches have hives ready with 
foundation in brood-frames, and 
hive-stands ready to receive them. 

Keep a serene spirit while hiv- 
ing bees. 

The hive in which the colony 
is placed should be kept cool and 
not heated from standing in the 
sun; it should be shaded, as the 
swarm will not enter a hot hive. 

If the bees refuse to accept a 
hive, give them a frame of un- 
sealed brood to reconcile them. 


Maxims for Opening the 
Hive 


| Have the smoker ready to give 
forth a good volume of smoke. 

Use the smoker to scare the 
bees rather than to punish them. 

Do not stand in front of the 
hive lest the bees passing out and 
in take umbrage. 

Be careful not to drop any im- 
plements with which you _ are 
working; take hold of all things 
firmly. 

Move 
vously. 

Do not run if frightened, for 
the bees understand what running 
away means as well as you do. 

If the bees attack you, move 
slowly away, smoking them off as 
you go. 

If a bee annoys you by her 
threatening attitude for some 
time, kill her ruthlessly. 

Ammonia applied to the wound 


steadily, and not ner- 


bee culture is 


Bees in Open Field 


Bee Keepers’ Maxims 


made by a bee-sting will usually 
afford immediate relief. 

Keep the colonies strong. 

The bees should be kept warm 
and well fed in the spring. 

The bees must have wintered 
well. 

The colony must have _ brood 
and plenty of honey in the brood- 
chambers at the beginning of the 
honey season. 

Never let the honey in sections 
or supers be exposed in the apiary 
to incite robbery. 

Keep the sections in a room in 
which the temperature never falls 
below 60 degrees. 

Fumigate the sections before 
they are stored if you are troubled 
with bee-moth. 

Send the honey to market in 
as attractive form as_ possible. 
Make your product individual in 
appearance, and strive to create 
for it a special market. 


Maxims for Feeding 


Keep close watch on the bees 
during the entire season, so as to 
know whether they need feeding 
or not. 

Feed only good honey or the 
best sugar. 

Never feed scorched sugar in 
the winter as it will surely kill 
the bees. 

Observe the practice of feeding 
at nightfall to preclude robbing. 

Never spill the syrup or honey 
around the yard, lest robbers be 
led on to black deeds. 

Feed small amounts to stimu- 
late a swarm or nucleus. Bees 
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are susceptible to small encour- 
agements. 

Be careful never to cool off the 
brood chamber when feeding in 
early spring or late fall. 

See to it that the bees have 
water near by, especially early 
in the season, 


Maxims for Wintering 


Keep the colonies strong. Be 
sure that a good-sized swarm has 
at least thirty pounds of sealed 
stores, 

Pollen should not be left in the 
comb for winter use. 

Be sure that the honey is of 
good quality, and not made from 
decayed fruit or honey-dew. 

Give the hive ventilation from 
below. 

If wintered out of doors, 
the bees a chance to fly. 

If wintered in cellars, do not 
put too many bees in a cellar. If 
you have space for fifty colonies, 
do not try to winter more than 
thirty in it. 

In cellars take off the bottom 
boards and arrange the hives so 
that the bees will get plenty of 
ventilation from below. 

Have a thermometer in the cel- 
lar and keep watch on it. This 
should not show more than ten 
degrees of variation. If the tem- 
perature rise to 55 degrees, open 
the windows at night. 

Keep the cellar dark and the 
air sweet. 

Sweep the dead bees off the cel- 
lar floor several times during the 
winter. 


give 


DIFFERENT 
KINDS 


GRAINS 


SUCCESSFUL 
CULTURE 


Wheat Growing 


Wheat is the most valuable of all the cereal crops. 
Its original home is unknown, but it is probably a 
native of Western Asia. It was cultivated in the 
most ancient periods of the world’s history. In 
China it was grown 2700 years before the Christian 
era, but it was probably not grown in America until 
after the discovery by Columbus in 1492. Today it 
is a most important crop in all the temperate parts 
of the globe, including vast areas of the United 
States and Canada, 

Wheat is a hardy plant, though its cultivation 
does not extend as far north as that of barley, oats, 
or rye. It is an annual and may be sown either 
in the spring or in the fall. When sown in the 
fall it is known as winter wheat. Wheat grown in 
comparatively dry climates is superior in quality to 
that grown in humid regions, as is shown by the 


soils. The most favorable soils are those which are 
permeable and deep, a little clayey and of medium 
fertility. Gravelly and sandy soils are not suitable. 
It grows well on alluvial soils and in fact on most 
soils which may be classed as heavy but which do 
not possess a very great tenacity. 

Perfect drainage is essential, since young wheat 
plants are readily injured by the heaving of the soil 
due to the action of frost. Rolling the land before 
sowing winter wheat leaves the soil in a drier econdi- 
tion and thus minimizes the action of frost. 

The preparation of the land for winter wheat con- 
sists in plowing the soil about 4 or 5 inches deep 
as early in the season as possible, to allow it to 
become somewhat compact before the seed is sown. 

The seed is sown broadcast or in drills. When 
broadcasted, usually by a machine made for the pur- 


In the Harvest Field of the Great Northwest 


One Tractor Drawing Three Grain Binders, Cutting a Swath 21 Feet Wide. 


Each Binder 


7 Feet Wide, Cutting 50 Acres in a Day of 10 Hours 


difference in quality of the hard spring wheat of 
the Dakotas, for instance, and the soft winter wheats 
produced on the Pacific Coast. A prevalence of dry 
weather with bright sunshine from the time the 
plants begin to head until they are ripe is every- 
where of the greatest importance. 

The different varieties are classified by farmers 
as spring and winter wheats, bearded and beard- 
less or bald varieties, soft and hard wheats, and 
also according to the color of the grain, as red, 
white, amber, etc. The varieties are very numerous, 
more so than in any other kind of grain. Botanists 
have classified the common bread wheats as Triticum 
vulgare, this species of Triticum including soft and 
hard winter wheats, hard spring wheats, white 
wheats, and early wheats. 


Durum Wheat 


The hardest-grained of all the wheats grown are 
popularly known as the durum or hard wheats. They 
are specially valuable for the’ manufacture of maca- 
roni, but are frequently mixed with the bread wheats 
in the manufacture of flour and are largely grown in 
the United States. 


Fertile Soil Required 


Wheat requires a fertile and well-prepared soil. 
It makes a poor growth on light, humid, and acid 


pose, it is harrowed in. Drilling, however, is the 
most popular method and has the advantage of 
evenly distributing the seed and covering it at a 
uniform depth. 


Spring Wheat 


Spring wheat is usually grown on fall-plowed 
land, and in the United States also frequently fol- 
lows a corn crop without plowing the soil. It is 
generally sown as soon as the soil is capable of 
being worked in the spring. As wheat grows best 
and makes most of its growth during the cool part 
of the year, it should be sown as soon as conditions 
will permit. A moist soil at sowing time, provided 
it is not so moist that it cannot be worked, is the 
desirable condition. 

Where wheat follows a corn crop (maize) without 
an intervening plowing of the soil, it is sown broad- 
cast among the corn stalks and the field then culti- 
vated with a corn cultivator and the _ surface 
smoothed down by repeated harrowings. Sometimes 
the corn stalks are cut into short pieces with a 
stalk-cutter before the seed is sown, which makes the 
cultivating and harrowing easier and more effective, 
but frequently the stalks are simply broken down by 
means of the harrow. If the stalks are not broken 
down flat to the ground, they cause trouble subse- 
quently in cutting the grain by machine. 


Harvesting Wheat 


Wheat is generally harvested before it has become 
dead ripe, in order to prevent the grain from shat- 
tering while being handled from the time it is cut 
until it is stacked or threshed. In California, how- 
ever, this precaution is not so necessary and wheat 
is often left standing for a week or more after it is 
ripe enough to cut. 

The time of harvesting wheat, like the time of 
sowing, varies with the latitude. In the United 
States the harvest begins in Texas early in May 
and it ends in some of the Northern States in 
August. 

Harvesting wheat is usually done with the self- 
binder, although in regions where labor is cheap the 
reaper is still largely used. Le 

After the grain has been bound into sheaves it 
is set up into shocks and left to dry and cure. 
Round shocks are made if the main object is to 
protect the sheaves against the rain, but long shocks 
are required if the sheaves are wet or the grain 
is cut quite green. This expedites drying and curing, 

When the wheat has been cut and shocked, the 
sheaves are hauled and stacked until threshing time. 
The principal point to be observed in building a 


When Cut Wheat, Care Afterwards 


stack is that the sheaves, especially the outer tier, 
must have an outward slant in order to shed the 
rain, 

In this country threshing is generally completed 
in the fall. In sections where wheat is grown on an 
extensive scale, and the straw has little value, the 
grain is often harvested with headers, or machines 
which cut the grain just below the head. Some of 
these machines, with either horse or steam power, 
cut the heads and thresh out the grain at the same 
time. 

At the present day, wheat is threshed with im- 
proved or perfected machines operated by horse, 
steam, or electric power. The old method of thresh- 
ing om flail is now even less common than sowing by 

and. . 

In this country wheat properly follows corn in the 
rotation of crops, sinée corn leaves the soil in clean 
condition. In the eastern states the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers in wheat growing is quite common, 
but in the west, as a rule, no fertilizers are applied. 
Barnyard manure is seldom applied directly to 


wheat, though it is usually applied to a preceding 
corn crop, 


CORN, THE GREAT CEREAL CROP OF THE UNITED STATES 


How Fertilize, 


Maize or Indian corn (Zea Mays) is a universal 
crop in the United States under the popular name of 
corn, It is generally thought to be a native of 
America, all the evidence pointing to its cultivation 
by the native tribes long before the discovery by 
Columbus, who is said to have carried the first 
grains of corn to Europe on his first return voyage. 

Most varieties have white or yellow kernels, but 
black, red, and various other colors are represented 
among the many different sorts. Ears vary in 
length from one inch in some varieties of popcorn to 
15 inches or more in the so-called dent varieties. 
The plant varies in height from less than two feet 
in dwarf varieties to more than 380 feet in some 
forms grown in the West Indies. Specimens more 
than 20 feet tall are not uncommon in 
river valleys of the United States. 


the rich, 


Plant and Cultivate 


plants should be cultivated with the horse-hoe or 
corn cultivator after they have attained sufficient 
height and until they are too large to admit of 
further cultivation without injury to the plants. 
In the _ principal corn-growing states cultivation 
usually begins about the first of June and lasts for 
about six weeks. When planted in drills it can be 
cultivated in one direction only. When grown in 
hills, or checks, the direction of each cultivation is 
at right angles to the preceding cultivation, so that 
all the surface soil may be stirred. 

The time of harvesting corn depends somewhat on 
the use to be made of the crop. When grown for 
fodder, corn is cut when the kernels begin to glaze 
and the lower leaves begin to dry. The cut stalks 
are put up in shocks and left to cure in the field. 
When dry the ears are removed and the stalks, 


Ten Champion Ears of Corn 


Corn is grown on many different kinds of soil, but 
for its best growth requires a well-drained, rich, sandy 
loam which does not bake hard during drought. 

In preparing the soil for corn, it is plowed deeper 


than for any other cereal crop, the object being 
to obtain a deep and well-pulverized seed-bed. 

The bulk of the world’s corn crop is produced in 
the northern Mississippi Valley, where it is planted 
from May 1 to May 20 and matures in about five 
months. In other latitudes planting is done late 
enough to escape the latest spring frosts. 

Corn is usually sown in hills or in drills, by means 
of a corn-planter, but it is sometimes also sown 
broadcast. The hills should be about 3% feet apart 
each way, and three or four stalks are produced to 
each hill; but when planted in drills the single 
plants are grown about one foot apart in the row. 

From the time of planting until the young plants 
appear above ground, the soil is harrowed for the 
purpose of Keeping the surface in a pulverized con- 
dition and preventing the growth of weeds. The 


called fodder or stover, are used directly for feed, 
or shredded and then fed. 

Corn grown for the grain is harvested when it is 
fully ripe and dry. The ears are gathered, husked, 
and stored in slat cribs, through which the air 
passes freely, thus drying the corn and preventing 
attacks of mold. This method of harvesting is 
known as husking, picking, or shucking—the first 
being the most common name, 

Before it is fed or sold corn is usually shelled, 
by passing the huskless ears through corn-shellers 
operated by hand, horse, or steam power. 

The great corn-producing states are Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and Indiana. About 
50 bushels an acre is considered a good yield, but 
the average yield an acre for the whole United 
States is only about 25 bushels an acre. In indi- 
vidual instances yields of several hundred bushels 
an acre have been recorded and under more scientific 
cultivation the average yield an acre is on the 
increase, 
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Facts About Some of the Common Crops 


Barley 


Barley is one of the most ancient of cultivated 
plants. It has been found in the earliest Egyptian 
monuments. Its botanical name is Hordeum vulgare 
and the range of latitude in which it’ is grown 
practically equals the width of the temperate zones. 

The preparation of the soil for barley is very 
similar to that for wheat. The land should be 
plowed fairly deep and thoroughly pulverized to 
form a well-prepared seed-bed. The soil should 
be porous, well drained and fertile. 

In northern latitudes barley grows best on sandy 
and calcareous loams, but in southern countries it 
thrives best on soils containing a little more clay. It 
is a plant of a short growing period and the tilth 
and fertility of the soil should be such as to enable 
it to make a rapid growth. When barnyard manure 
is applied directly to the crop it should be well 
rotted. It will be better to apply the manure to a 
previous crop, preferably corn. 

In the United States barley is sown in the spring, 
as a rule, though it is also grown as a winter 
annual to some extent in the southern states. The 
quantity of seed sown varies from two to three 
bushels an acre. It germinates at about the same 
temperature as wheat, but the young plant is more 
susceptible to cold than wheat and a light frost 
will often injure it. 

In the states where spring wheat is grown it is a 
common custom to sow barley after wheat and before 
oats are sown. It is generally sown broadcast, but 
many farmers, especially in the New England states, 
prefer to sow it in drills from 8 to 10 inches apart. 

Barley is now generally harvested with the self- 
binder. As soon as the sheaves are dry enough, 
they should be stacked or hauled into barns to pre- 
vent exposure to rains or damp weather, which will 
injure the color of the grain and materially reduce 
its market value. Barley ripens earlier than spring 
wheat and is usually harvested just before that 
crop. When grown for malting purposes it should 
not be harvested before it is thoroughly ripe. 

From 35 to 40 bushels of barley an acre is con- 
sidered a good yield, although under very favorable 
weather and soil conditions the yield often reaches 
60 bushels an acre, or even more, 


Oats 


The oat (Avena sativa) is a hardy plant, well 
adapted to temperate climates and extensively grown 
for food and fodder in the United States. It suc- 
ceeds best in a cool, moist climate. 

Oats will grow on light or heavy soils, provided 
there is no excess of water. The seed-bed is pre- 
pared about the same as for wheat and barley, but 
not quite so deep. In the eastern states the land 
is usually plowed before oats are sown, but in the 
west they are frequently sown on corn land without 
plowing and covered with a corn cultivator or disk 
harrow, the surface being then smoothed with an 
ordinary harrow. 

When sown on unplowed land oats are always 
broadcasted, and on plowed land may be either 
broadcasted or drilled. From two to three bushels 
of seed an acre is usually sown. 

Oats are sown in the spring and in the fall, the 
latter in southern localities. The bulk of the crop 
is spring-sown. 

When sown as early in the spring as possible the 
crop does best, as it makes most of its growth dur- 
ing the cooler part of the season. In northern lati- 
tudes it ripens in 90 days or even less, but in south- 
ern localities a longer time is required, 

From 40 to 60 bushels an acre is considered a 
good yield, but much greater returns are often 
secured. 

The oat plant furnishes green forage, hay, and 
straw, while the ripe grain and its milling products 
are of great importance as foods and feeding stuffs. 
The grain has long been used as a food for man, in 
the United States chiefly as a breakfast food. 


Tobacco 


The tobacco plant is a native of America and this 
continent has continued the principal producer and 
chief tobacco-growing country, the center of the 
tobacco interest in the United States being Virginia 
and Kentucky. Its name comes from Tobago, one of 
the West Indian Islands. 

Tobacco owes its principal properties to the pres- 
ence of a most poisonous alkaloid named nicotine. 

In the cultivation of the tobacco plant the object 
is to render the leaves as large and numerous as 
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possible. When the leaves become brittle the plants 
are cut close to the ground, and afterward carried 
to the drying shed, where they are hung up in lines 
to sweat and dry. 

When perfectly dry the leaves are stripped from 
the stalks and made into small bundles, which are 
Subsequently stored in casks for exportation. 

In the manufacture of tobacco the leaves are first 
thoroughly washed with salt and water. The midrib 
of the leaf is then removed, the leaves are again 
sorted and the large ones set apart for. making 
cigars. 


Cotton 


This is a perennial shrub, consisting of two vari- 
eties, the long staple cotton, which has a fine, soft, 
silky fibre nearly two inches in length, and a short- 
staple cotton which has a fibre a little over one inch 
long adhering closely to the seed. The long-staple 
variety, known as Sea Island Cotton, holds the 
first place in the market. It is grown in some of 
the Southern states of America, especially on islands 
bordering the coast. The mode of planting is usu- 
ally as follows: The seeds are sown in the spring 
in drills about a yard in width, the plant appearing 
above ground in about eight days afterwards. For 
the many improvements and methods of cultivation 
of cotton the reader is requested to address any of 
the agricultural experiment stations in the South 
which we publish elsewhere. 


Hay 


Hay ranks third in value of the farm crops in 
the United States, being exceeded only by corn and 
cotton. 

Timothy, medium red clover, and alfalfa are the 
favorite hay crops in the order named, the first 
far in the lead. Other grasses largely used for hay 
are red-top, brome grass, Kentucky blue grass, 
buffalo grass, and foxtail millet, each flourishing 
best in certain localities. In many sections of the 
South, Bermuda grass is the favorite, while the 
cowpea has come more and more into favor there. 
On the Pacific coast wheat, oats, and barley are 
each harvested extensively for hay. Timothy is 
another of the many top-notchers that America has 
given to the world, being indigenous to the north- 
eastern states. It was named 150 years ago in honor 
of a New Hampshire farmer, Timothy Herd, who, 
with Yankee shrewdness recognized its value, and, 
with New England missionary zeal, did much to 
make known its good qualities to others; from him 
it is sometimes called timothy, at other times herds- 
grass. He introduced it into the Carolinas in 1720. 

Grasses should not be harvested more than one 
year, unless the land is restored by a liberal top 
dressing of barnyard manure or commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

Red-top, brome grass, 
should be sown broadcast by hand. 
cleaned Kentucky blue grass, clover, 
do better when a grass seeder is used. 

Fall seeding is preferable except in exceedingly 
moist climates, and the seeding is generally done 
along with a ‘‘nurse crop’’—a grain crop—since the 
grain will shade the ground and prevent the growth 
of weeds that would ruin the hay. 


and Kentucky blue grass 
Timothy, re- 
and alfalfa 


Rye 


Common rye (Secale cereale) does not seem to have 
been cultivated so long as the other common cereals, 
though it was known to the Romans in Pliny’s time. 
It does not grow as far north as barley, but suc- 
ceeds in regions too cold for wheat and on soils too 
poor for any other grain. It is most productive 
where wheat will ripen, and is best adapted to light, 
sandy lands. 

The varieties of rye are far less numerous than 
those of the other important cereals, and may be 
classified into winter and spring varieties. The 
former are most frequently grown and are sown in 
autumn, the latter early in spring. 

Cultural management for a crop of rye is much 
the same as that for barley. Winter rye is usually 
ripe for cutting in June. A good crop is from 20 
to 30 bushels of grain an acre. 

On lands deficient in humus, rye 
grown for green manuring. 

In Europe rye!ranks next to wheat as a bread- 
stuff. When the grain is milled entire—the usual 
way—it contains more protein than wheat flour. 
Mixtures of wheat and rye flour, and of corn and 
rye, are often made for bread-making. 


is frequently 


Buckwheat, Hops and Mushrooms 


Buckwheat—The Farmer’s Aid 


This cereal will grow upon poor, thin, light soils, 
where other crops would not be productive at all, 
though the largest yields are obtained on fertile, 
well-drained, sandy loams. Upon a foul soil it 
occupies the entire ground, remorselessly driving 
out the weeds and leaving the land clean for an- 
other crop. Buckwheat prefers a moist, cool climate, 
and matures in 8 to 10 weeks, thus being adapted 
to short seasons and high altitudes. It is also valu- 
able from its adaptability to the production of a 
crop late in the season on lands that have been too 
wet in the early part of the season for starting 
other crops. Sown as late as the middle of July 
in regions as far north as Iowa, it will mature 
a crop. 

Because of its single, long tap-root, the buck- 
wheat is excellent for deepening the fertile soil. 
Two or three crops will mellow up the most refrac- 
tory soil. It serves well for this purpose as its 
growth is rapid and luxuriant. Buckwheat is some- 
times sowed early in the spring to be plowed under 
as green manure for other grains. Three crops to the 
season may thus be grown. It makes a good 
“cover-crop’’ for orchards, sown after the middle 
of August. 

The name buckwheat is generally admitted to 
come from the Scotch word boc—for beech—owing 
to its resemblance to the three-cornered beechnut. 

Aside from its value as a palatable flour for 
winter use, on account of its heat-producing prop- 


erties, the grain is valued as a stock food for 
fattening purposes; sheep love buckwheat straw, 
which is an excellent fertilizer, and buckwheat 


- bran fed to cows adds to the quantity of the milk, 
though detracting from its quality. The crop is also 
grown as among the best of bee pastures. 

Though this grain will succeed with less culti- 
vation than any other crop (the surface soil needs 
to be finely pulverized and that is about all), yet a 
good preparation of the seed bed aids very materially 
in securing profitable yields of buckwheat. 

Heavy applications of barnyard manure or nitro- 
genous fertilizers are not usually profitable because 
they increase the tendency of the crop to “‘lodge,”’’ and 
when once lodged the buckwheat never rises again. 
At the government experiment stations the applica- 
tion of 400 pounds of acid phosphate per acre for 
two seasons apparently almost doubled the yield 
of grain, but the third season the best results were 
obtained by the use of 150 pounds or less of the 
phosphate. 

Early plowing to allow the ground to settle before 
the seed is put in is recommended. The seed is sown 
with the ordinary grain drill, or broadcasted; it is 
harrowed in the same as other grains. Three pecks 
of seed to the acre is sufficient on good soil, but 
on land of low fertility 4 to 5 pecks is used. Hot 
weather and frost are both injurious to the crop 
while the grain is forming, hence in the South the 
grain is sown from May to September; in the North 
from June 15 to about July 10. The plant blos- 
soms for three weeks and the kernels ripen un- 
evenly. Harvesting should begin when the first 
seeds are ripe, the immature seeds will ripen in the 
swath and over-ripe seed would shell out in han- 
dling. The grain is cut with the hand cradle or the 
dropper reaping machine. It ought to be cut while 
the stocks are damp with dew or moist after a 
shower, to avoid danger of the grains being shaken 
off in handling. It heats rapidly and should be left 
in loose shocks in the field and should not be mowed 
away in the barn too soon. y 

Because it leaves the soil peculiarly mellow, it has 
been found profitable to follow a buckwheat crop 
with potatoes in regions of rather heavy soils. Oats 
and corn are not best as following crops to succeed 
buckwheat. “A good rotation is found to be clover, 
buckwheat, potatoes, oats or wheat; the clover can 
be harvested early and followed by the buckwheat, 
securing two crops for the season. 


Hops 


A soil capable of growing good corn is suitable 
for hops. The land should be high, sunny, dry, 
airy, rich, and mellow. Proximity to thick woods 
in a valley renders the plant liable to rust, mold, 
and blight. In planting, after richly fertilizing the 
land, plow deep, using a sub-soiler, and set out 
vines as soon as the ground can be worked in the 
spring, placing in hills eight feet apart. 

The hop is propagated by cuttings from the most 
healthy of the old shoots; two buds are required, 
one beneath the ground from which will spring the 
roots and one above to develop into the stalk. 


Any hoed crop can be raised the first year between 
the rows. The plant is a perennial but the vine 
dies down to the root every season. If trained on 
poles the pole should be about eight feet high. The 
vine turns from right to left, and will grow thirty 
feet in a season. 

The value of the hop is determined by the amount 
of lupulin found in the flower; this furnishes the 
odor, taste, and medicinal property of the flower. 

Hop-culture is first mentioned in history by 


Pliny. The Romans raised the plants as a garden 
vegetable, eating the young shoots as we do 
asparagus. 


The leaves and spent hops are an excellent food 
for livestock, especially sheep. 

Medicinally hops have tonic, stomachic, and nar- 
cotic properties. Hop pillows are used to induce 
Sleep; hop poultices to allay pain. 


Lippia—A Soil-Binder 


The lippia, or fog-fruit, is a soil-binder and 
lawn plant for arid regions and sandy soils. It 
belongs to the same family as the lantanas and 
verbenas; is a perennial, much-branched, creeping 
plant and gives all the effect of a white clover lawn 
in regions where it is difficult or impossible to grow 
the usual lawn grasses. Along sandy shores, water 
courses, and to prevent washing of reservoir and 
stormwater embankments its use is unrivaled. It 
has maintained itself on the mesas of Arizona for 
eight months with less than two inches of rainfall 
and can endure temperatures ranging from 10 to 
110 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Mint 


Is a hardy perennial of easy culture, grown in 
gardens for use in soups, sauces, salads, ete. It is 
increased by divisions of the roots, and planted at 
a distance of a foot apart, it soon forms a mass that 
can be cut from for years. It is grown to consid- 
erable extent in hotbeds and forcing pits for the 
spring markets. 


Mushroom Growing 


Mushrooms may be grown out-of-doors in the 
open field or lawn, when conditions are favorable. 
The spawn should be planted in rich, old, well- 
drained grass lands, avoiding wet or shady loca- 
tions as well as dry and sandy soil. A V-shaped 
cut 4 inches deep should be made in the sod, a piece 
of spawn about 3 inches square inserted, and the 
sod replaced and firmed down so as to retain mois- 
ture, and the plant left to itself. The spawn should 
be planted about 8 feet apart for this open culture, 
Plant in June and you may expect mushrooms in 
August and September. 

Grown indoors, the mushroom is the most profit- 
able vegetable crop that can be raised for the 
amount of capital and labor invested. It is more- 
over one of the most interesting crops for the 
amateur in that there appears nothing tangible to 
start with, since the eye can discern neither plant, 
seeds, nor roots, 

Mushrooms may be grown either in houses es- 
pecially erected for them or they may be grown in 
cellars, out-houses, sheds, under green-house tables, 
ie pares or in caves, as they do not require 
ight. 

The cool moisture and uniform temperature of a 
cellar is more congenial to their growth than rooms 
above ground. But if the cellar is beneath a dwell- 
ing, judgment must be used in placing the beds 
where there is no danger of the odors that may 
arise disturbing the occupants of the house. 

The temperature should range between 55 and 65 
degrees, The germs or spores are found in the 
gills of a perfectly developed mushroom and these, 
when falling into a congenial ‘soil,’’ produce the 
spawn which may be bought of any seedsman. 

The beds may be about 4 feet wide, bounded by 
scantlings or boards about 10 to 15 inches wide. In 
these beds place fresh horse droppings from the 
stable mixed with the same weight (about 1/3 
the bulk) of fresh loam from pasture or sod land. 
Beds should be pressed down with a brick but not 
packed too tightly, and should be 8 inches deep. 

Make the beds for a crop wanted in winter about 
August or September. The temperature then is. high 
enough to cause the spawn to germinate freely. 
Moisten the bed with water and leave to ferment. 
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Popcorn, Flax and Rice 


Testing with a “hot bed thermometer,’”’ the tempera- 
ture may rise to over 100 degrees; when the bed 
has cooled to 90 degrees insert the spawn. This is 
done by using a dibble and making, all over the bed, 
at a distance of a foot each way, holes four inches 
deep and in each hole placing a piece of mushroom 
spawn about the size of a hen’s egg; firm it down 
and leave ten or twelve days, until the spawn have 
run through the whole bed, then cover the entire 
bed with two inches of well-pulverized loam to 
keep the heat in at an equable temperature, and over 
this spread three or four inches of hay or straw. 
The atmosphere may be kept moist by a few barrels 
of fermenting manure in the house. This does away 
with the risk of getting the beds too wet. But 
if watering is necessary use at a temperature of 80 to 
100 degrees. And the temperature of the room 
should not fall below 50 degrees. 

After the mushroom appears the soil must be kept 
moist. 

The spawn planted in August will produce mush- 
rooms in December or January. After the first 
crop is gathered an added half inch of soil on the 
top of the bed will result in a second crop often 
better than the first, and the bed may continue to 
yield until March or April. 


Pepper Grass 


Prized because of its exceedingly rapid growth, 
which makes it the very first of the green vege- 
tables available from out-door planting in the spring, 
being ready for use before either the early radishes 
or new onions. A very rich, well-pulverized soil, pre- 
pared as for radishes, should be provided. 


. 


Pop-Corn 


Broadly speaking, the same soil and cultivation 
required for sweet corn is suitable for pop-corn, and 
a small stand of pop-corn is a good feature for any 
home garden, especially where there are children, 
as it adds to their interest in mastering garden 
work. If grown in large areas it should be drilled 
in and not planted in checks. There are over a 
score of varieties of this corn which may be divided 
into three groups: Those having kernels broader 
than deep, as the Nonpareil; those with kernels 
broad as deep, which varieties include the Tom 
Thumb, Golden Pearl, and Dwarf Golden; while the 
Queen’s Golden and various rice corns belong to a 
third group having kernels deeper than _ broad. 

Large growers in the West have sometimes 1,000 
acres devoted to pop-corn, and an ordinary yield 
with this specialized crop is 100 bushels to the acre. 
The usual yield, however, when grown by the average 
farmer, is 80 bushels to the acre at a cost of $12 
to $15 an acre to put on the market. In nutritive 
value popped pop-corn has been found to contain 
13.3 per cent protein, 5.7 per cent fat, 76.4 per cent 
nitrogen-free extract. Pop-corn with cream forms 
a highly nutritious article of diet, and at many 
sanitariums pop-corn has a regular place on the 
diet list. 


Flax 


While hemp is usually grown in America for its 
fibre, flax is more often grown here for the seed. 
It is a pioneer crop to a great extent, especially 
on the prairie lands of the Northwest. The pioneer 
breaking the sod on new prairie land turns it over 
to rot for a season before planting it to wheat; by 
planting flax on this freshly turned sod he secures 
a crop the first season. Two and one-half pecks 
of seed to the acre should be sown if  fiaxseed is 
the object, that the plant may develop many 
branches, each bearing seed. For fibre alone a 
bushel and a half to three bushels of seed is re- 
quired. The thick growth allows for the develop- 
ment of but few seeds at the top but the fibre is of 
much finer quality. Both seed and fibre may be se- 
cured by sowing a medium amount of seed. The 
yield per acre is usually two or three tons of fibre 
or fifteen to twenty-five bushels or flaxseed (fifty- 
six pounds to the bushel). A bushel of seed yields 
about twenty pounds of oil, which, because of its 
quick-drying qualities, is highly esteemed for mak- 
ing paints and varnishes. Where labor can be 
had at low cost the flax grown for fibre is pulled 
by hand. By repeated sowing to flax, soils soon be- 
come ‘“‘flax sick.’’ 
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Rice 


There are as many varieties of rice as there are of 
wheat or barley, 25 or more being generally con- 
sidered; however, one catalogue classifies 161 varie- 
ties in the Island of Ceylon, and it is claimed that 
1,400 varieties exist in China, India, and Japan. 
Three main types are recognized in the United 
States: Honduras, Japan, and Carolina rice. It 
has been grown in the American colonies of South 
Carolina and Georgia for nearly 250 years, almost 
from their foundation. 

Rice is more rich in easily digestible carbohy- 
drates than is any other cereal and has few equals, 
in this respect, among the foods of man. The South 
Carolina rice is especially rich in fat and is held 
in’ high esteem. The unpolished rice is by far the 
most nutritious and preferable for food. 

Rice flourishes in a sub-tropical climate and is 
more and more widely grown in the Gulf States. 
It is a grass, an annual, varying from one to six 
feet in height. It thrives best in low, marshy 
ground which can be overflowed, and in tide-water 
swamps, but must not be flooded with salt water. 
In seaboard areas, subject to inundation, its culture 
is comparatively easy, otherwise irrigation is 
necessary. 

It is planted from March to June. The early 
plantings are usually covered with earth, when the 
fields are flooded to sprout the grain. The field is 
then drained and kept so until the crop is set, when 
another short flow is given. 

The later plantings are in open trenches, where 
water is put on until the grain has taken root. 
It is then given air by slaking the water down to 
the surface, but holding the surface moist until the 
plants are well rooted, when the tides are let on 
again. A uniform covering of 3 to 6 inches is con- 
sidered satisfactory, but 6 to 12 inches are recom- 
mended. Four to six months are required to ma- 
ture a crop of rice. When the grains are in the 
milk the water is removed from the field until the 
crop ripens. This takes usually about a week. 

The grain should be cut with sickles and bound in 
bundles and stacked. After a week or two it will 
get through the stack sweat and be ready for 
cleaning. 

The enemies of growing rice are water-weeds and 
birds. To guard against the former the rice swamp 
may be drained for a season and planted to some 
other crop, when the water-weeds will naturally die 
out. The birds are the Rice birds (Bob-o-link) and 
the omnipresent English sparrow. 

One species of rice, Known as “Cochin China,’ 
is an upland rice and grows on the dry soils of 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, also in 
other sections. It endures a wider range of climate 
than the wet-grown rice. The upland rice may be 
grown upon any soil that will produce good corn 
or cotton. It thrives well on rich soil and in 
marshy bottoms. The land should be plowed in the 
fall, the ground must be thoroughly pulverized. 
The seed should be sown in June, in drills 30 inches 
apart and covered lightly. One to three bushels to 
the acre is required. The after culture is the same 
as for any other drill crop. 

The upland rice produces 15 to 20 bushels to the 
acre, while the rice grown in the flooded fields will 
yield 30, 60, and even 100 bushels to the acre, each 
bushel of 45 to 48 pounds, 


Sorghum 


Wherever common corn will grow, sorghum, or 
sugar-cane, will grow, whether it be in Vermont or 
Texas. Aside from its use for making molasses and 
sugar, it makes a more profitable green fodder for 
stock than does corn, since it contains more sugar. 
The cultivation of sorghum is the same as that of 
corn excepting that it is planted in drills, twenty-five 
or thirty grains to the foot of drill. 


Cocoanut 


The cocoanut tree is known as one of the great 
family of palms, attains a height of 60 and 100 
feet, and bears from 80 to 100 nuts a year. Begins 
bearing after planting when seven years old and 
continues to bear for 70 years or more thereafter, 
Many uses are made of the cocoanut. The oil of 
the nut is one of its most valuable products. Ten 
nuts usually produce a quart of oil. The best oil 
is used for cooking purposes and the inferior sorts 
for illumination. Large quantities are imported into. 
the United States for the manufacture of candles and 
soap. 


ALFALFA 


The Richest Forage Crop With Directions How to Plant, Cultivate and 
Successfully Grow Several Crops a Year 


Alfalfa, 
by the ancients and one of the easiest 


though known to and highly esteemed 
things in 
the world to grow, was long regarded by the Amer- 


ican farmer as a crop of mystery. Only within 
the past few years has this remarkable hay plant 
come into its own, so that it is now recognized 
as one of the hardiest of all plants, highly re- 
_ sponsive to cultivation and a boon, if not a bo- 
nanza, to the enterprising and enlightened grower. 

Alfalfa was grown in ancient Egypt and Persia. 
It was introduced into Rome in 146 B. C. and has 
been cultivated in Italy ever since. In the 16th 
century it was imported into America by the Span- 
iards. Its introduction into the United States has 
been from both the east and the west. 


Many Names 


The botanical name of alfalfa is mediecago sativa. 
It is also known throughout the world by the fol- 
lowing names: Lucerne, French clover, Brazilian 
clover, Syrian clover, sainfoin, Spanish trefoil, purple 
medic, medica, common fodder, snail clover, branch- 
ing clover, stem clover, monthly clover, horned 
clover, perennial clover, Burgundy clover, Welsh 
clover and Sicilian clover. 

These names are given to the plant in English- 
speaking countries and indicate its widespread char- 
acter and some of its characteristics. The names 
given to alfalfa in foreign languages would fill a 
column. 

The importance of alfalfa to the farmer and 
stockman lies in the fact that it is the richest 
hay food known. An enthusiastic grower has said: 
“ “The cultivation and feeding of alfalfa mark the 
highest development of our modern agriculture. 
Alfalfa is one of Nature’s choicest gifts to man. It 
is the preserver and the conserver of the homestead. 
It does not fail from old age. It loves the sun- 
shine, converting the sunbeams into gold coins in 
the pockets of the thrifty husbandman. It is the 
greatest mortgage lifter yet discovered. 

“The labor alfalfa performs in penetrating the 
subsoil is enormous. No other agricultural plant 
leaves the soil in such good physical condition, It 
prospects beneath the surface of the earth and 
brings her hidden treasures to the light of day. 
It forms a partnership with the micro-organisms 
of the earth, by which it is enabled to enrich the 
soil upon which it feeds. The farmer with a 50- 
acre meadow of alfalfa will have steady, enjoyable 
employment from June to October; for as soon as 
he has finished gathering the hay at one end of 
the field, it will be again ready for the mower 
at the other.”’ 


Grown Successfully in All Sections 


Alfalfa is hardy, has a deep-feeding root system 
and is grown successfully in every section of the 
United States. But it demands proper treatment 
and a knowledge of the needs of the plant is nec- 
essary to successful growing. 

The conditions as regards moisture are the dom- 
inating influence in growing alfalfa. Locality, alti- 
tude, soil and position are minor considerations. 
The expression so often heard, ‘‘Alfalfa will not 
stand wet feet,’’ is literally true in every locality. 


Necessary Soil Conditions 


Choose a loamy surface with good drainage; 
this can best be obtained on a sloping hillside or 
on gently rolling land. The water level should be 
not less than three feet below the surface and the 
subsoil should be porous enough to permit the roots 
to penetrate to the saturated soil beneath. If 
the soil be water-logged less than three feet below 
the surface, alfalfa is unable to utilize its deep- 
feeding root system and the best results are not 
obtained. ; 

Gently rolling land has the advantage in not hay- 
ing low, wet, flat spots in it where ice may form, 
a situation which is as detrimental as is standing 
water to a good stand of alfalfa. When the plants 
are dormant the field will stand flooding, but ice 
will kill them. It is essential that, if a soil is low 
and subject to standing water, complete drainage 
be provided before alfalfa is seeded. 


Preparing the Soil 


A soil intended for alfalfa growing must not be 
acid, because alfalfa will not thrive on acid soil; 
its roots absorb the plant food in the soil for its 
nourishment, but this is not enough to satisfy the 
plant—it must have abundance of nitrogen; this 
it secures from the air by means of nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria which live in nodules on its roots. 
These bacteria cannot live in an acid soil and in 
such a soil it is impossible to establish them by 
artificial transplantation or otherwise, therefore, 
ground limestone must be applied in quantity suffi- 
cient not only to sweeten the soil but to keep it 
sweet for a term of years, if success in growing the 
crop is attained, 


Where It Will Grow Best 


It was formerly thought that only certain soils 
would grow alfalfa. Now it is known that, while 
it prefers rich, loose limestone soils, it will grow 
luxuriantly on strong, stiff limestone clays, once 
they are made dry with tiles and fed with manure. 
It grows on sand, when the sand is made rich. It 
grows away from limestone, when the land has 
been sweetened with lime. In fact there is’ hardly 
a type of soils in the United States that is not now 
growing alfalfa, under culturists who persist in 
giving the conditions that it needs and deserves. 

Alfalfa is the most energetic soil-enricher of all 
the clovers, but it must find fertile soil on which 
to begin, and cannot, like sweet clover, begin on 
wornout lands. Once it is well established, however, 
its ability to build up the field on which it stands, 
and the adjoining fields (from the manure made by 
feeding the hay), is nothing less than marvelous. 


Worth $65 an Acre as Fertilizer 


The New Jersey experiment station has shown that 
the yield of an acre of good alfalfa contains fertil- 
izing ingredients that in the shape of commercial 
fertilizers would cost on the market at least $65.00. 
So it can readily be seen that once alfalfa is es- 
tablished on a farm, and the hay fed thereon, and 
the manure saved, that farm must very rapidly in- 
crease in productiveness. 


Several Crops a Year 


Alfalfa is a perennial, enduring on well-drained 
soil from five to fifty years with one sowing. It 
may be cut from three to five times a year, and 
will yield, in the regions of the corn-belt, from 
three to six tons of hay per acre. 

The composition of alfalfa hay is such that it has 
almost the same nutritive value as wheat bran, 
and may be _ substituted for wheat bran in the 
ration of clover with good results. As a feed for 
all classes of live stock it is unexcelled. 

Every animal upon the farm loves alfalfa, and 
thrives upon it. 

As a pasture plant alfalfa has no equal in the 
amount which animals will gain from an acre of 
it; as much as 600 pounds of pork per acre being 
frequently reported where hogs have grazed it. 
It is also the best horse pasture known, and is 
sometimes used as a pasture for sheep and cows. 


Alfalfa Seeding 


Much needless mystery has been made of the 
question of seeding alfalfa. The best authorities 
now agree that the matter can be summed up 
in four words: Lime, drainage, humus, inocula- 
tion. 

1. Lime is necessary on soils not naturally of 
limestone formation or filled with limestone pebbles. 
The importance of this is seen more and more each 
year. 

2. As to drainage, there is no use in planting 
alfalfa on any soil where water may ordinarily 
be found at a depth of less than three feet. The 
alfalfa may grow all right until its roots strike 
this water, but then it will probably die. 


Preparation of Ground—Proper Seeding 


Ss. Fertile soil contains enough humus. Impovy- 
erished soils may be so deficient that special prepa- 
ration must be made before alfalfa can possibly 
succeed. Stable manure, where obtainable is the 
very best thing for adding the proper humus to the 
soil; and its use vherever possible is advised. It 
might be best to use this a year in advance of 
sowing alfalfa, and follow with clean cultivation 
to overcome what weeds might be sown with the 
manure, or, a good way is to top-dress the alfalfa 
during its first winter, using a manure spreader 
and applying the manure evenly without large 
chunks that might smother the young plants. On 
impoverished soils, experts recommend preparation 
for alfalfa one or two years in advance, growing 
such crops as crimson clover, mammoth clover, cow 
peas, Canada field peas, or soja beans, and prefer- 
ably turning them under or else pasturing them 
off, so as to give the soil the greatest benefit possi- 
ble from them, 

4. Inoculation is recommended, not that it is 
always necessary, but because it is an inexpensive 
process and in five cases out of six it will ‘actually 
pay. The methods are described later on. 

Having determined that the soil is sweet, well 
drained, and sufficiently supplied with humus, the 
only questions that remain are: 1, the prepara- 
tion of a good seed-bed; 2, sowing at the proper time 
of year; and, 3, the use of good seed. 


Carefully Prepare Seed-Bed 


For the seed-bed, it is essential that the ground 
be carefully fitted. It must be plowed, unless it 
is old ground, such as corn stubble, which may be 
thoroughly disked instead of plowing. It is better 
to firm the subsoil a little, so that only the surface 
is really loose. This, because if the entire soil is 
very loose, the seed may be planted too deep, and 
also because the alfalfa seems to prefer the sub- 
surface being a trifle firmed. 


Time of Seeding 


Alfalfa may be seeded in the spring, summer, or 
autumn, the time varying according to locality, the 
personal experience of the grower, or the nature 
of the previous crop or nurse crop, as it is generally 
called. In the Central States many _ successful 
growers sow alfalfa about the first week in April, 
using beardless spring barley as a nurse crop. 
Many farmers, using oats as a nurse crop, prefer 
to sow alfalfa later. 

Where beardless spring barley may be used as 
a nurse crop, alfalfa experts advise the early spring 
seeding in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York and part of Pennsylvania. 
The late seeding is preferable in some of the New 
England states, in Virginia, and in the states south 
of the Ohio River. In these states the alfalfa 
thrives better when sown late than when sown 
early. The farther south one goes the later it is 
safe to sow alfalfa. There are growers in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas who seed 
as late as November ist, but their winters are 
so mild that the alfalfa is never winter-killed, and 
it comes on the next spring in just as good shape 
as if it had been sown earlier in the season. 


Seeding in August 


In Illinois success has been attained by seeding 
in August, as by seeding at this time land can 
be utilized that has already produced a crop of 
grain, and the fall weeds are not so injurious. 
The young plants also begin to make their growth 
after the hot days of summer are past and are not 
so likely to be burned from excessive sun-heat. 
In ordinary years the young plants will reach suffi- 
cient size and maturity to stand the winter without 


loss, though if sown too late it is likely to get 
winter-killed because of immaturity at time of 
frost. 


Seeding in August gives opportunity to harvest 
a crop of rye, wheat, oats, or potatoes and to 
thoroughly eradicate the weeds and grasses that 
are ever a serious trouble. 

A good rule is to seed at such time as will 
enable the young plants to have made a vigorous 
growth before freezing weather. 


Method of Seeding 


If the farmer owns a special grass drill that 
can be adjusted to the sowing of alfalfa seed he 
will find it very satisfactory; if not, a press wheat 
drill is the most practical machine for putting 


the seed in the ground. 


The amount of seed to the acre varies between 
four and thirty pounds, The smaller amount of 
seed is sometimes sown when gceed is desired from 
it, as it seeds better not to be thick. 

There are 14,448,000 seeds in a bushel of alfalfa 
seed. Therefore to sow half a bushel to the acre 
would put 166 seeds to the square foot. To sow 
fifteen pounds would put on eighty-three seeds. See- 
ing that this is true, it is evident that it is more 
essential to have good seed and good distribution of 
the seed than to use a great amount of seed. About 
twelve to sixteen plants to the square foot are all 
that will ever stand, and on rich, deep soils they 
will not long endure even that much crowding. 

Crops are often taken from the seed the same 
year, though alfalfa is not at its best until the 
third year; put it will yield very heavy crops 
the second year. 

The depth that the seed should be sown varies 
according to the soil. In the Middle West where 
the soils are mostly black, loose, and loamy, the 
seed is sown about one and one-half or two inches 
deep, except in early spring sowings, when it is not 
necessary to sow so deep. 


Good Seed Important 


Good seed is of great importance. Alfalfa seed 
coming from South America, or Arabia, will grow 
all right the first year, and then will probably 
winter-kill the first winter, especially in any of the 
northern states. It has been found that the very 
best seed in the world, that which is freest from 
dangerous weeds and which possesses the greatest 
vitality, is produced in our own United States, 
particularly in the northwestern part, Also it is 
better if grown on non-irrigated soil. 

Kansas, Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota produce the alfalfa seed that is 
most highly esteemed by expert growers of the 
Middle West. 


Clipping the Young Alfalfa 


Weeds often come up to crowd the young alfalfa, 
To destroy these weeds clip the field with the 
mower, setting it to run as close to the ground 
as possible. There may come a yellowish rust that 
attacks the leaves. To destroy this clip close with 
the mower. Therefore when preparing land for al- 
falfa, see to it that the field is left as smooth 
as practicable, so that the mower may run over 
it in security. This trouble of the leaf rust will 
not be so much in evidence in western lands as in 
the lands east of the Mississippi river. 


Time to Cut Alfalfa 


Some successful growers cut alfalfa when about 
one-fifth of the plants begin to show bloom. A 
somewhat better way of ascertaining the proper 
time is to watch for the buds at the base of the 
plants and cut when they appear above the ground. 
These buds are the beginning of new stalks, and 
their appearance indicates that the plant is ready 
to make another crop. 


Secure Crop Quickly 


If possible, all of one crop should be cut down 
within a week, seeing that it is all ready at one 
time. Thus the hay is secured in best condition 
and the following crop is benefited by being given 
the space in which to grow. 

Wide cut mowers are convenient things in the 
alfalfa field. After the hay is laid down the hay- 
makers should keep close watch, and as soon as 
it shows signs of drying and before the leaves 
fall from the stems, it should be raked into small 
windrows and permitted to cure in part in the 
windrow, or in the cock, according to where you 
are and what sort of climate you must work in. 
Alfalfa dried in the swath loses many of the 
leaves when raked. 

Stack or put in the barn when cured, which will 
pe in one to four days, according to weather condi- 
ions. 


Inoculation 


All legumes like the clover plants have tiny 
bacteria that work on their roots, forming ‘nod- 
ules.’” These bacteria draw nitrogen from the air, 
and both supply the plants with it and also add it 


directly to the soil. Without these bacteria the 
legumes will soon perish, although most of the 
legumes seem to find their proper bacteria in 


almost any soil. Alfalfa is an exception, and it 
nearly always pays to supply its bacteria artificially. 


This may be done very inexpensively. Obtain 
soil from some near-by alfalfa field and apply it at 
the rate of one hundred pounds per acre, sowing 
it late in the afternoon and harrowing it in imme- 
diately, before allowing the sun to strike liens 
is the best way to inoculate. Soil from around 
the sweet clover or melilotus roots answers equally 


well, The government will furnish inoculation of 
another sort free; this usually succeeds, but not 
always. 


Another excellent way is to sow a few pounds of 
alfalfa seed with your red clover. After the clover 
is plowed up, sow alfalfa, and you will probably 
have the field inoculated. 


Earth From an Old Field 


Alfalfa will not thrive without the right bacteria 
upon the roots. Nor will milk sour without the 
bacteria of souring being present. And yet milk 
sours, and yet women folks do not add bacteria, 
knowingly, to their milk. Nevertheless, milk will 
sour more rapidly if a little sour milk is added 
to the sweet at milking time. So alfalfa will surely 
become inoculated by natural processes if grown on 
fit soil, but it will the sooner become inoculated 
if earth from an old field is dried in the shed and 
pulverized and sown broadcast over the field and 
harrowed in. There are also cultures available that 
are used to inoculate the seed. They are some- 
times of use. They often fail to be of use, through 
some defect in the method. It is not worth while to 
bother with cultures. 

It is worth while, when sowing alfalfa on land 
that has never had it before, to use soil from 
either an old alfalfa field or a sweet clover (meli- 
lotus) patch. The bacteria that live on melilotus 
are the same that live upon alfalfa. 

Do not sow either alfalfa or bacteria upon soils 
not a fit home for bacteria. That means that the 
land should be dry, sweet, and stored with vegetable 
matter. 


Field Management 


It is sometimes a good practice to harrow a new 
alfalfa field after the plants have attained a height 
of three or four inches in order to stir the top 
soil; this, of course, depends upon the condition 
of the soil. Young alfalfa plants are easily affected 
by a compact surface soil. Set the harrow teeth 
at quite an angle and weight them down so they 
will penetrate the land. This treatment will pull 
out some small weeds and cover up others, but will 
not pull out many alfalfa plants because of their 
long tap-root. 


Do Not Mow Too Low 


When clipping alfalfa, do not set the mower too 
close to the ground, because the plant must not be 
cut off below the lowest branch. Alfalfa plants re- 
quire considerable top growth to balance their great 
root development and too close mowing will put 
them out of balance, kill some, and decrease the 
vitality of others so they cannot survive the sum- 


' How Treat Land After Crop 


Harrowing or disking after cutting is necessary 
to successful alfalfa growing. Use a_ spring-tooth 
harrow or disk; if a disk is used, set the disks rather 
straight, but, in any event, see to it that the land 


Alfalfa Soil from Another Field 


is well dug up, the crowns of the alfalfa plants 
split, and the grass and weeds destroyed. Do this 
thoroughly. It will not injure the alfalfa. It will 


help its growth, and at the same time retard the 
growth of grass and weeds. When a grower fails 
to give his alfalfa field this treatment he usually 
finds that the grass and weeds take the field in a 
few years. 


Penetrate Soil Deeper 


When the alfalfa is three years old the disk 
may be weighted and made to penetrate the soil 
at least two inches and this should be followed 
by a smoothing harrow to level the land again. 

It is absolutely necessary that the soil be thor- 
oughly stirred in order that the air may pene- 
trate to the roots of the plants where the bacteria 
can gather from it the nitrogen so necessary to 
the growth of the plant. 


Advantages of the Alfalfa Crop 


What, briefly, are the advantages of the alfalfa 
plant over other forage crops? : 
First, that it roots so deep in the soil. it is 


that alfalfa roots penetrate as deep 
If the soil is three feet deep, 
the roots will penetrate three feet. If the soil is 
ten feet deep, the roots will go down ten feet. And 
if the soil is thirty feet deep, the roots will go 
down thirty feet. Thus the whole soil is utilized. 

Second, the alfalfa plant uses the whole of the 
growing season, and it is the one crop that the 
farmer grows that does this. Soon after the corn 
is planted the alfalfa is ready to cut—vby the first 
of June in most of the region of the corn belt, 
earlier in the South, and not much later anywhere. 
Thus the soil has yielded one crop almost before 
the corn has begun to take hold at all. 


safe to say 
as there is any soil. 


Three or Four Crops a Season 


Third, there are three or four crops of alfalfa 
to the season. Thus it uses to the best advantage 
all of the soil, all of the season from early spring 
till late fall, and all of the soil moisture. Of no 
other crop can this be said. 

Fourth, and best of all, the forage that the alfalfa 
plant produces is the richest and most palatable 
hay food that the farmer can grow. 


Comparison of Corn and Alfalfa 


It is hard for a farmer in the heart of the corn 
belt to consider seriously the demands of any other 
crop, says Mr. Joseph HE. Wing, the Ohio alfalfa 
expert, yet if he will study alfalfa a little he will 
see that he is accepting no inferior plant when he 
puts it in place of some of his corn fields. Alfalfa 
will make, on good land in that region, a total yield 
during the season of from four to eight tons per 
acre. Taking six tons as a standard, and calling 
the hay worth $8.00 per ton, there is thus derived 
from that acre a gross revenue of $48.00. To equal 
that amount the field must yield 120 bushels of 
corn which must sell at forty cents per bushel. 
Or, put it according to the amount of available and 
digestible carbohydrates and protein produced by 
these crops, the alfalfa will yield fully three times 
as much protein as the corn and double the carbo- 
hydrates, too! Furthermore, the alfalfa is not de- 


pleting the soil, while corn is a robber crop. 


FORAGE CROPS 


A mixed crop of oats and Canadian field peas is 
recommended as being valuable for pasture, for 
cutting as a soiling crop, and when mature, for hay. 
When planted in succession of about two weeks, 
the first planting being as early in the spring as 
conditions will permit, a succession of highly nu- 
tritious forage is produced which is greatly relished 
by stock. 

The following directions for growing this crop may 
be given: 

The crop loves a mellow loamy soil, but will grow 
fairly well on soils ranging between heavy clay and 
sand and produce liberal returns. For early forage 
land should be selected which is moderately open 
and porous, so that the plowing may be done early. 
‘Those soils containing a comparatively large per- 
centage of clay can better be used where late forage 
is desired. 

Land should be plowed deep, and in cases where 
sod is inverted the jointer should be used. While 
the land is still rough, as left by the plow, the peas 
should be sown broadcast at the rate of about 1 


bushel per acre. Then the harrow should be used 
and the land thoroughly fitted and fined for oats. 
This fitting will cover the peas deeply and well, and 
it is to secure this deep covering that the peas are 
sown directly after the plow. 

Oats may then be sown broadcast or drilled in the 
ordinary way, using 1 to 1% bushels of seed per acre. 
If the soil is somewhat porous, sandy, or gravelly, 
the roller may follow the seeding. But should there 
be a somewhat large percentage of clay in the soil 
then the rolling would better be deferred until the 
young plants are 2 or 3 inches high, when the roller 
can be used without danger of producing injurious 
soil conditions due to packing. 

Comparative tests were made at Cornell a few 
years ago of oats and peas; oats; barley and oats; 
and barley. The average yields were nearly 12, 8, 
7.5, and 6.5 tons per acre, respectively. The esti- 
mated value of the food constituents per acre, calcu- 
lated on the dry matter, is given as $63.11 for oats 
and peas, $57.99 for oats alone, $43.39 for oats and 
barley, and $31.99 for barley alone. 
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THE SILO ON THE FARM 


Illustration Showing How Silo Is Made, Location, How the Silo Is 
Filled From Power Which May Be Supplied by Automobile 


Keeping in mind the fact that ensilage is literally 
fodder kept in a pit, the principles requisite for a 
good silo are more easily grasped. 

The first requisite of a silo is that it must be air- 
tight, with smooth perpendicular walls that will 
allow the mass to settle without leaving open spaces 
along the walls, and the walls must be firm so as 


not to spring with the pressure of the mass as it 
settles. The bottom may be of clay, but the use of 
stones covered with cement is preferable. The foun- 


dation should be set below the frost-line, in northern 
climates the wall should run down five feet below the 
surface. 

Since the object is to have the least possible sur- 
face exposure, the round form of silo is preferred. 
It must be emptied from the top in even layers, so 
as to expose the silage as little as possible to the 
action of the air. 

As it must be visited twice a day, the silo should 
be located near the barn, but not where the odors 
from the open silo will penetrate the stable at milk- 
ing time to affect the milk. The roof should have a 


dry roughage, and it is always well to avoid feeding 
it excessively. 

Corn is the preferred ensilage crop, and the favor- 
ite time for cutting is when it has reached the 
roasting-ear stage; the slow-growing varieties are 
best, as they continue to grow later and produce a 
greater yield of ensilage to the acre than those varie- 
ties grown chiefly for the grain. Next to corn come 
clover and alfalfa, followed by sorghum, cow-peas 
and soya-beans, with beet pulp near the front rank 
where easy access to a sugar beet factory is to be 
had. Oats, rye, kKafir corn, and milo maize are used 
in different sections. 


How Big a Silo Shall Be Built 


Allow 40 pounds of silage per day for each mature 
cow and half this amount for each head of young 
stock. Figure on feeding the silage for about 200 
days each year. 

The deeper the silo in relation to its diameter and 
the tighter and better it is built, the smaller the 


Filling the Silo. 


Special Power Machine at Right. 


Belt Extending from Machine to Silage 


at the Left. 


cupola for ventilation, and in extremely cold weather 
this will be closed to prevent freezing. If it can be 
placed south or east of the barn the danger of the 
silo’s being blown over by wind-storms is lessened. 

In building of brick it is economy to use brick of 
a high grade. Strength, durability, and a smooth in- 
side wall, impenetrable to the air, are objects 
aimed at. 

A stave silo built on the principle of a stave water- 
tank or cistern may be bought ready to place on a 
cement foundation, such silo of 16x82 feet dimensions, 
but without foundations, costing about $300; the cost 
of a concrete silo of equal dimensions is $300 to $500. 

It is advisable for three or four farmers located 
close together to buy a silage cutter together. Then 
by helping each other they are able to fill the silo 
for the group at the minimum expense. The cutters 
used to fill medium to large size silos have a capacity 
of from 10 to 15 tons per hour. 

Silage is pre-eminently a cow food; steers may be 
fed to advantage 40 to 50 pounds a day; in moderate 
quantities, up to about 20 pounds a day, it is good to 
mix with the rations of horses; sheep-men look upon 
it with great favor, especially for ewes at lambing 
time; and opinions vary as to its value for hogs. 
Silage must always be fed in connection with some 


allowance that must be made for spoiled material. 
In any case it is wise to build a bigger silo than you 
absolutely need, to allow for shrinkage, an unexpect- 
edly long season, and a possible increase in the size 
of your herd. 

The Dairy Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has for a number of years conducted experi- 
ments in growing, preparing, and feeding silage. The 
results of these investigations have lately been 
summed up: 

Cost accounts kept for silos on thirty-one farms in 
Wisconsin and Michigan show that the cost of put- 
ting up a ton of silage varies from 46 to 86 cents. 
Cost records kept for eighty-seven silos in various 
parts of the United States give 87 cents a ton as the 
average cost of filling. 

“The cost of producing a ton of silage,’ explains 
the Department, ‘‘varies, of course, with the acre 
yield, the cost of growing an acre, and the cost of 
filling the silo. In general, it may be stated that 
from $1.50 to $4 a ton represents the limits between 
which most of the silage is produced.”’ 

As to the use of silage the Department draws from 
its records of various feeding experiments with vari- 
ous classes of cattle several rations that have been 
found to give satisfactory results. 


Amount of Silage Consumed in Different Parts United States 


Amount of Silage Required Per Day 


Rations for dairy cows are classified in accordance 
with milk yield and the quality of this yield, as 
follows: 

For a 1300-pound cow yielding 40 pounds of milk 
testing 3.5 per cent: Silage, 40 pounds; clover, cow- 
pea, or alfalfa hay, 10 pounds; grain mixture, 10 
pounds. . 

For a cow of the same weight yielding 20 pounds 
of 3.5 per cent milk: Silage, 40 pounds; clover, cow- 
pea, or alfalfa hay, 5 pounds; grain mixture, 5 
pounds. 

For a 900-pound cow yielding 30 pounds of 5 per 
cent milk: Silage, 30 pounds; clover, cow-pea, or 
alfalfa hay, 10 pounds; grain mixture, 11 pounds. 

For a cow of the same weight yielding 15 pounds 
of 5 per cent milk: Silage, 30 pounds; clover, cow- 
pea, or alfalfa hay, 8 pounds; grain mixture, 5 
pounds. 


Mixture of Grain for Silage 


A good grain mixture to be used in a ration that 
includes silage and some sort of leguminous hay is 
composed of: Corn chop, four parts; wheat bran, two 
parts; linseed-oil meal or cottonseed meal, one part. 

The Department classifies rations for fattening 
steers according to locality. The following rations 
have been found highly satisfactory for a 1000- 
pound steer: 

For the Corn Belt. Ration 1: Corn silage, 25 
pounds; corn stover, 6 pounds; cottonseed meal or 
oil meal, 3 pounds; shelled corn, 14 pounds. 

Ration 2: Corn silage, 25 pounds; clover hay, 7 
pounds; shelled corn, 15 pounds, 

For the Eastern States where hay is very high and 
corn is relatively high: Corn silage, 30 pounds; corn 
stover, 6 pounds; cottonseed meal or oil meal, 4 
pounds; shelled corn, 10 pounds. 

For the South where cottonseed meal is of mod- 
erate price and cow-pea hay is raised on the farm. 
Ration 1: Corn silage, 35 pounds; cow-pea hay, 8 
pounds; cottonseed meal or oil meal, 7 pounds. 

Ration 2: Corn silage, 30 pounds; cottonseed hulls, 
12 pounds; cottonseed meal, 7 pounds. 

For the West where corn cannot be raised. Ra- 


tion 1: Kafir silage, 30 pounds; prairie hay, 3 
pounds; cottonseed meal, 3 pounds; kafir meal, 10 
pounds, 

Ration 2: Kafir silage, 25 pounds; alfalfa, 7 


pounds; kafir, 15 pounds. 


Pays for Itself Yearly 


It is claimed by some that ‘‘one could build a 
silo, fill it, and destroy it every year, and still make 


money on the investment.’’ It is stated authorita- 
tively that ‘“‘the man who feeds ten head of cattle 
without a silo for a year loses the cost of the silo 
and still has none.’”’ 

A pioneer silo company reports: 

““A silo will pay for itself in a single year, and the 
years to come it is a clean and usually an enormous 
profit. 

“And the silo is the best means yet found of con- 
serving the land. It gives value to products of the 
farm that without the silo would be wasted, and by 
stimulating feeding as against the sale of grain it 
puts the farmer in a position to turn out the finished 
product, the marketable live stock and dairy products. 

“In turning out only the finished product the 
farmer keeps the manure, the fertilizing value. He 
sells product and not farm, and the latter keeps on 
developing and getting better from year to year in- 
eee ee undergoing a gradual but sure impoverish- 
ment. 


Feeding Value of Silage 


It is well known that cows produce more milk 
when fed green, succulent feed than when kept on 
dry feed. June is usually the month when the cows 
yield their largest flow of milk. This is due chiefly 
to the fact that they have been turned onto fresh, 
green pastures where they get an abundance of suc- 
culent food. In cold winter months, when the pas- 
tures are frozen and covered with snow, silage, prop- 
erly preserved, furnishes feed that is highly nutri- 
tious and keeps the cow’s digestion and appetite in 
the best possible condition. Silage is recognized 
by successful dairymen as absolutely necessary for 
economical milk production, 


Advantage of Corn Silage 


The superiority of corn silage over dried corn fod- 
der lies in the fact that the silage is juicy and appe- 
tizing; cattle relish it when they would reject ordi- 
nary dried fodder. The Vermont Experiment Station 
made a careful test of the relative values of corn 
silage and dried fodder. The results were: 

24,858 pounds of green fodder corn; when dried and 
fed with a uniform allowance of hay and grain, pro- 
duced 7,688 pounds of milk. 

24,858 pounds of green fodder corn, converted into 
silage and fed with the same ration of hay and grain 
as was fed with the dried fodder, produced 8,525 
pounds of milk. 

Four acres planted in corn will produce about 40 
or 50 tons of silage, with only an average crop. 
Forty tons will feed ten cows 200 days, allowing 40 
pounds of feed per day for each cow, 


BUSHELS OF CORN ON AN ACRE 


How Many Bushels of Corn Can Be Grown on an Acre? 
Shelled Corn Produced on One Acre, 160.4 Bushels 


For four years the Bowker Fertilizer Company 
conducted special scientific crop growing contests 
for cash prizes. The first two were corn contests in 
which $1000 was offered each year for the largest 
yields of crib-dry corn containing not over 12 per 
cent moisture. Each contest acre was a measured 
acre and the crops were harvested in the presence 
of several disinterested witnesses. The samples were 
sealed and sent to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, where they were tested for 
moisture, protein, fat, and carbohydrates. This re- 
sulted in a very interesting and instructive compari- 
son between the flint and dent varieties, but the 
greatest value of this analysis was the determination 
of amount of moisture and of cob. 

One of the samples analyzed as high as 73 per 
cent of water and cob, and in order to determine the 
actual winners producing the greatest dry food value 
per acre, all the yields were reduced to the 12 per 
cent moisture basis. The result was that many crops 
which were large at harvest time were fairly well 
down the column in the final report. 


Contest of 1910, 27 Contestants 


There’ were 27 contestants who finished in the 
1910 contest. The grand prize crop as harvested 
was 126.8 bushels and when reduced to a basis of 


12 per cent moisture it was found to be 103.23 
bushels of crib-dry shelled corn. This crop was 
grown by Perley E. Davis, Granby, Mass., and was 
awarded the grand prize of $500. 


Contest of 1911, 39 Contestants 


In the contest for 1911 there were 39 contestants 
who finished. The grand $500 prize was won by 
Lester S. White, Collinsville, Conn., with a yield 
of 160.4 bushels, harvest measure, which by an- 
alysis was found to equal 112.68 bushels of crib- 
dry shelled corn per acre, containing 12 per cent 
moisture. 

The average yield of the two first prize winners 
in the two contests was 107.95 bushels of crib-dry 
shelled corn containing 12 per cent moisture. The 
average yield of all the contest acres for two years 
was 59.05 bushels crib-dry shelled corn per acre. 
The average yield for the New England States in 
which this contest was held was 45.5 bushels to the 
acre as harvested, and for the entire United States 
27.4 bushels to the acre, field run. When we read 
about these phenomenal yields of 150, 200 and 250 
bushels of shelled corn per acre, we should ask 
what was the moisture at harvest time. Water and 


cob should not be reckoned as shelled corn, and 
were not in these tests. 
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IRISH 
POTATOES 


POTATOES 


SWEET 
POTATOES 


How Prepare Soil, Cultivate and Raise Potatoes 


Irish Potatoes 


Sweet Potatoes 


Irish Potato Culture 


The value of a potato crop to the grower depends 
mainly upon the yield and the size, form, and healthy 
condition of the tubers, Perfect tubers find ready 
sale at the best prices, while the yield in itself has 
no effect on the transaction, and the chemical com- 
position of the potatoes is, as a rule, disregarded by 
the buyer, unless they are to be used in starch- 
making. 

In every 100 pounds of average potatoes there is 
5 pounds of water. Of the remaining 25 pounds 
about 20 pounds is carbohydrates (starch and sugar, 
ete.) and 2 pounds protein. 

The chief value of the potato for food as well 
as for starch-making lies in the starch which the 
tubers contain. The protein content is low and the 
carbohydrates high, and, therefore, potatoes are 
especially valuable for use in connection with foods 
rich in protein, such as lean meat, eggs, eLe tO! 
furnish a well-balanced diet. 

Thorough tillage of potatoes is highly important, 
but intensive tillage alone is not sufficient to produce 
a large yield. Intensive tillage may be overdone. 
During a drought only so much tillage is necessary 
as shall keep the surface mulch loose and thoroughly 
dry. The drier the surface layer of soil the more 
slowly will moisture be absorbed by it from the lay- 
ers of subsurface soil. 


7 


Harrowing potato land before the plants appear 
above ground is considered a wise practice. 'In an 
important series of experiments conducted by the 
New York Cornell Station, the use of Bordeaux 
mixture in nearly every case resulted in an increased 
yield, even when blight was not prevalent, and 
thorough spraying with this material is therefore 
recommended as a general practice. Pruning potato 
vines to one main stem was not beneficial. 

Potato machinery, while not yet perfected, has 
reached such a degree of perfection that where pota- 
toes are grown upon any considerable area special 
potato machinery should be provided. Isnplements 
should be purchased which are tound adapted to 
the local conditions. 

There is no royal road +o suecess with potatoes. 
Methods of procedure which are applicabie during 
one season must be modified to meet the require- 
ments of another season; treatment of one _ soil 
might be radically wrong when applied to another 
soil. Success will be attained only by thorough 
familiarity with the plant and its habits of growth, 
and then conditions must be made to meet as com- 
pletely as possible the requirements of the plant. 
The general adoption of the common potato as an 
article of food by the Irish people in the middle of 
the 18th century, gave the name Irish to this potato, 


The Sweet Potato 


A sandy loam and fourteen to sixteen weeks of 
hot, growing weather is what the sweet potato asks. 
If to this can be added lots of rain in the early part 
of the season and comparatively dry weather for 
ripening and harvesting, a crop of 200 bushels to the 
acre may be expected, with proper cultivation. Crim- 
son clover in the North and cowpeas in the South 
are good crops to precede the sweet potato because 
they add nitrogen and humus, subsoil the earth, and 
leave it in good physical condition, and aid in keep- 
ing the soil mellow as is required for well-formed 
sweet potatoes. Ten tons of manure, with 25 Ibs. 
of nitrogen, 50 lbs. phosphoric acid, and 75 lbs. of 
potash, may be used per acre as fertilizer. Well- 
rotted horse manure, ten to twenty tons to the 
acre, is also good. Deep plowing increases the 
yield of potatoes, but has a tendency to make long 
potatoes, which are not as popular in the markets. 
The fertilizer should be applied in the furrow after 
the land is plowed, then harrowed in. Next, the 
land is thrown up into beds or ridges three or four 
inches high, with the centers of the ridges about 
three and one-half feet apart, and the sets planted 
eighteen inches apart in the row. 


potato, by cutting in pieces and planting the ‘‘eyes,” 
but the usual way is to plant in a hotbed. The 
tubers are placed quite close together, but not touch- 
ing, and covered with manure; they are then coy- 
ered with three inches of soil, the bed covered with 
glass, and watered as often as necessary. The 
shoots, or sets, that develop should not be trans- 
planted to the field until the ground is quite warm— 
about the first of June in the latitude of Iowa or 
Michigan. The vines or runners may be lifted from 
time to time with a pitchfork if there is a tendency 
to root. Good cultivation is absolutely necessary. 
It should be frequent and shallow, to save moisture. 

Black-rot is to be guarded against. If a plant 
shows a leaf that is black it should be dug up and 
destroyed, and, as the germs of black-rot remain 
in the soil over winter, the same ground should 
not be used again for sweet potatoes. 

Digging may be begun as soon as ripe, to supply 
immediate demands, but the main crop is not dug 
till about time of first frost. The potatoes should be 
stored in a well ventilated place in the shade. f 

Yams are a variety of sweet potatoes, popular in 
the South and are larger than the ordinary sweet 


The sweet potato may be planted like the Irish potato. Both are natives of America. | 
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POTATOES ON AN ACRE 


To test the possibilities of an acre the Bowker Fertilizing Company, of Massachusetts, has been giv- 
ing prizes for best productions, with following result on potatoes: 


Potatoes Produced on 


For two years there were conducted potato con- 


tests based on quality and size as well as yield,, 


which is a new way of deciding such contests, The 
crops were planted on measured acres and dug and 
sampled in the presence of witnesses. The samples 
were tested for cooking qualities by three experts, 
a woman (professor of household economics), a 
professor, and a potato merchant, who boiled and 
baked the potatoes under precisely the same condi- 
tions and scored them accordingly. They also scored 
the potatoes for appearance, size, ete. Finally the 
potatoes were tested for starch by Professor Phillip 
H. Smith of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Amherst. All the judges and the 
chemists worked on samples marked with the con- 
testant’s numbers. The names were unknown to 
them. 

There were 33 contestants who finished in the 1912 
contest. The grand prize crop was 545.4 bushels, 
77 per cent of which (419 bushels) were table size, 
scoring perfect as to cooking qualities and almost 
perfect in appearance, shape, ete. This crop was 
grown by L. A. Littlefield, Lincoln, Penobscot County, 
Maine, and was awarded first prize of $200. 

In the contest for 1913, New England was divided 
into two zones. There were 20 contestants who 
finished. The first prize of $100 in the northern 
zone (Me., N. H., and Vt.) was won by Alvah B. 
Cobb, Lee, Penobscot County, Maine, for a yield 
of 502.6 bushels, 75 per cent of which (878 bushels) 
were table size, scoring 85 out of a possible 100 in 
cooking quality and appearance. 

Mr. Cobb’s acre was planted on a rocky loam soil 
which yielded about one-half ton of hay in 1912. 
The rows were 33 inches apart and seeded with 
Green Mountain cut by guess, planted 10 inches 
apart in the rows by machine and covered 4 inches 
deep. The piece was cultivated three times and 
hoed three times and sprayed twice with Pyrox. 
2,200 lbs. of a patented Potato Manure was applied, 
400 lbs. broadcast and 1,800 Ibs. in the drill. No 
other fertilizer or dressing of any kind was used. 
The entire crop weighed 30,156 lbs. which is equal 
to 502.6 bushels. 

The second prize was awarded to O. B. Keene of 
Liberty, Maine. His acre was planted on dark 
loamy soil which produced in 1912 without any fer- 
tilizer about 800 lbs. of hay to the acre. In 1918 it 
was planted in potatoes in rows 82 inches apart and 
seeded with Cuban Multipliers, cut 1 to 3 _ eyes, 
dropped 8 inches apart in the rows, covered 6 to 8 
inches deep and was cultivated by bushing 3 times 
with a heavy brush harrow until perfectly level. 


One Acre, 545.4 Bushels 


When the plants broke through the ground they 
were horse hoed and buried, and in 11 days buried 
again. He applied 1,900 lbs. of commercial ferti- 
lizer, 1,000 lbs. in the drill, the balance broadcast. 
The yield was 418.5 bushels, of which 72.01 per cent 
were table size, 26.41 per cent under 4 ozs., and 1.58 
per cent above 12 ozs. 

The first prize in the southern zone (Mass., R. L., 
and Conn.) was won by A. W. Butler, Brockton, 
Mass., whose yield was 8638.1 bushels from one acre, 
72.51 per cent of which (263 bushels) were table 
size, scoring 82 out of a possible 100 for cooking 
quality and appearance. 

Mr. Butler’s acre was planted on “rocky loam’”’ 
which produced about 2% tons of hay per acre in 
1912, which had been grown on barn manure. The 
rows were 386 inches apart and seeded with Green 
Mountains cut to two eyes, planted 14 inches apart 
by hand, and covered 3 inches deep. The piece was 
cultivated five times by machine. First when the 
potatoes were two inches high and then about every 
two weeks. The acre was sprayed with Pyrox when 
the plants were about 4 inches high and then about 
every two weeks until they had been sprayed five 
times altogether. 2,800 lbs. of commercial fertilizer 
was applied, 2,100 lbs. broadcast and “700 lbs. in 
the drill. 

One important fact has been demonstrated by 
these contests; namely, that apparently the starch 
content has no dependable relation to cooking qual- 
ity. For example, Mr. Keene, who took second prize 
in the northern zone for 1913, scored 102 for starch 
and 17 on mealiness, while Mr. Demeritt, who took 
third, scored only 60 on starch but got 18 on meali- 
ness. Thus these results confirm the conclusion that 
high starch content does not necessarily mean high 
cooking quality, and that the only way to determine 
cooking quality is to make an actual cooking test of 
representative samples. Over one-half of the crops 
ran over 300 bushels of potatoes per acre. 

The average yield of potatoes in New England 
for the northern zone is only 156 bushels per acre 
and in the southern zone 107 bushels, and 89 bushels 
per acre for the whole country. The average yield 
in this contest was 383.1 bushels per acre for the 
northern zone and 247.4 bushels for the southern 
zone. 

These corn and potato contests, which have been 
conducted for four years on strictly scientific lines, 
have attracted not only the attention of practical 
farmers but have been followed with great interest 
by the Department of Agriculture, and by scientific 
men and economists throughout the country. 


Potato Manure. 


FERTILIZERS FOR SALE BY ALL NURSERYMEN 


Its great potash 
content makes it very valuable 
for use on all root crops, also 
on fruit lands. It works well 
on grass and fruit in connec- 
tion with bone meal, and makes 
a valuable and lasting top- 
dressing. 2 per cent ammonia, 
5 per cent available phosphoric 
acid, 10 per cent potash. Per 
sack, 200 lbs., $3.50; per ton, 
$28. 


Potato and Truck Special. -A high 


grade fertilizer for the vege- 
table and truck garden; espe- 
cially recommended for beans, 
corn, eggplants, tomatoes, po- 
tatoes, and all other root crops. 
ces of 200 lbs., $3.75; per ton, 


Salt, Agricultural. 


Sheep Manure, 


Keep Up Fertility in the Soil. 


Poudrette (Native Guano). Cons 


tains all the elements necessary 
for plant life; used extensively 
by market gardeners. An ex- 
cellent lawn top-dressing. Per 
100 Ibs., $1.50; 200 Ilbs., $2.75; 
1,000 lbs., $9.50; per ton, $18. 


For top-dress- 
ing asparagus beds. Apply very 
garly in spring at the rate of 
800 to 1,000 pounds per acre. 
200 lbs., $1.50; per ton, $10. 


Pulverized. A 
pure natural manure, unequaled 
for mixing with potting soil, for 
lawns, general vegetable and 
flower garden fertilizer, for 
making liquid manure water, or 
for any purpose where quick as 


Tobacco Stems. 


well as lasting results are want- 
ed. 2-lb. package, 15c; 5 Ibs., 
25c; 10 lbs., 40c; 25 Ilbs., Tdc; 
50 lbs., $1.25; 100 lbs., $2; 500 
lbs., $9; 1,000 lbs., $16; ton, $30. 


Soot. The leading growers recom- 


mend the use of soot to produce 
plants of a good healthy color; 
destroys insects and grubs in 
the soil, and should be spread 
on greenhouse staging and flow- 
er beds; then stir the soil. 25 
lbs., $1; 100 lbs., $38.50. 


A lawn covering 
for winter. It not only acts as 
a protector, but imparts large 
quantities of ammonia and 
drives away insects and moles. 
Bbl., $1; bale, $2; ton, $12. 


Fertilizers for Farm, Lawn, Garden and Greenhouse 
For Sale by All Nurserymen and Seed Dealers. 


(Fertilizers marked * can be 
sent by Parcel Post at purchaser’s 
expense. Consult your local post- 
office for rate from wholesale 
houses. We give approximate 
prices at which the fertilizers 
may be bought from dealers be- 
cause users will thus be enabled 
to estimate the cost.) 


Animal Base and Potash Com- 
pound. For all crops. Superior 
for broadcasting in spring prior 
to harrowing. 2 per cent am- 
monia, 8 per cent Av. Ph. Acid, 
2 per cent potash. Per sack, 
200 lbs., $3; per ton, $23.50. 

Blood (dried). One of the quick- 
est acting fertilizers, being im- 
mediately soluble. 5 Ibs., 30c; 
10 lbs., 50c; 50 lbs., $2; 100 Ibs., 
$3.75. 

Bone Flour. Ground very fine; 
excellent for pot plants or beds 
Where an immediate effect is 
wanted. 5 Ilbs., 25c; 100 lbs., 
$2.50; bbl. of 200 Ilbs., $4.50; 
ton, $40. 

Pure Bone Meal. A standard fer- 
tilizer for all purposes, safe and 
effective. 3 lbs., 15c; per ton, 
$33. 

Ground Bone. A little coarser 
than above; excellent for grass 
plots, gardens, ete. Apply 400 
to 600 lbs. to the acre. 5 Ibs., 
25e%) 2p lbs. (oGs) D0) lbs.) ol. 25: 
sack of 200 lbs., $3.75. 

Coarse Bone. Ground coarse, for 
grape borders and poultry, A 
superior fertilizer to use when 
planting shrubbery and trees. 5 
ibs; \;20C3) 50: lbs). $1255) ‘per ‘ton; 


$36. 

Cattle or Cow Manure, Shredded. 
For garden, lawn, and green- 
house, and especially good to 
mix with, compost and for water 
lilies. 100 lbs., $2; 500 lbs., $9; 
1,000 lbs., $16; per ton, $30. 


Troy Weight 


PA SETAING | le aleve wicetore he Sielsle le 1 pwt. 
DOD Wibiorctars\ oust abs is ceeke | orarekayeteie 1 ounce 
ME ROUMCES eae yai-teyceetedey yiekeieuete 1 pound 

Used for weighing gold, silver, 
and jewels. 

Apothecaries’ Weight 

DO ETIS. Sosteretecs chore cele ate 1 scruple 
OUSELUDIES ways renarer sche) slisicletavere 1 dram 
SSMOUNANTAUS ce chelate cleceteoisretonsvens 1 ounce 
PZ TOUMNCESI cre cuotw che telelecate vetoes 1 pound 


The grain, ounce, and pound in 


this are the same as in Troy 
Weight. 
Avoirdupois Weight 
DO MAS QPS ainsi sce 1 dram 
UGMolnamM Se apc clerstere er cvecehs 1 ounce 
NG OUNCES islacetede eceieissehiecs 1 pound 
Ze AD OUNG'S).9 aisreie ace etereye 1 quarter 
A CUMAT TOES <0 cle-e/0n0 efeitos asians 1 cwt. 
SU00 2DGUNAS ss aciees) 45 1 short ton 
2240) POUNGS). 104s es 1 long ton 


The avoirdupois pound contains 
7,000 Troy grains, the Troy pound 
5,760 grains. 

Dry Measure 


A MADES: a xi are, ciecsvesw stat lecenerae 1 quart 
Sr OMartsmiecsicccelot ere e ene 1 peck 
A DOCIIS Ey erwileyerste,ejsi acs ev seels els 1 bushel 
SGnbushelstimsonc ss 1 chaldron 
Liquid Measure 
ABUTS eis oe siete tee AS 1 pint 
ae PDLTLES stele vel one's ecele tous ered wtete 1 quart 
Ae AQUICURES valor oleicee ancuesnciee 1 gallon 
Stor SallOn Se re cere ters ole Ses 1 barrel 
DS DATNOIS Hoe sucess aoe 1 hogshead 
Time Measure 
GOMsecondsesitacecoce ese 1 minute 
GOIN Ute At 6 esc wcceucendls © 1 hour 


FERTILIZERS 


Clay’s Fertilizer. (Imported.) 
Recommended to all who grow 
either fruit, flowers, or vege- 
tables. Should be used in pot- 
ting soil and spread on staging 
of greenhouses planted with 
flowering plants. 28 lbs., $2; 56 
Ibs., $3.50; 112 Ibs:, $6.50. 

Hardwood Ashes. Good dressing 
to apply to orchards. Should 
be applied late in fall or early 
spring. This is a splendid fer- 
tilizer for the lawn and garden, 
containing all of the fertilizing 
elements except nitrogen. If 
used on the lawn at the rate of 
a ton or more per acre as a 
first application, and annual 
dressing of 3800 pounds after- 
wards, will insure a_ thrifty 
growth of dark color, exemp- 
tion from ill effects of dry 
weather, and freedom from 
weeds. It is also beneficial to 
vegetables and field crops, and 
especially recommended to cab- 
bage and onion growers. 100 
Ibs., $1.50; per bbl., $2.50; per 


ton, $22. Special price by the 
car 
Kainit (German Potash Salt). 


Analysis: 12 per cent actual 
potash. Excellent to apply in 
fall or winter on lawns or vege- 
table garden. Apply 1,000 lbs. 
per acre. 100 lbs., $1.25; 200 
lbs., $2; per ton, $15. 

Land Plaster. Much used in com- 
posting or mixed with guano, 
etc. 100-lb. bag, $1; bag, 200 
lbs., $1.50; per ton, $10. 

Lime (hydrated). For lawn and 
field use where the ground has 
become sour. 100 lbs., $1; ton, 
$12.50. Special price by the car. 

Manure. 
earload. Write for prices. 

Muriate of Potash. 80 per cent 
pure, equivalent to 48 to 50 per 
cent actual potash. A high 


Weights and Measures 


CRO aRY Sis mtereistonc caterers cates creat 1 week 

28, 29, 30, or 31 days..1 calendar 
month (30 days, 1 month in 
computing interest.) 


SOMADY Serres icierorereeiiee re 1 year 
DOOMGAY Sietienciecierereiclater< 1 leap year 
Circular Measure 
GONseconds- series s eee. 1 minute 
GO mE ee Seve se vss et eet ot 1 degree 
SOL GRErEEs reectele cieietecimeenctotene 1 sign 
90) GESrees ie ite tie =e = 1 quadrant 
4 quadrants 12 signs, or 860 de- 

ENG alo do moos bn a0 1 circle 

Mariners’ Measure 

GO. pPREEH Seis meiwtecte Se 1 fathom 

120 fathoms....1°cable length 

7% cable lengths....... 1 mile 

OB 250 eet eetartelcrciist 1 statute mile 

G08b Peetirs «ccs 1 nautical mile 
Long Measure 

aIPA Mbollietins oo sad oumodds da 1 foot 

BI WIR AIA Gogsdaaca Sooo tC 1 yard 

Bub VES aise taiclsteieisir alsteteiel© 1 rod 

AOU’ (TOSS Saree econo. rane 1 furlong 

SB) FLUTIONE Saree cretene 1 statute mile 

Sy smiles ent ktivekeyteemuen 1 league 
Cloth Measure 

DAG AN CHESS caieve ane chs seasterchercteretc 1 nail 

ED TENCE adionaobo os és 1 quarter 

Ay) QUarters wma ctliteleinisiel eternity 1 yard 
Paper Measure 

24 SHECTES 26 kia le ahs srsval eels) pucteloue 1 quire 

20 quires. “at ream (480 sheets) 

2 UCAS teratountarelstey relatos is 1 bundle 

spn onoh yell \l=(oA5 ad aldo a OOD OD OL 1 bale 
Miscellaneous 

SUN CHESEE eicletstieictetettenele 1 palm 

A. PL CH CSiatetayerete!olevelolalsierchcnens 1 han 

6 PRCHES Sek lo crthsrealel aren lente 1 span 
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Fresh horse manure by 


grade fertilizer and one of the 
best orchard fertilizers known. 
25 Ibs:, $1; 50 Ibs:, Sib setoo 

Original sacks of 200 
Ibs., $5.50. 


Nitrate of Soda. A fertilizer for 
all crops. It is very quick in 
action and hastens maturity of 
crops fully two weeks. Being 
quickly soluble, it should not be 
applied until the plants are 
above ground, when 200 to 300 
lbs. mixed with land plaster is 
sufficient per acre. Nitrate of 
soda does not exhaust the land. 
5 lbs., 25¢;~25) lbs., $1325. so0nlbse 
2; 100 Ibs., $3.50. Large quan- 
tities, prices on application. 

“Peerless” Plant Food for House 
Plants. (Odorless. ) May be 
used either dry or liqvid, the 
latter much the best, being im- 
mediately available to the plant, 
and less danger of giving an 
overdose. Put up in % and 1-lb. 
packages. Directions for use 
with each package. 15c and 
25c; by mail, 25c and 40c. 

“Peerless”? Plant Food for Lawn 
and Garden. (Odorless.) A high- 
grade fertilizer. Apply at any 
time during spring or fall. It 
will restore lawns to full lux- 
uriance, and acts quickly in the 
vegetable garden, where it can 
be applied at any time during 
the growing season. 5 lbs., 25c; 
10 Ibs., 40c; 25 lbsi, $1; 50 Ibs; 
$1.75; 100 Ibs:, $352200"lbssuso. 
ton, $45. 

Peruvian Guano Substitute. For 
potatoes and all vegetables. 
Since it is difficult to procure 
pure Peruvian guano, this is a 
good all-round fertilizer. 5 per 
cent ammonia, 6 per cert avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 7 per cent 


potash. 50 Ibs., $1.50; 100 lbs., 
$2.50; sack of 200 Ibs., $4; ton, 
$36. 
JI SHNGHES’.\.jertelerenetete 1 Bible cubit 
ZOVECC Eo. a ere ee 1 military pace 


Square Measure 
144 square inches..1 square foot 
9 square feet...1 square yard 
3014 square yards...1 square rod 


AQ’ “square? TOGSa artes 1 rood 
4 TOOAS =e eievsisietoye Cee 1 acre 
640, acresh. .c cheese 1 square mile 
Surveyors’ Measure 
T. G2 im Chesi 31.) <tetoleeeenee ens 1 link 
2a) 9 TUNIS). sciereiexe vores nehe eet 1 rod 
4° “TOGS 5.56 -o seperti 1 chain 
10 sq. chains or fa: sq. 
rods’). . dio petehanaes 1 acre 
640 acres: fe jctetsokeieneretere 1 sq. mile 
36 sq. miles (6 miles 
sqliare))... «tar 1 township 
Measurements of Acre. 
220 feet by 198 feet....... 1 acre 
110 feet by 396 feet....... 1 acre 
60 feet by 726 feet.......1 acre 
120) feet) by 363) feety.e. sce 1 acre 
800 feet by 145.2 feet....... 1 acre 
400 feet by 108.9 feet....... 1 acre 
210\feet by 210, feetacamee. 1 acre 


The last is approximate. 
Cubic Measure 
1,728 cubic inches.1 cubic foot 
27 cubic feet....1 cubic yard 
mis cubie feet..1 cord (wood) 
cubic feet.1 ton (shipping) 
2; 150. 42 cubic inches...1 standard 
dry bushel _ 
231 cubic inches....1 standard 
liquid gallon 
268.8 cubic inches...1 standard 
dry gallon 
1 cubic foot..about 4-5 of a 
bushel. 


BARNYARD MANURE 


SAVING MANURE 


In those regions where fertilizers are extensively 
used it is of the greatest importance to know with 
reasonable exactness the varying fertilizer require- 
ments of different soils and crops in order to get the 
greatest return from the fertilizers applied. A com- 
monly accepted method of securing this information 
is by means of plat experiments, in which the crops 
are grown on the different soils with the various 
fertilizers whose merits are to be tested. Many of 
the experiment stations have carried out extensive 
experiments of this kind, in codperation with farm- 
ers, on a great variety of soils and crops; but the 
safest plan is for each farmer to test the question 
for himself on his own soil, using the results of 
experiments on other soils only as general guides 
in the use of fertilizers in default of such tests. 

Barnyard manure is easily the most important of 
all fertilizers. A well-kept manure heap may be 
safely taken as one of the surest indications of 
thrift and success in farming. Neglect of this re- 
source causes losses, which, though little appreciated, 
are vast in extent. Waste of manure is either so 
common as to breed indifference or so silent and 
hidden as to escape notice. 


Loss from Wasting Manure 


Experiments indicate that if the horses, mules, 
eattle, hogs and sheep in the United States were 
kept in stalls or pens throughout the year, and the 
manure carefully saved, the approximate value of 
the fertilizing constituents of the manure produced 
by each horse or mule annually would be $27, by 
each head of cattle $20, by each hog $8, and by 
each sheep $2. In the aggregate the value of these 
fertilizing materials would reach a fabulous amount 
—considerably over two billion dollars. 

Discussing this subject from a _ practical stand- 
point, a well-known expert has suggested the sum of 
$250 as a conservative estimate of the value of the 
manure produced during seven winter months on a 
small farm carrying 4 horses, 20 cows, 50 sheep and 
10 hogs. 

It should be clearly understood that when the 
farmer sells meat, milk, grain, hay, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, ete., from his farm, or neglects to save and 
use the manure produced, he removes from his soil 
a certain amount of potash, phosphoric acid, and 
nitrogen that must be restored sooner or later if 
productiveness is to be maintained. 

A useful table has been compiled showing the 
amount and value of fertilizing constituents carried 
away from the soil in different products. We learn 
from this table that the farmer who sells a ton of 
hay, for example, sells in this ton of hay fertilizing 
ingredients which, if purchased in the form of com- 
mercial fertilizers, would cost him about $5.10; that 
if he sells 2,000 pounds of wheat he sells an amount 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash which it 
would cost him $7.91 to replace in his soil in the 
form of commercial fertilizers. Or, looking at it from 
a somewhat different standpoint, a farmer who sells, 
for example, $10 worth of wheat sells with it about 
$2.63 worth of the fertility of his soil. In other 
words, when he receives his $10 this amount does 
not represent the net receipts of the transaction, 
for he has parted with $2.63 worth of his capital, 
that is, of the stored-up fertility of his soil, and if 
he does not take this into the account he makes 
the same mistake a merchant would make should he 
estimate his profits by the amount of cash which he 
received and neglect to take account of stock, 


Benefit from Feeding Stock 


If the farmer, instead of selling off his crops, feeds 
them to live stock on the farm as far as possible, 
a large proportion of this fertility, as has been 
shown above, is retained on the farm; and “if the 
business of stock feeding is carried to the point 
where feed is purchased in addition to that grown 
on the farm, a considerable addition may in this 
way be made to the fertility of the farm at an 
almost nominal cost, since it is assumed that feed 
will not be bought unless its feeding value will at 


least pay its cost.’’ This system of indirect pur- 
chase of fertilizers in feeding stuffs is practiced 
largely in England and other Buropean countries, 


and accounts for no small share of the profits of 
stock raising in those countries. 

But it is evident that these advantages will not 
be secured unless the manure produced is carefully 
saved and used. 

The growing of more leguminous plants, such as 
beans, peas, clover, lupines, ete., as a means of 


MANURES 


USE OF MANURE 
COMPOSTS 


increasing the fertility of the soil, is strongly recom- 
mended both from theoretical and practical consider- 
ations, But the leguminous crop is best utilized 
when it is fed out on the farm and the manure 
saved and applied to the soil. The greatest profit 
is thus secured, and nearly the same fertility is 
maintained as in green manuring. The farmer should 
mend his system so that the barnyard manure will 
be as well cared for as any other farm product. 
Loss from surface washing, leaching, fermentation, 
and decay should be guarded against. Then the 
feeding of richer food will mean richer manure and 
better and cheaper crops. 


Dislike Changing Old Habits 


It is hard to persuade the farmer to abandon time- 
honored practices and adopt methods with which he 
is unfamiliar, He also hestitates about incurring 
the necessary expense of building suitable recep- 
tacles for the storage of manure, frequently assuming 
that this is greater than it really is. As the expert 
quoted above says, ‘‘The new idea that the manure 
should be as carefully preserved from unnecessary 
waste as any other product of the farm is hard to 
put in practice, after having for forty years stored 
the farmyard manure under the eaves upon the 
pace hillside which forms one border of the running 

rook,”’ 


Management of Manure 


Barnyard manure rapidly undergoes change. When 
practicable to remove the manure and spread it on 
the field at short intervals the losses of valuable 
constituents need not be very great, but when the 
manure must be stored for some time the difficulties 
of preservation are greatly increased. 


Loss of Manure Value 


The deterioration of manure results from two chief 
causes, (a) fermentation, whereby nitrogen, either 
as ammonia or in the gaseous state, is set free, and 
(b) weathering or leaching, which involves a loss 
of the soluble fertilizing constituents. The loss from 
destructive fermentation may be largely prevented 
by the use of proper absorbents and by keeping the 
manure moist and compact. Loss from leaching 
may be prevented by storage under cover or in water- 
tight pits. Extremes of moisture and temperature 
are to be avoided, and uniform and moderate fer- 
mentation is the object to be sought. To this end it 
is advisable to mix the manure from the different 
animals thoroughly in the heap. 


Use of Manure 


The disposition to be made of the manure of the 
farm (both fermented and unfermented) must be 
determined largely by the nature of the crop and 
soil. Where improvement of the mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil is the principal object sought, fresh 
manure is best adapted for this purpose to heavy 
soils and well-rotted manure to light soils. Where 
prompt action of the fertilizing constituents is de- 
sired, the best results will probably be obtained by 
applying fresh manure to the light soils, although 
excessive applications in this case should be avoided 
on account of the danger of “burning out’’ of the 
soil in dry seasons. Fresh manure has a forcing 
effect, and is better suited to early garden truck, 
grasses, and forage plants than to plants grown for 
seed, such as cereals, or to fruits. Direct applica- 
tions to root crops, such as sugar-beets and potatoes, 
or to tobacco, often prove injurious. The manure 
should be spread when carried to the field, and not 
left in heaps to leach. 

The rate of application must be determined by 
{individual circumstances. As a rule it is better to 
manure lightly and frequently than to apply a large 
amount at longer intervals. ‘ 


Composting With Other Material 


One of the best ways to utilize barnyard manure 
is to apply it in connection with such fertilizing ma- 
terials as supplement its fertilizing constituents. 
These materials may be either composted with the 
manure or used separately, except in case of a 
nitrate, such as nitrate of soda, which should never 
be composted with barnyard manure on account of 
danger of denitrification and loss of nitrogen. As 
is well known, barnyard manure is lasting in its 
effects, and in many cases need not be applied so 
frequently as the more soluble and quick-acting 
superphosphates and potash and nitrogen salts. 


MAKE SOIL 
HOLD MOISTURE 


DRY FARMING 


HOW PREPARE 
TOP SOIL 


Method of Holding Moisture to Prevent Evaporation 


Dry farming, also called arid farming, is the pro- 
duction of crops without irrigation in regions having 
a limited rainfall. As a rule, where dry farming is 
practised the annual rainfall ranges from about 8 to 
20 inches. There are vast semi-arid areas in the 
West which cannot be brought under irrigation, and 
this method of farming is an attempt to utilize 
some of these lands for other agricultural purposes 
than mere grazing. 

Farming without irrigation was practised in 
numerous localities by the early settlers, and while 
in many cases these efforts were successful, in many 
more they were failures. They demonstrated, how- 
ever, that under certain conditions dry-land agri- 
culture may be successfully practised. 

The experience gained during the last thirty or 
forty years and the results of the recent work in this 
connection carried on by several experiment stations 
and other agencies, indicate that, by means of 
special methods of cultivation requiring, in some in- 
stances, special tools and implements, and by the 
use of drought-resistant crops and varieties, arid 
farming may be placed on a much safer basis than 
heretofore. The fact should not be disregarded, how- 
ever, that under semi-arid conditions without irriga- 
tion crop failures are bound to be much more fre- 
quent than in regions of adequate rainfall; and it is 
generally conceded that, in order to establish a 
permanent home on the dry lands of the western 
plains, provision should be made for the irrigation 
of a small area on which vegetable food for the 
family and forage for the stock kept may be grown 
with certainty every year to tide over the seasons 
of possible crop failures on the unirrigated portion 
of the farm. 

The experts of the Utah Experiment Station have 
pointed out that the two main problems in dry 
farming are (1) the absorption and retention of 
moisture by the soil, and (2) the culture of crops 
which make satisfactory growth and reach maturity 
with very little water. The soils of Utah, generally 
very deep and quite uniform to great depths in 
chemical and physical properties, are well adapted 
to dry farming on account of their great moisture- 
retaining capacity. The station estimates that under 
ordinary conditions the average annual rainfall of 
12 inches can be held in 3% feet of soil of this de- 
scription. In this method of farming, therefore, the 
soil should be treated to facilitate the absorption and 
retention of as much as possible of the moisture 
that falls upon it. 

Data secured by the station indicate that on the 
dry farms of the State 750 pounds of water is re- 
quired to produce 1 pound of dry matter in the 
plant, while experiments conducted in this country 
and in Europe show that under humid conditions 
only about 500 pounds is sufficient for the same 
purpose. A rainfall of 12 inches amounts to 1,361 
tons of water per acre, or a quantity sufficient, if 
entirely used by the crop, to produce 27 bushels of 
grain, even on semi-arid lands. 

Large areas within the State have an annual pre- 
cipitation of 12 inches or more. During the summer 
months the proportion of sunny days reaches 80 per 
cent, and the average temperature from May to 
September is about 65° F. The highest average day 
temperature, Which is from 100° to 105° F., occurs 


in June and July. Under these climatic conditions 
dry farming is considered feasible. 

The best yield of corn secured on the Utah ex- 
perimental farms amounted to 25.93 bushels of ear 
corn and about a ton of stover per acre. 

On all these farms fall planting of alfalfa proved 
a failure, while spring planting produced a stand 
wherever tried. To obtain a good stand of alfalfa 
under similar conditions, the Colorado experts recom- 
mend plowing the ground early in the season 5 to 
8 inches deep, harrowing it until it is well packed, 
and planting the seed after the ground is thoroughly 
wet. If a crust has been formed on the surface by 
the rain, this should be broken up with a light 
harrowing and the seed then sown broadcast. If a 
drill is used, the seed should be drilled in as soon 
as the ground shows dry on top. The sowing may 
be done at any time, while the ground is in good 
condition, between May 10 and July 15. 

A study of the principles of dry farming made by 
the Utah Experiment Station indicates that fall plow- 
ing is essential for the purpose of opening the soil 
and permitting the storage of the fall and winter 
precipitation, and that deep plowing and, in many 
cases, subsoiling is desirable, as the water is stored 
deeper and is not so readily driven off by the direct 
rays of the sun. In general wheat was the most 
successful crop grown. 

On account of the limited quantity of soil moisture 
thin seeding is recommended, as it was found that 
sowing from one-half to 1,bushel of wheat per acre 
gave the best results. Fall sowing is preferred to 
spring sowing, as the crop beginning its growth in 
the fall is at a better advantage to make use of the 
soil moisture. 

Experience has shown that sowing broadcast when 
the surface is dry does not place the seed deep 
enough in the soil to assure favorable conditions for 
germination, but that by the use of the press drill 
this difficulty is largely overcome. Dry farming does 
not generally produce long straw, and the harvesting 
for this reason is done with the header. 

The main purpose of summer fallow on dry farms 
is to store the water of two or more seasons in the 
soil for the production of a crop, and hence this is 
practiced more frequently where the rainfall is 
limited than where it is heavier. The Colorado 
Station gives the following directions for this practice: 

“After the snows of winter have melted in the 
spring plow the ground at least 7 to 8 inches deep. 
Level this down with the harrow and packer, follow- 
ing this process with a smoothing harrow forming 
an earth mulch to check evaporation. This mulch 
should not be too fine, as the winds of the plains will 
tend to rift the soil or blow the earth mulch entirely 
away. If possible stir the surface soil from 2 to 4 
inches every 10 to 15 days throughout the summer. 
Allow no crust to form after summer showers, as this 
will increase the evaporation of the sail moisture.’’ 

In additon to the crops noted above, kafir corn, 
sorghum, millet, field peas, brome grass, meadow 
fescue, and western wheat grass have given good 
results on the plains. As regards the quantity of 
water required for maturity, the common field crops 
are placed in the following ascending order: Corn, 
potatoes, wheat, barley, field peas, oats, alfalfa, and 
red clover. 


Spray Formulas for Insect Destruction 


Paris Green.—Use 5 ounces to 
50 gallons of water. Always add fruits 
1 pound of fresh burned lime. In the 
small quantities use 1 heaping 
teaspoonful to 3 gallons of water. 

Lead Arsenate.—Use 3 pounds 
to 50 gallons of water. In small 
quantities use 1 tablespoonful to 
1 gallon of water. Lead arsenate 
sticks better than Paris green. 

Poisoned Bait.—Mix dry 1 peck 
of bran and 8 tablespoonfuls of 
Paris green. Moisten the bran 
with sweetened water. Don’t get 
it too wet. Distribute this in 
small amounts through your gar- 
den for cut-worms. 

Hellebore.—Mix 1 part hellebore 
with 3 parts flour, and keep in 
closed vessel over night. This 


table. 
steeped 


Contact 


of hot water. 


once churn 
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may be used on vegetables or 
that are about ready for 
Hellebore 
in water, 
quart of water, for spraying. 
Poisons — For 
Insects 
Lime Sulphur.—Slake 20 pounds 
of fresh burned 
pounds of sulphur. 
gallons of water for one 
Dilute to make 50 gallons. 
is a winter spray only. 
Kerosene Emulsion.—Dissolve 1 will be found excellent for plant 
pound of hard soap in 2 gallons 


creamy emulsion 
lute this with water so as to have 


10 per cent of kerosene oil in your 
spray for summer use, or 15 per 
cent for winter use. 

Tobacco Water.—Cover tobacco 
stems with hot water. Allow _to 
stand over night. Dilute the re- 
sulting liquor with 8 parts of 
water. 

Pyrethrum.—Mix with 3 parts 
of flour and keep in closed vessel 
for several hours. 

Soap Solution.—Use 1 poynd of 
soap to 8 gallons of water. This 


may be 
1 ounce to 1 


Sucking 
lime. Add 15 
Boil in 25 


hour, 
This 


lice, scale on house plants, or for 


Remove from fire any of the soft-bodied insects, 
and add 4 gallons of kerosene. At 
violently, 
is formed. Di- 


Whale Oil Soap.—For winter 
use dissolve 2 pounds in 1 gallon of 
water. For summer use dissolve 
1 pound in 4 gallons of water. 


until a 
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FERTILIZERS AND 
SPRAYING 


SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT GROWERS 
SPRAY 
FREELY 


Among Latest Improvements Is Spraying Fruit Trees 


In no department of human endeavor has there 
been greater advancement made in the last half 
century than in machinery for increasing the pro- 
duction of food by cultivation of land. Comprising 
plowing, harrowing, threshing, and culture of crops. 
But along with improvement in machinery has come 
Knowledge of constituents of soils by which greater 
crops shave been made possible by application of cer- 
tain ingredients to the soil by which growth of 
vegetables and fruits have been increased. 

it is within the past fifty years that scientists have 
been giving attention to the chemistry of soils. 
Within that time they have studied the effect of 
different manures, and in case of scarcity of animal 
manures, what could take the place as a substitute. 
Study and experiment have evolved many fertilizers 
which materially aid in producing greater yield of 
crops, while demonstrating that at the very head of 
all fertilizers stand the animal manures from horses, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. 

Among the substitutes are guano made from bird 
droppings where waterfowl and various birds have 
roosted on certain islands in the South seas for 


Commercial 


The theory of the use of commercial fertilizers is 
that crops cannot reach perfection in quality and 
quantity at the time they are supposed to mature, 
without plenty of available plant food. If this is not 
found in the soil or supplied by the barnyard 
manure, it must be fed to the crops in the form of 
one of the commercial fertilizers. 

A careful study of the present conditions of 
farming in the United States indicates, however, 
that as a rule the manure produced on the farm is 
not sufficient to maintain its fertility, and that the 
need for artificial supplies is real, though the amount 
required may be considerably reduced by careful 
management. 

The ordinary methods of grain farming, one-crop 
farming, market gardening and fruit growing result 
in. the rapid depletion or exhaustion of our fertile 
soils; hence the need of supplies of plant food from 
sources outside the farm in order that maximum 
crops may be produced. 

The important points for the farmer to recognize 
May be summed up as follows: 

1. Commercial fertilizers are mainly valuable be- 
cause they furnish the elements—nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash—which serve as food, not as 
stimulants. 

2. The kind of farming in the past and the 
demands for special products in the present make 
their use necessary in profitable farming. 

3. In order to use them profitably the farmer 
should know: 

(a) That nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are 
the essential manurial constituents. 


thousands of years. Certain stone, known as phos- 
phate rock, and straw of various vegetables known 
as legumes which highly fertilize the soil when 
plowed in with the common earth. 

Chemists have discovered that plants are sus- 
ceptible to change from the application of certain 
materials which they name as follows: 

Nitrogen. This is a material which is heavily in 
the air. Thus the pumpkin vine which comes from 
a quart of earth, creeps along the ground, and pro- 
duces several large pumpkins without diminishing 
the amount of the quart of soil—comes from the 
air. 

Nitrogen is the principal factor in the production 
of all vegetable growth. Thus, the immense crop 
of corn that stands on the field, which a short time 
ago was bare land, without a blade of vegetation, 
the hay fields, the fruit and grain fields, heavy with 
the approaching harvest, all attest the wonderful 
power and accomplishment of nitrogen and other 
fertilizers. 

Phosphates are restored to the soil by adding some 
form of decayed or burned animal matter. 


Fertilizers 


(b) That the agricultural value of these constitu- 
ents depends largely upon their chemical form. 

(c) That these forms are contained in specific 
products of a well-defined character and composition, 
and may be purchased as such from dealers and 
manufacturers and may be mixed successfully on the 
farm. 

4, The agricultural value of a fertilizer bears no 
strict relation to the commercial value; the one is 
determined by soil, crop, and climatic conditions, the 
other by market and trade conditions only. 

5. The variations in the composition and value of 
manufactured fertilizers which contain the _ three 
essential constituents are due to variations in the 
character and in the proportion of the materials 
used. 

6. The ton basis alone is not a safe guide in the 
purchase of these commercial fertilizers. Low ton 
prices mean either low content of good forms of 
plant food or the use of poorer forms. Fertilizers, 
high grade both in quality and quantity of plant 
food, cannot be purchased at a low price per ton. 

7. The best fertilizers cannot exert their full 
effect on soils that are too dry or too wet, toc com- 
pact, or too porous. They can furnish but one of 
the conditions of fertility. 

8. The kind and amount to use should be de- 
termined by the value of the crop grown and its 
power of acquiring food. 

A definite system or plan should be adopted 
in the use of fertilizers; ‘hit or miss’’ methods are 
seldom satisfactory, and frequently very expensive. 


ABOUT SPRAYING 
Cost of Spraying 


Written for Farm and Garden News, by A. C. McLean 


The actual cost of my spraying operations in an 
apple orchard of six hundred trees, approximately 
twenty-five years old, is about $249. This is the 
average cost for the past two seasons—it varies a 
little each year, but can be taken for a guide. Of 
course in the localities where labor is cheaper the 
cost could be much reduced. Our labor here receives 
$1.75 per day of nine hours, and we pay $4 per day 
for teams. 

The cost of material is reckoned on the basis of 
that bought by our Apple Club. We pay $6 per bar- 
rel for lime-sulphur and 7 cents a pound for arsenate 
of lead. For the winter application it takes four 
days with a crew of three men and one team, put- 
ting out five tanks of 150 gallons each of solution 
per day. Itemized cost is as follows: 

Man and team, four days, at $4....... $16.00 
Two men four days, at $1.75......... 14.00 


Gasoline and oil for engine........... 2.50 
Lime-sulphur,; 644) barrels... 3.22.2... <1. 39.00 
Tokailine ser did: cdakaers soe ave lentes etepsueenia, afapot aie $71.50 


We make four summer applications—one when the 
blossom buds show pink, one when they fall (three 
weeks later), and about a month after this for second 
brood of codling moth and sooty fungus. It takes 
three days for each of these applications with a team 
and three men putting out six tanks per day of 150 
gallons each. Cost of these sprayings: 


Man and team, three days at $4...... $12.00 
Two men three days; at $1.75......... 10.50 
Gasoline, Aw ayOM soo iac! aie alee telepa ele oe yalayn 1.75 
Bime-sulpRur 0.26 c css ve cescesccuecees 12.00 
Arsenate of lead........-.eseeeveeees 1.89 

PU Tea Wis stots asaya Guclalehie seta terse: asvyeneronc!slesotette $38.14 


Expense of Spraying 


This cost is for each time. The total cost of sum- 
mer spraying would be $152.56. Adding to this the 
cost of our winter application and the wear and tear 
on spraying rig, $25 (that is 10 per cent deprecia- 
tion), the total cost of a year’s spraying would be 
$249.06. This makes the cost per tree $0.415. As to 
the profit derived from spraying, I have never left 
any trees unsprayed for a test. We are not running 
an experiment station, and I firmly believe that un- 
sprayed trees are a serious menace as breeding places 
for insects and fungi, and I think they tend to make 
the results of spraying less beneficial. From my ob- 
servation of unsprayed orchards, I should say that 
spraying is easily worth $5 per tree, if properly done. 
In this locality about 50 per cent of apples on un- 
sprayed trees are either wormy or marred with fun- 
gus, and the drop is also much heavier, due to cod- 
ling moth and scab. Again, by spraying you keep 


them at it for a longer time they wanted to look 
for another job. This is a consideration these days, 
with the searcity of competent labor. 

Another point is to get the work done when it 
should be, For instance, in spraying for codling 
moth, the time after the petals fall before the calyx 
leaves close, when the spraying must be done to be 
efficient, is often limited to five or six days, and is 
never over ten days for a given variety. Thus, 
should a stormy day or two intervene it is almost 
impossible to get your work done without an efficient 
power sprayer, unless men at the pump are changed 
frequently, as this spraying is one that is important 
to apply at a high pressure to force the spray mate- 
rial into the calyx cup. Again, looking at it from a 
business standpoint, gasoline is cheaper than labor. 
Two or three gallons of gasoline and a pint of oil 
will easily run an engine for a day at a cost of about 


Power Sprayer on Ten Acre Orchard. 


the foliage of the trees healthy, which greatly in- 
creases the size and quality of your fruit. 

The benefit of careful spraying was shown by a 
talk with a neighboring fruit grower who does not 
spray. The variety of apples mentioned was Smith’s 
Cider, which is a rather low-grade apple. My neigh- 
bor received $1.50 per barrel for his apples on the 
open market. We are getting $2.50 at the same time, 
and our yield on trees of the same age was fully 50 
per cent more, 

In an orchard of ten acres or more a power 
sprayer, in my opinion, is a very good investment. 
The work is not only done on time, but it is done 
as it ought to be done. It is very difficult to keep 
up a sufficient pressure on a hand pump to do good 
work for a considerable length of time—in fact, 
it is hard work on any hand pump I ever saw to 
Keep: over 100 pounds pressure for half a day. We 
tried using hand pumps, but our men wanted to quit 
after three or four hours pumping, and if we kept 


50 cents. While it is advisable tov-have a driver who 
might do the pumping, he loses considerable time in 
changing jobs, and, besides, the pressure is apt to 
run down on a hand pump, and it takes time to 
bring it up again. A driver is desirable either with a 
power rig or hand pump. With a steady pair of 
horses the: rod men On a power sprayer can drive 
and do their work without losing any more time 
than changing from driving to pumping. 

Figuring the cost of a power sprayer at about $250, 
for which you can buy a very good one, the actual 
eost for its use should be around $25 per year. With 
reasonable care nearly any of the good machines 
now on the market, made by a reliable firm, should 
give good service for ten years without much expense 
for repairs. I firmly believe that a power machine 
will be worth much more than this to any orchardist 
with ten acres of apples who wishes to raise first- 
class fruit. 


LOCATED 
NEAR A 
CITY 


MARKET GARDENING 


VEGETABLES 
THAT SELL 
BEST 


How Manage a Successful Market-Garden Business 


An idea of what may be done by market-gardeners 
near the thriving cities of the Mid-West is shown 
by a few extracts from an article by H. W. Doyle, in 
The Country Gentleman for June 27, 1914: 

A short distance northwest of the city of Topeka, 
past a fine grove of maples and on a little eminence, 
lives F. P. Rude, market gardener. Going up the 
long \dritveway one catches a glimpse of a tennis 
court. Mr. Rude has sons, and those sons not only 
share in the business but enjoy the same pleasures 
that city boys enjoy. Rounding the house, you soon 
find yourself in a tidy barnyard with everything ar- 
ranged neatly in place, all wagons and implements 
under cover. 

F. P. Rude and Sons farm ninety-three of their one 
hundred and thirteen acres of Kaw Valley soil— 
probably as fine a soil as can be found anywhere, 
varying from a dark brown to a black sandy loam. 
This makes it possible to suit the crop to the soil. 
The early crops and sweet potatoes are grown on the 
lighter soils, the main crops and the cabbages, toma- 
toes and sweet corn on the darker soils. 


Crop. Acres, Crop. Acres 
Canrgts? vsaeiency aie! aire uar RUDUDALD ie ceieleicte eters 3 
Sweet corn........14 SPIDACDI ra we ceeeete 4 
Cucumbers: 5.4... aia! Sqtiaehy sie: ste.cte.w capes 4 
Mee-plants: oc... ark: MOWEAUOCS okie breccias te 51% 
MGS CINICE I Rr evens citeta lore 1% AUNT Siis crane nearer s 8 
Muskmelons ....... % Salsify, parsley and 
Watermelons...... % miscellaneous .... 
OMTOT Sy verseetare Vous cress 3 Field corn..... Big ore 
Parsnips aieloreveralarenics 


These total more than ninety-three acres, but it 
should be borne in mind that part of the area is 
occupied by two or more crops a season. The yearly 
volume of business amounts to something like $8,100. 


Profitable Half-Acre of Hotbeds 


From the half-acre devoted to hotbeds comes more 
profit than from any other like area on the farm. 
In fact, a considerable part of the income is derived 
from the sale of cabbage, tomato, egg-plant, pepper, 


Bee ds lac apron 


Spraying the Potato Field Against Insects 


The firm does a market-gardening business exclu- 
sively, and nearly all the farm, except twenty acres 
that are rented to nurserymen, is devoted to vege- 
tables. There are two dairy cows, a few pigs for 
meat, and some pure-bred chickens for eggs, a few 
of which are sold. Four acres are devoted to alfalfa, 
and a little fruit is raised for home use. Five acres 
take in the farmstead, lawns and a small pasture. 
Occasionally a few acres of field corn are planted. 
The fodder from sweet corn supplies forage during 
about four months of each year. All other food and 
supplies for both man and beast are purchased. 

The Rudes grow almost everything in the vegetable 
line except celery. ‘‘No one crop, or even a few crops, 
except perhaps potatoes, would be profitable under 
our conditions every year,’’ said Mr. Rude. ‘It does 
not pay us to put all our eggs in one basket. Some 
crops that we find it wise to grow do not pay well in 
themselves, but they aid materially in selling other 
more profitable ones. Our customers look to us for 
a full line of vegetables, and we think it good policy 
to supply them.”’ 

Principal among the vegetables grown are Irish 
potatoes, cabbages, sweet corn, and sweet potatoes. 
The annual acreage of the different crops, though 
they vary somewhat from year to year, are about as 
follows: 


Crop. Acres, Crop. Acres 
ASDAMAPUS tre s.cievsie ae) 2 east hans. < Biclctaletelers 
VSAM eicletayeler were loys some IPEDDEESiee cletes crocs 2 
WBSGOEB Aiicletecies slice ee 3 RISGISH ES cielo. eters > c 5 
CADW AEG: te. . esha ede elas 18 Irish potatoes...... 15 

si dilavetahave Sweet potatoes..... 7 


The only crop coming to 
lettuce, of which a 


and sweet potato plants. 
maturity under glass is leaf 
limited quantity is grown. 
Hotbeds are started late in January. The heat is 
furnished by fermenting horse manure, which is ob- 
tained in large quantities fresh from the livery 
stables in the city. The first hotbed crop is lettuce. 
A little later cabbage and cauliflower plants are 
started. Then when the lettuce is out of the way, 
which is in eight or nine weeks, the seeds of toma- 
toes, egg-plants, and peppers are sown. Finally about 
350 bushels of sweet potatoes are bedded. Glass is 
used as a covering for all the hotbed crops except 
sweet potato plants, which are covered with muslin. 
The capital invested is approximately as follows: 


Land and buildings......... «... $30,000 
Sashisan Giramies savvcwenete wi relerereencie 1,000 
Implements, wagons............- 2,000 
Horses (12 head) and harness... 2,000 


Mowelisrere tote Syatietetatcteldtetatereteiereisreke $35,000 


Mr. Rude believes that a knowledge of markets 
and marketing has more to do with a truck grower's 
success than anything else. One has to know the 
demands of consumers to understand the market. 

For thirty years he has toiled away in the Kaw 
Valley, and he is well-to-do. He started by working 
for the other fellow, and since striking out for him- 
self his business has grown steadily. One son, who 
continues in the business, is married and has made a 
home for himself; the other remains at home. 

Surely one must call this success: Health, a com- 
petence, and the boys on the farm. 
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HOW DESTROY 
INSECTS 


INSECTICIDES 


HOW TO USE 
THESE REMEDIES 


The Result of Invention and Discovery 


ANT EXTERMINATOR. A _ non- 
poisonous powder which, if scat- 
tered about their haunts or 
runs, will kill or drive away 
ants from lawns, ete. Box, 25c; 
by mail, 35c; smaller size, 15c. 


APHINE. Aphine is a_ powerful 
insecticide, in a readily soluble 
form, which can be easily di- 
luted with water and applied 
as a spray, wash, or dipping 
solution. Tt icills’ all’ insects: 
Green and black fly, thrips, red 
spider, slugs, ants, mealy bug, 
scale, etc. Price, 1 gill, 25c; 
¥% pint, 40c; pint, 65c; quart, 
$1.00; gallon, $2.50. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. | (Paste 
form.) A poison taking the 
place of Paris green. Its great 
advantages are that it adheres 
well to the foliage and does not 
readily wash off by. rain and 
does not injure tender foliage. 
It also remains well suspended 
in solution so that an even dis- 
tribution can be obtained. It is 
white in color and shows just 
where it has been applied. Price, 
1 lb. tin, 20c; 5 Ib. tin, 90c; 12% 
lb. pail, $2.00; 25 Ib. bucket, 
$3.75; 50 lb. bucket, $7.00; 100 
lb. keg, $12.00; 300 Ib. bbl., 
$30.00. 


BEECHCREOT. A wood preserv- 
ing tree paint. It kills fungus 
and is shunned by borers and 
other insects. It prevents decay 
in the portions of trees injured 
by storm-torn limbs and applied 
after pruning it prevents bleed- 
ing. One gallon applied with 
a brush covers about 300 square 
feet. Price, 40c per quart; $1.25 
per gallon. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE (liquid 
or paste). The best fungicide 
for curing and preventing black 
rot, mildew, blight, leaf curl, 
scab, or other fungoid diseases 
on fruits and plants. One gal- 
lon will make 50 gallons liquid. 
at 40ers eal. $1.00; 5 gals., 
4.50. (Dry.) Ready for use by 
simply adding water. Lb., 25c; 
postpaid, 40c; 5 Ilbs., $1.00; 28- 
lb. keg, $4.75. 


BOROWAX. A complete protec- 
tion against tree borers if ap- 
plied in accordance with in- 
structions, armorplates the tree 
at the point where the moth 
deposits its eggs and thus ren- 
ders it immune to further infes- 
tation for several years. Quan- 
tity required: half to one pint to 
a tree according to size. Price, 
quart, 35c; half gallon, 60¢c; 
gallon can (boxed), $1.00; half 
barrel, $20.00; barrel, $35.00. 


BUG DEATH. Is a non-poisonous, 
insect-killing powder that is in 
high favor for cabbage and to- 
mato worms, potato and cucum- 
ber bugs, ete. It is applied with 
a duster bellows or powder-gun, 
at the rate of about 12 lbs. per 
acre. Price, 15c lb. (Parcel 
Post 2 Ibs))i;: 3 lbs:, 35¢; (RP. P: 
.4 Ibs.); 5 lbs., 50c (P. P. 6 lbs.) ; 
12% lbs., $1.00; 100 lbs., $7.50. 


IMPORTED GERMAN CATER- 
PILLAR’ LIME. A highly 
recommended European remedy 
for the prevention of crawling 
insects from going up or down 
the trunks of trees; the claim 


is made that it prevents the 
laying of eggs on the bark, 
and the hatching of those al- 
ready laid; prevents’ borers, 
seale, etec., and keeps all ani- 
mals frem gnawing the trees; 
it remains sticky and efficacious 
from 8) to, 5D months, and. is 
easily and cheaply applied. 
Apply with a paddle and spread 
evenly and thinly with a hard 
brush. For crawling insects, a 
ring of it 4 inches wide around 
the tree will suffice. 


CLUBICIDE. An insecticide, ger- 


micide, and disinfecting fluid 
particularly valuable—in addi- 
tion to its other uses—as a soil 
sterllizer. It destroys all soil 
insects, ants, worms, slugs, mag- 
gots, and fungous diseases and 
in consequence plants attain 
maximum root development and 
produce larger and better crops. 
It is a certain preventative 
of club roots, maggots, and 
root lice that infest carrots, 
onions, cabbage, asters, etc. 
Apply to the ground thoroughly 
once a week in proportion of 
1 gallon of Clubicide to 1,500 
gallons of water, gradually in- 
creasing the strength to one 
gallon of Clubicide to 1,000 gal- 
lons of water as the plants 
approach maturity. Price, 1 
quart, 60c; gal., $2.00; 5 gal- 
lons, $8.00. 


COPPER SOLUTION, AMMONI- 


ATED. A fungicide, the same 
as Bordeaux Mixture, the essen- 
tial ingredient, ‘‘Carbonate of 
Copper,” being dissolved in am- 
monia in this, while in Bor- 
deaux it is counteracted by 
lime. Bordeaux is the cheaper 
and most popular for all ordin- 
ary purposes, but for late spray- 
ings, when fruits are nearing 
maturity, or plants in bloom, 
Copper Solution is usually used, 
as there is no limy sediment to 
be washed off by rain or hand 
before marketing. Dilute 1 
quart to 25 gallons of water; 
apply with sprayer, bellows 
vaporizer, or spray pump. 


CUT-WORM FOOD. A sweetened 


poisoned compound alluring and 
palatable to cut-worms, cabbage 
worms, etc., in consequence 
when sprinkled around such 
newly set plants as are usually 
“cut off’? by these depredators, 
they feast on cut-worm food 
and are destroyed. One pound 
is sufficient for about 100 plants. 
Price, 1 lb., 25c (Parcel Post 2 
Ibs.); 5 lbs., $1.00. 


FIR TREE OIL. Fine spray for 


greenhouse and house plants af- 
fected with mealy bug, scale, 
red spider, black and green 
aphis, thrip, lice, worms, and 
slugs; an ounce makes 1 gallon. 
Small bottle, 25c; % pint, 40c; 
pint, 75c; quart, $1.25; gallon, 
$4.00. 


FIR TREE OIL SOAP, A for- 


mula of the above Fir Tree Oil, 
prepared in soap form and pre- 
ferred by some. It will do all 
claimed for the fluid prepara- 
tion. One ounce makes a gal- 
lon of non-poisonous’ insect- 
killing liquid. Apply with 
syringe, bellows vaporizer, or 
sprayer. 
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FISH-OIL SOAP. 


(Whale Oil 
Soap.) Makes an excellent wash 
for trees and plants where in- 
sects and eggs affect the bark, 
and for smearing on the trunks 
of trees to prevent worms from 
crawling up. Price, 15c per lb. 
(Parcel Post 2 lbs.); 2 lIbs., 30c 
P) Pp. 8 Ibs!)3 5 lbs: 60ChGE WE: 
6 lbs.); 25 lbs. and over at 10c 
per lb. 


FLOWERS OF SULPHUR. Per 


Ib., 10c; 10 lbs:, %5c; 25 Ibs., 
$1.50. 


FORMALDEHYDE. Is_ of pro- 


nounced efficiency in destroying 
disease germs affecting both ani- 
mal and plant life, and is suc- 
cessfully employed as a prevent- 
ive of such fungoid diseases as 
potato scab, onion and grain 
smuts, musty corn, and other af- 
fected seeds, damping off of 
seedlings, club root of roses, 
etce., for the restraining of de- 
cay in vegetables, fruits, etc., 
and as an antiseptic wash and 
spray for bark diseases, canker 
and wounds in trees, and as a 
disinfectant for stables, kennels, 
poultry houses, ete. The dilu- 
tion for most purposes is 1 lb. 
(1 pint) Formaidehyde to 15 or 
20 gallons of water and 1 to 2 
gallons of this dilution is re- 
quired for treatment of every 
bushel of seed. Price of For- 
maldehyde (40 volume %), 
lb. bottle, 40c; 5 Ib. bottle, at 
85c lb.; 10 lb. bottle, at 30c lb.; 
50 lb. demijohn, at 25c¢ lb.; 132 
lb. carboy, at 28c Ib. 


FOSTITE. A famous new French 


preparation, containing silicate 
of magnesia and copper sul- 
phate, powdered so minutely 
that when puffed or blown from 
a powder gun or _ bellows, it 
forms a cloud which settles 
evenly over foliage and plants, 
and is not only of inestimable 
value for all fungoid diseases— 
mildew, black rot, rust, leaf 
blight, ete.—but it is also a 
splendid insect destroyer. Itisa 
powder. Blow on with a powder 
bellows or powder gun, while 
the foliage is moist, either with 
dew or after syringing, at the 
rate of 10 to 25 lbs. per acre for 
grapevines, for each application. 


FUMIGATING AND DUSTING 


POWDER. Formerly sold un- 
der the name of Tobacco Dust. 
Destroys rose bugs, lice, cut 
worms, vine bugs, tomato 
worms, cabbage lice, and para- 
sites of all descriptions. Should 
be applied when foliage is wet. 
Also a fertilizer for plants and 
vines. Will not burn or injure 
the plants. By parcel post, 1 
lb. 22c, 5 lbs. 57c. By express, 
lb. 10c, 5 lbs. for 25c. 


FUNGINE. An effective sulphur- 


ated remedy for mildew, rust, 
and other blights. A spraying 
material which does not stain 
the foliage. Prices, half pint, 
80c; pint, 50c; quart, 75c; gal- 
lon, $2.00. 


GRAPE DUST. Excellent for the 


prevention and destruction of 
mildew on plants. Per lb., 10c; 
5 lbs., 35c. 


HELLEBORE (Powdered, White). 
Less poisonous than Paris Green 
or London Purple, and safer to 


HORICUM. 


NICO-FUME. 


NICO-FUME 


use when fruit is nearly ripe. 
Dust over plants either pure or 
mixed with flour or plaster. If 
used pure, exercise care and do 
not dust it on too freely. If 
used as a liquid spray, dissolve 
one ounce in three gallons of 
water. Per Ib., 30c; by parcel 
post, 45c; 5 lbs., $1.40; 10 Ilbs., 
$2.50. 


Sulphur, lime, salt, 
ete., in such proportions as to 
make an effective wash for use 
as a preventive and cure for 
San Jose scale. Use 1 gallon 
to 20 gallons of water and 
spray trees when leaves are off. 
Per gal., $1.00; 5 gals., $4.50. 


IMPORTED SCOTCH SOFT COAL 


SOOT. This prevents’ insect 
ravages*and also acts as a 
stimulating fertilizer. Used in 
onion drills, radish beds, cab- 
bage grounds, celery trenches, 
ete., it checks the attacks of 
grubs, cut-worms, ete. When 
scattered lightly, as a _ top- 
dressing around plants, it drives 
away insects that hide in the 
ground by day and lay their 
eggs near the roots. Supplied 
in 100-lb. bags only, price, $4.00. 


KEROSENE EMULSION. One of 


the best insecticides for all soft- 
bodied sucking insects, either on 
plants or animals, feeding open- 
ly so as to be within reach of 
actual contact, such as plant 
lice, fleas, beetles, aphis, green 
fly, mealy bug, also for insects 
of fruit trees, including San Jose 
scale. Per qt. can, 40c; 1 gal., 
$1.00; 5-gal. can, $4.50. 


LEMON OIL. An efficient insec- 


ticide for destroying all insects 
and soft scales. It is applied 
as a spray or wash and has an 
agreeable odor. % pint, 25c; 
1 pint, 40c; quart, 75c; % gal., 
$1.25; 1 gal., $2.00. 

Strips of paper 
strongly saturated with nico- 
tine. These when suspended 
and lighted make one of the 
best and simplest methods of 
fumigating greenhouses. Use 4 
to 6 sheets for ordinary house 
100 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. 
Price, 24 sheets, 75c, postpaid, 
90c; 144 sheets, $3.50; 288 
sheets, $6.50. 


(liquid). A con- 
densed preparation of tobacco, 
almost pure nicotine. Best 
spraying and fumigating prepa- 
ration for greenhouse use, since 
it does not injure plants or 
blooms and kills aphis, red spi- 
der, and mealy bugs. Use one 
ounce in 10 to 15 gallons of 
water, and it will be even bet- 
ter if a pound of whale oil soap 
is added. Price, 4-o0z. can., T5e; 
Brat $2.00; one-half gallon, 


. 


NICOTEEN. An extract of to- 


bacco, containing about 30 per 
cent nicotine. A most effectual, 
economical, and safe remedy for 
fumigating greenhouses. Use a 
scant tablespoonful to 1% pints 
of water for each pan, which is 
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Insecticides—Continued 


sufficient, when vaporized by 

placing a hot iron in it, for 600 

square feet of floor space. Price, 

pint bottle, $1.50; 2 oz. bottle, 
ice 


NICOTICIDE. An extract of to- 


bacco used in fumigation. The 
required quantity placed in a 
tin dish and evaporated by a 
spirit lamp placed underneath. 
An effectual remedy for insects 
in the greenhouse, window gar- 
den or frames. Price, 4 0z. can, 
70c; % pint, $1.25; pint, $2.50; 
gallon, $18.00. 


PARAGRENE. This poisonous in- 


secticide is put on the market 
by a large manufacturer of 
Paris green, as something su- 
perior to the latter, and the 
claims have been verified by 
many who have tried it, in- 
cluding several Agricultural 
Experimental Stations. It is a 
compound of arsenic, sulphate 
of copper, and lime, while it is 
fully as poisonous as. Paris 
green, it is more bulky, remains 
longer in suspension, making a 
more uniform mixture, and the 
lime counteracts the tendency 
to burn the foliage, which is 
such a fault with Paris green. 


PARIS GREEN. A poisonous, in- 


soluble powder indispensable on 
the farm or garden for prevent- 
ing the ravages of potato bugs, 
eodling moth, worms, caterpil- 
lars, slugs, and bugs. Applied as 
a powder, it should be mixed 
with plaster or flour, 100 parts 
to 1 part of Paris Green, in solu- 
tion; mix 1 lb. in 200 to 800 
gallons water. Price, % Ib. 
package, 20c; 1 lb. package, 
35c; 5 lb. package, $1.50; 28 lb. 
bucket, $7.00; 100 lb. keg, $25. 


PERSIAN POWDER, OR BU- 


HACH. (Cheap adulterated 
grades are worthless.) A most 
effective, non-poisonous impal- 
pable powder, so fine that it 
penetrates the innermost crey- 
ices. For worms, flies, aphis, 
and almost all kinds of insects 
it is very effectual, suffocating 
them by filling up the breath- 
ing pores. Dry. Blow on with 
a bellows or gun. Lb., 40c; by 
mail, 55c. 


PYROX. To kill all leaf-eating 
insects, destroying fungous 
growth, and rot. Mixes easily 
in cold water, should spray 


without clogging, and sticks to 
foliage, vegetables, fruits, and 
shrubs. Prices) ibs 2oce" LO 
lbs., $1.75; 100 lbs., $13.50. 


SCALECIDE. Oil preparation for 


San Jose scale. Gal., $1.25; 5 
gals., $4.00; 10 gals., $7.00. 


SCALECIDE. The latest and best 


spray for San Jose scale, cot- 
tony maple scale, and Pear 
Psylla. It is not poisonous, be- 
ing simply a mechanical prep- 
aration of petroleum oil that 
instantly mixes with cold water 
and is immediately ready to 
apply. 1 gallon of ‘‘Scalecide’’ 


to 20 gallons of water sprayed 
on your trees and bushes will 
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SLUG SHOT. 


SULPHUR FLOWERS. 


WORM ERADICATOR. 
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kill every scale that it reaches 
without injury to tree or fruit 
if applied in late fall, winter, or 
early spring while the foliage 
is off. Safe and easy to apply. 
Price, 1 gallon can, $1.00; 5 gal- 
lon can, $3.25; 10 gallon can, 
$6.00; 56 gallon barrel, $25.00. 


A non-poisonous 
powder and a very popular in- 
secticide; it requires no further 
mixing or preparation, easily 
applied and not injurious or 
dangerous to animals, the per- 
son applying it, or fruits and 
vegetables treated. Very ef- 
fectual in destroying potato 
bugs and beetles, green and 
black flies, slugs, worms, cater- 
Pillars, ete. Apply with duster, 
bellows, or gun. 10 to 40 Ibs, 
is sufficient for an acre. 


SOLUTION OF COPPER. For 


trees, vines, or vegetables af- 
fected with rot, blight, or scab. 
Pint, 35c; quart, 60c; gal., $1.75. 


SULPHATE OF IRON. A remedy 


for weeds on lawns. Le eis 
claimed that it will kill dande- 
lions without injuring the grass. 
To be successful, liquid should 
be applied with a fine spray. 
5 Ibs., 25c; 10 lbs., 40c; 25 Ibs., 
75c; 50 Ibs., $1.25; 100 Ibs., 
$2.25. 


Exten- 
sively used for mildew, by be- 
ing blown on affected plants 
When moist—it is also mixed 
with paint applied to steam 
pipes. Apply with bellows or 
gun. 


THRIP JUICE. For mealy bug, 


scale, thrip, codling moth, ecan- 
ker worms, beetles, caterpillars, 
ete. Per pint, 65c. 


TOBACCO DUST, Fine. For green 


and black aphis, fleas, beetles, 
etc. Splendid fertilizer and pre- 
ventive for insects in the ground 
and around roots. Price, 10c 
per lb, Ces) BP 2ibs) i belbss aoe 
(P. P. 6 Ib.); 10 Ibs., 50c (P. P. 
iT bpis25 lbs) bag Shes. 50mlb: 
bag, $1.50; 100 lb. bag, $2.50. 


TREE TANGLEFOOT. No crawl- 


ing insect can pass a band of 
tree tanglefoot. Apply early in 
the spring—before the cater- 
pillars commence to crawl—and 
again in the fall if troubled 
with the fall Canker worm. One 
pound for a six-foot band 4 
inches wide, 1/16-inch thick. 
Prices, 1 lb. can 80c; (Parcel 
Post 2 1b.); 8 Ib. can, 85c (P. P. 
4 lbs 10 Ib. cany $265) Ges PB 
11 1Ib.); 20 lb. can, $4.80. 


For im- 
mediately removing worms of 
every kind from lawns, garden 
plots, flower pots, ete., without 
injury to the most. delicate 
Plant or flower. Mix two table- 
spoonfuls with one gallon of 
water, and use freely with a 
watering can. The worms will 
immediately rise to the surface 
of the lawn or pot, and should 
at once be picked up and 
burned, as, if left about they 
would injure birds or fowls. 


Old and Well Known Fruits. Apples and Peaches 
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‘ ORCHARD BLESSING 2 
By John G. Whittier 
fi] This day two hundred years ago, O painter of the fruits and flowers! fi] 
The wild grapes by the river’s side We thank thee for thy wise design, 
And tasteless groundnuts trailing low, Whereby these human hands of ours 
The table of the woods supplied. In Nature’s garden work with thine. 
Unknown the appie’s red and gold, Give fools their gold and Knaves their power; 
The blushing tints of peach and pear; Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
The mirror of the river told Who sows a seed or trains a flower, 
fi] No tale of orchards ripe and rare. Or plants a tree, is more than all. fi] 
Wild as the fruits he scorned to till, For he who blesses most is blest; 
These vales, the idle Indian trod; And God and man shall own his worth 
Nor knew the glad creative skill Who toils to leave as his bequest 
The joy of him who toils with God. An added beauty to the earth. = 
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FRUIT GROWING 


Among the profitable occupations of the American 
farmer, that of fruit-growing ranks deservedly high. 
In bygone days the average farmer was not a fruit 
grower, but the economic and hygienic importance 
of adding fruit to the products of the farm is now 
generally recognized, and an orchard or fruit garden 
is found near almost every farmhouse. 

Whether or not the farmer can make money by 
growing fruit, there can be no doubt that he adds 
to the health, pleasure and comfort of his family 
by so doing. It gives a variety of occupation which 
is welcomed by all who live on a farm, The 
cultivation of the different kinds of fruit creates 
pleasant work for the mind, while it adds pleasing 
variety to manual labor. Aside from the question 
of profit, the farmer’s family should have the bene- 
fit of a succession of fruits, large and small. Fruit 
all the year round is possible on every farm, begin- 
ning with the strawberry in late spring or early 
summer and running through the successive varia- 
tions of berries, grapes, peaches and other fruits, 
ending with the late-keeping apples, which dis- 
appear with the coming of the strawberry again. 

Farmers may either propagate their own fruit 
trees or obtain them ready for planting from the 
nurseries. The various processes of propagating 
fruit trees, vines and shrubs are by seed, layers, 
budding, and grafting. Growing from seed is chiefly 
for the purpose of originating new varieties, or for 
raising stocks to be budded or grafted with ap- 
proved varieties, 


Apples 


Among the fruits that may well be raised on the 
farm, the apple is easily the leader. Its numer- 
ous varieties are freely grown in almost every 
State of the Union. Other fruits may be re- 
garded as luxuries, but the apple has become a 
necessity. 

Whether the apple of Eden resembled any modern 
variety is uncertain, but the British Crabapple is 
generally regarded by fruit growers as the orig- 
inal of the modern edible kinds. Scientific culti- 
vation has produced innumerable varieties, large 
and small, and the apple industry is now of con- 
siderable importance in several States. 

As a rule the apple tree is as hardy as most of 
our native forest trees and any soil that will pro- 
duce good crops of grain and potatoes will be 
found to be adapted to the growth of healthy and 
vigorous apple trees. The surface of an orchard 
should preferably be gently rolling, with good sur- 
face drainage. But if the farm is entirely level, 
or made up of steep hillsides, it should still have 
its apple orchard. Good apples have been grown 
in orchards of almost every conceivable location 
and character. When natural advantages are lack- 
ing, however, artificial means of preparing the soil 
must be resorted to. If the surface be entirely 
level and the soil wet and heavy, the ground 
should be subsoiled and tile drained. 

After a thorough plowing of the land, the apple 
trees should be carefully set out at the distance 
apart that is recommended by the nurseryman 
from whom the stock is secured. The holes should 


be dug large, so that the roots will be in a natural 
position. The trees should be young and of vigor- 
Dus growth when removed from the nursery rows. 
If possible they should be planted in the late au- 
tumn or very early in the spring. When planting is 
done in the spring and the ground is dry, the trees 
Bhould be thoroughly -watered once, after which 
the ground should be mulched with leaves or straw. 


Crops Between Apple Trees 


Cultivation of the orchard should begin at once 
after planting. For the first three or four years 
the plow and the hoe should be freely used and all 
weeds should be destroyed. Root crops or grass 
may be grown between the trees. The orchard 
should be carefully cultivated for several seasons, 
great care being taken not to injure the roots or 
bark of the apple trees with the plow. 

Apple trees should be pruned _ sparingly. The 
heads or tops should be kept sufficiently open to 
admit sunshine and air. Pruning should be done in 
the early spring. During the summer much good 
may be done by cutting or pinching off the newly 
forming shoots which appear where not wanted. 
If, however, one grows his own trees from the graft 
or bud, no pruning is necessary. 

Lists of varieties of apples recommended to 
growers in all the various sections of the United 
States are published in the reports of the American 
Pomological Society and can be obtained from the 
nurserymen. The society has catalogued over 300 
varieties of apples grown in the United States 
and Canada, 


Peaches 


Peach growing engages the attention of a great 
many of those who have gone “back to the land” 
in recent years. Where it is engaged in as a busi- 
ness, the most approved methods of care and culti- 
vation should carefully be studied in advance. 

Varieties of peaches should be carefully selected, 
to have them adapted to the section where they are 
to be planted. This done, good trees planted on 
new land with good drainage, and carefully culti- 
vated, will bring quick returns, and are among 


the most satisfactory fruits that can be grown 
either for home use or for the market. 
The types of peaches are as follows: Persian, 


commonly planted in the North; Northern Chinese, 
which includes Elberta and related varieties, gener- 
ally planted in the cotton-belt; well adapted to 
western Florida; Spanish, native varieties that have 
originated in Florida and on the Gulf Coast; 
adapted to the latitude of northern Florida; Honey, 
comprising the Honey and its seedlings, adapted 
to northern Florida, southern Georgia and westward 
around the Gulf; Peen-to, comprising the original 
Peen-to and the varieties originated from it; well 
adapted to Florida, tropical and subtropical regions. 
Jewel is the most important commercial variety 
in the group. Oriental Bloods, Red Ceylon, adapted 
to the same range as Peen-to, and Japan Dwarf 
Blood to the same territory as the Honey peach. 
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Oranges and Other Citrus Fruits 


There are so many varieties, assigned to districts 
of wide area, that the best plan for the novice 
grower is to follow the advice of a reliable nursery- 
man in choosing varieties to plant. 

The peach requires a dry, sandy and very 
soil. Slow-growing trees are the hardiest. 


rich 


Pears 


In recent years the pear crop has been bringing 
splendid returns. There has been a steady upward 
trend in prices until, even with a short crop oc- 
casionally, it pays to grow pears. At prices ranging 
from six to twelve dollars a barrel it does not take 
a heavy yield to pay good returns on land planted 
to this fruit. 

The most serious drawback in growing pears is 
pear blight. But the oriental pears, such as Kieffer, 
Le Conte, and Garber, are not nearly so subject to 
it as the European pears. With careful attention to 
pruning, fertilizing and cultivation, these pears are 
quite free from blignt. This group of oriental 
pears is the very best for planting, especially in 
the South. No cultivation should be given more 
than to cut down the grass and weeds around the 
trees. The fertilizer used should contain but little 
nitrogen or ammonia and should be rich in potash. 
This practice of no cultivation and using potash 
fertilizer produces hard, firm wood-growth, and 
such growth is not nearly so subject to injury. 
It is the sappy, vigorous shoots that blight. Dead 
or blighted branches should be cut out, cutting 
Well below the line between dead and living wood. 
These prunings should be burned. Attention to 
these details will go a long way toward making a 
success of pear-growing. 


Plums 


Plums have been cultivated from the most ancient 
times. The best soil is a thick loam. The trees 
should be planted 20 feet apart and require but 
little care. They should be thinned out each 
spring by pruning. 

In the extreme South, particularly in central and 
south Florida, southern Texas, and, in fact, all 
along the Gulf Coast, the pure-bred Japanese varie- 
ties have not been good bearers, consequently, were 
not generally profitable. But cross-bred varieties— 
Japanese varieties crossed with native varieties— 
have proven heavy annual bearers. These cross- 
bred varieties have made commercial plum growing 
not only possible, but worthy the attention of fruit- 
growers even in south Florida and northern Mexico. 


Cherries 


Cherry trees will thrive in ‘almost any soil. In 
northern latitudes high fertilizing is not advisable, 
as rapid-growing trees are in danger of injury from 
the severe winters. The trees should be planted 
about 25 feet apart. Very little pruning is neces- 
sary. The central leader may be cut back at the 
time of planting to prevent a high heading of the 


tree, as a low top is greatly to be preferred. 
Oranges 
In planting oranges, lemons, and other citrus 
fruits, three things are of primary importance— 


soil, climate, and trees. 

Good judgment must be exercised in the selection 
of a location, that the trees may be set in ideal 
surroundings, for no amount of expense and labor 
will overcome unsuitable conditions. Prepare the 
soil well; this is easier done before than after 
planting. 


Location and Good Soil 


Having. selected a good soil and a suitable loca- 
tion, it is essential that good trees be procured. 
These should be well grown with clean, smooth 


trunks, not stunted nor bark-bound, but vigorous, 
thrifty trees. They should be free from insects and 
diseases, carefully dug and carefully packed, so 


as to reach the planter in good condition. Given 
the right sort of care, and planted properly in 
well prepared soil, this is the kind of tree which 


will give the best results. 


Sour Orange Stock Preferred 


For general planting in the citrus districts, Sour 


Orange stock will be found most satisfactory. It 


is adapted to a wide range of territory and condi- 


tions, but prefers rather heavy soil and a good 
supply of moisture. Its habit of developing a deep 
root-system, its thrifty, vigorous growth, its hardi- 
ness, its immunity from foot-rot, and its general 


adaptability to different varieties of citrus fruits, 
are all strong points in its favor and well worthy 
of note. 

Rough Lemon stock produces a very strong growth 
of bud placed upon it. It is recommended for 
plantings on dry soils and in those localities where 
either lack of moisture or trying soil conditions 
render the use of Sour stock inadvisable. Tt as 
particularly adapted to deep, sandy soils. 
shy-bearing varieties are much more prolific on 
Rough Lemon stock. It cannet be recommended for 
the colder sections. 


Stock for the Satsuma Orange 


is the hardiest species of citrus 
known in this country. It is deciduous, grows well 
in the open ground as far north as Washington, 
D. C., and withstands temperatures of 15 degrees 
below zero and lower. 

It has become of great importance as a stock for 
eitrus trees of all kinds. Varieties budded on it 
are made hardier because of its dormant and hardy 
character, and the fruit is of exceedingly fine qual- 
ity, ripening two or three weeks earlier than if 
budded on other stocks. For the Satsuma orange, 
it is the only stock to use. 


Citrus trifoliata 


Grapefruit, or Pomelo 


Many of the older citrus-fruit growers in Florida 
can remember when pomelo fruit was not worth 
picking; in fact, it had no market value. Within 
twenty-five or thirty years the status of the grape- 
fruit has changed materially, and, at this time, 
it is not too much to say that, from a commercial 
standpoint, it is equal or superior to the orange. 
It was in Florida that the pomelo as a market fruit 
was discovered, and the Florida product is still con- 
sidered the standard of quality. 

No other citrus tree will outyield the grapefruit 
in bulk of fruit produced. It is usually considered 
to be a more vigorous grower than the orange and 
lemon, and can take care of larger amounts of 
plant-food to advantage. From the grower’s point 
of view it is a cheaper fruit to pick and pack than 
the orange. Fewer fruits need be picked and 
wrapped to fill a box, and the saving in this connec- 
tion is considerable, 


Outlook for Grape Fruit 


The outlook for grapefruit in our markets is ex- 
cellent. It is the breakfast fruit of America par 
excellence, and its use on the breakfast-table is 
steadily increasing. No other fruit takes its place, 
because of its appetizing and refreshing qualities, 
and once converted to its use, a consumer wants 
no other fruit. Even should the price per box fall 
to the level of oranges, it would still be the more 
profitable fruit to grow, for reasons already pointed 
out. 

In its soil requirements the pomelo, or grapefruit, 
does not differ from other citrus trees. The trees 
are grown on the same roots as the orange, and it 
‘is the root that governs. It may be pointed out, 
however, that on account of its large, dense, dark 
green foliage, the pomelo has the advantage on 
poorer types of soil, as it is able to prepare a larger 
amount of food. 

The soil should be well drained, and, 
naturally drained, 


if it gs not 
this should be provided for by 


ditching. The surface soil should be good, tillable 
earth, and if the subsoil contains some clay it 
will be an advantage in saving plant-food. bay ort 


hard layer is present beneath the surface soil, it 
should be broken up. It is best to clear the land 
and cultivate it for one season in cowpeas or 
velvet beans before planting. Such a crop, when 
plowed under, will do much toward starting the 
trees into vigorous growth. 


How Plant Grape Fruit 


Thoroughly plow and harrow the soil to put it 
in the best possible condition. _ Stake the ground, 
setting a lath or other small stake where each tree 
is to stand. Pomelos on sour orange and rough 
lemon stock should be set 25 feet by 25 feet, or 25 
feet by 30 feet. If on Citrus trifoliata stock they 
may be set 18 feet by 18 feet, or 20 feet by 20 feet. 
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Lemons and Other Sour Fruits 


Have on hand enough commercial fertilizer to allow 
a pound or a pound and a half to each tree. This 
fertilizer should analyze four per cent ammouia 
and five or six per cent each phosphoric acid and 
potash. 

Open the boxes of trees as soon as received, 
heel-in the trees in a shady place, covering the 
roots with soil and the tops with the packing ma- 
terial, straw, or a cover of any kind. Dig the holes 
just in advance of planting. Fill in around the 
roots with surface soil with which the fertilizer 
mentioned above has been thoroughly mixed. 

In planting, spread out the roots carefully, and 
pack the soil about them by hand. When the 
hole is three-quarters filled, add a bucket or_two 
of water, then fill up the rest of the hole. Pack 
the earth tight about the roots. If the soil is dry 
it is an advantage to bank up around the trunk 
to a height of ten or twelve inches with clean, dry 
soil. This should be removed as soon as the trees 
start to grow. 

Pomelo and other citrus trees may be set out at 
almost any time, but the best seasons are November 
to March, and May and June, depending upon soil 
and weather conditions. 

It is the common practice to cultivate the pomelo 
grove, and with few exceptions it is best to do so. 
The plan usually followed is to begin eultivation 
about the time growth starts in spring, and con- 
tinue to cultivate at intervals of ten days or two 
weeks until the middle cf June or the first of July. 
If the spring should be dry, cultivation should be 
thoroughly followed up. After cultivation has been 
discontinued for the season, the native grasses and 
weeds may be allowed to spring up and form a 
cover, or beggarweed may be sown. 

The grove on heavy soils may be plowed once 
each year, in November, but on lighter soils all the 
necessary Cultivation may be given with harrows. 


Lemons 


The lemon is the most valuable of the acid citrus 
fruits, and it is probably used in more different 
ways than any of its relatives. The very high prices 
secured for lemons raise the question, why should 
not more lemons be grown for home and local 
consumption in the southeastern citrus belt. 

While not so hardy as the orange and pomelo, 
yet lemons can be grown over a wide range of 
territory. Even in north Florida growers have 
often been able to produce more fruit than they 
could use. Certainly no collection of citrus fruits for 
home use in the citrus belt is complete without a 
few lemons, and in sections most immune from 
cold this fruit may be grown in quantity. 


-'Trifoliata 


Citrus trifoliata is adapted for planting on allu- 
vial lands, clay lands, soils underlaid with clay 
and those which naturally contain plenty of mois- 
ture or to which water can be applied by irrigation. 
It should not be planted on high, dry, sandy lands 
lacking in moisture. On such soils it is a failure. 

Seedlings can be used as a hedge, and it forms an 
impenetrable barrier to man or beast, and, with 
proper care, can be made rabbit-proof. 


Persimmons 


Since its introduction into this country in 1875, 
the Japanese persimmon has been slowly’ but 
steadily gaining in favor. Native persimmon seed- 
lings are used as stocks on which to grow the 
Japanese sorts, hence these latter can be grown 
on as wide a range of soil as the native persim- 
mon—that is, throughout the cotton-growing belt. 
The persimmon, or kKakis, has been developed by the 
Japanese until it is the best fruit of Japan and the 
persimmon takes the place with them of our apple. 

They respond generously to good care and culti- 
vation. The fruit keeps and ships well and wher- 
ever known in the markets it meets with ready sale. 


Soil for Persimmons 


The soil on which the Persimmon orchard is set 
should be well prepared. Old field land may be 
used, but, if in poor condition, it should be built 
up before setting the trees. This can best be done 
by growing a crop of cowpeas or velvet beans on 
the land and plowing them under previous to 
planting. 

While persimmon trees can be set out at any 
time between November 15 and March 1, in the 
lower South, preference in planting should be given 
to the period from December 1 to February 1. 
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When and How Set Persimmon Trees 


They should be given a distance of 18 to 20 feet 
apart each way, 134 or 108 trees per acre. Great 
care should be exercised in setting them, and the 
roots should not be allowed to become dried out. 
The tops should be cut back to 2 or 2% feet on the 
smaller sizes. 

Cultivation during the early portion of the sea- 
son should be frequent and thorough. This may be 
discontinued about July 1 or 15, and a cover crop 
of natural weeds or cowpeas or beggarweed should 
be allowed to cover the ground. To avoid danger 
from fire during winter, this should be turned into 
the soil after it has become dead and dry in au- 
(umn. Commercial fertilizers can be used to 
advantage, and these, with the food supplied by 
the cover crops, will keep the trees in a thrifty 
growing condition. 


Quince 


The quince is so easily grown, so delicious for pre- 
serves, and, ripening at a time later than most 
fruits, affords the busy housewife more leisure to 
preserve it for a winter luxury, one or more quince 
bushes, or trees, deserve a place in every garden. 
It thrives best on a moist soil, and if this is not 
attainable naturally, a heavy mulching of leaves and 
rotten wood will answer the purpose. 

Of the several varieties of quinces, the apple, or 
orange quince is universally liked. The angus is 
a longer keeper than the orange. The Portugal is 
a strong tree but unproductive, it makes a good 
stock on which to graft other varieties. Rea’s seed- 
ling is larger than the orange and equally good. 

If raised in large quantities, the trees should be 
set twelve feet apart, the ground should be culti- 
vated the first three years after planting, then 
seeded to clover. Sait should be sprinkled thinly 
about the trees each spring and stable manure ap- 
plied each winter. 


Guavas 


The guava is a_ sub-tropical fruit and quite 
hardy. Its range of culture is almost the same as 
the hardy varieties of the orange. The Cattley 
guava is the hardiest species. The bushes are very 
handsome, with rather thick, bright green, shiny 
leaves. The fruit measures 34to 1 inch in diameter 
or larger. It has a pleasant sub-acid flavor and is 
very highly esteemed for making jellies and pre- 
serves, It is one of the most ornamental of all 
fruit trees and the -plants make handsome lawn 
specimens. 


Kumquats 
The kumquat is the smallest of the citrus fruits 


in general cultivation in this country. Usually the 
plants are called bushes, for they do not make 
trees. The plant grows to a height of 10 to 12 
feet, with a spread of branches about equal to its 
height. The bright, dark green leaves and deep 
golden yellow fruits make a very pleasing combin- 
ation of color. The flowers are small, sweet 
scented, and appear in June on the shoots produced 
earlier in the same season. The fruit ripens during 
the fall and winter, beginning with the month of 
November. In point of hardiness the kumquat 
ranks with the Satsuma orange. It will with- 
stand temperatures of 15 degrees Fahrenheit and 
even lower. The bushes are given considerable 
pruning each season. 


Limes 


Limes can be put to all the uses for which the 
lemon is adapted. The flavor is different from that 
of the lemon, but is highly appreciated by eyery 
one who has used the fruit. In tropical countries 
they are in more general use than lemons. 

Lime trees are vigorous growers, and in suitable 
climates bloom and bear continuously throughout 
the year. It must be remembered that limes are 
very tender trees, but they grow well under very 
adverse conditions, ‘ 


Pomegranates 


The pomegranates are very hardy shrubs which 
ean be grown throughout the Gulf States and the 
coastal sections of Georgia and the Carolinas. 
The brilliant scarlet flowers are produced in profu- 
sion, and the plants are very prolific. The fruit 
is used in making jellies, marmalades, and acid 
drinks. For this latter purpose they are highly 
esteemed. The fruit has a fresh crispness, delicacy 
and sprightliness of flavor found in few fruits. The 
juice-cells surrounding the seeds, the edible part 
of the fruit, are of a dark ruby or wine color. 
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In planting grapes be particular to use strong, 
well-rooted, one or two-year vines. Plant in rows 
8 to 9 feet apart, 7 to 8 feet apart in the rows. 
The soil should be well prepared and _ enriched. 
Good drainage is absolutely necessary, for the vines 
will not thrive in wet soil. For fertilizer, well- 
rotted stable manure may be used or a heavy ap- 
plication of raw bone meal. 

If the soil is naturally poor, give a liberal applica- 
tion of thoroughly rotted stable manure, or raw 
bone meal, about 600 pounds to the acre, with about 
300 pounds muriate of potash, or two tons of good, 
unleached hardwood _ ashes. Some planters put 
manure or fertilizer in the hole when planting, which 
is recommended, and helps the vines to make,a 
strong, vigorous growth. 

Deep and thorough preparation of the soil should 
be made before the vines are planted. The vines 
may be trained on a trellis, a grape-arbor or even 
over a fence, but, of course, the trellis will give 
the best results so far as the crop is concerned. 
Pine is usually practiced in the North in late 
all, 


Planting Grape Vines 


Before planting, the tops should be cut back to 
within two or three buds of the previous year’s 
growth, and the roots to six to eight inches in 
length, being kept constantly moist. Spread the 
roots horizontally in the bottom of the hole, in as 
nearly a natural position as possible. Cover with 
good, fine, surface soil two or three inches deep, then 
step into the hole and firm the earth thoroughly. 
Now put on your fertilizer, and then fill the hole 
full, treading it the second time, and finish with 
sufficient earth to cover the vine, so that only one 
or two buds will be above the surface. The last 
filling should not be trodden, but be left loose, to 
act as mulch. This firming or treading the soil 
is very essential to success, and should never be 
neglected. 


Cultivation 


During the first summer after planting, cultivate 
the soil thoroughly and hoe frequently about the 
vines, allowing no weeds to grow. Stirring the 
ground frequently, especially in dry weather, acts as 
a stimulant to growth, the finely pulverized soil 
forming the best kind of mulch. 

The red Delaware grape is the standard by 
which the quality of American grapes is gauged. 
The berries are small, juicy, sweet and with thin 
but firm skin. Together with these good qualities 
it is able to withstand climatic conditions under 
which other hardy varieties fail and to adapt 
itself to many soils not suited to most other grapes. 
It is rightly considered the table grape of un- 
surpassed excellence. As a wine grape it is among 
the best; its early maturity insuring a crop; at- 
tractiveness in appearance, keeping quality on the 
vine and in the package, shipping excellence and 
comparative immunity to black rot make it also a 
very desirable market berry. 


GRAPES 


How Plant, 
Cultivate and 
Grow Them 
in the 
United States 


Exhibit of Different Varieties of Grapes 


In the southern states, grapes belonging to two 
separate groups may be grown. These are the 
Muscadine grapes and the northern bunch grapes. 
The wine and raisin grapes of Europe are worthless 
except in dry climates. 

Grapes of the Muscadine group are native to the 
South, and are well adapted to the soil and climate. 
When compared with the bunch grapes, the fruit- 
clusters are small, but the fruit is fine flavored and 
valuable as a table grape, for making unfermented 
grape-juice, preserves, jellies, and wine. In Virginia 
and North Carolina they are extensively grown for 
wine-making. 

Muscadine vines are long-lived, reaching a 
healthy, vigorous old age. They require plenty of 
space for the best results, and should be planted 
15 to 25 feet apart each way. The usual plan is 
to allow them to run on an overhead trellis, 6% 
to 7 feet from the ground. The posts should be 
heart-pine, cypress, or cedar, The trellis may be 
made of wood and wire, or of wood alone. 

The usual plan, heretofore, has been to allow the 
Muscadine grapes to grow without pruning, but this 
is a mistake It has been shown that, to secure 
the best results, the vines should be pruned. This 
is best done in October, immediately after the 
leaves have fallen. They may also be pruned in 
summer, Pruning should consist largely in thinning 
out the vines to admit air and sunlight. Judicious 
pruning will assist materially in producing more 
fruit of larger size and better quality. 

In the lower South, the northern bunch grapes, 
while not so thoroughly at home, can be grown 
to perfection for home use and for local market, 
when well cultivated, sprayed, and cared for. The 
leading varieties are Delaware, Diamond, Ives, 
Moore’s Early, and Niagara. 

The vines should be planted 8 to 10 feet apart. 
For the first season or two a post placed at each 
vine will be sufficient. Later cross-pieces and wires 
ean be added, and the vines allowed to run out 
over them. 

For best results, the bunch grapes must be care- 
fully pruned each winter season, Cut away a goodly 
portion of last season’s growth, leaving four or five 
buds on each shoot. The best spray for the canes 
and fruit is Bordeaux mixture. This should be ap- 
plied several times each season, beginning soon 
after the growth starts in spring, It is also good 
practice to give an application in winter, just after 
the pruning is done. 

Commercial fertilizer can be used to advantage 
on all grapes. Stable manure and wood-ashes are 
also good. 


Niagara White Grape 


The leading white grape of America is the Ni- 
agara white. The bunches are large, handsome, 
shouldered and compact. The berries are large, 
round, with thin but tough skin. In all, it presents 
a very fine appearance. The vine is vigorous and 
comparatively free from disease, though it responds 
very well to spraying. 
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Some Principles of 
Garden Planning 


1. Rows should run north and 
south and, if possible, across rath- 
er than up and down a slope. 

2. Perennial plants should be 
kept together at one end or side 
of the garden. 

8. The rows should be as long 
and as continuous as possible, to 
effect ease and simplicity of culti- 
vation. 

4. Plant the tallest crops at 
the north end of the garden. 

5. So arrange the crops as to 
keep all the ground busy all sea- 
son. 

6. Do not let two crops of sim- 
ilar nature follow one another on 
the same ground, 

7. Keep the plants requiring 
the same distances between rows 
together, gradually increasing this 
distance as you cross the garden. 

8. Arrange to raise quick grow- 
ing crops between the rows of 
more slowly maturing ones. 

. In the small garden sow a 
little seed often rather than a 
large amount at one time. 

10. Try to get one planting in 
just about when the previous sow- 
ing is appearing above the ground. 


Blackberries 


The best soil for blackberries 
loam that will retain moisture, though the plants 
will grow and thrive almost anywhere if planted 
in fertile soil. The plants should be set in rows 
5 to 6 feet apart and 38 feet in the rows. The 
cultivation should be shallow, and three good canes 
only should be permitted to grow in each hill. 


is a strong clay 


out the old 


After fruiting cut canes and allow 
the new growth to come on. Pinch the tips when 
about 3 feet in height, to make them grow bushy 


and better able to stand. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to offer support to the canes, and for garden 
culture a line of chicken wire netting offers a 
serviceable support. In field culture it is not 


usual to support the canes in any way. 


Some of the Well Known Garden Fruits 


Conditions for Producing Sure Good Crop. 


Gooseberries 


The gooseberry is a northern plant, and seldom 
fruits well south of Maryland except in the high 
mountain sections. It grows best in a cool climate 
and moist soil. The plants may be set in rows 
from 5 to 6 feet apart and 4 feet apart in the rows 
and cultivated both ways for the first year or two. 
Little pruning is required and that is mainly to 
remove the stunted shoots and keep up a supply 
of vigorous new shoots from the base. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture will keep down mildew, 
but mildew may be prevented in a great measure 
by keeping the head of the plant open and not 
allowing it to get crowded with shoots that are 
not needed. 

Little cultivation is required other than heavy 
mulching, This will keep down the weeds and 
keep the ground in a moist condition. 


Currants 


There are white, red, and black varieties of cur- 
rants grown in the fruit garden, the most widely 
distributed being the red. 

The red currants are more particular in regard to 
soil requirements than most other small fruits. 
They, will grow in sandy soil, but they are not 
so productive as when set in cool, moist loam. They 
should be set in rows about 5 to 6 feet apart, 
and about 4 feet apart in the rows. A half-dozen 
thrifty shoots will make more and larger fruits 
than a crowded cluster. 

The first season allow three good shoots to grow, 
and the next spring shorten these slightly if they 
have made a good growth, thus permitting the 
new shoots that have started to come up for the 
second season. 

For the first five or six years after setting, a few 
inches of the new wood, or current year’s growth, 
should be cut off each fall. If this is not done, the 
result will be a tall, barren stem with but few fruit- 
buds. No plant will better repay generous treatment 
and high cultivation than the currant. Two or 
three forkfuls of good stable manure around each 
bush every fall is desirable. 

If this cannot be readily obtained, an experienced 
grower recommends the following special fertilizer: 
Pure ground bone, 600 lbs.; muriate of potash, 250 
lbs.; nitrate of soda, 150 Ibs. Apply the above, 
thoroughly mixed, to each acre every spring, sowing 
it broadcast and cultivating it in. 
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Crabapples, Olives, Quince and Sunflowers 


Crab Apples 


The Siberian crab is most used here for jellies; 
the trees of all species are ornamental aside from 
their fruit-bearing qualities. The blossoms in the 
spring are incomparable. The generally accepted 
theory is that all apples originally sprang from the 
wild crab apple, and this is indigenous to most parts 
of temperate United States, so the crab apple is 
eapable of almost universal cultivation. It stands 
neglect but responds richly to care, 


Loganberries 


The loganberry is a novelty of recent growth. 
The vine is an exceedingly strong grower, trailing 
on the ground like the dewberry. The fruit is 
rather long, often an inch or more in length, dark 
red, with the shape of the blackberry and color 
of a red raspberry, and the flavor a combination 
of both. It is claimed to be a cross of the black- 
berry and the raspberry. 


Mulberries 


The Mulberry can be successfully grown wherever 
the cherry succeeds. The fruit is well liked by 
epicures. Three favorite varieties are the Downing, 
Persian Black, and Persian White. If silk worms 
are raised the mulberry is an essential to their 
well-being, since the silk worm is fed on the young 
leaves of the mulberry tree. 


Nectarines 


A dry, sandy, very rich soil is preferred by the 
nectarine, which is of the almond family and comes 
originally from Persia. It can be grown wherever 
the peach thrives, its cultivation is the same, and 
it differs from the peach mainly in having a thin, 
smooth skin where the peach skin is velvety. 


Olives 


According to the Italian proverb, “If you would 
leave a lasting inheritance to your children, plant 
an olive tree.’’ The tree has been highly esteemed 
in all ages and both sacred and classical history are 
filled with references to the olive. 

It is a native of Syria and flourishes best in a 
warm, comparatively dry climate. It will not thrive 
in a region where the temperature falls below 20 
degrees Fahrenheit. It seems especially suited to 
sandy or loam soils rich in lime and potash. The 
olive has done so well in California in recent years 
that Florida and the Gulf states are introducing its 
culture more and more. The American oils are said 
to rival those of Aix, France, or Florence, Italy. 
The olive has been grown in California since the 
days of the Mission Fathers, having been brought 
from Spain by the Spanish owners of the land. 

The olive tree is a low-branching evergreen, grow- 
ing from twenty to thirty feet in height. The leaves 
bear a strong resemblance to those of the willow 
but are more delicate and of a dusky deep-green or 
bluish tinge above, silvery beneath. The fiowers, 
as delicate as the leaves, are at first a pale yellow 
color but, opening, disclose four white petals with 
yellow centers. The wood is hard, compact, and 
brittle and is susceptible of a high polish. 

The fruit is a berried drupe about the size of a 
native plum, and ‘‘olive-green’’ in color. The green 
fruit is used for pickling and from the ripe fruit is 
extracted the olive-oil of commerce, sometimes called 
“sweet oil.” 

Olive oil is coming more and more into use as a 
table oil, and in America, as elsewhere in the sec- 
tions where the tree is grown, the oil is rapidly 
gaining popularity in cooking, taking the place of 
butter. ; 

A young olive tree will bear fruit when two years 
old, but rarely pays the expense of cultivation till 
six years old; it grows slowly and is long-lived. 

The tree is easily propagated either by seed, slip, 
or grafting. When seeds are planted the pits should 
be removed from the olives and the shell softened 
by soaking about 24 hours in a lye solution, contain- 
ing about one-half pound of caustic soda to a gal- 
lon of water. If the shells are not thus softened 


they should be cracked before planting as they are 
liable to stay in the ground two years before ger- 
minating. 


Blueberries 


The blueberry, called in Ireland billberry, so de- 
licious when found wild, has been aptly character- 
ized by J. H. Hale, in the Rural New Yorker: ‘The 
blueberry proved to be a good deal like Indians—it 
would not stand civilization, and was never satis- 
factory, although I monkeyed with it for a period of 
about ten years.” If fortunate enough to have a 
blueberry patch it is well to let it have its own 
sweet will, merely keeping it within bounds. A new 
garden variety is being developed, but as yet it is in 
an experimental stage. 


Figs 


No fruit is more valuable in the southern fruit- 
garden than the fig. They can be closely planted— 
10 to 12 feet apart—and yield heavily. The fig- 
canning industry is gradually extending throughout 
the South, and since several tons of fruit can be 
produced on an acre of ground, it is well adapted 
to intensive culture. The preserved product put 
up at the present time in no wise supplies the de- 


mand, and a very material increase in the fig- 
canning industry is expected. 
The fresh fig is also finding its way into the 


markets, and meeting with a ready sale. Carefully 
picked at the right stage of maturity and packed in 
strawberry crates, they can be placed by express 
in distant markets, four or fiye hundred miles, or 
even more, in good condition. 

Figs come into bearing very early and for that 
reason commend themselves to the _ fruit-grower. 
With a proper selection of varieties, fruit may be 
secured from June to November. No other fruit 
covers so long a summer-fruiting season, 


Soja Bean, or Soy Bean 


German Coffee Berry, the seed sometimes being 
parched and ground for use as coffee. Plants grow 
eighteen inches in height, and are immensely pro- 
ductive, having small round seed. The plant, being 
a legume, is valuable as a. soil enricher, while the 
plant and seed make a highly nutritious forage. 
Sow broadcast at rate of one and one-half bushels 
per acre. 


Sunflowers 


The sunflower is largely cultivated for its seeds, 
which make excellent food for cattle, sheep, and 
poultry. Where largely grown the leaves are used 
for stock and the stalks for fire-kindling. 

Sunflowers grow best on a light, well-drained, well- 
tilled, and fertile soil. When grown between the 
rows of potatoes they are planted only every third 
or fourth row, to avoid shading the potatoes too 
much, and are thinned to a distance of twenty to 
twenty-four inches apart. 

The seeds may be planted two to four inches deep, 
in hills three feet apart, in rows three to three and 
one-half feet apart. If planted in rows, by drilling, 
the young plants should be thinned, when about 
ten inches high, to twelve to sixteen inches apart. 
An acre requires ten to fifteen pounds of seed when 
planted by the drill method. The seeds may be 
planted quite early, as they are not injured by slight 
freezing. The cost of raising a crop of sunflowers 
is about the same as for corn. The mammoth 
Russian variety is considered by experts the best 
variety for oil; single-headed varieties are favored 
for seed production. 

Planted in swampy places the sunflower absorbs 
miasma and renders the region healthier. In the 
earlier days of the country there was a saying that 
where sunflowers grew there was no ague. 

When the French explorer, Champlain, arrived in 
America in 1606 he found the Indians growing 
sunflowers for the oil. About 1650 the plant was 
introduced into Burope, where it is widely grown 
for its seed and oil. 

The oil is used for illumination, for wool dressing, 
in paints, and especially in soap making; but it has 
not served for lubricating. The cold-pressed oil has 
found favor for culinary purposes. 

The residue or cake remaining after the extrac- 
tion of the oil is a valuable feeding stuff and can be 
used for fertilizer. Sunflower seed fed to milch cows 
has produced good results when fed in the proportion 
of 4 Ibs. ground sunflower seed, 6 lbs. barley, 15 Ibs. 
clover hay, and 380 lbs. silage. 
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PINEAPPLES 


Adapted to Much of the New Territory Belonging to the United States 


The time at which the main crop in the United 
States ripens has something to do with the popu- 
larity of the pineapple, as it comes into the market 
after the strawberry has become somewhat common 
and before the main shipping season for peaches. 
The main shipping season is from the middle of 
April to the middle of July. 

A considerable area in the United States is adapted 
to the cultivation of this fruit, and with the in- 
creased demand for it there can be no doubt that 
this will be greatly extended. The State of Florida 
doubtless contains the largest tract of pineapple 
land in one body. Southern California has some 
land that will produce pineapples profitably. 


In Hawaii and Porto Rico 


All of Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands are 
free from frost, but the soil and climate are not 
uniformly adapted to the production of this crop. 
In the Philippines there is more land adapted to 
the production of pineapples than will be utilized for 
several generations. Porto Rico is thought to be 
especially well adapted for the locating of canneries. 

The pineapple plant will remain alive for months 
without being in contact with the soil. In contact 
with moist, loamy soil it soon sickens and dies. 

It takes about four months from the _ time of 
blossoming to the ripening of the fruit. The main 
season of blooming is during January and February, 
though occasionally plants bloom through the entire 
year. 


Gift of America to the World 


The discovery of the pineapple, as a fruit, was 
coincident with the exploration of South America 
by the Spaniards. As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was cultivated in Holland and in England, 
but its use was confined to royalty. Outdoor culti- 
vation of pineapples in the United States dates back 
to 1860, though attemps to grow it in Florida were 
made earlier. 


Soil 


The pineapple thrives on a soil from which it 
would seem impossible for another plant to secure 
food. This is because of the fact that it is one of 
the plants that, like the orchids, grow on substances 
but do not derive nourishment from them. 

The proper selection of soil for pineapples is the 
most important problem in connection with their cul- 
ture. The requirements of the plant in this respect 
are so different from the ordinary fruits that it is 
hard for the would-be pineapple grower to realize 
that he has here a plant that demands a soil utterly 
intolerable to the ordinary crops of vegetables. This 
crop can be grown upon land that will produce 
ordinary vegetables, but the soil must be of a loose 
and open nature and not allowed to become water- 
soaked. It is not the fertility nor the humus in 
the soil that is detrimental to the pineapple, but 
it is the want of free drainage. The soil prepared 
by the gardeners who grow this crop under glass 
illustrates this point. Their standard formula is 
about as follows: Two parts decomposed fibrous 
loam, one part well-decayed manure, another part 
one-half inch bones and pounded oyster shells. From 
this it is seen that even where the control over 
temperature and moisture is the most perfect the 
texture of the favorite soil is open and decidedly 
loose. The directions for watering are fully as in- 
teresting. “Moderately in winter and freely in 
summer.”’ 


Philippines. In Niihu and the Philippine Islands, 
where pineapples succeed well, the soil is disin- 
tegrated lava covered with a layer of humus. There 
is but little cohesion in such soils, particularly when, 
as in this case, they contain considerable lime. When 
clay is present it is said to be important that it 
should not be so abundant as to hinder root pene- 
tration or to hold the soil water. 

In some of the best pineapple plantations of 
Florida the mechanical analysis of the soil is as 
follows, the depth of the soil ranging from nothing 
to six inches: Substance—Moisture in air dried 
samples, 0.15; organic matter, 1.21; gravel, .23; 
coarse sand, 3.02; medium sand, 61.11; fine sand, 
88.76: very fine sand, .54; silt, .22; fine silt, .06; 
clay, .50—nearly 97 per cent of sand and gravel. 


How it is that pineapple plants can grow and 
produce a crop on a soil that seems to be so de- 
ficient in the chemical constituents that are neces- 
sary for plant growth has not been explained satis- 
factorily. 


Climate 


A sub-tropical climate whose temperature never 
reaches the freezing point is not all that is neces- 
sary for pineapple growing. It will rot in an at- 
mosphere continually saturated with moisture. Pine- 
apple plants may be shipped from the Hawaiian 
Islands to Florida if they be kept dry. This fact 
merely indicates that the healthy pineapple plant 
does not suffer seriously from ordinary dry weather. 
It is one of the class of plants 'that prefers an 
alternating dry and wet season. 


Laying Off the Land 


After the field has been thoroughly cleared it is 
laid off into ‘lands.’ In extensive fields the lands 
are about sixty feet wide. This leaves a distance of 
about thirty feet for the man who, in gathering the 
crop, breaks the fruit to toss it to the man in the 
pathway—one side of a land being picked over at a 
i laid off in various 
18x22 inches for the smaller varieties up 
to 48x48 inches for the largest varieties. 

The method of planting in beds about fifteen feet 
wide under sheds has been practiced for a con- 
siderable time and is gaining in favor. This allows 
the laborer to use the shuffle hoe without going 
between the plants, and also to apply the fertilizer 
by merely stepping among ,the plants of the first 
two rows. It is always necessary to exercise the 
greatest care in order to avoid breaking the leaves. 


Planting 


Suckers are planted for the main crop of the com- 
mon varieties. Slips and crowns take too long to 
mature a crop to be utilized excepting when suckers 
are not to be obtained. Well-matured suckers will 
produce a crop in fourteen to eighteen months from 
time of setting out. The sucker should be set three 
to five inches deep, according to size, care being 
taken not to set it so deep that sand can be easily 
blown into the bud. Sanded plants are difficult to 
handle successfully, and it is easier to avoid trouble 
in this line than to remedy it after it has occurred. 

To prevent sanding (sand getting into the bud) 
fill the bud with a mixture of cotton-seed meal and 
tobacco dust. This will form a solid cake and as the 
new leaves grow out the plug is lifted and no harm 
done to the plants. As the dews and rains dissolve 
the plant food it is carried into the soif and the 
oe ae dust furnishes insecticide as well as plant 
ood. 

Seed is used only for experimental purposes, like 
originating new varieties. It takes these ten or 
twelve years to mature a crop, 


Best Time to Plant 


Time of Planting. Plants may be set out at any 
time during the year but the best time is during the 
fall. If set out at this time they will make consid- 
erable growth before winter sets in. 

If there should be suckers fit to set out during the 
spring the pineapple grower should not permit any 
avoidable disturbance at that time, because it is the 
time of fruiting, when the plants need every ad- 
vantage possible to produce the finest fruit. Prac- 
tically the time for setting out pineapple suckers is 
limited to the season from July to November. 


Cultivation 


In the sandy region of south Florida very little 
attention is directed toward the matter of cultivat- 
ing after the field has been set out. This is by no 
means due to indifference or carelessness, but rather 
to the result of years of experience. 

Cultivation as it is now practiced consists in 
agitating the surface of the soil to the depth of 
about an inch with a shuffle hoe three or four times 
a year. Some planters hoe the pines as often as once 


Pineapples in Warm Regions of the United States 


a month. The roots of the plants do not penetrate 
the soil deeply. The soil is made up of so large a 
per cent of sand that it cannot bake or form a hard 
crust... 4 

In Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands 
a different class of soil is utilized for producing pine- 
apples, and more attention must be given to the 
cultivation of this crop. In all of these sections 
pineapple growing is still undeveloped, and conse- 
quently the cultivation varied and often indifferent. 

Avoid Breaking the Leaves. During the growing 
season the leaves of the pineapple plant are very 
easily broken. The peculiar and complicated struc- 
ture of the pineapple leaf makes it very resistant 
to drought, but if the outer skin is broken it soon 
loses moisture to an excessive extent, and damage to 
the plant results. Whatever implements are used 
or whatever operations are performed in the field, 
poecial care must be exercised to avoid breaking 
eaves, 


Pineapple Sheds 


For thirty years growers have practiced the use 
of a sort of a protection built on posts in the form 
of an elevated platform and covered with palm 
(palmetto) leaves to protect pineapples against cold. 
It was discovered that the pineapples grown in par- 
tial shade were more tender and juicy than those 
grown in the open. The desire to protect this 
plant from the winter’s cold seems to have been 
the origin of our present pineapple sheds, though 
the protecting of pineapples by sheds has now ex- 
tended to the region where there is little danger of 
freezing. The value of the half-shade condition 
in improving the quality of the fruit is now so 
generally recognized that this is the important con- 
sideration by many for building sheds. The cover 
should not be less than six and one-half feet from 
the ground, and it is preferable to have about seven 
feet in the clear. If plastering laths are used the 
cover may be six inches lower than when boards are 
used. 

Trees for Shade, Growers have discovered the 
beneficial effect from the presence of cabbage pal- 
mettoes, which not only seem to protect the pine- 
apple plants from the cold of winter, but to be 
an advantage to the crop in the summer. Its native 
haunts appear to be in the shade of dry forests in 
some of the tropical countries of America. 


Pineapple Fibre 


The plant after maturing a fruit gives rise to one 
or more suckers and later in the season dies, to 
remain in the field where it is beneficial, as it forms 
a slight covering as a mulch, but during the dry 
season it may become a source of danger from acci- 
dental fires. 

Growers are learning that these leaves may be put 
to a more profitable use. The fibre yields readily to 
machine manipulation and comes out white and 
clean without washing by simply drying in the 
sun after being extracted. There are said to be 
about sixty pounds of fibre in a ton of green leaves— 
about double the amount in a ton of green ramie 
stalks. The fibre has many qualities that give 


it superior merit, and is used in the textile industry. 


Many of the soldiers serving in the Philippines and 
travelers in the Orient have brought home beautiful 
embroideries worked on pineapple cloth, 


Gathering 


It is not an unusual experience for the argicul- 
turist to do all that is necessary to bring a crop to 
excellent maturity and lose it all or in part for 
the want of proper handling at the time of gather- 
ing. It is necessary to pay the closest attention to 
details in gathering. This is the operation in which 
judgment plays the most important part. It cannot 
be learned except by experience. 

The Fruit Should Be Dry When Gathered. After 
that, care in handling, care, and more care is the 
watchword. The pineapple, though enduring the 
most trying conditions of temperature and rough 
handling as long as the skin remains unbroken, 
deteriorates rapidly after the slightest break. 

Ordinarily there are but two grades, fruits and 
culls, but besides the culls the grower has often 
three grades on his hands: Ripes, greens, and 
mediums. 

In sizing, the fruit is known by the number it 
requires to fill a half barrel crate, viz: 18's, 24's, 
30's, 36's, 42’s, 48’s, and 54's. The last-named size 
is not crated unless the crop is very short. 


Starting Without Capital 


To produce good fruit, such as is demanded by the 
fancy markets, the cost per acre cannot be reduced 
below $100. If the soil be fertile enough to grow a 
crop without fertilizer the cost of clearing will be 
greatly decreased. From the figures here given it 
will be seen that it requires considerable capital to 
grow pineapples extensively. 


The Outlay per Acre 


Costotelandiy is... sic steecsrots $ 1.50 to $ 80.00 
Costioticléaring ys. oo le aso ee 20.00 60.00 
Costwot planits ti nen Ase nid achereeire 25.00 800.00 
MOU SPENCMIZET icc cle vere ane ig sewcdevee wiare 20.00 150.00 
ErClisht expPLESss ec emiee she ceieielen 20.00 80.00 
TUAID OI yee sare. ape nae weaker cardeteeie aie 25.00 75.00 
Be Ge rere em raneyoviels reanatieelohenniepeutans iors 325.00 600.00 

TOU a tise chsiey ces ve capete oleic acexstepeliete $436.50 $1,845.00 


This estimate does not include the salary of the 
superintendent, 

The figures seem almost prohibitive to many 
farmers, but it has been demonstrated repeatedly 
that a willing laborer may become a _ pineapple 
grower. The absolute outlay in money may be re- 
duced to the cost of the plants, the cost of the 
fertilizer, and the cost of the land. This puts the 
cost for the first year at about $50, and to carry this 
forward to the ripening of the first crop about $20 
more should be added, making an outlay of $70 to 
produce the first crop on an acre. In the pineapple- 
growing section of Florida there is sufficient demand 
for labor to more than keep a man while he is 
growing his first crop. Another plan adopted is for 
two persons to form a partnership, one working to 
supply the needed cash while the other grows the 
crop of pineapples. After the first crop has been 
produced the increase in the number of plants will 
permit the extension of the area as rapidly as 
financial conditions will allow. 


BANANAS 


The banana is produced only in sub-tropical Amer- 
ica, the Canal Zone, the Philippines, etc. It is an 
herbaceous plant with an underground stem, the ap- 
parent stem, which sometimes attains a height of 
thirty feet, is only the sheath of the leaves, closely 
compacted. The leaves themselves are six to ten 


feet long and one or more broad. i 
The fruit is 4 to 10 or 12 inches long anr 1 inch 
or more in diameter. 


It grows in large bunches 


The name is applied to two different kinds of fruit, 
one purely tropical, the other North American and 
especially belonging to the middle states. While it 
grows in warm climates, as a tree, 20 and 30 feet 
high, in the northern states it is a shrub. The 
fruit, ripening usually in September, is 3 or 4 inches 
long and about a third as thick, with tender yellow 
skin when quite ripe. The fruit is considered too 
sweet by many, while some prefer it to the banana. 

In warm climates, adapted to its growth, the 
fruit grows as a berry about 10 inches long and 


PAPAWS 


weighing often from 40 to 80 pounds. 
soft and of a lucious taste. 


The pulp is 
When ripe, it is eaten 
raw or fries in slices. The banana is grown only 
in a warm, tropical or sub-tropical climate and is 
an important article of food. 

It requires a rich soil with a large amount of mois- 
ture. Is propagated by cuttings, known as suckers. 
It gives an enormous yield per acre. 


half as broad and is of a dull orange color. It is 
sometimes eaten raw with pepper and sugar, but 
is more generally cooked with sugar and lemon juice. 
The unripe fruit is boiled and eaten as a vegetable 
and is also pickled. The juice of the ripe fruit is 
said to be used as a cosmetic to remove freckles 
and that of the green fruit is a remarkably efficient 
vermifuge. The leaves are used in the French West 
Indies as a substitute for soap in washing linen, Cul- 
tivated as a shrub in rich soil. 


Variety of Farm and Garden Production 


Broomcorn 


The soil should be plowed in the fall or as early 
in the spring as possible, so that it will retain mois- 
ture. The land should be disked and harrowed 
about two weeks before planting, and after plant- 
ing requires repeated cultivation to keep down 
weeds. The plants are tender and grow most 
rapidly in warm weather, not standing the early 
spring cold as corn will. Great care must be 
exercised in the selection of seed; one bushel of seed 
will plant about twenty acres. Broomcorn is a good 
sod crop. Two good varieties are the Dwarf and 
the Standard; the former grows only about six 
inches high with a brush from twelve to twenty 
inches; the Standard must be bent in order to make 
the heads easier to cut. Broomcorn demands prompt 
attention when it is ready to harvest, as it will 
not stand in the field without great damage. It 
must be cured in sheds-in order to retain its green 
color. The price per ton ranges from $50 for the 
lower grades that have been damaged by weather, 
to over $200 for the superfine grades. 


Cranberries 


Swampy ground on the farm can be made very 
profitable by the cultivation of cranberries. The 
berry is a native of the colder regions of the North- 
ern Hemisphere and grows as far south as Virginia. 
It is cultivated in twenty of the States. The yield 
is a million bushels a year, half of this coming 
from Massachusetts. Low, moist ground forms the 
cranberry bog. It should be planted in hills 18 
inches apart and 6 inches apart in the rows. A 
thick coating of swamp muck may be applied with 
benefit before planting. The cranberry marsh should 
be kept free from weeds, grass, and moss, as clean, 
well-drained, and sanded bog renders the crop less 
liable to injury by frost. In case of berries rotting, 
the bog is generally found to contain less clay and 
silt (and iron), and more nitrogen than necessary. 
Potash and phosphoric acid applied to the soil, with 
some lime, will generally correct this. The berries 
should be picked late in September or early October 
and should not be picked in a wet condition nor 
stored in a moist place, 

The cranberry has a very high keeping quality 
if reasonably cared for. 


Apricots 


A fruit of the plum genus which was introduced 
into Europe from Asia more than three centuries 
before Christ, and into England in the first half 
of the 16th century. It is a native of Armenia and 
other parts of Asia and also of Africa. The apricot 
is a low tree of rather crooked growth, with some- 
what heart shaped leaves and sessile flowers. The 
fruit is sweet, more or less juicy, of a yellowish 
color about the size of the peach and resembling it 
in delicacy of flavor. The wood is coarsly grained 
and soft. Apricot trees are chiefly raised against 
walls and are propagated by budding and grafting. 
Its care and cultivation is the same as the peach, 
the crown gall, produced by a small parasitic or- 
ganism, being the same disease which afflicts the 
peach, is liable to attack the apricot. As with the 
peach, there is no cure. The only remedy is to dig 
up and destroy the trees. 


Dewberries 


The dewberry is a species of low _ blackberry 
plant. The fruit ripens both before and after the 
blackberry varieties and is much grown for market. 

Do not plant dewberries on too rich garden soil, 
as they go too much to vine, with a corresponding 
loss of fruit. For fertilizer use a small percentage 
of ammonia and a large percentage of potash. 
The plants may be set in rows 5 to 6 feet apart and 
about 3 feet in the row. 

Some growers let their dewberries trail on the 
ground and keep the vines cut back to 2 or 8 feet 
in length; but much better results are obtained 
if the vines are given some support, either by 
trellis or by stakes driven between every alternate 
hill, tying one hill from each side to the top of 
the stake, which should be notched at the top to 
prevent slipping down, Cut off all surplus vines 18 
inches beyond where tied. 


Emmer 


Emmer is a sub-species of wheat, cultivated in 
regions of little rainfall, under the name of spelt. 
It is valuable as a hardy forage plant, 


Raspberries 


Raspberries are divided into three general classes: 
The reds, blacks, and purples. The red raspberries 
thrive best in a strong soil which is inclined to 
hold the moisture. They have been grown suc- 
cessfully on sandy soil when highly cultivated and 
liberally manured with stable manure so that the 
moisture may be retained. It is customary to 
set the plants in rows 6 feet apart and about 3 
feet in the row; but, in highly fertilized soil, it 
may be necessary to give a little more space be- 
tween the rows. 

The best fertilizer is well-rotted stable manure, but 
if this cannot be obtained, a high-grade commercial 
fertilizer may be freely used. Bone meal seems to 
be especially suited to the needs of the plants. 

Clean cultivation through the whole season is 
especially important, and the cultivator should be set 
rather high so as to prevent the formation of too 
many suckers. In cold climates it may be necessary 
to protect the canes in winter, and the simplest 
plan is to bend them down along the row and cover 
with soil. This can be done late in the fall. 

Black raspberries should be planted in rows 5 to 
6 feet apart, and 3% to 4 feet apart in the rows. 
They are more hardy than the red raspberries and 
seldom need winter protection. The ends of the 
long canes should be pinched back to promote the 
production of side shoots and an increased crop of 
ruit. 

The cultural directions for the other class will 
apply equally well to purple raspberries; but the 
canes need not be pinched back in the spring. 
‘They are very vigorous and, if permitted to grow, 
will often produce a good crop when both the 
red and black varieties fail. 


Gherkin 


The burr, or gherkin, is a distinct species of cu- 
cumber which comes from the West Indies. It is 
used exclusively for pickling. It is very small, two 
to three inches in length. The vines should be 
planted five feet apart, and cultivated as other 
cucumbers. 


Hemp 


_ The region for hemp growing in the United States 
is comparatively limited. It is raised here for its 
fibre used in making ropes and also as strong warp 
for carpets. Any soil adapted to corn can be used 
for growing hemp. It is sown broadcast and is 
ready to harvest in a trifle over three months. It 
is cut by hand in the same manner corn is cut, 
If retted or rotted by the dews or rains where it 
lies on the ground, the fibre is gray and harsh. If 
retted in water the fibre is soft, lustrous, and creamy 
white. It is a most exhaustive crop, unless the 
waste products are returned to the soil. Four to six 
pecks of seed to the acre is the amount usually 
sown if a crop of fibre is desired. If grown for 
hempseed it should be planted like corn, using half 
the amount of seed. 


Horseradish 


No more profitable market-garden crop can be 
found, as a second crop, than horseradish. It is 
a hardy plant, makes its main growth in the fall, 
and usually need not be dug until December. To 
secure roots for planting, all small roots are broken 
off of the main root when it is prepared for market 
in the winter. The rootlets, or sets, should be cut 
in pieces about five inches in length and a quarter 
to half inch in diameter. If the top end is cut 
square and the root end slanting it will guide one 
in planting to insure the right end being placed up- 
permost in the ground, developing a more sym- 
metrical root. The sets may be tied in bundles 
and stored in a cool cellar or pitted in the open 
ground. Early in May the horseradish sets may be 
planted between the rows of early cabbage or beets, 
placing the top of the set two or three inches under 
the surface of the soil, so that it may not come up 
until after the cabbage has been harvested. 
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Value of Indian Meal. 


As a food, 100 pounds 
of Indian meal isequal to 


Weight of Lumber. 


Different kinds of sea- 
soned lumber contain the 


Lumber Required 


To build a mile of board 
fence, ordinary width of 


the following: following number of board: 
Wana of FCRERT, pounds in 1,000 feet. 1 board high, ., .2,640 feet 
Article. Pounds. Riga hLantern, =) Bennin 2 boards“ ....5,2 é 
Deine Cs sene oOo 
Pitch Pine co ict LOGO ** 


Hickory..... 
Locust ...... 


4 
5 “ Ll as 13,200 “ 


Pounds Per Acre. 


Corn Stalks...... seen DSS te cane is arene 
Timothy Hay......... -200 Cac TNGRTiNG DO prawa 
LP) CA eee lll on an acre: 
LA Pease ee Sdeuebvleeucehas 
au - Name. ee 
Miehscevaccect Santas er Acre. 
Wheat....... SE CCICER 76 SE a SR ee eo 
EGS cst. <5 retin ae eagee 60 Mangel Wurzel..... oe 
EGNS hoon. os 40 FATEDIDS-»55--.-.0- paste 
Cabbage...... aevenn 10,800 
TUYDIPS ares sees «++. .8,000 
AMDIES eet sca to. cee . - 8,500 
Decay of Stumps. POtAtOES. i cccccccece 7,600 
ee eae Carrots ........ oe eee 26,900 
Kind of Timo of Norway Spruce...... 2,670 Pearse deccs seseeiOi100 
Stump. Pa ae Hemlock ............: 2,350 Hay neces iccascdacuas 4,000 
7) = Butternut............ 1,960 Onilons4.2c. 5-05 e2..2,700 
Cedar.......... -1.0.9 to 18 Per Cent. of Sweet. Se a OS ee 
Hemlock........ 49 to 15 Nelen c L eee eee ees Fears 
7 aang Axticle. ot Sree LENSE Gocneecossdonene 2,200 
Hickory.....,..., ..6 to 10 Sugar Cane......,.... 18 rma Bee aen SNARES : 0 
ie oeiees ipds eee oe = apna a ee 
ae acini. “9% ae aaee See e ees ae 
BBM KG Lae che << Corn in Tassel.........31¢ Hopes <2. i aan ‘400 
—————— MapleSap) oc... <ss.: 24% gs ere i tal 


TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, WOODS. HEAT, COLD, WAGES, Etc. 


Age Attained by Birds. 


Skylark’. 2v3.gusceaeser¢e 


Darkest coe 
Blackeap... 
Goldfinch... 
Partridge .. 
Pheasant... awe 
Robin...... Godwwesbe aves 12 
Blackbird sis ccs scsersove 12 
Thrush 


Constituents of Milk. 


of 1,000 parts of 
milk there are various 
constituent substances as 
follows. 


Constituents. Number. 
Water c.scasecves oe. 840 
Milk-Sugar..... pecwaatcemey 
Buttercs oteuselcnese eee 
Caseine oc .c. 005s sive asa cee 


Phosphate of Lime.....17 
Chloride Pdtassium.....9 


Phosphate Magnesia..... 4 
Free Soda ye. codecwuseces 3 
Common Salt........ srae 


A Quartette of the Newer Fruits 


Alligator Pear 


The alligator pear, also known 
as aguacate, avocado, midship- 
man’s butter, etc, is the fruit 
of a tree native to tropical Amer- 
ica, but now widely grown 
throughout tropical countries, 
There is an increasing production 
of this fruit in southern Florida, 
both on the mainland and the 
Keys; also in the milder regions 
of southern California. The West 
Indian type, which is the only 
one found in the markets of east- 
ern United States, yields a fruit 
about the size of the largest pears. 
The varieties differ considerably 
in form, and range from deep 
purple to light green in color. 
Generally speaking, they are not 
unlike a medium-sized egg-plant 
fruit in form and appearance. 
The portion eaten is a pulp which 
surrounds a single large seed. In 
texture the pulp is soft and some- 
what like butter, and is perhaps 
most commonly used for salad 
making. The Mexican type of al- 
ligator pear, which is now grown 
in California and Florida, is a 
smaller tree and yields a much 
smaller fruit. It is, however, re- 
ported to endure several degrees 
of frost, whereas the West Indian 


type is injured by a temperature 
of 32 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
average weight of the avocadoes 
is about three-fourths pound each. 
The edible portion or pulp con- 
stitutes on an average 71 per 
cent, the seed 20 per cent, and 
tbe skin 9 per cent of the entire 
ruit. 


Peen-to Peaches 


The Peen-to peach belongs to 
a group of peaches that is essen- 
tially adapted to sub-tropical con- 
ditions. The group is limited in 
its adaptations in this country to 
the States of Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and _ the 
coast regions of Texas. It seems 
especially suited to Florida con- 
ditions, and is therefore of un- 
usual value to that State, since 
the varieties of peaches which 
flourish in orchards farther north 
are nearly always failures when 
grown in Florida. 


Roselle 


The roselle is the fruit of Hi- 
biscus sabdariffa, a widely dis- 
tributed tropical plant, which 
yields the roselle fiber of com- 
merce. As grown in Florida and 
California it is an herbaceous an- 


nual. The plants are grown from 
seed in spring, and require a long 
season free from frost to mature. 
Under favorable conditions they 
produce a very heavy, continuous 
crop of blossoms in the latter part 
of the summer and autumn. The 
fruits, which somewhat resemble 
okra or gumbo in form, though 
they are much shorter in propor- 
tion to their size, are a dark, 
magenta red in color and are used 
for making jellies and preserves, 
which are of a beautiful red color 
and have a flavor suggesting that 
of the cranberry. The roselle may 
be grown in conditions where the 
ordinary hibiscus flourishes. 


Surinam Cherry 


The Surinam cherry, sometimes 
called pitanga, is the fruit of a 
tropical shrub, native to Brazil 
and other tropical regions of 
South America. This shrub, 
which attains a height of about 
20 feet, is grown to a limited 
extent in southern Florida and 
southern California. The fruit is 
about the size of an ordinary 
cherry, is roundish oblate in form, 
ribbed, bright red in color, and 
of a sharp but pleasant acid 
flavor. It is somewhat used for 
domestic jelly making. 


Angora Goats 


The raising of Angora goats has 
become one of the distinctive in- 
dustries of Texas, where it is 
found most profitable. 
and other States this goat is intro- 
duced on land to be cleared, as it 
will clean up all underbrush and 
shrubbery in two years. 


Average Period of 


Incubation 
ORICON S Aree Wc kiee creates 20-22 days 
GRERaI is Siri scores 28-34 days 
In Iowa DUCKS AM Ae ods ae elke ae he 28 days 
“TIT ICOYS) vos sta0 cis ator e we ane 27-29 days 
Guinea ‘fowls: .5 sco scene 28 days 
IBNSAaArtsee ave mile sicecs 25 days 
Gptrichesy %rc1.% ois eas awe < 40-42 days 
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Plant One Acre 


Currants and Gooseberries 


Gry Steet apart anccaciawe. 2,420 
G Hy 4 feck aparbs wee dvhonet. 1,815 
Raspberries and Blackberries 
G by.8 feet apart... 3.22. Hewat eee 
” DY¥.o. Teetapart (3 o.05 3 a sone, 00 
Strawberries 
3 by 1% feet apart........9,658 
3% by 1% feet apart........ 8,260 


The Most Profitable Berry Plant 


STRAWBERRIES 


How to Plant 
Cultivate 
And Grow Them 


Of all the small fruits the strawberry is prob- 
ably of the greatest commercial importance in this 
country. 

During early Colonial days the wild strawberries 
of the field were abundant in North America and 
furnished a much-prized article of diet. Later on 
the plants were transplanted to the garden and 
under cultivation gave fruits of increased size. 

The garden strawberries now so common in this 
country have come chiefly from the so-called Pine 
type of berries, imported plants of this type having 
been crossed with native American berries. The 
Pine type sprang from Fragaria chiliensis, a plant 
originally introduced into Europe from Chile, but 
now known to be native to the western mountain 
regions of both North and South America. The 
first native strawberries to be brought under culti- 
vation, however, were those of eastern North Amer- 
ica, which belong to the scarlet class, the species 
being known to botanists as Fragaria virginiana. 

The garden strawberry is an American product 

which adapts itself to a wider range of latitude 
than any other cultivated fruit. It is universally 
liked as well as commercially important. As it 
will grow on almost any soil and is easily culti- 
vated, no farm should be without its strawberry 
atch. 
a Many growers find the strawberry a very attrac- 
tive subject for the propagation of new varieties. 
it. is a plant which is readily propagated by 
seeds, which is, of course, the only means of se- 
curing new forms. And, fortunately for the breeder, 
the strawberry is provided with a means of self- 
preservation through the agency of stolons, or run- 
ners, which enables the grower to propagate any 
plant he may develop. 

The commercial propagation of the strawberry 
naturally proceeds along two lines: (1) The pro- 
duction of standard and novel sorts in large num- 
bers to be sold to local or distant purchasers; 
and (2) the production of a few standard kinds for 
the fruit crop. 

In the first instance fruit production is only a 
side issue. The main crop is the plants. The 
aim is to get these as large and strong as possible, 
and to this end the ground is made rich and put 
in good tilth by frequent cultivation early in the 
season. 

The home production of runners for one’s own 
planting is another matter; here the fruit crop 
is the chief object and the production of runners 
prior to harvesting the fruit is discouraged. The 
difficulty with this method is to secure strong, 
well-developed plants for August and September 
planting. When the main planting is done in the 
spring the earliness of the plants is of less im- 
portance. In favorable seasons, however, strong 
plants for August and September planting can 
be secured even in the New England states, 


When to Set the Plants 


Field practices in the cultivation of strawberries 
vary in different sections of the country to conform 
to climatic and soil conditions, The factor most 
influenced by conditions of soil and climate is the 
time of setting. In some sections the rainfall will 
permit of either spring or autumn planting, while in 
other equally good strawberry-producing regions, 
plants can only be successfully set during the fall. 
The demands of the market also influence the date 
of field planting. 

The land to be devoted to the growing of straw- 
berries should, if possible, be planted in a culti- 
vated crop, such as potatoes, beans, or corn, at 
least one year previous to setting the plants, in 
order that the larvze of such insects as wireworms, 
white grubs, cutworms, etc., may be as completely 
eliminated as possible. Sod land is a favorite breed- 
ing ground for such insects, and should therefore 
be avoided unless it be new clover sod, which can 
be turned under with good results. 

In general there are only two seasons for planting 
—spring and fall—but in some localities spring 
planting should be done in April or May by the 
use of the preceding season’s plants, while in others 


Sample Strawberry 


it may be done in June from the crop of runners of 
the same season. 

In irrigated regions planting can be done at what- 
ever season the work will give best results in 
future crop production. In humid regions rainfall 
is a determining factor. 


Suggestions for Planting 


There is no plant that adapts itself so well as the 
strawberry to all conditions and to all sorts of 
soil, whether loam, sand or clay. Good drainage 
is absolutely essential, but the plants should have 
@ reasonable amount of moisture. . 

Avoid setting the plants in land that has been 
for a long time in grass, for in such places you 
will find the larve of the May beetle, which are 
extremely destructive to small plants. The _ soil 
cannot be made too fertile, and the richer it is 
made, and the more humus you can get into it, the 
better will be the crop. Stable manure is probably 
the best fertilizer that can be used, although there 
is an objection on account of the grass seeds which 
may be brought in. If commercial fertilizer is used 
it can be made at home, and the following formula 
is probably the best: Acid phosphate (16 per cent), 
900 lbs.; nitrate of soda, 100 lbs.; fish-scrap, 600 
lbs; sulphate of potash, 400 Ibs. This will make 
a ton. ,This fertilizer should be applied broadcast 
and worked well into the soil before plants are set, 
or applied as a top-dressing and worked into the soil 
after the plants have started to grow. Don’t put 
directly under the plants when setting, as thousands 
upon thousands of strawberry plants have been 
killed in this way. 


Depth to Set the Plants 


No plant which the gardener has to handle is 
more exacting in regard to depth of planting than 
the strawberry. As the plant is practically stem- 
less, the base of the leaves and the roots being 
so close together, care is required to avoid setting 
the plant so deep that the terminal bud will be 
covered or so shallow that the upper portion of 
the roots will be exposed, either being a disadvan- 
tage which frequently results in the death of the 
plant. 


System of Planting 


There are two general systems of planting straw- 
berries. In the first the plants are set in hills 
and can be cultivated in both directions; the other 
allows more freedom and the plants spread and 
form a broad belt or row called a ‘‘matted row.” 

In the hill system of culture the strawberry 
plants are set singly either 3 by 3 feet apart, or 
with the rows 4 feet apart and the plants 2 feet 
apart in the row, depending upon the character 
of the soil and the length of time the plantation is 
to be maintained. 

In Florida a common practice is to lay the 
land off in broad beds 8 to 12 feet wide, the rows 
of plants to run lengthwise of the beds, the rows 
24 inches apart, with the plants 18 inches apart 
in the rows. Such beds afford sufficient drainage 
and hold the mulch better than narrow beds or 
raised rows, and the space between the plants 
admits light to all sides of the plant, which is an 
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Protect Strawberries in Winter 


advantage in coloring the fruits. The hill system 
raises the plant somewhat and admits of more in- 
tensive cultivation than does the matted row. 


Planting in Matted Rows 

In order to maintain a belt of plants 12 to 18 
inches wide (a convenient width), and still have 
space between the belts for cultivation and the other 
operations necessary to the successful management 
of a plantation, the rows at planting time should 
be much farther apart than is necessary with the 
hill system. 

A common practice is to set the plants in single 
rows 4 feet apart, with the plants 12 inches apart 
in the row. The runners which develop from these 
plants are then allowed to take possession of the 
area for 6 to 9 inches on either side of the original 
plants, thus making a matted row 12 to 18 inches 
wide; this leaves 380 inches between the _ rows, 
which allows ample space for cultivation and gath- 
ering the fruit. This space can be reduced from 30 
inches to as little as 18 inches where land is valu- 
able and it is necessary to secure maximum returns; 
on thin soil, however, the greater distance is most 
satisfactory. 

There is one advantage in the narrow culti- 
vated space. After the second crop has been har- 
vested the runners can be allowed to take pos- 
session of the cultivated middle, and when the 
young plants become thoroughly established the 
original rows can be broken up with a narrow 
turning plow or sharp cultivator. In this way a 
patch can be very satisfactorily and cheaply re- 
newed and by the liberal use of suitable fertilizers 
the rotation can be kept up on the same soil for 
several year. 

Some planters prefer to set the plants for the 
matted row in a double row at planting time. The 
practice is to establish two rows 12 inches apart, 
6 inches on each side of the center of the matted 
belt, setting the plants 2 feet apart in each row 
and alternating the plants in the row, so that the 
plants actually stand a little over a foot apart. 


Cultivation 


Clean and shallow culture are the watchwords of 
successful cultivators. Growers have come to real- 
ize that cultivation means more than the destruc- 
tion of weeds. Cultivation has a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the soil by loosening it and making it 
more easily penetrated by moisture in the form of 
rain or dew. A better stand of plants can be 
maintained during a dry period on well-tilled ground 
than upon ground that is poorly cultivated. 


Mulching 


Covering the surface of the soil with dead or 
decaying vegetable matter is the meaning of the 
term mulching as here used, 

Mulching in strawberry culture serves different 
purposes, depending upon the locality in which the 
plants are grown. A mulch acts as a protection 
from cold, prevents freezing and thawing and the 
consequent lifting of the plants (“heaving out’’); 
it retards growth in cold regions by shading the 
crowns and maintaining a low soil temperature 
longer than in soil not mulched; it acts as a con- 
server of moisture, discourages weed growth by 
smothering the young seedling, and finally pro- 
tects the fruit from contact with the soil. 

The materials which can be used in mulching are 
various, but their value depends largely upon their 
freedom from weed seeds and their fitness to protect 
the plants without smothering them. Whole or 
cut straw free from grains, strawy manure from the 
horse stable, and pine straw from the forest are 
among the more common mulching materials. In 
certain sections marsh hay, either from fresh or 
salt water marshes, is a common and very satis- 
factory mulching material. 


Protect in Winter 


It is advisable in the middle states and in the 
North in general to protect the plants in winter. 
A mulch in the late fall should be applied, just 
enough to cover the crowns of the plants. With 
the earliest start of the leaves in the spring, the 
mulch should be pulled back from the plants and 
left on the beds to Keep the fruit clean. After 
the mulch is off, and before the fruiting season, 
keep a sharp lookout for weeds that will start in 
the rows. After the plants have fruited, the space 
between the rows should be cultivated to prevent 
evaporation of moisture, keep the plants growing, 
and kill weed growth. And this loose mulch should 
be maintained through the remainder of the season. 

The varieties of strawberries best adapted to 
any particular locality can be readily ascertained 
by inquiry of the nurserymen who supply strawberry 
plants. The question of the adaptability of varieties 
for the various fruit sections of the United States 
has been carefully worked out by the experts of the 
American Pomological Society and their recom- 
mendations can be easily secured by anyone desiring 
to grow strawberries on a commercial basis. 

The government is making extensive experiments 
at Sitka as to the strawberries which flourish best 
in Alaska. 


VARIOUS FERTILIZERS 


Pure Animal Manures—Pulverized 


Convenient, compact, high grade natural manures 
dried and ground or pulverized, very nutritious, im- 
mediate and lasting in effect. Excellent for mixing 
with the soil for plants. In the vegetable gar- 
den they promotea rapid, steady growth until matur- 
ity. They make a rich Liquid Manure, 


Quantity Required. For garden and field crops, 1 
to 2 tons per acre—'% before plowing; the balance be- 
fore harrowing. For top-dressing grass, use 1 ton 
per acre, applied in fall or early spring. 

Sheep Manure Pulverized. Price, 50 lb. bag, $1.25; 
100 lb. bag, $2.00; per ton of 2,000 lbs., $30.00; in 
packages of 2 lbs., 15c. (P. P. 2% Ilb.); 5 lbs, 30c. 
Cees. lbs) ) 10 .lbs:, 50e.. (PP: fl ab.) 


Horse Manure Dried and Ground. Price, per 100 
S6.000” $2.50; 500 lbs., $10.00; per ton of 2,000 Ilbs., 


Ashes—Canada Hard Wood 


Drives away insects and improves the texture of 
the soil; indispensable for all crops requiring potash; 
very beneficial for garden and field crops, grass lands 
and lawns. (Guaranteed Analysis.)—Total Potash, 
to 5%; total Phosphoric Acid, 1 to 8%. Apply 1 to 2 
tons per acre, as one heavy application is better than 
the same quantity put on in fractions. 

Price per bbl. of about 200 lbs., $2.75; per ton of 
2,000 lbs., in bbls., $25.00. Special prices in bulk. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Valuable solely for the nitrogen it contains. It is 
chiefly a stimulant, used in addition to other ferti- 
lizers. It is quick in action and hastens crops to ma- 
turity, being extremely soluble, it is easily applied 
after the plants are above ground. Price per 5 lb. 
package, 35c. (P. P. 5% Ilb.); 10 lb. package, 60c. 
(Ee ey dbs 25h lbs bar esl. 25-50 eibs baewe seen 
100 lb. bag, $4.00; 200 lb. bag, $7.00; per ton, $65.00. 
Quantity required. 100 to 500 lbs. per acre. Liquid, 
5 lbs. to 80 gals. of water. 


Lime and Land Plaster 


Land Plaster or Gypsum. Valuable for soils re- 
quiring lime and sulphate; also good on grasslands 
and sour soils. Price, 100 lb. bag, $1.00; $16.00 per 
ton. Quantity required. One to two tons per acre. 


Lime Air Slaked. Price, 100 lb. bag, $1.00; per 
ton of 2,000 lbs., $16.00. 


Fertilizing Constituents 


Basic Slag. Price, 200 lb. bag, 
2,000 Ibs., $21.00. 


Kainit or German Potash Salt. 1214% actual pot- 
ash and 33% common salt. Used chiefly for its pot- 
ash value. Price, $1.60 per 100 lbs.; 200 lbs., $2.35; 
ton of 2,000 lbs., $19.00. 

Acid Phosphate or Dissolved S. C. Rock., 14% 
available phosphoric acid. 100 Ilbs., $1.50; 200 lbs., 
$2.75; per ton, $20.00. 


2.75; per ton of 
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HOW KILL 
THISTLES 


CANADA THISTLES 


TELLS HOW 
IT IS DONE 


Herewith Is Given the Method for Extermination 


a SEAS NS 


—— 


The Greatest Weed Pest 


Diagram showing the characteristic growth of the Canada thistle. 


The shoots are illustrated in various 


stages of development, from the most advanced down to buds just starting from the roots. 


Methods of Distribution and Means of Preventing It 


The Canada thistle spreads into new localities, 


from farm to farm, and even from field to field 
on the same farm, largely by its seeds. These seeds 
are smooth, brown, about one-eighth of an inch 


long, and nearly cylindrical, being a little pointed 
at one end. Each seed has a tuft of hairs called 
a pappus. The time of seeding extends from July 


to October. The principal ways in which the seeds 
are scattered are as follows: 


Wind and Water 


After the seeds mature they are easily detached 
from the heads by the wind and are scattered over 
the surrounding country. They are also carried by 
run-off water down hillsides and by streams. Water 
transportation becomes a special danger in irrigated 
districts. 


Small Grains and Straw 


Mature thistle seeds are often harvested with small 
grains, but are usually separated from them in 
thrashing. It is often advisable, however, to re- 
clean such small grain as is to be used for seed, 
especially in the case of oats. The thistle seeds are 
earried over into the straw stacks and from them 
through the manure to the fields; but if such manure 
is left in piles for several months practically all the 
seeds will be decomposed. Harvesting machines 
often carry the seeds to other fields and thrashing 
outfits carry them from farm to farm. 


Hay 


If hay is cut sufficiently early, 
are just starting to bloom, 
of their maturing seed. If farmers let their hay 
stand too long, they not only diminish its value 
but permit the thistle to form seed. 


Grass and Clover Seed 


Although of infrequent occurrence, 
Canada thistles are sometimes found in grass and 
clover seed, especially in alsike clover and Canada 
bluegrass. It is not difficult to detect their presence 
by. the use of a hand lens after a little practice. If 
in doubt a farmer may send a sample to his State 
experiment station or to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for analysis. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 428, entitled “Testing Farm Seeds 
in the Home and in the Rural School,’”’ is of great 
assistance to farmers in detecting the presence of 
weed seeds in commercial seed. 


when the thistles 
there will be no danger 


the seeds of 


Methods of Killing Canada Thistles 


After this weed has obtained a foothold the best 
way to eradicate it is to prevent it from sending up 
top or above-ground growth, which finally causes the 
roots to die. This is the basic principle which must 
be kept in mind at all times. The top of the plant 
serves much the same purpose as the lungs of ani- 
mals, so that if the plant is continually deprived 
of that vital part it must soon die. 

There are a number of ways of keeping down the 
top growth. The best method for each case will 
depend on the farmer’s rotation and convenience. 
Any practicable method will do. The man is of far 
more importance than the method. Many farmers 
make a start to kill the thistle, but abandon their 
efforts too soon. It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that 95 per cent of the efforts to kill thistles are 
failures, 


An Experience in Killing Thistles 


Mr. Oscar Montgomery purchased a farm in 
Fulton County, Ohio, at a comparatively low price 
because it had become badly infested with thistles; 
every field contained patches of the weed. 

It was the general opinion in the community that 
the thistle had come to stay—that it was a dispen- 
sation of Providence that could not be altered. The 
new owner, however, knew the situation and pre- 
pared to meet it. 7 

He wrote to the Department of Agriculture for 
information on the control of the thistle and was 
supplied with a statement giving the experience of 
various farmers in killing this weed. With this, 
supplemented by his own experience, he outlined a 
plan of attack. As the efforts of most farmers to 
kill this weed are unsystematie and lack persistence 
and the insufficient treatment usually given it, far 
from reducing its vigor, actually stimulate it to 
increased growth, he directed all his effort toward 
the prevention of top or above-ground growth, since 
only a little top growth is usually sufficient to pro- 
long the life of the thistle until the next year. 

The various fields were to be devoted to corn, 
oats, wheat, hay, and pasture. The first field, of 
which about 3 acres were thickly set to thistles, was 
planted in corn in check rows, so as to permit 
thorough cultivation. 

He replaced the cultivator shovels with 9-inch 
sweeps, thus having an instrument which acted as 
a series of knives run just under the surface. This 
is effective, if the edges are kept sharp, in cutting 
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Canada Thistles May Be Eradicated 


off the stems of weeds. Mr. Montgomery found this 
implement largely responsible for the work of kill- 
ing out the thistles in his cultivated crops. Some 
soils are too stony or otherwise unsuitable for this 
implement. In such cases reliance will have to be 
put on the ordinary cultivators, and such thistle 
tops as slip through between the teeth should be cut 
down with a hoe. 

Mr. Montgomery could use this tool only until the 
corn was laid by, however, and since at that time 
many thistles were still growing, he modified his 
plan of attack, but never lessened its vigor. Having 
the locations of the thistle patches well in mind, he 
went over them with a hoe, cutting all the tops be- 
low the surface of the ground. At the start it was 
necessary to visit the patches rather frequently 
(about once a week), but as the season advanced the 
intervals became less frequent. Assisted by his two 
children he would attend to it at some odd hour 
when other work was not pressing. It required 
about an hour’s work each time. He considered it 
as one of the numerous chores about the place, 


Thistle Killed in One Year 


After the corn crop was taken off this field was 
plowed. In the spring it was again planted-in corn 
for the purpose of locating and killing any stray 
plants that might have persisted, but somewhat to 
his surprise not a thistle top appeared in the field. 
The weed had been killed in one season with a little 
extra work. 

A second field was left in pasture during 1911. 
On the advice of the Department of Agriculture 
about two acres of this field that were most thickly 
infested, together with a small infested area in an 
adjoining meadow, were plowed in June just before 
the thistle blossomed. After that this plowed area 
was gone over frequently with a disk and no tops 
were permitted to appear. About two diskings a 
week were required at the start, but gradually they 
became less frequent, until toward the close of the 
season one in two weeks was sufficient. In 1912 this 
area was allowed to come up to a volunteer growth 
and not a thistle top appeared—a second example of 
eliminating the weed entirely in one year. Since this 
area was originally so full of thistles as to be practi- 
cally worthless, the owner did not sonsider that the 
fallowing cost him the use of the land. This fallow- 
ing is best done in the latter part of the season, be- 
ginning about the time thistles start to blossom. It 
may be done on pasture land or may immediately 
follow hay or grain harvest. It is usually best to 
follow this treatment with a cultivated crop the next 
year to kill any of the weeds that may persist. 


To Prevent the Thistle Seeding 


A third field was planted to oats. Before they 
started to blossom the owner cut the most thickly 
infested patches, oats and all; where the thistles 
were less numerous he cut down the tops with a 
sharp hoe. The result was a crop entirely free from 
thistles. Early in the spring this field was seeded 
to grass and clover. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in this case as with the oats, and a clean crop 
of hay resulted. Mr. Montgomery did not expect 
that this treatment would kill the thistle. His ob- 
ject was to produce clean crops, prevent the thistle 
from seeding, and weaken its vitality as much as 
possible. He intended this treatment to hold it in 
check until the field should be planted to a culti- 
vated crop. 

Though a great deal of labor was required the first 
year, the result was so successful that the work the 
second year did not amount to more than two days’ 
work for one man. 

The principal point in the extermination of Canada 
thistles is one that it seems hard for many farmers 
to grasp—that is, that it must be kept in mind and 
attended to on time and faithfully. Once begun, it 
must be continued till the thistle tops cease to 
appear. 

Several other methods are recommended by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. In using 
any of them the farmer should never lose sight of 
the all-important point of keeping down the top 
growth at all times, in order to exhaust the root. 


Growing Smother Crops 


Among the crops adapted to the purpose of smoth- 
ering Canada thistles are alfalfa, clover, the grasses, 
millet, sorghum, hemp, buckwheat, and small grains. 
Their effect is not only to restrict the top growth 
of the thistles by shading them, but also to crowd 
the roots. The land should be occupied by such 
erops at all times, so that the thistle has no chance 
to make a recovery. This method seems to be the 
best adapted to the deeper and more productive soils, 
where such crops grow well and where the thistle 
is apt to persist for a longer period than on the 
shallower and less productive soils. Alfalfa is prob- 
ably best for this purpose. Good grass and clover 
stands have also been known to rid fields of thistles. 

This method is not as sure in its results as clean 
cultivation, and seems to be of most value in giving 
the weed a setback more or less severe, which ren- 
ders easier the work of clean cultivation that should 
follow. 


Salting Thistles in Pastures 


The method of salting thistles in pastures is 
adapted to small patches accessible to live stock, 
especially sheep. In their effort to get the salt the 
stock nibble the thistles and trample them to death. 
It seems best to let them grow until they start to 
bloom and then cut off the tops close to the ground 
and apply a small handful of salt to each new shoot 
that springs up. 


Spraying With Chemicals 


Experiments for the purpose of permanently eradi- 
cating this weed by the application of plant poisons 
have not proved very practicable. Although the tops 
may be injured more or less, the plants make a re- 
newal growth at once. Hence, it appears at present 
that about the only value of this method is in pre- 
venting the thistle from maturing seed in grain 
fields, thereby being a substitute for cutting. It may 
be that under certain conditions spraying would be 
better than cutting, as in the vast grain fields of 
the semi-arid West. The best materials for this 
purpose seem to be solutions of common salt, iron 
sulphate, and arsenite of soda, which is poisonous to 
man and live stock. 


Methods on Waste Lands 


The Canada thistle commonly occurs along road- 
sides and fences, in woodlands, and on other uneulti- 
vated lands, where it matures seeds, thus being a 
menace to the surrounding country. In many cases 
about all that can be done is to prevent seed from 
maturing by cutting off the tops at or below the soil 
surface just as blossoming starts. It will usually be 
necessary to make two cuttings a year to prevent 
seeding. Thistles in such locations can be entirely 
eradicated, however, by continually cutting off the 
tops until the roots are exhausted. 


Summary 


Canada thistles can be eradicated in a compara- 
tively short time with little or no loss in the use of 
the land. The length of time required varies in- 
versely with the thoroughness of the work. 

In dealing with this weed the following three rules 
must never be lost sight of: 


Easiest Way to Kill Thistles 


(1) The easiest way of killing Canada thistles is 
to deprive them of their tops continually, thus ex- 
hausting the roots. There are various me hods of 
keeping down the tops; there is no one best method. 
Each field presents a problem in itself and must be 
handled according to circumstances. Usually some 
form of clean cultivation is the best, either with a 
crop or by bare fallow. 


Follow Systematic Plan 


(2) Outline a systematic plan of attack. 
(3) Keep the plan in mind at all times and follow 
it faithfully. 
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SUBJECTS 


Farmers Should Acquaint Themselves with Farm Subjects 


Bulletins in this list will be sent free, on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.- Because of the limited supply, applicants are urged to select only a few numbers, 
choosing those which are of special interest to them. Residents of foreign countries should apply 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., who has 
Price, 5 cents to Canada, Cuba, and Mexico; 6 cents to other foreign 
The bulletins entitled ‘‘ Experiment Station Work’’ give briefly the results of experi- 


ments performed by the State experiment stations. 


No Subject. No. Subject. No. Subject. 

22. The Feeding, of Farm Ani- 154. The Home Fruit Garden: 232. Okra: Its Culture and Uses. 
mals. Preparation and Care. | 233. Experiment Station Work. 

27. Flax for Seed and Fiber. 155. How Insects Affect Health 234. The Guinea Fowl. 

28. Weeds: And How to Kill in Rural Districts. 236. Incubation and Incubators, 
Them. 157. The Propagation of Plants. 237. Experiment Station Work. 

80. Grape Diseases on the Pa- 158. How to Build Small Irriga- 238. Citrus Fruit Growing in the 
cific Coast. tion Ditches. Gulf States. 

34. Meats: Composition and 159. Scab in Sheep. 239. The Corrosion of Fence 
Cooking. 162. Experiment Station Work. Wire. 

85. Potato Culture. 164. Rape as a Forage Crop. 241. Butter Making on the Farm. 

86. Cotton Seed and Its Prod- 166. Cheese Making on the Farm. 242. An Example of Model Farm- 
ucts. 167. Cassava. ing. 

44, Commercial Fertilizers. 169. Experiment Station Work, 243. Fungicides and Their Use in 

48. The Manuring of Cotton. 170. . Principles of Horse Feeding. Preventing Diseases of 

51. Standard Varieties of Chick- 172. Scale Insects and Mites on Fruits. 
ens. Citrus Trees. 244. Experiment Station Work. 

52. The Sugar Beet. 173. Primer of Forestry. Part I: 245. Renovation of Worn-out 

54. Some Common Birds. The Forest. Soils. 

55. The Dairy Herd. 174. Broom Corn. 246. Saccharine Sorghums for 

56. Experiment Station Work. 175. Home Manufacture and Use Forage. 

61. Asparagus Culture. of Unfermented Grape 248. The Lawn. 

62. Marketing Farm Produce. Juice. 249. Cereal Breakfast Foods. 

64. Ducks and Geese. 176. Cranberry Culture, 250. The Prevention of Stinking 

65. Experiment Station Work, 177. Squab Raising. Smut of Wheat and Loose 

69. Experiment Station Work. 178. Insects Injurious in Cran- Smut of Oats. 

73. Experiment Station Work. berry Culture. 251. Experiment Station Work. 

77. The Liming of Soils. 179. Horseshoeing. 252. Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

78. Experiment Station Work. 181. Pruning. 253. Germination of Seed Corn. 

79. Experiment Station Work. 182. Poultry as Food. 254. Cucumbers. 

81. Corn Culture in the South. 183. Meat on the Farm: Butcher- 255. The Home Vegetable Gar- 

84. Experiment Station Work. ing, Curing, and Keeping. den. 

85. Fish as Food. 185. Beautifying the Home 256. Preparation of Vegetables 

87. Experiment Station Work. Grounds. for the Table. 

88. Alkali Lands. 186. Experiment Station Work. 257. Soil Fertility. 

91. Potato Diseases and Treat- 188. Weeds Used in Medicine. 258. Texas or Tick Fever and Its 
ment. 190. Experiment Station Work. Prevention. 

92. Experiment Station Work. 192. Barnyard Manure. 259. Experiment Station Work. 

93. Sugar as Food. 1938. Experiment Station Work. 260. Seed of Red Clover and Its 

96. Raising Sheep for Mutton. 194. Alfalfa Seed. Impurities. 

97. Experiment Station Work. 195. Annual Flowering Plants. 262. Experiment Station Work. 

99. Insect Enemies of Shade 196. Usefulness of the American 268. Practical Information for 
Trees. Toad. — ‘ Beginners in Irrigation. 

101. Millets. 197. Importation of Game Birds 264. The Brown-tail Moth and 

108. Experiment Station Work. and Eggs for Propagation. How to Control It. 

104. Notes on Frost. 198. Strawberries. 266. Management of Soils to Con- 

105. Experiment Station Work. 200. Turkeys. serve Moisture. 

106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 201. Cream Separator on Western 267. Experiment Station Work. 

113. The Apple and How to Grow Farms. 269. Industrial Alcohol: Uses and 
Tt. 202. Experiment Station Work. Statistics. 

114. Experiment Station Work. 203. Canned Fruits, Preserves, 270. Modern Conveniences for the 

119. Experiment Station Work. and Jellies. Farm Homes. 

120. Insects Affecting Tobacco. 204 Cultivation of Mushrooms. 271. Forage Crop Practices in 

121. Beans, Peas, and Other 205. Pig Management. Western Oregon and West- 
Legumes as Food. 206. Milk Fever and Its Treat- ern Washington. 

122. Experiment Station Work. ment. 272. A Successful Hog and Seed- 

126. Practical Suggestions for 209. Controlling the Boll Weevil corn Farm. 

Farm Buildings. in Cotton Seed and at Gin- 273. Experiment Station Work. 

127. Important Insecticides. neries. f 274. Flax Culture. 

128. Eggs and Their UseS as 210. Experiment StationWork. 275. The Gipsy Moth and How to 
Food. 213. Raspberries. Control It. 

131. Household Tests for Detec- 218. The School Garden. 276. Experiment Station Work. 
tion of Oleomargarine and 219. Lessons from the Grain Rust 277. The Use of Alcohol and 
Renovated See a oe aes pidemic of 1904. Gasoline in Farm Engines. 

133. Experiment Station ork. 22 omatoes. iz = 

134. Tree Planting on Rural 221. ker ear Diseases of the 278. poe Crops for Greea 
School Grounds. ranberry. = ; ‘ ; 

137. The Angora Goat. 222. Experiment Station Work. 279. A oe ee Eradicating 

138. ieee in Field and Gar 22 Ae celreneaps Cotton Insects 280. A. Profitable Tenant Dairy 

139. Emmer: A Grain for the 224. Canadian Field Peas. Farm. ; 

; Semi-arid Regions. 225. Experiment Station Work. 281. Experiment Station Work. 

140. Pineapple Growing. 227. Experiment Station Work. 282 Cele Ys manna 

142. Principles of Nutrition and 228. Forest Planting and Farm 283. Spraying for Apple Diseases 
Nutritive Value of Food. Management. and the Codling Moth in 

144. Experiment Station Work. 229. The Production of Good the Ozarks. 

149. Experiment Station Work. Seed Corn. 284. Insects and Fungous Ene- 

150. Clearing New Land. 231. Spraying for Cucumber and mies of the Grape East of 

152. Scabies of Cattle. Melon Diseases. the Rocky Mountains. 
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Farmers’ Bulletins—Continued* 
No. Subject. No. Subject. No. 
286. Comparative Value of Whole 857. Methods of Poultry Manage- 420. 
Cotton Seed and Cotton- ment at the Maine Agri- 421. 
seed Meal in Fertilizing cultural Experiment Sta- 
Cotton. tion. 422 
287. Poultry Management. 358. A Primer of Forestry. Part 
288. Nonsaccharine Sorghums. II. Practical Forestry. 423. 
289. Beans. 859. Canning Vegetables in the 424, 
290. The Cotton Bollworm. Home. 425. 
291. Evaporation of Apples. 360. Experiment Station Work. 426. 
292. Cost of Filling Silos. 361. Meadow Fescue: Its Culture 
293. Use of Fruit as Food. and Uses. 427. 
294. Farm Practice in the Colum- 362. Conditions Affecting the 
bia Basin Uplands. Value of Market Hay. 42 
295. Potatoes and Other Root 363. The Use of Milk as Food. 
Crops as Food. 364. <A Profitable Cotton Farm. 
296. Experiment Station Work. 365. Farm Management in North- 429. 
298. Food lue of Corn and ern Potato-growing Sec- 430. 
Corn Products. tions. 431. 
299. Diversified Farming Under 366. ‘Experiment Station Work. 432. 
the Plantation System. 367. Lightning and Lightning 
301. Home-grown Tea. Conductors. 433. 
302. Sea Island Cotton: Its Cul- 368. The Eradication of Bind- 434. 
ture, Improvement and weed, or Wild Morning- 
Diseases. glory. 435. 
303. Corn Harvesting Machinery. 369. How to Destroy Rats. 436. 
304. Growing and Curing Hops. 370. Replanning a Farm for 437. 
305. Experiment Station Work. Profit. } 
306. Dodder in Relation to Farm 371. Drainage of Irrigated Lands. 438. 
Seeds. 372. Soy Beans. 439. 
807. Roselle: Its Culture and 373. Irrigation of Alfalfa. 440. 
Uses. 374. Experiment Station Work. 
309. Experiment Station Work. 375. Care of Food in the Home. 
310. A Successful Alabama Di- 376. Game Laws for 1909. 441, 
versification Farm, 377. Harmfulness of Headache 442. 
311. Sand-clay and Burnt-clay Mixtures. 
Roads. 378. Methods of Exterminating 443. 
812. A Successful Southern Hay the Texas-fever Tick. 444. 
Farm. 379. Hog Cholera. 
3138. Harvesting and Storing 380. The Loco-weed Disease. 445. 
Corn. 381. Experiment Station Work. 
316. Experiment Station Work. 382. The Adulteration of Forage- 446. 
317. Experiment Station Work, plant Seeds. 
318. Cowpeas. 384. Experiment Station Work. 447. 
320. Experiment Station Work. 385. Boys’ and Girls’ Agricul- 448. 
321. The Use of the Split-log tural Clubs. - 449, 
Drag on Earth Roads. — 386. Potato Culture on Irrigated 450. 
322. Milo as a Dry-land Grain Farms of the West. 451. 
Crop. \ 387. The Preservative Treatment 452 
323. Clover Farming on_ the of Farm Timbers. 453. 
Sandy Jack-pine Lands of 888. Experiment Station Work. 
the North. 389. Bread and Bread Making. 
324. Sweet Potatoes. 390. Pheasant Raising in the 
325. Small Farms in the Corn United States. 454. 
Belt. 891. Economical Use of Meat in 
326. Building Up a MRun-down the Home. 455. 
Cotton Plantation. 392. Irrigation of Sugar Beets. 456. 
328. Silver Fox Farming. 893. WHabit-forming Agents. 
329. Experiment Station Work. 394. The Use of Windmills in 457. 
330. Deer Farming in the United Irrigation in the Semi- 458. 
States. is arid West. 
831. Forage Crops for Hogs in 395. Sixty-day and Kherson Oats. 459. 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 396. The Muskrat. 460. 
332. Nuts and Their Uses as 398. Farm Practice in the Use of 
Foods. Commercial Fertilizers in 461. 
333. Cotton Wilt. the South Atlantic States. 
334. Experiment Station Work. | 399. Irrigation of Grain. 462. 
335. Harmful and Beneficial 400. More Profitable Corn- 
Mammals of the Arid In- planting Method. 
terior. 401. The Protection of Orchards 
337. Cropping Systems for New in the Pacific Northwest ] 463. 
England Dairy Farms. from Spring Frosts’ by 464. 
338. Macadam Roads. Means of Fires and 
339. Alfalfa. Smudges. 465. 
341. The Basket Willow. 402. Canada Bluegrass: Its Cul- 466. 
842. Experiment Station Work. ture and Uses. 467. 
343. The Cultivation of Tobacco 403. The Construction of Con- 
in Kentucky and Tennes- crete Fence Posts. 468. 
see. fi 404. Irrigation of Orchards. 469. 
344, The  Boll-weevil Problem | 405. Experiment Station Work.’ 470 
with Special Reference to 406. Soil Conservation. 471 
Means of Reducing Dam- 407. The Potato as a Truck Crop. 
age. 408. School Exercises in Plant 472 
345. Some Common Disinfectants. Production. 
346. The Computation of Rations 409. School Lessons on Corn. 473. 
for Farm Animals by the 410. Potato Culls as a Source of 474. 
Use of Energy Values. Industrial Alcohol. 475. 
347. The Repair of Farm Equip- 411. Feeding Hogs in the South. 476, 
ment. | y 412. Experiment Station Work. 
349. The Dairy Industry in the | 413. The Care of Milk and Its, 
South. Use im the Home. 477. 
350. The Dehorning of Cattle. 414. Corn Cultivation. 478 
351. The Tuberculin Test of Cat- 415. Seed Corn. 
tle for Tuberculosis. 416. The Production of Cigar- | 479. 
353. Experiment Station Work, Leaf Tobacco in Pennsyl- 480. 
354. Onion Culture. vania. 
355. A Successful Poultry and 417. Rice Culture. 481. 
Dairy Farm, 419. Experiment Station Work. 
* Bulletins being steadily increased in number. 
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Subject. 
Oats: Distribution and Uses. 
The Control of Blowing 
Soils. 


Demonstration Work on 
Southern Farms. 

Forest Nurseries for Schools. 

Oats: Growing the Crop. 

Experiment Station Work. 

Canning Peaches’ on 
Farm. 

Barley Culture in the South- 
ern States. 


the 


Testing Farm Seeds in the 
Home and in the Rural 
School. 


Industrial Alcohol. 
Experiment Station Work. 
The Peanut. 

How a City Family Managed 
a Farm. 

Cabbage. 

The Home Production of 
Onion Seed and Sets. 

Experiment Station Work. 

Winter Oats for the South. 

A System of Tenant Farm- 
ing and Its Results. 

Hog Houses. 

Anthrax. 

Spraying Peaches for the 
Control of Brown-Rot, 
Scab, and Curculio. 

Lespedeza, or Japan Clover. 

The Treatment of Bee Dis- 
eases. 

Barley: Growing the Crop. 

Remedies and Preventives 
Against Mosquitoes. 


Marketing Eggs Through 
the Creamery. 

The Choice of ‘Crops for 
Alkali Land. 

Bees. 


Better Grain-Sorghum Crops. 

Rabies, or Hydrophobia. 

Some Facts About Malaria. 

Experiment Station Work. 

Capons and Caponizing. 

Danger of General Spread of 
the Gipsy and Brown-tail 
Moths Through Imported 
Nursery Stock. 


A Successful New York 
Farm, 

Red Clover. 

Our Grosbeaks and Their 


Value to Agriculture. 
Experiment Station Work. 
The Best Two Sweet Sor- 

ghums for Forage. 

House Flies. 

Frames as a 
Truck Growing. 

The Use of Concrete on the 
Farm. 

The Utilization of Logged- 
off Land for Pasture in 
Western Oregon and West- 
ern Washington. 

The Sanitary Privy. 

The Pradication of Quack- 
grass. 

Experiment Station Work. 

Winter Emmer. 

The Control of the Chestnut- 
bark Disease. 

Forestry in Nature Study. 

Experiment Station Work. 

Game Laws for 1911. 

Grape Propagation, Pruning, 
and Training. 

Systems of Farming in Cen- 
tral New Jersey. 

Tuberculosis. 

Use of Paint on the Farm. 

Ice Houses. 

The Dying of Pine in the 
Southern States, Cause, 
Extent, and Remedy. 

Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. 

How to Prevent Typhoid 
Fever. 

Experiment Station Work. 

Practical Methods of Dis- 
infecting Stables. 

Concrete Construction on the 
Live Stock Farm, 


Factor in 


Write to Government for list of later bulletins. 


Farmers’ Bulletins—Continued 


No Subject. No. Subject. No. Subject. 

482. The Pear and How to Grow 496. Raising Belgian Hares and 512. The Boll Weevil Problem. 
ie Other Rabbits. 514. Experiment Station Work. 

483. The Thornless Prickly Pears. 497. Some Common Game, Aquat- 515. Vetches. 

484. Some Common Mammals of ic, and Rapacious Birds in 516. The Production of Maple 
Western Montana in Re- Relation to Man. Syrup and Sugar. 
lation to Agriculture and 498. Methods of Exterminating 517. Experiment Station Work. 
Spotted Fever. the Texas-fever Tick. 518. Winter Barley. 

485. Sweet Clover. 499. Experiment Station Work. 519. An Example of Intensive 

486. Experiment Station Work. 500, The Control of the Boll Wee- Farming in the Cotton Belt. 

487. Cheese and Its Economical vil. 521. Canning Tomatoes at Home 
Uses in the Diet. 501. Cotton Improvement under and in Club Work. 

488. Disease of Cabbage and Re- Weevil Conditions, 522. Experiment Station Work. 
lated Crops and Their 502. Timothy Production on Irri- 523. Tobacco Curing. : 
Control. gated Land in the North- 524, Tile Drainage on the Farm. 

489. Two Dangerous’ Imported western States. 525. Raising Guinea Pigs. 

Plant Diseases. 503. Comb Honey, 526. Mutton and Its Value in the 

490. Bacteria in Milk. 504. Experiment Station Work. Diet. 

491. The Profitable Management 505. Benefits of Improved Roads. 528. Hints to Poultry Raisers. 
of the Small Apple 506. Food of Some Well-Known 529. Vetch Growing in the South 
Orchard on the General Birds of Forest, Farm and Atlantie States. 

Farm. Garden, 530. Important Poultry Diseases. 

492. ‘The More Important Insect 507. The Smuts of Wheat, Oats, 531. Darkspur, or ‘‘Poison-Weed.” 
and Fungous Enemies of Barley and Corn. 532. Experiment Station Work. 
the Fruit and Foliage of Washington: Government Printing 533. Good Seed Potatoes and 
the Apple. Office: July, 1914. How to Produce Them. 

498. The English Sparrow as a 508. Market Hay. 534. Durum Wheat. 

Pest. : 509. Forage Crops for the Cotton 535. Sugar and Its Value as Food. 

494. Lawns and Lawn Soils. Region. 536. Stock Poisoning Due to Scarec- 

495. Alfalfa Seed Production. 511. Farm Bookkeeping. ity of Food. 


INFORMATION FREE 


Our readers will do well to send for booklets and 
circulars which advertisers in agricultural papers 
offer to send without charge. The literature they 
send, on application, contains a great amount of 
practical information which leads to an _ under- 
standing of agriculture and kindred subjects, 

We do not publish the entire list of Government 


Bulletins. They come out in large number during 
the year. Send to the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C., for the later issues. 

On our table are many valuable publications. 


Among them are “‘The American Poultry Journal,” 


Bowsfield’s “‘Making the Farm Pay,” ‘First Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture,’’ “Gardening for Pleasure,” 
“Gardening for Profit,’’ Henderson; ‘‘Henderson’s 


Picturesque Gardens,’’ “How to Choose a Farm,” 
“Soils and Crops,’ Hunt & Burkett’s ‘‘Agriculture,”’ 
“Success with Hens,’’ Robert Joos; ‘“‘The Back Yard 
Farmers,’’ J. Willard Bolte; ‘“‘Three Acres and Lib- 
erty,’’ Bolton Hall; Mrs. Berry’s ‘“‘Golden Rule Poul- 
try Journal,’’ and other publications, 


WE INTEND TO GIVE CREDIT 


Tt is highly probable, in the many subjects we 
treat, that we have failed to give credit for passages 
quoted and illustrations we have used, aS we can- 
not always recollect whence they came. As our 
attention is called to any omissions of this kind we 
will endeavor to rectify mistakes in subsequent 
editions. 

To appreciate the liability to error in the prep- 
aration of this work let the reader consider the 
difficulty of so arranging the 43,000 towns mentioned 
in this work that the location of any one of these 
can be found in ten seconds; that the copy must be 
found and each one of the great variety of flowers 


must be made true to nature and, as never before 


done, the description of planting, cultivating and 
color all placed before the reader in such brief 
space. 


And further consider the task of getting forty-five 
different breeds of dogs together, the over seventy 
different breeds of domestic fowls and all the lead- 
ing breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and swine, with 
descriptions of how to successfully care for them; 
and all the grains and fruits, alfalfa and bee-keeping. 
But see the index and then please carefully examine 
the book and see how highly probable it is that we 
have made some mistakes. 


HOW TO PREVENT FLOODS 


In 1888, Thomas E. Hill excavated a swamp to a 
depth of three feet, made of it a charming little 
three-acre lake and reclaimed several acres adjoining 
this body of water on a farm he owned at that time. 

This lake was filled with surface water from the 
first spring rains and from that time to this has 
been a feature of value and beauty on the premises. 

The supposition had been that this water might 
become stagnant, but, agitated by winds blowing 
across it, it is always clear and fresh. 

An important discovery was made following the 
making of this lake. During the dry weather, while 
the evaporation of moisture caused a falling in 
depth of water, it was not sufficient to make the 
lake dry, but it was sufficient to give a heavy sec- 
ond crop of hay on all the surrounding land, 

Since the construction of this body of water many 
have been the values and pleasures resulting from 
ibs Though small in area, it was immediately 
appropriated for boating; it became the home for 
warm water fish; it made a place for winter skating, 
a reservoir from which water could be obtained for 
watering trees and plants, and it has for years 
supplied a town of several hundred people with ice. 

This little body of water is full of suggestions, 
among them being an admirable place for keeping 
waterfowl, the increased size of crops resulting 
from evaporation of moisture; the holding of water 
falling upon the soil, preventing its escape into 


flood waters which devastate the lower lands; the 
reclaiming of low, wet, waste land and the beauti- 
fying of all properties where such lakes may be 
constructed. 

How to secure the making of these water reser- 
voirs is the question. 

As yet no practicable method has been devised 
for preventing floods. Various plans are proposed. 
including principally the dredging and enlargement 
of rivers, but with the putting in of thousands of 
miles of drain tile every year, increasing the rapid 
outflow with every long rain, it is seen that unless 
some method is adopted that will hold the water 
where it falls upon the uplands, floods will become 
more and more a danger. 

The description herewith given of this little lake 
is merely a suggestion. Mr. Hill does not tell how 
the thousands of water reservoirs in the uplands 
may be obtained. He rests his case by saying that 
the thousands of miles of tiling put in by farmers 
in draining their land is one cause of floods, and 
the remedy is to hold the water where it falls upon 
farm land. 

Whether it would not be less expensive for the 
government to co-operate with farmers in making 
reservoirs to hold rainfall, rather than to annually 
spend millions of dollars in repairs after floods 
which do nothing to prevent floods in coming years, 
is a subject for consideration. 
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KIND TREATMENT OF ANIMALS AND TREES 


in 
iusto hat 


| 
Nosebag Abolished. American Elm 
When ready to eat the noon meal the kind, The streets about your premises may be bordered 
thoughtful master of the horse provides opportunity with American elm trees. The experienced forester 
whereby the animal may eat in comfort. The of the town will trim those trees into graceful 
humane sentiment of your town should abolish the form. The necessity of his attention is seen in 
cruel nosebag. the lower part of the tree herewith. 
FEL 
‘CONSERVATORY WITH WINGS ATTACHED.-—From Lord & Burnham's Book of Plans, 
¥ Two 
Kinds 
Farm 
Products 
Inferior. Superior. 
These two ears of corn represent the two types The other is not content unless he exhibits the 
ps farmers, one who is satisfied to produce the best. Determines always to excel, to do better. 
inferior. 
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IN THE 
COUNTRY 


FARMERS’ BULLETIN 432, 


Introduction 


This is a record of the experience for 18 years of 
a city family that moved onto a farm in 1892. The 
father had been a lawyer by profession, the man- 
ager of a well-established business firm in one of 
the principal cities of the Middle West, and was 
earning a salary of $3,000 a year. At 60 years of 
age, having been in business about twenty-five 
years, he was compelled on account of ill health to 
abandon his profession and business. There were 
10 children in the family, ranging from 2 to 21 
years of age, of whom 7 were boys. 

Under these conditions, with available capital 
amounting to about $10,000, which had been partly 
saved in business and partly received by inheritance, 
the family decided to buy a farm and attempt to 
solve the problem confronting them, namely, “to 
make a living, educate the children, and make a 
pleasant home.’’ This paper tells how they satis- 
factorily solved the problem, and while this is not a 
story of typical farm life, it shows what courage, 
energy, business ability, and moderate capital may 
accomplish on a farm. The fact that this farmer 
has been successful without previous experience or 
special training, following systematically the ordi- 
nary cropping system and methods of tillage, with 
the exercise of good judgment, shows that the 
chances for success in farming are as good as in 
most business enterprises. 

An attempt is made to present such facts about 
this farm as will enable the reader to comprehend 
under what conditions and by what means the re- 
sults were accomplished; hence, a description of the 
farm and the methods of operating it will be given 
in some detail. It is not intended to indicate in 
this description ideal methods of farming. As a 
model of farm management from the standpoint of 
maintaining soil fertility and thus obtaining large 
crop yields this bulletin will have no special in- 
terest. The methods of keeping accounts have been 
the instruments through which this farmer has kept 
track of his business, but they are not given as 
model forms. The description given is rather for 
the purpose of enabling the reader to get the 
point of view and spirit of the family in meeting 
the problems of life and realizing their ideals on 


a farm. 
It is believed that this farmer has, by his ex- 
perience, answered the chief objections to farming 


as an occupation and to a farm as a place for es- 
tablishing an ideal home. These objections, as usu- 
ally stated, are that farming is not as remunerative 
as other occupations for the same ability and effort 
expended, that the family is deprived of desirable 
educational and social opportunities, and that the 
labour is too hard and uninspiring, especially for the 
women. The record will also show how some impor- 
tant social, economic, and technical farm problems 
have been worked out; for instance, the farm-labor 
problem, the household problem, the training of 
children in responsibility in“management, and the 
doing of farm work in a way to meet the require- 
ments of a normal social life and of cultivated in- 
tellectual tastes. It is also believed that a narrative 
of American farm life, such as this, will demonstrate 
not only the possibilities but the desirability and 
dignity of farming as an occupation. 

While the owner of the farm wishes to avoid 
publicity, he is willing that the results of his ex- 
perience be made known in order that other city 
men may feel safe in attempting to support and 
educate their families in this manner. 

A diary and a financial record were kept on this 
farm for a period of seventeen years. The facts 
here given are based upon these records. 


Description of the Farm 


When the family began country life in 1892 the 
farm consisted of 300 acres in a much run-down 
condition. About 80 acres were added to the farm 
a few years later, making the entire farm consist 
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at present of 380 acres. It was an old farm, having 
been located and surveyed about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The old house, which had been 
built about 100 years ago, was still substantial. In 
a remodeled form it is now the kitchen of a modern 
house. Much of the land had been allowed to grow 
up in bushes and young trees. The barns and fences 
were out of repair, so that the place as a whole 
presented a dilapidated appearance. The farm had 
been rented out and had produced a gross income 
of abcut $700 a year. 

The location is in the beautiful and fertile region 
known ze the Shenandoah Valley, the middle sec- 
tion of the great Appalachian Valley which extends 
from the northeast corner of Pennsylvania to cen- 
tral Alabama. It is about 100 miles from a sea- 
board city and is accessible to railways leading to 
New York and to the large cities of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. In this section there are now 
good turnpike roads. One of these passes the farm 
and leads to a shipping point 3 miles distant and to 


the county town of 3,500 inhabitants, 3% miles 
distant. 
The soil here is residual, formed from a lime- 


stone of the Cambro-Silurian age, having a rich 
brown color and, according to the classification 
adopted by the Bureau of Soils of the Department 
of Agriculture, is a clay loam of the Hagerstown 
series. 


Capital and Other Resources 


The inventory taken January 1, 1892, showed that 
the land with improvements was valued at $55 an 
acre, the whole farm and equipment being worth 
$19.707. The debt on the farm, $8,459, and money 
borrowed for fertilizer, $220, made the total liabil- 
ities $8,679, which, deducted from the above assets, 
left a balance of $11,028, which constituted the 
“present worth’ of farm and equipment at that 
date. 


Arrangement of the Fields 


The general management of the farm seems to 
have been well thought out from the first. The 
farm was laid out originally about as it appedrs at 
present, and with slight changes to fit conditions the 
cropping system was the same as now. It is divided 
into ten fields ranging from 18 to 44 acres in size, 
with 15 acres of woodland, and these fields are 
located on either side of a lane. 

Special attention was given to laying out the farm. 
All the fields except one may be reached within 
650 yards of the barnyard, and the last field is within 
half a mile. The fields are as long as can be 
arranged in accordance with the general farm plan. 
This is regarded as an important feature in the 
arrangement, since the time saved during the year 
in turning corners when plowing and in doing other 
farm operations is considerable. The gate to each 
field is placed at the corner nearest the barn, and 
workmen are required to leave implements at the 
gate when coming in from the fields. The lane lead- 
ing to the fields is 30 feet wide; except for the 
wagon track it is grown up in bluegrass, so there is 
practically no waste on its account. A well, 80 feet 
deep, located in a farther field, supplies water by 
windmill to a cement trough, which is so placed that 
it furnishes water in two fields and may be reached 
easily through the lane from other fields. 


Cropping System 


The general crop history of each field has fol- 
lowing system of rotation: Corn, wheat, wheat, 
grass for hay, pasture, corn. Usually two wheat 
crops follow in succession, and now and then if 
the stand of grass is not good it is plowed up, put 
into corn, and reseeded the next year to wheat. 
The crops raised on each field during 1910 being as 


follows: 1, pasture; 2, corn; 38, hay; 4, wheat; 5, 
wheat; 6, pasture; 7, wheat; and 8, pasture. This 
gives the following acreage of crops: Wheat, 95 
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acres; corn, 40 acres; hay, 49 acres, including alfalfa; 
pasture, 78 acres, besides the permanent pasture. 

There are thus 262 acres which have been farmed 
in the five or six year rotation for nearly seventeen 
years. During this time the division of crops, which 
have been run in rotation, has been on the average 
as follows: Corn, 47 acres; wheat, 80 acres; and 
hay and pasture, about 135 acres. It is to be added, 
however, that a field of 80 acres, which is now in 
orchard, was put in some field crop up to the time 
the trees were six or seven years old. The bearing 
orchard, 15 acres, is now 14 years old, and the re- 
mainder, 15 acres, is in 1 and 2 year old trees. The 
young orchard is in corn, making the total acreage 
of corn 55 acres. 

On one field alfalfa was sown in the fall. The 
alfalfa was not able to crowd out weeds, especially 
the sorrel, which for a time threatened to take the 
crop. During the next spring and summer the field 
was disked twice and harrowed two or three times 
with a spring-tooth harrow, and in September a 
heavy coating of lime was applied as a top dressing. 
On September 23 the alfalfa was vigorous and the 
indications were that it would continue to thrive. 


Water Supply and Sewerage 


The barn lots, dwelling, and permanent pasture 
fields are supplied from a well near the premises. 
By means of a steam engine the water is lifted into 
a tank and distributed through pipes where needed. 
The dwelling is equipped with modern conveniences, 
such as bathroom, water-closet, lavatories, and hot 
water. The sewage is distributed through tiles in 
the orchard. The entire system was planned by the 
owner and the work done by labor on the farm. 


Buildings 


The buildings have been constructed from the 
point of view of economy in expense and convenience 
in use. There are good, substantial horse and cow 
barns. Their location has been planned in accord- 
ance with principles of economy in getting to the 
fields on the farm. The cow barn and lots are so 
placed that all the fields may be reached directly. 
Stock cannot interfere with other buildings and 
premises. Horses may be taken to the fields by 
opening one gate. The wagon shed is so constructed 
that the teams are simply driven through the shed 
and the wagons left standing in their proper places. 
No labor and time are consumed in pulling or push- 
ing the wagons into place. 


Labor 
The System of Employment 


The farm laborers, who are hired by the year, 
have families, and live in houses built especially for 
their use. One acre of ground goes with each of 
the houses for a family garden. Barn room and the 
necessary outbuildings for stock belonging to the 
laborers are also furnished. 

The plan of housing laborers in separate quarters 
is followed, first, to secure privacy and freedom in 
the home and to relieve the household from extra 
labor. Second, experience shows that it is possible 
to secure better service by having men with families. 
This plan has been followed with but few exceptions 
from the first and has been quite satisfactory to the 
family and to the men. As a rule these men have 
been recruited from factories, railroads, and mines. 
They are secured by offering inducements not us- 
ually given on farms. Ten hours of labor, for in- 
stance, is all that is required, and usually a part 
holiday on Saturday. Sometimes a whole day is 
given as time off to work their gardens, etc. Any 
special service or extra good work is rewarded in 
some way. 

The standard money wages paid is $200 a year. 
In addition a dwelling, 1 acre of garden, one cow 
and pasture, and firewood are furnished. Remuner- 
ation beyond this is dependent upon the quality 
of service. If satisfactory service has been given 
during the first year $25 extra is paid in cash and 
5 barrels of corn to fatten hogs. After two years 
of satisfactory service $50 in cash and 10 barrels 
of corn are given at the end of each year. If wheat 
is put in satisfactorily and the crop is good, 30 
bushels of wheat in the mill is added to the income 
of the laborer’s family. The laborer may keep as 
many fowls as he chooses, inclosed. He has the 
Same area of garden as his employer’s family and 
may sell as much as he likes from it. 

This plan has enabled the majority of the laborers 
who have lived on this farm to accumulate a suffi- 


cient amount of capital to take up farming for 
themselves. Some have become owners of farms. 
The employer takes pains to teach his men good 
farming methods. 

At least one of the laborers is expected to have 
sufficient mechanical ability to do all needed repair- 
ing and to help with thé construction of buildings on 
the farm. For this purpose there is a well-equipped 
blacksmith and carpenter shop. This provides work 
on rainy days and in the winter. 


Relation Between Owner and Laborer 


The proprietor i ta a personal interest in the 
welfare of the laborer and his family. He holds 
that work cannot be secured unless the laborer is 
contented and gives his services cheerfully. Mutual 
goodwill develops when the employer is careful in 
the selection of his men and permits them to share 
in the general success of the farm. In 1909 the 
best laborer on the farm, the man longest in serv- 
ice, concluded. to begin farming for himself. The 
employer bought 20 acres of land for him, which will 
be paid for in small sums, as he can afford to make 
payments. 


Economical Use of Labor 


The economical use of labor is one of the most 
serious problems in farming. This farmer has plans 
drawn for the remodeling of buildings, the chang- 
ing of fences, and the erection of new buildings. ‘‘I 
make these plans as they come into my mind,’’ 
he says, “and when labor cannot be profitably used 
in the fields it is employed in carrying out these 
plans. As a rule, I plan ahead for my farm work 
and find that it pays, since we lose no time, and 
labor can always be profitably employed)”’ 

During the winter of 1909-10 a new tenant house 
was planned by the owner and largely constructed 
by the regular farm labor, with such other help as 
could be obtained in the community. The large 
barn on the farm was built entirely by the men and 
boys of the family and two laborers. 


Family Discipline and Occupation 


The occupations and labor of the family are not 
arranged from the standpoint of economic results, 
but in accordance with the principle stated in the 
introduction—that of properly training the children 
and making the home: pleasant. 

In the home the children, from the time they were 
old enough to perform any service, have been re- 
quired ‘‘to do something for the profit or welfare 
of the family before having any breakfast.’’ The 
work done by the family in the house was systema- 
tized in such a way that each member when old 
enough assumed responsibility for some of the work. 
This system of training is adapted to the require- 
ments of farm life. There have been developed on 
the farm, industries such as dairying, poultry keep- 
ing, gardening, orcharding, and general farming. At 
the present time one son makes the apple orchard his 
specialty. A daughter is responsible for the poultry 
and another for the marketing of produce and the 
bookkeeping. The mother does the cooking and 
superintends the dairy. The father superintends the 
whole farm, sees that crops are properly put in and 
cultivated, and that the stock is well cared for. He 
is in touch with every operation on the farm and 
inspects all the work that is done. 

Special attention is given to the care of work- 
horses. Every evening the shoulders of work-horses 
are bathed with cold water. At noon in summer the 
laborers are given an extra half hour to unharness 
and reharness the horses. As a result of this special 
care, sore shoulders on horses are seldom known on 
this farm. 


The Housework Problem 


No regular house servants are kept in the home. 
The work of housekeeping is done by the mother and 
two daughters. The laundry work is done outside. 
All heavy work, and such labor as caring for the 
garden, etc., is done by the men. The cooking ar- 
rangements are planned to economize labor and 
make it as easy as possible. A hot water tank is 
connected with the plumbing system, so that plenty 
of hot and cold water can be had at any time. This 
arrangement, combined with a large sink from which 
waste is carried to the sewer, eliminates most of 
the conditions which tend to make housework drudg- 
ery. Utensils are kept in their proper places, so that 
they can be reached with the fewest possible steps. 
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What Was Raised in the Garden 


The Farm Garden 


The garden, consisting of about 1 acre of land, is 
an important feature in the management of this 
farm. Besides the vegetables and small fruits for 
family use, the garden brings an income of about 
$200 a year, the products being exchanged for gro- 
ceries. This pays the expenses of the table. The 
principal money crops from the garden are kale, 
spinach, winter onions (sold in early spring), toma- 
toes, and cantaloupes. Kale and spinach are not 
common crops in this section and a ready market 
has always been found for them. Others, however, 
are beginning to raise kale on their own account, 
so that more spinach is now being raised on this 


farm. Prices have ranged from 40 to 60 cents a 
bushel for kale and 60 to 80 cents a bushel for 
spinach. From 250 to 300 bushels an acre is con- 


sidered a good crop. Besides being raised for the 
market, kale is used“as a general winter cover crop 
in the garden. On September 23 kale was coming 
up in all places not in regular garden crops. It is 
found that kale plowed under in the spring puts the 
ground in fine condition for cantaloupes. 

A specialty has been made of raising late toma- 
toes to be put on the market when this fruit is 
searce, Tomatoes are sold from this garden about 
the last of October and in November. Most of the 
products are sold by telephone to the merchants in 
the town and villages in the county. 


What Grows in Garden 


The acre of garden is sown each year about as 
follows, with the permanent small fruit and the as- 
paragus bed, all in rows 160 ft. long: 


1 row of grapes. 

15 rows of spinach, 

rows of kale. 

rows late corn in roasting ear, to be followed by 
kale as a cover-crop. 

rows cantaloupes, followed by cover-crop of kale. 
row oyster plants. 

rows of late tomatoes for October and November 
markets. 

row of kale or spinach. 

rows lima beans. 

row celery. 

rows early tomatoes. 

row cabbage. 

rows sugar beets. 

rows winter onions. 

rows late corn. 

rows new strawberry bed. 

rows cuthbert raspberries, 

Old strawberry bed 20 feet wide. 

30 feet asparagus bed. 

20 rows early potatoes, 


A row of grapes occupies the space along the fence 
at one end of the garden. There are also four short 
rows outside. The vines are trimmed in winter, 
but receive no other special care. When the fruit 
is formed in early spring the bunches are bagged 
with 2-pound grocery bags, tied securely with a 
string about the base of the stem. It is stated that 
these bagged bunches will stay well preserved on the 
vines unfil frozen off. The bunches still hanging 
on the vines unbagged were badly diseased and 
rotted on September 28. 


The Orchard 


The 80-acre field now planted in orchard has 15 
acres in the bearing stage. With the exception of 
a few old trees near the house this orchard is 12 
to 14 years old. The trees were planted in the or- 
dinary manner about 30 feet apart, cultivated in 
crops for six or ten years, then seeded to grass and 
elover. At two different times a bushel of wood 
ashes was put around each tree. This year manure 
was hauled between the rows and spread about 
10 feet from the trees. Since it has been in grass 
the orchard has been pastured by sheep and hogs. 
The branches are thinned out in the dormant sea- 
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son, being trimmed mostly at the top. The trees 
are sprayed four times a year, twice for the San 
Jose scale and twice for the codling moth. There is 


a space of about half an acre with no trees. The 
orchard had become infested with the San Jose scale 
and the infested trees were cut out before the pro- 
prietor learned how to deal with this pest. 
Reference to the table of receipts and expendi- 
tures shows that this orchard has been bringing in 
a substantial income for three years, Last year 
800 barrels of apples were marketed at $2.10 a 
barrel. The varieties grown for market are the Ben 
Davis and York Imperial. It is planned to increase 
the size of the orchard until it reaches about 100 
acres. 
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Woodland and Permanent Pasture 


About 30 acres of the farm in one tract is in forest, 
containing many large and valuable oak, hickory, 
elm, and walnut trees. One field, in which are 
many of these trees, is known as ‘“‘The Refuge.” 
Squirrels play without fear in this field. Where the 
trees have been thinned out in the woodland, blue- 
grass has come up luxuriantly, so that the greater 
part of three fields on the farm furnish fine pasture 
in the early spring. 


Stock 


In the inventory of January 1, 1905, 182 head of 
live stock were recorded, and on January 1, 
1909, there were 200. Averaged for five years 
the proportion of different kinds of live stock is 


about as follows: Horses, 10; cows and _ stock 
cattle, 40; young cattle, 10; hogs, 35; and sheep, 
about 100. On the average about 160 acres remain 


in pasture. To show that this farm has about the 
right area in pasture, the following estimate of pas- 
ture area for each class of stock is given: 


40) cows and stock cattle. coc cc. rere 80 acres 
10” young cattle... oxime wet cuslsle mae 15 acres 
SOLNOSSE np isieists ie Slate: averevatets- sss eho ouuatete 10 acres 
TOOV SHEED ior hesstevstescdeiones eichcie are wrernte . 40 acres 
10 horses) and. «Colts ness eee 15 acres 

160 acres 


The dairy department of the farm maintains on 
the average 8 to 10 cows. Butter is made and sold 
in the local markets, It is found to be more profit- 
able to buy young steers and keep them a year 
than to buy and feed the same year. 

Sheep have always been kept on the farm and 
the profit in them is very satisfactory. 

Ten horses and 2 or 8 colts are kept on the place. 


Seven horses are used for farm work and 8 for 
driving. 
Tillage 
Three-horse plows are run from 9 to 10 inches 


deep for both corn and wheat. No guessing is allowed 
on this point, since the furrows are measured fre- 
quently to see that the required depth is maintained. 
The ground for wheat is prepared in the following 
manner: As soon after harvest as possible the 
stubble ground is plowed. It is harrowed, then 
rolled and harrowed again, the second time with a 
spike-tooth harrow. A spring-tooth harrow pre- 
cedes the drill. The wheat is sowed about Septem- 
ber 25. Wheat to follow corn is put in as soon as 
possible after the corn is cut, the land being pre- 
pared by running a disk harrow over the field and 
then a spring-tooth harrow. Sometimes the spring- 
tooth harrow alone is deemed sufficient. The land 
is then drilled the same as the plowed ground. 

Corn is planted on land which has been in pasture. 
Before plowing, the ground is covered with stable 
manure. After plowing it is pulverized with a disk 
harrow and cross-harrowed before the planter. It 
is harrowed once after planting and then cultivated 
with two-horse cultivators, the last time or two 
very shallow. 


Fertilizers 


The manure spreader is regarded as one of the 
most important implements on the farm. By means 
of it, it has been possible during the past few years 
to cover about 75 acres of the farm each year with 
stable manure. 

It is a common practice in this section to use com- 
mercial fertilizers when sowing wheat and grass. 
The fertilizer is mixed on the farm. It consists of 
a mixture of one-half of ground raw bone, contain- 
ing 22 per cent of phosphoric acid and 2% per cent 
of nitrogen, and one-half of South Carolina ground 
rock, containing 16 per cent of phosphoric acid. It 
has not been the practice on the farm to plow under 
green crops, although the benefit of such practice is 
recognized. A straw mulch has been put on part 
of a field at different times and plowed under. The 
results have been good. One year the plowing under 
of straw alongside of land well manured gave about 
the same results as manured land. In the year 
1909 a part of the wheat stubble was mowed soon 
after harvest to serve as a mulch. On the ground 
that was mowed the clover was taller and more 
vigorous on September 2. The difference was to be 
seen also on September 23. The year 1909 being 
very dry, this covering no doubt prevented the 
evaporation of moisture and thus aided the clover 
in making a better growth. 
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What City Family Gained by Going to the Farm 


Financial Record of the Farm 
Inventories 


A simple but quite complete record of results on 
this farm has been kept from the time the farm 
was purchased until the present time. This is in 
the form of a diary and a bookkeeping record. On 
January 1 of each year an inventory was made. 

In 1892 the value of the plant was $18,167; in 
1905 it was $32,365; in 1909 it amounted to $41,972. 
It will be seen that the value of the plant has more 
than doubled during the seventeen-year period. The 
net income has more than doubled also, so that the 
increased valuation of the real estate could properly 
be based on the income. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Businesslike records of receipts and expenditures 
are kept each year, the receipts covering: Cattle, 
including fat cattle sold; sheep, lambs, and wool; 
wheat; corn; oats; hay; pork products; live hogs; 
poultry, dairy, and garden products; wood; apples. 
Under the expenditures are classified: Labor; taxes; 
farm supplies; interest on debt; fertilizer; seed; 
grain and hay for stock (produced on farm and fed); 
cattle bought for feeding; hogs for feeding; extra 
labor picking apples, ete. The total receipts for 1909 
were $8,097; the expenditures, $2,899; the net income 


$5,197. 
Corn and Wheat 


The average yield of wheat during these years 
was 18 bushels an acre; that of corn nearly 40 
bushels (eight barrels) an acre. These were fair 
yields, somewhat above the average for this region. 
The average cost per acre of raising wheat was $6 
an acre, In this estimate the rent of land and the 
cost of superintendence are not included. it sis 
believed that these figures fairly represent the cost 
of raising wheat in this region, 

No record is shown of the cost of raising corn. 
The owner estimates, however, that it costs more to 
raise corn than wheat. 

Hay on this farm is handled by modern machin- 
ery. It has produced on the average about 1% tons 
per acre. 


What the Farm Has Been Made to 
Accomplish for the Family 


An attempt has been made to set forth the actual 
operations of the farm. They are not set forth as 
models. On the whole, however, they represent good 
farm practice. 

To just what degree this family has been success- 
ful depends upon the point of view taken. The 
financial record might seem to some disappointing, 
considering the amount invested and the number of 
people taking part in the labor producing these re- 
sults. In terms of dollars and cents it might not be 
considered a paying business. On the other hand, 
if we consider the results produced through the 
use made of the not income, the farm tells a 
different and a more satisfactory story. As has been 
stated, the intention in going on the farm was not 
primarily to increase the income, nor were money 
profits more than a secondary consideration. In the 
first place, the father was ill and was told by his 
physician that he could not live another year in the 
city if he continued his business. Some of the 
children were very young, while others were ready 
to enter the university. In order to measure success 
from the standpoint of the father and the mother 
we must know about the family and what it has 
accomplished and is doing. 

The boys have graduated from a State university 
and the girls have been educated by private tutors 
and in girls’ schools. At the present time two sons are 
lawyers, one a minister, one a professor, one a 
civil engineer, and one a farmer. The education of 
the children has cost the farm about $10,000. Dur- 
ing the time the children were being educated there 
was no income except from the farm. At the 
present time these sons and daughters are profitably 
employed in honorable and _ useful occupations. 
While but three remain on the farm, one son and 
two daughters, all are following their present call- 
ings with the end in view of buying farms on 
which to make their homes. 

Each year all members of the family, including 
grandchildren, spend their vacations on the farm. 
This is usually in harvest and haying time, so that 
no extra labor is hired during these farm operations. 

The father declares that he has improved in 
health every year since coming on the farm. Now 
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76 years of age, he superintends all farm operations 
and knows the details of everything that is going 
on. He still enjoys good health and is fairly strong, 
being able to walk to every part of the farm. It 
must be remembered that he came on the farm long 
after most farmers begin to think of retiring, being 
then 60 years of age. 

The farm work is not regarded as drudgery, and 
there is an atmosphere of refinement about the 
home that indicates a wholesome life on the part of 
the family. Everyone on the farm is occupied with 
some kind of work, and the farm operations go on 
in a businesslike manner, but no one is rushed or 
overworked. The mother is well preserved and 
vigorous, with no trace of overwork, though she has 
always been active in the management of the home 
and farm. She believes that the farm life, on the 
whole, has been easier for her and more enjoyable 
than the life in the city. Every member of the 
family is in love with farm life and expects to live 
on a farm when conditions permit. 


Social and Agricultural Problems Satis- 
factorily Solved 


(1) A professional man, with no previous experi- 
ence as a farmer, with a large and expensive family, 
is able to rear and educate his children on the in- 
come of a well-located farm of 880 acres of good 
land with a modernized dwelling upon it. On a 
salary of $3,000 in the city the same amount of 
money could not have been expended on their educa- 
tion and a fair standard of living maintained. This 
fact is indicated in the inventory of 1892, which 
showed the present worth of the family to be $11,028, 
about $5,000 of which represented the savings of 22 
years, the remainder being inherited. The present 
worth of the family, as represented by the farm in 
1909, was $37,662. About $15,000 of this increase 
in present worth is due to increase in land values. 
This leaves nearly $12,000 to represent savings dur- 
ing the period when the children were receiving 
their education. 

Business training and experience have been im- 
portant factors in the success achieved. The father, 
who, at the age of 76, still keeps in touch with all 
the farming operations, says: ‘My life as a soldier 
taught me how to obey and command, how to 
economize and endure. My life in the city as a 
lawyer in charge of a title and trust company 
taught me system and business methods, all of 
which were valuable to me on the farm.’’ 

A fact of special importance is that these results 
were accomplished by following the _ established 
methods of farming. The yields are a little above 
the average for the community, because of more 
thorough tillage methods, but no extraordinary yields 
are recorded. The diary kept by the farmer and 
the history as written show keenness and foresight 
in adjusting crop and stock products to market 
conditions, The management of farm operations, 
although adjusted to the comfort and tastes of the 
family, have been conducted strictly on economic 
principles. From this standpoint a problem of 
great interest and importance has been worked out 
on this farm. 


Better Opportunities 


(2) The members of the family believe they have 
had more opportunities in the way of general cul- 
ture gained by travel, ete., than would have been 
possible for them in the city. Socially, they think 
there has been no essential loss; in fact, it is quite 
probable that the farm life has given better oppor- 
tunities for culture of the most wholesome kind 
than the city would have afforded. 

(3) The labor problem has been satisfactorily 
solved on this farm. With such wages as the farm 
could pay, the laborers have been able to accumu- 
late sufficient property in a few years to take up 
farming for themselves. At the same time the 
women of the family have been relieved of extra 
work and responsibility necessarily attending the 
boarding and lodging of laborers; also the family 
life has been more homelike. The service secured 
in this way has been good, and on the whole the 
relations between employer and employed have been 
remarkably satisfactory. 


An Acre Garden Pays Table Expenses 


(4) It has been found practicable and beneficial 
to train the children through occupations which re- 
quire them to assume responsibility. As an induce- 
ment to make the chosen line interesting and as an 
incentive to industry, the profits of the industries on 
the farm went to the children managing these de- 


Condition of Farm—Plain Statement 


partments. It is the testimony of all who know the 
family that the children are all efficient managers. 

(5) It has been demonstrated on this farm that 
an acre garden, without any particular specializa- 
tion in crop methods, can be made to pay the ex- 
penses of the table for a large family. 

(6) The value of agricultural literature to the 
farmer is clearly demonstrated on this farm, Asked 
what benefit such literature had been to him, the 
father replied: ‘I would have been blind without 
it.’ The knowledge of spraying for San Jose scale 
saved a valuable orchard which is today the most 
profitable part of the farm. Fifteen or twenty well- 
chosen works on farming, with selected bulletins 
from State experiment stations and from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, constitute an 
important part of the farm library. Several standard 
agricultural papers are also taken. 


A Serious Problem 


Since 1905 there has been a marked increase in 
the income of this farm, due principally to the apple 
crop. About the same time a sharp advance took 
place in the price of field crops and of live stock, 
and these prices have advanced since. As a result 
of these conditions the net income for 1909 was 
$5,197.50, the largest in the history of the farm. 
That the advance in income is not due, however, to 
increased productivity of the soil is disclosed by 
the records of the farm. An examination shows 
that wheat has decreased in yield per acre to a 
marked extent during the last half of the seventeen 
years. The average yield of this crop during the 
first half of this period was 21 bushels, and dur- 
ing the last half 15 bushels per acre. Corn, how- 
ever, made an average of 85 bushels per acre during 
the first period of eight years and 43.5 bushels dur- 
ing the last nine years. On the other hand, clover 
and timothy have about held their own in yield 
during the entire period, the average being about 
1% tons per acre. The increase in the yield of corn 
may be accounted for largely by an important 
change in the method of tillage. The proprietor 
of the farm now gives corn shallow cultivation dur- 
ing the last two times, whereas formerly he followed 
the usual custom of cultivating deep at all times 
and “‘hilling up’’ the corn at the last cultivation. 
This method of cultivation, together with an _ in- 
crease in the depth of plowing, which is now 9 to 
10 inches, has greatly increased the yield of corn. 
It is to be noted also that a small quantity of lime, 
300 to 400 pounds per acre, was put on the land at 
intervals with beneficial results to clover and thus 
indirectly to corn. 

A statement in a letter received from this farmer 
shows that the soil has been held up to a normal 
standard of productivity with great difficulty and is 
in danger of decline. He says: ‘‘We are not getting 
the results for our labor and land that we should. 
I think we must work out a rotation that will give 
us larger yields of wheat. This, I think, can be 
accomplished by getting rid of the sorrel in our 
land and growing more clover and other leguminous 
crops. The wheat crop is the measure of all other 
values as a rule, and if we can grow more and 
cheaper wheat it will do more to reduce the cost of 
living than almost anything else.” 

This farm has a very good financial record, due to 
intelligence and the application of business methods 
in management. But one of the essential factors 
in the management of a farm is maintaining or 
strengthening those soil conditions which are fa- 
vorable to the production of such value-producing 
crops as it seems desirable to raise. 

If such conditions are not maintained certain weed 
pests, which find the soil favorable, come in and 
take the place of cultivated crops. The farmer is 
often misled by this fact and regards the presence 
of weeds as the direct agent preventing the vigor- 
out growth of crops, whereas the real cause may 
be the lack of a proper environment for the crops. 
For this reason attempts are often made to subdue 
weeds by cultivation alone, which is only partially 
successful and adds unnecessary expense. 

The fact that sorrel is a persistent and trouble- 
some weed on this farm is evidence that funda- 
mental conditions of soil are defective and that 
other methods besides cultivation must be planned 
to subdue it and allow the desirable crops to take 
its place. 

It is suggested, therefore, that a rotation of crops 
and some system of cultivating the soil be adopted 
which will build up and maintain the land in a con- 
dition which will better enable the cultivated crops 
to combat the weed enemy in the struggle to possess 
the soil. 

The practice of liming the soil is found to be bene- 
ficial in this region, stimulating the growth of 


clover and thus tending to eliminate the sorrel. 
On this farm lime could be applied at little expense, 
since in many places limestone rock crops out at 
the surface. This rock could be blasted out and 
either ground or burned to be scattered on the land. 
This could be done at_ shorter intervals than 
formerly or a heavier application made of 1,000 or 
2,000 pounds to the acre. 

Besides the use of lime and commercial fertilizer 
the following rotations are suggested, the practice 
of which would speedily supply humus and nitrogen, 
materials which are essential in maintaining the 
soil in a condition favorable to field crops: 

Corn plus crimson clover or rye and hairy vetch. 

Cow-pPeas. 

Wheat. 

Hay (6 pounds of clover seed the following spring). 

Pasture. 

Crimson clover has not generally proved success- 
ful here and should be tested on a small area before 
sowing a large quantity. Three conditions at least 
are essential for a satisfactory growth of crimson 
clover. The soil must be inoculated with the proper 
bacteria, it must contain a fair amount of humus 
and nitrogen, and the seed must be sown sufficiently 
early in order to make a vigorous growth before 
winter. 


Lessons Learned on This Farm 


Rye and hairy vetch are adapted to more general 
conditions, may be sown later than crimson clover, 
and will grow under conditions that will not produce 
crimson clover. It is essential that the land be 
artificially inoculated for hairy vetch unless the 
bacteria are known to be in the soil. The 6 pounds 
of clover seed to be sown the spring following the 
hay crop are essential in getting a stand of clover 
to plow under the next year for corn. 

Alfalfa may be grown successfully on clean and 
fertile land in this region. When these conditions 
can be met, the following rotation is advised: 

Corn plus crimson clover or rye and hairy vetch. 

Cow-peas. 

Wheat. 

Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa, 

Alfalfa, 

_.On land that is fairly rich in nitrogen and humus, 
if the problem were simply to maintain fertility, 
a shorter rotation could be adopted by cutting out 
one year of wheat on this farm, making it a four- 
year rotation, which would have the effect of grow- 
ing more legumes. It has been demonstrated that 
such a rotation as this would gradually increase the 
nitrogen and humus content of the soil. Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station gives the results 
of experiments carried on in several places through 
a series of 10 years with a rotation of corn, wheat, 
hay, and pasture, and it was found that the humus 
and nitrogen could not only be maintained but 
increased, 


Farm Implements and Their Cost 


The following is a complete list of the machinery 
and implements used on the farm described and 
their cost: 


1 seven-foot-cut wheat binder......... a ovateuhatete $ 135 
1 six-foot-cut wheat binder—old—for use in 
ease the other gets ‘out of repair,..oseeee 100 
1 five-foot mower. «5.0 foes cn On eee 35 
1 four-foot mower........ AIG OS OO hos tc 30 
i-manure: spreadier\..:civoct as ociee ne elects 80 
I ten-spout wheat ‘hoe drill. iin csmaceoneennen 75 
i eight-spout wheat disk) drill 1. lai) eeu 60 
2 disk harrows (one tongueless)...........-.e8 50 
Z2uspring-=tooth) arrows cs es occ oo 27 
2) spike-tooth | sharrowS})s.3). 050 cms se ne coe 24 
2, two-horse chilled’ plowsé 3. 55...0004 ooceeee : 12 
2: three-horse! chilled) plows.....> 4. a.cseewoemee 18 
2 walking wheeled double cultivators......... 50 
4) double-shovel! plowsSiiiscns «ce oc cies oe eieeieeniene 10 
I vdoublessimoothine harrowien . 4 cee ne oeiete 12 
i two-row disk corn, planter? . oh dc. ccs 40 
i\single-rowi.corn, planter>.o.. Sein oe creole . 12 
Pinon! BLOW STE Eye iaieueyssslesraiate eee lars tatecers ere Crean eee 12 
Dip lames FPA eae sea ole: eie eye ayeie a, OVO cate ate SeeRTO oe aCe 2 
i hay loadernau) ..vaseos te oe caste nant eee 60 
i ‘side-delivery. ‘horserakes.. ...82 sane oe eeeee 40 
2. sinele=horsé: 1cultiviators,. oc). cre ec crcrereicrokelerekenate 14 
2 FOUT=HOFSE! WWAILONS HA, a\n sycsreseyciciete re ssreteter sie ekeveneneee 120 
L rtwo=horse swat Ome |. . cciehsieteretalais pun pieuete wie tiecel eae 50 
2 Toad VBPEdS) LOT WAGONS spec cc cucicherer ess caete rele enone 40 
AVR AVPACles Wi oe. co ro bras Saosin aa bere ret ee ees 20 
1 steel spring-tooth hayrake (10 feet)......... 20 
1 spring=tooth -weeders. 2. ciocc sce crecstetss arctclg oaiene 9 
$1,157 
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HASTENS 
THE HARVEST 
FINISH 


BINDER AND LOADER 


DO WORK 
OF SEVERAL 
MEN 


These Are Among the Larger of Farm Implements 


A modern self-bind- 
ing harvester. One 
man cuts and binds 
all of the grain and 
carries the budles into 
windrows. One man 
can shock the grain 
after the harvester. 
Two men in this way 
do the work of the 
six that were required 
to operate the old 
style reaper. 


gee a ty 
Tet ahs ae RAE oa 


Hlusiration from Keystone Loader Company. 


VALUE OF VARIOUS FOODS COMPARED WITH HAY 


Value of Hay as Food 


Table showing amount of hay 
or its equivalent per day required 
by each 100 pounds of live weight 
of various animals: 


Pounds 
Wicrkine. MOrSeS.3....00e0--. 3.08 
SUV ERE WOKEN seis aceite oubivedte 2:40 
AthIMe “OXEN cic. ci. wdc g . 5.00 
Fatting oxen when fat . 4.00 
WTC DMC OWESS sie i0 sioce sre are 2.25 to 2.40 
DrvecOws.......-: Coton ae 2.42 
Young growing cattle........ 3.08 
Steers : -. 2.84 
Pigs -- 3.00 
Sheep -- 3.00 


It has been estimated that one 
hundred pounds of good hay will 
possess the same feeding value as 


Pounds 
AV VANC iT fetal erevels: eveterviarejal ssc eheks 441% 
Corn Vy 
Clover, 
Beets 
Beans 
Barley 
@arnGtsy Shek ose c ae cetevclerenn « 5 pial 
OiliCake? linseed saci. sicile.s 43 
Biutelawihieditule.dam cts stone SA wish 
OUCSR ee revetete cheysiacekiretens 5 ree iar) 
UVC tats eiaieent ie tore sa heels atesepe os 53% 
PPO LALOGS Wiese ncn cncharsteraioreionaaes . 860 
SAS Gi yaNstale oe sttkets enorme te ae - 87% 
Osta Straw wash mayeyo aie searaiel ace 347 
Clover! WEved) Torys yi cae 88 
PRT ADS) 20 fais fae be axel aka cae 469 
Carrot leaves “Giopsiioa coo. 135 
EUV GMS EMEWin (oisite sleiec, sv sietete coke 429 
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Average Period of 
Gestation 


The period of gestation in ani- 
mals varies considerably, but the 
following is an average period 
based on a long series of obser- 
vations: 


MISPRADEY ees aie, of wieietelayerstn oe MOAES 
Camel’ sic sabi ato) IMENTS 
WALES Uavecvctole eels months 
Mare months 
Cow . months 
Sheep months 
Goat . months 
Pie 3% months 
Bitch 9 weeks 
Gate Rinks deca a.ctle om ere cere 8 weeks 
(GATES, SOUS orc eraiccie are aoereteret ene 65 days 
USD Ib iaes cin sears ete ca in ate ele ...30 days 


DOES NOT 
TEAR SOIL 


Unlike Tooth 


NEW FARM IMPLEMENT 


CUTS SOIL 
IN PIECES 


Harrow, the Disk Pulverises Soil by Cutting 


The Disk Harrow 


By Henry Wallace. 


The to us unknown man who invented the disk, 
which slices the plowed soil instead of tearing it to 
pieces with the harrow, deserves a monument higher 
than erected in Washington in memory of the Father 
of his Country. He ranks with that other unknown 
man.who invented the knife to cut his meat, rather 
than tear it to pieces with his fingers and his teeth. 
Each of them builded better than he knew, and de- 
serves the thanks of posterity while grass grows and 
water runs. The disk implements, whether harrow, 
cultivator, grain drill or roller, are revolutionizing 
modern agriculture. 

The disk harrow, properly used on corn-stalk 
ground, at once acts as a stalk cutter, levels the sur- 
face, and forms a proper seed-bed for spring grain 
in the states that are subject to deep winter-freez- 
ing, without breaking the capillary connection be- 
tween the seed-bed and the undersoil. In corn-stalk 
lands which need plowing for spring grain, previous 
disking prevents clod formation and restores capil- 
lary connection by providing a mulch of loose dirt, 
which fills up the spaces made by the plow, espe- 


Editor ‘‘Wallace’s Farmer,’’ Des Moines, Iowa 


cially if disking follows the plow, which it should 
always do. If corn is to be followed by corn, the 
disk should always precede the plow, thus cutting 
the corn-stalks, preventing clod formation by con- 
serving moisture, and providing a mulch of loose dirt 
that will fill up the air spaces left by the plow and 
germinate the weed seeds near the surface, to be 
killed when plowed under. The disk should follow 
the plow; and if the harrow follows at right angles 
you have the best seed-bed for corn possible on that 
kind of land. 

Where sod is to be plowed for corn in the fall, 
running the disk perpendicularly or straight, thus 
slitting the sod, renders the plowing much easier 
and in the spring requires less work to settle the 
furrow and restore contact with the under furrow, 
thus restoring capillary connection with the under- 
soil. Whether plowing in the fall or spring, the disk 
should run with the furrow. In preparing the seed- 
bed, if a second disking is necessary it should be at 
right angles. 


Antidotes for Poisons 


The first thing to do in most 
cases is to induce vomiting, if 
possible. Give an emetic; a table- 
spoonful of powdered mustard in 


and 
oil and milk. 


Blue Vitriol, and Vegetables Kept 
in Copper Vessels: 
the white of an egg, 


Toadstool Poisoning: Give emet- 
ics promptly and then castor oil 
and stimulants. Apply heat, 

Poison Ivy or Oak: There are 


Give an emetic 
sweet 


a tumbler of warm water is good. 
Warm water and salt is also effi- 
cacious, 

For Poisoning from Opium, 
Laudanum, and Morphine: An 
emetic should be _ followed by 
strong coffee or the white of an 
ege. Keep the patient walking 
for two or three hours. 

For Poisoning from Arsenic, 
Corrosive Sublimate, Verdigris, 


For Sugar of Lead Poisoning: 
Give an emetic and epsom salts. 

For Poisoning from Hemlock, 
Aconite, Belladonna, and Fox- 
glove: After emetic give tannin 
and stimulants. 

Strychnine: First give an emet- 
ic, and then large dose of bromide 
of sodium (60 grains in solution). 
Repeat every hour until three or 
four doses have been taken, 
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three generally effective remedies 
for poison ivy or mercury. One is 
to apply hot water to the pois- 
oned surface. Another is peroxide 
of hydrogen. The third is to ap- 
ply a solution of sugar of lead, 
about 40 grains to a pound of 
water. Two other remedies that 
are more or less effective are bak- 
ing soda and dry starch. 


IN 
AGRICULTURE 


TECHNICAL TERMS 


Terms Used in Consideration of Fertilization, Grains, Etc. 


Acid phosphate or  superphos- 
phate of lime, is finely-ground, 
Taw, rock phosphate mixed with 
about an equal weight of sulphuric 
acid. The acid phosphate is more 
soluble in water and thus more 
readily assimilated by plants than 
ne phosphate applied as a fer- 

izer, 


Aftermath. A second crop of 
grass in the same season; rowen. 


Albuminoid nitrogen is nitrogen’ 


in the form of albuminoids, which 
is the name given to one of the 
most important groups of sub- 
stances classed together under the 
general term protein. The al- 
bumen of eggs is a type of albu- 
minoids. 

Albuminoids is the name given 
to one of the most important 
groups of substances classed to- 
gether under the general term 
protein. The albumen of eggs is 
a type of albuminoids. 


Alkali soils.—Soils found in arid 
or semi-arid regions, which con- 
tain an unusual amount of solu- 
ble mineral salts (alkali), which 
efiloresce or bloom out in the 
form of a white powder or crust 
in dry weather following rains 
or irrigation. Two distinct classes 
of alkali are known: White al- 
Kali, composed largely of sulphate 
of soda and common salt, which 
is comparatively harmless; and 
black alkali, composed largely of 
carbonate of soda, which is high- 
ly corrosive and destructive to 
vegetation. 


Alkaloids are a class of bitter, 
nitrogenous constituents of plants 
which have active medicinal or 
poisonous properties. Quinin, 
morphin, strychnin, etc., are al- 
kaloids. 


Amid nitrogen is nitrogen in the 
form of amids, one of the groups 
of substances classed together 
under the general term protein. 
Amids, unlike albuminoids, are 
usually soluble in water, but are 
generally considered of less value 
as food than albuminoids, 


Ammonia is a compound of ni- 
trogen more readily available to 
plants than organic nitrogen. The 
most common form is sulphate of 
ammonia, or ammonium sulphate. 
It is one of the first products that 
results from the decay of vegetable 
or animal substances. 


Ammoniated superphosphate is 
the trade name for a mixture of 
a superphosphate with some ma- 
terial supplying nitrogen. 


Analysis is a separation into con- 
stituent parts. 


Annuals are the plants which 
last but a year. The seed, plant- 
ed in the spring, in one season 
develops into a mature plant 
which produces its flowers, fruit, 
and seed, and dies in the fall. 
The annuals must be renewed 
each year, and most of them 
thrive best where there is no 
shade. Sweet peas and Indian 
corn are samples of the annuals. 
The word annual comes from the 
Latin word for year—annus; the 
name biennials—two-year plants— 
is from the same word with ‘‘bis,”’ 
twice; while the perennials—liv- 
ing on from year to year—have 
the same root-word with ‘‘per’’ in 
the sense of through all the years. 


Ash is what is left when the 
combustible part of a feeding stuff 
is burned away. It consists chief- 
ly of lime, magnesia, potash, soda, 
iron, chlorin, and carbonic, sul- 
phuric, and phosphoric acids, and 
is used largely in making bones. 
Part of the ash constituents of 
the food is stored up in the ani- 
mal’s body; the rest is voided in 
the manure, 


Atomic Theory is the doctrine 
that an element is composed of in- 
finitesimally small particles. to 
Which the name atom is given. 
The atoms of different elements 
combine in certain definite propor- 
tions to form molecules. Thus 
water, which chemically repre- 
sented by the symbol H.O, mean- 
ing that oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bine to form water in the definite 
proportion of two parts of hydro- 
gen to every one part of oxygen. 


Available phosphoric acid is the 
soluble and reverted taken to- 
gether. 


Babcock test. A method for 
rapidly determining the fat con- 
tents) of milk by “athe ‘aid! of 
chemical reagents. Invented by 
Dr. M. Babcock, of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The little machine for 
applying this test is made in sey- 
eral patterns, the principle applied 
in all is the use of centrifugal 
force aided by some chemical 
agents, notably sulphuric acid. 
The handling of the machine can 
be readily learned by a careful 
person. 

The milk or cream to be tested 
is measured in a pipette and placed 
in a bottle which has a long, 
slender, graduated neck; sulphuric 
acid is then added, and the bottle 
shaken a few moments until the 
mixture becomes dark colored. The 
acid, without affecting the fat, dis- 
solves the other milk solids, which 
keep the fat globules apart. The 
bottle is then placed in the ma- 
chine by which it is rapidly re- 
volved with the neck toward the 
centre. The fat is thus forced 
toward the neck by the other con- 
tents of the bottle, which are 
heavier and therefore thrown 
away from the centre. 


Bacterium (plural, Bacteria) is 
the name applied in common to 
a number of different or closely 
related microscopic organisms, all 
of which consist of single short 
eylindrical or elliptical cells or 
two such cells joined end to end 
and capable of spontaneous move- 
ment. Many kinds of bacteria 
are harmful and cause diseases 
and other injurious effects, but 
many are beneficial, Among the 
latter are those which give aroma 
to tobacco and flavor to butter 
and cheese, and those which en- 
able leguminous plants to use the 
free nitrogen of the air, 


Barkbound. Having the bark 
too firm or close, as trees; this 
disease is usually cured by slitting 
the bark, 


Biennials. A biennial plant is 
one which takes two years to de- 
velop flower and fruit. The first 
year the seed is planted the root 
and leaves are formed; the second 
year, flower and seed; the plant 
then dies down. The hollyhocks 
are an illustration of the biennials. 


Boll weevil. A small insect 
which in its larva state feeds 
within the bud or boll of cotton. 
This grub is less than a quarter of 
an inch in length, is of white color, 
and without feet; developing in 
two weeks into the adult state, 
when it becomes a hard-shelled in- 
sect with a head prolonged into a 
slender snout that conceals the 
jaws with which the weevils punc- 
ate the surface of their food sup- 
ply. 

Bordeaux mixture is a mixture 
of copper of sulphate, freshly 
slaked lime and water. Lt vis 
used as a fungicide and also to 
prevent attacks of some insects. 


Brown rot is a disease which 
appears first as a small, dark- 
brown decayed spot on any half- 
grown stone fruit such as the peach 
or the plum, usually causing the 
fruit to shrink and wither. The 
disease is caused by a fungus 
growth and the twigs of apricots 
and peaches may be blighted by 
this disease entering from the af- 
fected flower or fruit. 


Budding. The insertion of a 
bud of one tree under the bark 
of another, for propagation. It 
must be done during the growing 
season. 


Butter-fat.—The oleaginous glob- 
ules in milk surrounded by casein, 
from which butter is made in the 
process of churning. A pound of 
butter contains about 14 oz. of 
butter-fat, 


Buttermilk.—That part of milk 
which remains after the butter is 
extracted. 


Calyx.—The outermost series of 
leaves (called sepals) of the 
flower, usually green, but some- 
times colored. 


Carbohydrates.—The nitrogen- 
free extract and fiber are often 
classed together under the name 
of carbohydrates. The carbohy- 
drates form the largest part of all 
vegetable foods. They are either 
stored up as fat or burned in the 
body to produce heat and energy. 
The most common and important 
carbohydrates are sugar and 
starch. 


Cat’s Tail Grass. Another name 
for timothy or herd’s grass, so 
called from the shape of its heads. 


Cellulose is the chief constitu- 
ent of crude fiber. 


Chard Beet. A variety of which 
only the leaves are used, boiled 
as Spinach. The Swiss Chard is 
one of the principal vegetables of 
the laboring classes of Europe. 


Chemical Analysis of Soils. An 
analysis to find the constituent 
elements in any given soil which 
may indicate what the soil needs, 
if a very marked differences exist 
—as in a soil derived from lime- 
stone and a soil derived from sand- 
stone. In soils of similar char- 
acter analyses are seldom of much 
value because difference of fer- 
tility is either due to variations 
too minute for ordinary analysis 
to determine, or else is due to 
causes not connected with the 
amount of plant food. 


Chlorophyll.—The green color- 
ing matter of plants. By the 
combined action of chlorophyll 
and sunlight plants are able to 


Technical Terms—Continued 


build tissue from the carbon di- 
oxid and water of the atmos- 
phere. 

Citrus fruits. The citron tree is 
a tree bearing fruit resembling a 
lemon; it gives its name to the 
family of citrus fruits which com- 
prise the lemon, lime, orange, 
grapefruit, shaddock, and citron. 

Clay. The name given to various 
earths. 

Complete fertilizer is one which 
contains’ the three essential fer- 
tilizing constituents, i. e., nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 

Conidium (plural Conidia) is one 
form of spore or reproductive body 
of fungi. 

Corn is the name used in Europe 
as a general term for all cereals. 


This is the sense in which the 
word is translated in the Bible 
when it speaks of Jacob’s sons 


saying, ‘“‘There is corn in Egypt.”’ 
The word originally meant any 
hard, edible seed, grain, or kernel. 
The colonists found this plant, 
properly called maize, cultivated 
by the Indians, and used the name 
Indian Corn to distinguish it from 
other corn of the mother country. 
In Latin America—Mexico, Porto 
Rica, ete.—‘‘maiz’’ is the term 
generally used. 


Corn Smut. <A cancerous out- 
growth with a thin covering over 
black, dust-like masses, that oc- 
curs on various parts of the grow- 
ing corn, notably the ear and tas- 
sels. Well manured soil favors 
the growth. Frequent spraying 
of stalks and ground with a fungi- 
cide will prevent spreading but is 
expensive. The most efficient and 
economical method of prevention 
is by the collection and burning 
of all smut masses before they 
ripen and scatter their spores. 


Corn tassel. The pendent in- 
florescence at the top of a stalk of 
corn; also the silk protruding from 
an ear of corn. Corn is fertilized 
by the pollen from the tassel on 
the stalk applied to the silk. The 
tassel at the top is formed of many 
flowers which usually contain only 
stamens—the young ears bear the 
pistils, which are the _ so-called 
silk. 


Corolla.—The inner circle or 
set of leaves (called petals) of a 
flower, usually bright colored. 


Corrosive sublimate is a very 
poisonous compound of mercury 
and chlorin, used as a fungicide. 


Cotton boll. The large capsule 
into which the pistil of the cotton 
flower develops. It is about the 
size and somewhat the shape of a 
hen’s egg, except that it is dis- 
tinctly pointed at the free end. 
When ripe the bolls open, disclos- 
ing the dark seeds covered with 
the pearly white fibres for which 
the cotton-plant is cultivated. Dif- 
ferent varieties of cotton require 
from 50 to 65 bolls to make a 
pound of cotton. 


Cream.—The richer and butry- 
aceous part of milk, which, when 
the milk stands unagitated in a 
cool place, rises and forms a scum 
on the surface. 


Cream Separator. A machine 
so constructed that the butter- 
fat or cream in milk, by rapid 
agitation, will be thrown to one 
side so separated from the milk 
that it will flow in separate 
stream, the milk from the ma- 
chine flowing in another stream. 
See illustration elsewhere of 
cream separator. 


Cross-pollination, as here used, 


means the conveying of pollen to 
pistils of flowers of a plant of an- 


other variety. In case of plants 
propagated by seeds it also means 
the transfer of pollen to a pistil of 
another plant of the same variety. 


Culm.—The stem or straw of 
grains and grasses. 


Culture, as here applied to bac- 


teria or other organisms, is the 
product of their growth. under 
artificial conditions. 

Deciduous trees. Trees that 


shed their leaves in the autumn. 


Denitrification is the process, 
due to microorganisms, by which 
the readily available nitrates are 
converted into less valuable forms 
of nitrogen, 

Dent corn. A variety having the 
kernel furrowed or depressed at 
the large end; the common kind. 


Diffusion residue, or beet chips, 
consists in the residue of the peet 
after extraction of sugar at tne 
sugar factories under pressure in 
the diffusion batteries. 


Digestible matter is that por- 
tion of the food eaten which is 
actually digested. The rest is 
excreted and is of no aid in nu- 
trition. 


Drupe.—A fruit consisting es- 
sentially of a hard-shelled nut or 
stone surrounded by a fleshy pulp, 
as the peach, plum, cherry. 


Dry Matter is the portion re- 
maining after excluding the water. 


Eau celeste is a solution of 
copper sulphate in water to which 
ammonia is added, and it is used 
as a fungicide. 


Ether extract is the same as the 
fat or crude fat of feeding stuffs. 


Evonymus. The botanical name 
for the burning bush or spindle 
tree; the native American species 
is the well-known Waahoo tree 
with its red berries which stay 
on the tree all winter. 


Exochorda (Pearl Bush). The 
name refers to the cords by which 
the seeds are suspended. A beau- 
tiful hardy tall-growing shrub or 
tree, introduced from China, as 
yet comparatively little known. 
It is propagated by seeds, layers, 
and suckers, and is suitable for 
parks and private grounds in sec- 
tions east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio. 


Exogens. Plants that increase 
their growth by adding successive 
layers to the outside, as the oak 
tree, whose annual growth can be 
noted when the trunk is sawn 
across, by the distinctly marked 
series of rings, each of which 
marks a year’s growth. Most of 
the primary plants are exogens. 


Fat, or the materials dissolved 
from a feeding stuff by ether, is 
a substance of mixed character 
and may include, besides real fats, 
wax, the green coloring matter of 
plants, ete. The fat of food is 
either stored up in the body as 
fat or burned to furnish heat and 
energy. 


Feeding standards are _ state- 
ments of the approximate amounts 
of digestible protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrates, ete., adapted to animals 
under different conditions, 


Fecundation is the action of 
pollen upon the ovules, rendering 
them capable of becoming seeds. 


Fiber, sometimes called crude 
cellulose, is the framework of 
plants, and is, as a rule, the most 
indigestible constituent of feed- 
ing stuffs. The coarse fodders, 
Such as hay and straw, contain 
a much larger pronortion of fiber 
than the grains, oil cakes, etc. 


Flow pipes and returns.—In the 
heating systems of greenhouses 
it is a common practice to have 
one or two main pipes, known as 
flow pipes, to supply the steam or 
hot water to the house. These 
pipes frequently run the full 
length of the house and then 
unite with smaller pipes known 
as return pipes, or ‘“returns,’’ 
which carry the hot water or 
steam through the house and back 
to the boiler. 


Fodder, when applied to corn, is 
the plants, including the ears, 


which have been cut and field- 
cured. The residue, after the ears 
have been removed is properly 


termed Stover, 


Formalin is a 40 per cent so- 
lution of formic aldehyde, used as 
a disinfectant, preservative, etc. 

Fungus (plural, Fungi) is a low 
form of plant life destitute of 
green coloring matter; molds and 
mushrooms are familiar examples. 
Many diseases of plants are due 
to fungi. 


Fungicide is a substance used 
to destroy fungi or prevent their 
growth. 

Garden bed. A plat or piece of 
ground in a garden, usually a 
little raised above the adjoining 
level. 

Gluten is the name given to 


one of the most important of the 
nitrogenous substances classed to- 


gether under the general term 
“protein.” “Wheat gum,’ ob- 
tained by carefully chewing 


wheat, is a familiar example. It 
is the gluten of flour that gives 
consistency to the dough. 

Heavy Soil. A ‘soil ‘that is 
moist, deep, soft, or miry, as a 
clay soil. 


Hessian fly. One of the most 


destructive of the 100 species of 


insects which prey upon the wheat. 
Its ravages may be recognized if 
in the early spring the wheat is 
noticed falling down unaccount- 
ably. This small, two-winged in- 
sect, belongs to the same order as 
the mosquito and the common 
house-fly—known as Diptera. It 
deposits its eggs between the 
sheath and the stem of wheat at 
the base of the stock, and the pu-' 
parium, which resembles a flax- 
seed in form and color, hatching 
out in a few weeks’ time, feeds on 
the tender wheat stem, cutting it 
off near the ground. 

Humus is the name applied to 
the partially decomposed organic 
(animal and vegetable) matter of 
the soil. It is the principal source 
of nitrogen in the soil. 

Hygrosecopie water. The water 
lost and gained by a soil through 
artificial drying. Not the moisture 
naturally removed by drainage or 
by evaporation; these are called 
the first ‘‘drainage water,’ the 
last ‘‘capillary water” since it finds 
the surface by capillary attraction, 


Indian Meal is the meal of 
maize, or Indian corn; cornmeal. 


Inoculation is the introduction 
of bacteria or other organisms 
into surroundings suited to their 
growth with a view to produc- 
ing the effects which are the re- 
sult of their activity. 


Tnternode.—The part of the 
stcm between the nodes. 


Intercultural tillage means till- 
ing the soil while the plant is 
growing, it is done primarily to 
kill weeds, it also lets in air and 
rain more freely to the roots of 
the plant, and, in dry periods 
prevents the evaporation of water 
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from the_ surface. The _ inter- 
cultural tillage of corn should be 
shallow, not more than two inches 
deep near the plant, since any 
breakage of the roots of corn 
is injurious, and the most of the 
roots lie from two to four inches 
below the surface and six inches 
from the plant. Three to five 
cultivations of corn are usually 
enough; nothing is gained by culti- 
vating corn after the plant is three 
to four feet high, provided the land 
is free from weeds. Farmers re- 
fer colloquially to this stage as 
“when the corn is laid-by.’’ 

Kainit is an impure form of 
potassium sulphate and ordinarily 
contains about 12 to 20 per cent 
of potash. 

Lactation.—The formation or 
secretion of milk. The ‘‘period of 
lactation’’ as applied to cows 
means the length of time since 
calving that they have been giv- 
ing milk. 

Lard is obtained from the fat 
-of swine when it is heated to a 
boiling point and then strained. 

Layering. Method of propagat- 
ing woody plants by bending down 
branches and burying in adjoin- 
ing soil. 

Legume. Any plant belonging to 
the pea family, including the 
leguminous forage crops, alfalfa, 
Japan clover, the soy bean, cow- 
pea, velvet bean, and vetch. The 
leguminous crops, including the 
clovers, are valuable as fertilizers 
in that they add nitrogen to the 
soil in a form easily available for 
the crops that are planted after 
them. 

Legume seeds are always found 
in a pod which contains one or 
more seeds; their peculiarity is 
that while other seeds have a small 
embryo the seed-coat of the legume 
is entirely filled by the large em- 
bryo. They are exceedingly rich 
in nitrogen, 

Leguminous plant is a plant of 
the botanical order Leguminose, 
the more common representatives 
of which are clover, peas, beans, 
ete, 

Light Soil. One that is loose, 
easily pulverized. 

Lime is, strictly speaking, cal- 
cium oxide, a combination of cal- 
cium and oxygen, 

Liquid-ambar. A genus of trees 
of the witch-hazel family. It is 
found in Mexico and the United 
States and is known as the sweet- 
gum, in this country. Its home 
extends from the Rio Grande to 
the Potomac. 


Loafer Land. The Agricultural 
Department name for stump-land, 
where the trees have been felled 
and the stumps left. 

Loam. A natural mixture of 
sand and clay with organic matter 
(decayed vegetable or animal sub- 
stances); a species of earth or 
soil readily fusible in water. 

Melilotus. A genus of the legu- 
minous plants, the sweet clovers. 
They are natives of southern and 
central Europe and western Asia. 
White melilot has been recom- 
mended as a fodder plant under 
the names of Bokhara clover and 
Cabul clover. This variety (Meli- 
lotus alba) is common along our 
roadsides and is sometimes culti- 
vated as a forage crop for bees. 
The very name melilotus comes 
from the Greek word for honey, 
“meli’’ and ‘‘lotos.”’ 

Micro-organism, or microscopic 
organism, is a plant or animal too 
small to be seen without the aid 
of a compound microscope. 
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Milo maize. A name given in 
some localities to Kafir corn, which 
is also known as Egyptian rice 
corn, dhura, African millet, Jeru- 
salem corn, and Guinea corn. 

Mulching, covering the surface 
of the soil by a layer of straw, 
shavings, leaves, tanbark, manure, 
or other matter, to reduce evapora- 
tion and so keep the moisture be- 
neath the surface. 


Narrow ration is one in which 
the ratio of protein to other con- 
stituents is narrow, i. e., one com- 
paratively rich in protein. 

Nitrates furnish the most read- 
ily available forms of nitrogen. 
The most common are nitrate of 
soda and nitrate of potash (salt- 
peter). 

Nitrification is the process by 
which the highly available  ni- 
trates are formed from the less 
active nitrogen of organic matter, 
ammonia, salt, ete. It is due to 
the action of minute microscopic 
organisms. 

Nitrogen exists in fertilizers in 
three distinct forms, viz., as or- 
ganic matter, as ammonia, and as 
nitrates. It is the most expensive 
fertilizing ingredient. 

Nitrogen-free extract includes 
starch, sugar, gums, and the like, 
and forms an important part of 
all feeding stuffs, but especially 
of most grains. 


Node.—That part of the stem 
(usually somewhat enlarged and 
hardened, especially in grains and 
grasses) to which the leaves are 
attached, 

Nutritive ratio is the ratio of 
the digestible protein (taken as 
1) to the other digestible mate- 
rials of the food. Thus, if a ra- 
tion contains one part of pro- 
tein for every five parts of the 
other digestible materials, the nu- 
tritive ratio is 1:5. 

Oleomargarine is made from 
various mixtures of oleo oil, cot- 
tonseed oil, neutral lard and milk 
or butter, Is nutricious and 
sometimes passes under the head 
of “butterine,”’ 


Organic matter is the dry mat- 
ter less the ash. 


Ovules are bodies which, when 
acted upon by pollen, become 
seeds. 

Osmosis is the impulse or tend- 
ency of fluids to push their way 
through porous matter which 
separates them, and mix together. 
Exosmosis is the passage of liquids 
or gases or vapors from within 
outward and endosmosis is the 
similar passage of a fluid substance 
inward. Largely used in speaking 
of the passage of fluids, whether 
watery or gaseous, through the 
Separating tissues of plants. 

Pasteurized milk or cream is 
that which has been heated to a 
temperature (about 155° F.) which 
does not kill all the _ bacteria, 
but only those which are in a 
vegetating condition and ready to 
begin their activity at once. 


Perennial, literally, lasting 
through all the years. The per- 
ennial plants, once planted, con- 
tinue their growth year after 
year, as the lilacs, or the garden 
sage. Those perennials which 
shed their leaves in autumn are 
ealled deciduous; those which 
keep their leaves through the 
winter, evergreen. 

Perennial zrasses are, prac- 
tically, the meadow grasses. They 
propagate themselves from year 
to year, increasing by new culms 
which soon become independent 
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- Wind-fertilized, 


plants. Timothy is not, strictly 
speaking, a perennial, but an an- 
nual, However, under favoring 
circumstances, by seeding itself 
yearly the same result is attained. 


_ Peruvian cotton, as its name 
implies, originated in Peru, but it 
is raised largely also in Brazil. It 
is a perennial plant; however, only 
the growth of the second and third 
years is utilized. The staple lint 
is mostly shorter, coarser, and 
more wiry than American upland 
cotton. 


Phosphoric acid, one of the es- 
sential fertilizing ingredients, is 
derived from materials called 
phosphates. It does not exist 
alone, but in combination, most 
commonly as phosphate of lime 
in the form of bones, rock phos- 
phate, and phosphatic slag. Phos- 
phoriec acid occurs in fertilizers 
in three forms—soluble, reverted, 
and insoluble phosphoric acid. 


Pistil is the ovule-bearing organ 
of the flower. It is often called 
the fertile or female organ. 


Pollination of corn. Corn is 
since the ex- 
tremely abundant pollen—esti- 
mated 9,000 pollen grains for each 
grain of corn—is carried long dis- 
tances by wind and often is de- 
posited on silks remote from the 
tassel bearing the pollen. 

Potash, as a constituent of fer- 


tilizers, exists in a number of 
forms, but chiefly as chlorid or 
muriate and-~as_ sulphate. All 


forms are freely soluble in water 
and are believed to be nearly, ff 
not quite, equally available, but 
it has been found that the chlor- 


ids may injuriously affect the 
quality of tobacco, potatoes, and 
certain other crops. The chief 


sources of potash are the potash 
salts from Stassfurt, Germany— 
Kainit, sylvinit, muriate of pot- 
ash, sulphate of potash, and sul- 
phate of potash and magnesia. 
Wood ashes and cotton-hull ashes 
are also sources of potash. 

Process butter is made by 
treating old or rancid butter by 
melting, skimming and allowing 
the brine and curd to sink to 
the bottom, whence it is drawn 
off. Air is then blown through 
the melted butter-fat and the 
product is churned with milk or 
cream, It is then considered 
“renovated,” by which name it is 
sometimes known. 

Protein (nitrogenous matter) is 
the name of a group of substances 
containing nitrogen. Protein fur- 
nishes the materials for the lean 
flesh, blood, skin, muscles, ten- 
dons, nerves, hair, horns, wool, 
casein of milk, albumen of eggs, 
ete., and is one of the most im- 
portant constituents of feeding 
stuffs. 

Pure culture is a culture con- 
taining one kind of organism. 
Pure cultures of yeasts are used 
in wine making, and pure cul- 
tures of bacteria are used in but- 
ter and cheese making, and for 
other purposes, to insure a uni- 
form product, 

Rice birds are the same bobo- 
links which in the earlier months 
of the summer delighted the ears 
of Northern farmers with their 
song, and gladdened his eye with 
their bright plumage; in their 
Southern migration they reach the 
rice fields in time to glut their ap- 
petite on the ripening grain and 
prove themselves a pest in the pad- 
dy-field; so much so that men and 


boys, called ‘bird minders,’’ are 
hired to drive them away. They 
are called reed-birds, also, from 


their feeding-grounds. 


Technical Terms in Agriculture—Continued 


Rowen. A stubble-field left un- 
plowed until late in the autumn, 
that it may be cropped by cattle. 
The second growth of grass in a 
season after the hay has been 
mown. 


Sainfoin is a valuable forage 
plant of the order of legumes; it 
is a small perennial shrub, native 
of western Asia and northern 
Africa, hence thrives in the light, 
dry, sandy, or calcareous soil 
found in our Southern or Western 
States. Its long taproots, descend- 
ing deep for moisture, enable it to 
withstand long-continued droughts 
at the same time bringing up from 
the depths nutriment for the crops 
that follow and rendering the sub- 
soil loose and porous for subse- 
quent cultivation. The sainfoin is 
very nutritious and whether fed 
green or made into hay is greatly 
relished by all domestic cattle. It 
is said to be the favorite food of 
the ass and from this takes its bo- 
tanical name, Onobrychia — onos, 
the ass, and brycho, to bray. Sain- 
foin will crop seven. to ten years, 
according to the nature of the soil, 
but its yield is greatly increased 
by top dressing. 

Sea Island Cotton is a variety of 
cotton found in the West Indies 
when Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. The plants differ from the 
upland cotton in their larger 
growth, 3 to 8 feet high, with 
longer and more flexible branches 
and more deeply lobed leaves. In- 
stead of being white the flowers 
are bright yellow, the bolls are 
sharp-pointed and have three in- 
stead of four lobes. It is grown 
in the U. S. chiefly on islands and 
adjacent mainlands of South Caro- 


lina and Georgia. Sea Island Cot- 
ton commands a higher price in 
the market, but it yields less an 
acre and costs more to pick and 
gin than ordinary varieties. ‘ 


Setting Hen. A hen which gives 
attention to incubating eggs, 

Specific gravity of solid sub- 
stances is the ratio of the weight 
of a given bulk of the body to 
that of an equal bulk of water; 
or stated in another way, the 
ratio of the weight of the sub- 
stance in air to its weight in 
water, 


Spore is a minute body, borne 
by a fungus, which is capable of 
reproducing the fungus directly. 
It corresponds in function with 
the seed of higher plants. 


Stamen.—Part of a flower which 
produces pollen, 


Staminate, producing stamens. 


Soluble phosphoric acid is that 
form which is soluble in water 
and readily taken up by plants. 


Subsoil. The bed or stratum of 
earth lying next below the surface 
soil. It does not usually contain 
plant food in a form ready to be 
taken by the plant, 


Subsoil plow. A plow adapted 
to follow the common plow, and 
loosen the subsoil at the bottom of 
the furrow without raising it to 
the surface, in this way forming 
a porous foundation for the mold 
which will be turned upon it by 
the ordinary plow in its next fur- 
row. 


Sulphuric acid; oil of vitriol. A 
heavy, oily, very corrosive liquid 
(H,SO,) produced commercially by 


HYDROPHOBIA 


burning sulphur in atmospheric 
air and passing the sulphurous 
oxid formed into a lead chamber 
along with the vapor of nitric acid. 
It is the most extensively used of 
all the acids, and is the primary 
agent for obtaining almost all the 
others by disengaging them from 
their saline combinations. It is 
used in breaking up organic sub- 
stances into their element, as 
sugar; applied by Dr. Babcock in 
the standard ‘‘Babcock test’ for 
separating the butterfat from milk. 


Superphosphate.— In natural or 
untreated prosphates the phos- 
phorie acid is insoluble in water 
and not readily available to plants. 
Superphosphate is prepared from 
these by grinding and treating 
with sulphuric acid, which makes 
the phosphoric acid more avyail- 
able to plants, Superphosphates 
are sometimes called acid phos- 
phates. 


Thrip. A genus of small, spot- 
ted flies, many of them destruc- 
tive to plant life. One species is 
specially pernicious in the onion 


bed, 


Tilth is the state of being pre- 
pared for a crop; tillage. In rare 
instance that which is tilled; till- 
age-ground. 


Viscosity.—Stickiness; gummi- 
ness; the quality of matter hay- 
ing a thick or sticky consistency. 


Water is contained in all foods 
and feeding stuffs. The amount 
varies from 8 to 15 pounds per 
100 pounds of such dry materials 
as hay, straw, or grain to 80 
pounds in silage and 90 pounds 
in some roots. 


Although this is not, strictly speaking, a technical 
term, it is a term often applied to a dog which, 
SAO at the mouth, is supposed to be dangerously 
mad. 

Oftentimes this frothing is the result of exhaustion 
and over-heat. While it is necessary to be cautious 
and careful in confining the dog that exhibits these 


symptoms, it is well not to kill the animal until the 
cause of its peculiar action is perfectly understood. 
A frequent cause of unusual action on the part of 
me fe may be, and probably is, lack of water to 
rink. 
Dog keepers should always keep a dish of fresh 
water accessible to dogs on the premises, 


The Family Dog on the Farm 


The origin of the dog is a much debated question, 
some considering the breed derived from the wolf, 
an opinion which is based on resemblances, the sus- 
ceptibility which the wolf shows of being domesti- 
cated, the readiness with which the two animals 
breed together, the equal period of gestation, and 
their general appearance and similarity in structure. 

Various attempts have been made to make a 
systematic classification of the varieties of dogs 
but without much success. One authority divides 


dogs into six groups, as follows: 1. Wolf dogs, 
including the Newfoundlands, Esquimaux, St. Ber- 
nard, shepherd’s dog, etc. 2. Watch dogs and 
eattle dogs, including the boar-hound, the Danish 
dog, etc. 3. Greyhounds, the Irish hound, ete 4. 
Hounds, the bloodhound, staghound, foxhound, set- 
ter, pointer, spaniel, cocker, poodle, ete. 5. Cur 
dogs, including the terriers and their allies. 6. 
Mastiff, including the different kinds of mastiffs, 


bull-dog, pug-dog, etc. 

The female has six to ten pups, and goes with 
young nine weeks as a rule. The young are born 
blind, their eyes opening in ten or twelve days. 
Their growth ceases at two years of age. The dog 
commonly lives about ten or twelve years; at 
the most twenty. 


The dog’s fidelity and affection endear him to the 
dogs are highly valued. 
a boy 


human family. As _ pets, 
They are agreeable companions for children, 


playing with his dog getting a great deal of pleasure 
and a great deal of healthful exercise. 

With careful training and under rigid restriction 
the dog may be of service on the farm; if rightly 
restrained and kept at home,vhe may be allowed in 
suburban towns, but in cities and thickly settled 
regions he is out of place. 

Wherever he is kept he should have a comfortable 
doghouse and be taught to stay there nights and 
at proper hours. He should be regularly and so 
abundantly fed that he will not be compelled to 
wander about the neighborhood in search of food. 

He should not disturb people by barking, and par- 
ticularly should he not bark at pedestrians or 
passing teams. 

To teach him not to chase cats, rabbits, squirrels 
or any little animals on the premises the master 
will break this habit with the aid of a handful of 
small pebble stones vigorously thrown with a sharp 
command to “stop it.’ Assisted by a quart of 
pea-sized pebbles, a dog’s bad manners and the 
quarrels of cats in the neighborhood may be abol- 
ished in a short time. : 

On the farm especially the dog may be trained to 
be of much. service in watching property and 
guarding and driving animals. To be of use, he 
should never be allowed to form the habit of 
killing sheep and doing other mischief, the result 
of wandering away from home after dark. 


VIEW OF 
GLASS FRAME 


A hotbed consists of a frame covered by a glazed 
sash. Heat is secured from a bed of fermenting 
manure set in the frame below the ground level. 
The plants are grown in soil placed to a depth of 
five to eight inches over the manure, 

A ecold-frame consists of four boards joined to- 
gether to form a frame which is set upon the 
ground and covered with sash. The heat secured 
comes from sunlight only. 

Hotbeds should be placed free from walls so there 
will be space on all sides. The pit is usually six 
feet by six feet, the frame requiring two sash, each 
three feet by six feet. A location facing the south 
or southeast should be selected, protected on the 
north and west by buildings, walls, or bushes. 
Frames should face the south and be placed so that 
no shade will fall upon them during the day. It is 
usual to dig the pit about eighteen inches deep and 
to use a subframe. Fresh horse manure containing 
plenty of straw is most desirable for use in the pit, 
as it gives a quick, intense heat. Before placing it 
in the ground it is best to prolong fermentation as 
long as possible by mixing it thoroughly every two or 


HOTBED 


TOOLS IN USE 
ON THE FARM 


Directions for Making a Hot Bed 


three days while in the pile. When ready place it 
in the pit and tramp down thoroughly. 

Before adding the soil the sash should be placed 
over the frame for three or four days while the 
manure reaches a good condition. When the soil is 
finally placed in the frame to a depth of from five 
to eight inches it should be allowed to remain for 
about four days until it becomes warm and the weed 
seeds germinate. It should then be carefully raked 
and pressed down and your hotbed is ready. 

The hotbed should be made about two weeks be- 
fore the seeds are sown. The sash should be raised 
a little every morning for ventilation, but not over- 
done in cold weather. To retain the heat the sash 
should be closed at night, and when it is extremely 
cold it is best to cover the beds with boards or old 
blankets to prevent the plants from becoming chilled. 
This precaution, however, is unnecessary when double 
glazed sash are used. 

Bank the frame above ground with straw, manure, 
or other litter, with a little soil thrown over to hold 
in position, 
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THE LARGE FARM TOOLS 


Comprising Reaping Machine, Manure Spreader, Motor Wagon, Hay Loader, Hay 
Press, Mowing Machine, Horse Rake 
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WARMEST 
REGIONS IN 
UNITED STATES 


TEMPERATURES 


HOW LOW 
THERMOMETER 
GOES IN JU. S. 


The Records Here Given Include Long Periods, Ten Years or More 


Explanation.—Water freezes at 32 degrees above zero. 


cipher, and in this table we designate zero by a dash 


We designate zero on the thermometer by a 


before figures. Thus the table shows that cold does not 


reach below 29 degrees at San Francisco, whereas the record shows 29 degrees below at Denver. 


Aver- High- Low- 
; age est est 

Alabama—Birmingham stotbua veto mOcdaetereters 104...—10 
IMO DIL Rr siciacselerete mica iors aleraare ata se Oeneicnere 102... —1 
MOM EROMECTY )s shee. < eseicce ste Shores eyo Gieeeterete 107... —5 

Alaska—See below. 

Arizona—Hlagstath |) so ccvsieveie aielslcvere AD etene 92...—18 
IPOS Tims sche she ayohetss shetella eictolens MO retetar INGE thet 22 
BYSULIMR ER REPS ciao aentiols ares lotevelamerehere ipaisucienens AZ Ore cease 22 

Arkansas—Fort Smith .......... (oy Leas arn 107..:—15 
thle eROC Kes sre rystalencicvote suateteie G2 cr 106...—12 

California—Los Angeles ........ G2iecicata 109.. 28 
Sant /Diewo: ih echciscts eu aierereie tesanete OA eat aie nila UA 32 
Sam sh raMeiSCOmejatcesveieyer eietenetione OGEverarer LOO}svererate 29 

Colorado—Denver ........+ee20-2 BOR serene 105...—29 
Granada CULOMs jiaetere sleichere tere Boban 104...—16 
TEXDVE ONY, OGinid oo oto O16 BIO a EO on 2k Ar 104. ..—27 

Connecticut—New Haven ........ i Ueiomio 100...—14 

Delaware—Hillsboro ..... osoaoons BO aielatats 104 —17 

WV PST t OM IPCC es. biecsiisi@iece ener BOsisics < 104...—15 

Florida—Jacksonville ........0... 6 Be Song OAS eae 10 
ICY, PVVESUl ioisisietsts hake ainiel ac sisiio vieye Wikeniateliete LOORR cree 41 
Meh oho he cacao MicleiWisivetere 5 GOR eer TOA Siaye tere 10 

Georeia—— Atlanta aia carlee cele sccice OlseeieedOO —s 
Columbus 
Toccoa 

Idaho—Boise ..... Hack baoneoncdo aod hss 111...—28 
Me wASto mi marsricne tere unicish checks ehnnee Meine 106. ..—i6 
OcaLcellOwesieriicnemels Homo aao S ASI eer 102...—19 

DUinOis— Catron sc, 3 bsveisyo sisi voce ese. BS eyo 106...—16 
ICAO es coe cs lahainuaedeleloieiarctars 4S) helede 108...—23 
SPRITES Sl aeriey neswaeeeele vetoes DAW 107...—22 

indilana—Bloomine tones 2. cce uesie we aes Ano 
Indianapolis ...... PR OlOieRRCI eae DB iSrcpeiere 106...—25 
SOMERS ce dinn tevevcnstslotetenetencnereroore DOM nares 108...—22 

Iowa—Des Moines ......... CrO tri Caese SULERALES ccs 109...—30 
DUDALEN = erep er etonnicl eiohelonutereteuseie NB erties 106...—32 
SLOME CLeyaach we csuacte te yeteterceeneie AS iencns 107...—381 

Ean SAS —— Hom tal iS COUt me slhrerioper cic eperey i nlmreister ne . ri 
Miaminarttairy revives erence mans vetete coleman eetarerete 5 
MOD Chay revere svebeianeetoaate Sia a eiaeeete Oar 106. ..—25 

Kentucky——Bowling. | Greem voce. lids we enace 
Wein con cyverveicie eae Oto oy MNe noe G 102...—20 
TOWISVAlLE" ves ig cS seas ciehatonckevere ove ES eee 107...—20 

Louisiana—New Orleans ........ GOs av LOZ ey eters ef 
SHrevieporttyaieauve ae senses efeitos SOO te ohare 107... —5 

Maiinie——Oron rie cavs erg heise ereveseieToe eve ZTE tb of 100 —36 
or Gleb Gey. torch. sv-tecshotey teu steven stele 4 Grane 97 —17 

Maryland—Baltimore ........ 5 DO ain & 104 —7 
princess Ame: «of okies Sel eieneine ICS Bode 99 —10 

Massachusetts—Boston ....... 3 AO laren 101 —13 
WVIOGSTOR I Kinsa ceva siancrerexsusterere a dahete Aeibiesv, aes 10 —16 
IN SINEUICIKE tS ceriejcicreicin cue Greve As AO stehere 89. —4 

Michigan—Detroit ..... bondosco 48.....101...—24 
Saginaw 

Minnesota—Minneapolis ......... 45..... 104...—41 
Winnebago.. are aie Gur ad aie. reneteumreeterete 

Mississippi—Biloxi Geese LOO Bee 1 
Vicksburg .. (nodon 101. —1 


These records have been taken by the United 
States Government and cover quite long periods of 
time, in many cases ten years. 

It will be noticed that Key West, Florida, has the 
warmest temperature throughout the year. While 
the killing frost comes with the thermometer down 
to 32 degrees, the temperature at Key West, Flor- 
ida, never gets lower than 41 degrees. 

It is observed that the coldest section in any 
territory in the United States is in Alaska, north 
of the Yukon River. The great growth of straw- 


berries, grasses and other plants in summer in 
nerthern Alaska results from the long days of 
sunshine, when the days of sunshine are about 


twenty hours long. 

Having no ocean breeze to cool the air, Yuma, 
Arizona, is steadily in one of the warmest regions 
of the United States. Yuma, 120 above. Aaska, 
80 below. 


Alaska Temperatures.—The range of climate in 
Alaska is greater than the range between Maine 
and Florida. The southernmost point on the coast 
will average about the same as Washington, D. C., 
only the winters are slightly warmer and there is 


Aver- High- Low- 


Missouri—Kansas City 


Sige MEOW Go gashooahAGooobaKe’ 
Montana—Great Falls ... 
FSalISPEUIOT te reietetsserciavarstetenste 
IMIS Si Citty. <= pete rere hoobdooaurond 
Nebraska—Fremont ...... 
Riaimcalma =: couse aarnre ooe0500 
INO Away TERAHEY cig och moodoLOe db 
Nevada—Carson "City. cscs asrectetere 
Winnemucca: ©). minim sis. «6 
New Hampshire—Concords....... 
(Pl yam Oui 6 sates an recess telteks terete 
New Jersey—Cape May ........ 
"EU SIEOM Wsicaciete raat eters cists 
New Mexico—Mesilla Park 
Sanita e lien eaeteicietatistehalst eters 
New. York—Albany Niessen ese. = 
TS buaee Ko Sis Oin ow Hn ean Cao EMS 


New York City ..... 
North Carolina—Ashevill 


CHarlOEtSN vtcreiielelete) lelereteneieusteraite 

FEATS Ny o.oo eita tates sisiemelctate tenes ecece tele 
North Dakota—Bismarck ....... 

Dewilis: VIGAKO Nr etavejaileiolcieleterauetreneks 
Ohio—Cleveland  s..c8<,s0.0cswis see 

Guan on spo ouogoooooe ao 

Col WMS: eid scpoictule: oteke eve iecsianeaete 
Oklahoma—Chandler ............ 

Miusikomeel +. tarckisustesye-s ehactes 

Stil walters G5 ys culieteravsraiessiaeist ete . 
Oregon—Baker City ............ wi AD Seas 101...—20 

Portland Mercier sicten tres 53.....102... —2 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia ...... DO abitersreye 108... —6 

Pittshureih: | esas ctevsnys awe eee Deaieiete aie 108...—20 
Rhode Island—Providence ....... BO. 2 LOS —— 
South Carolina—Charleston ...... GG ae 104... —=% 

Greenville Vwi esatatensvetecevsiewe area a HSiaunts 97... —5 
South Dakota—Pierre ........... cing: 5 110...—39 
Tennessee—Memphis ............ 620 eee 104... —9 

INE Ln pINEY A Sai6c sche panos oo DO eters 104...—13 
Texas— Rilo aisoi ieycbareraversuene-t ohensiete ene G35 4. 113... —5 

Galveston ihre. pheolekclat ono tersiecs AO sreteiene OSin aie aey 
WMfa-— LO PAM Hiatencuattets pst aparesain inte lanate AGS ae 100...—19 

Saltalkcel Ciity, oh iinet’ cites ere Hosea 102...—20 
Vermont—Burlington ........... 4AGi Slows 96...—21 

INOMtD Telia eres ietelateteloherariereherete A Secs 95...—32 
Virginia—Charlottesville ........ 56)... LOO SS ——s 

hamptons vaiercwrk ace wie ehabels| chotey eferamcele ieee 98 shies ee 
Washington—Tacoma ......... o« 50)... 3509 

Spokane s (iseutatvrcieercerckertena cies ASI Ta tar 104. ..—30 
West Virginia—Elkins .......... BOM vere 94...—21 

Parkershures) ees ef nyamates “euantenctie ay: We 102...—27 
Wisconsin—Madison ....... Basco AGm sists 104...—29 

MiliwranlcGe Se pnrenetelererelekereuetetetere AD ireretake 100. ..—25 
Wyoming—Cheyenne Hoerstaye teltetehe 32 SE rear 100...—88 

Wander Vi svospecsersietete a shave dca evaie ere) Adie stele eh stakes 


There are naturally eight climatie proy- 
with temperatures ranging as 


less snow. 

inces in Alaska, 

follows: 

1—Pacific coast: 90 degrees above to 4 below. 

2—Alaskan Peninsula. 

38—Aleutian Islands: 78 degrees above to 5 below. 

4—Behring Sea: 70 degrees above at Mt. Carmel 
Mission; 380 below at Ft. Alexander. 

5—Behring Sea Islands. 

6—Arctiec Coast: 65 degrees above to 55 below at 
Pt. Barrow. 

7—Interior: 112 degrees above (Circle City) to 80 
below at Ft. Reliance. 

Government Agricultural Stations are located at 
Sitka, Rampart, Fairbanks and Kodiak. A score of 
varieties of strawberries suitable for the climate 
have been developed at Sitka. Rampart has made 
successful experimental tests in grain, notably barley 
and oats. The Kodiak station has been devoted 
principally to dairying and livestock; the native 
grasses have proved almost as good as alfalfa for 
stock. Fairbanks station is little more than fairly 


under way; experiments in raising potatoes, oats, 
hay, winter wheat, celery, rhubarb, cauliflower and 
cabbage. 
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ures of protection, would reduce this sum materially 
and for the individual may easily mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 


What Is Frost? 


Frost, as we all commonly recognize it, is a con- 
densation of moisture on plants in the shape of 
small ice crystals. Usually the air a short distance 
above the earth is several degrees above the freez- 
ing point at the time that frosts occur. The plants 
and the earth itself, however, radiate heat very 
rapidly after sunset and may reach a point where 
the surface is below the temperature of freezing. 
Immediately the moisture in the air is deposited on 
these surfaces in the form of ice crystals. 


Location 


In setting out to plant a given area, or in search- 
ing for a suitable piece of ground on which to place 
a given crop, the danger of frost should receive 
eareful study. Many crops can stand heavy frosts. 
Naturally these may be raised in areas that are 
not particularly free from spring and fall 
Other crops which are_ especially 
never be attempted except 

Any valley within the 


frosts. 
tender should 
in suitable 
temperate zone that is 
more or less shut in at its lower end is likely to 
prove a settling point for cold air. On the other 
hand, hillsides sufficiently elevated above such val- 
leys are protected by the very fact that the cold 
air drains away from them and are likely to be 
comparatively free from damaging frosts. Due 
recognition of these two facts should be made in 
deciding what crop to grow or what land to choose. 


locations. 


Factors That Influence Frosts 


It is everywhere recognized that clear, still nights 
are particularly apt to be frosty. The reason for 
this is easily found. Clouds serve as a blanket to 
the layer of atmosphere just above the earth and 
hold the heat. The radiation of heat from the earth 
and from plants goes on very much more slowly 
when the sky is overcast with clouds. 

Winds tend to prevent -frosts, because they stir 
up the air and keep it from forming in layers. Jf 
the air is kept constantly stirred by winds, the cold 
air next the earth will be mixed with the warmer 
air above and the freezing temperature at the sur- 
Thus large 
may 


face of the earth will not be reached. 
fans, propelled by gasoline or electric power, 
produce a breeze that will prevent frost. 


Protection Against Frosts 


Anything that will serve as a blanket to assist 
the earth and the plants to retain the heat they 
have absorbed during the day will tend to prevent 
frost. This blanket may be water vapor, a heavy 
cloud of smoke, or such artificial coverings as straw, 
boards, earth, etc. With low-growing plants like 
the strawberry, straw may be used to great advan- 
tage as a protection against frost. The value of 
one crop saved in this way will pay for the labor 
and cost many times over. Garden vegetables of 
tender varieties may often be protected by plowing 
so as to cover their tops with earth. 

No practical means have yet been devised for 
protecting extensive areas of field crops such as po- 
tatoes from frost, but in vine and tree fruits, where 
the value of the crop is so much greater, protective 
measures may profitably be employed. 

A common plan is to build fires or smudges at fre- 
quent intervals through an orchard, thereby creating 
a dense cloud of smoke, which hangs over the or- 
chard and blankets it. 
any suitable material that 
orchard heaters may be purchased. 
are now on the market. 

It is important that the fires be rather small in 
size and distributed at frequent intervals. This is 
because it is undesirable to create a heavy and 
strong draft such as a large fire gives rise to, since 
this draft will carry away to the upper atmosphere 
the heat and smoke that is needed next to the earth. 

Some orchardists have followed the plan of using 


These fires may be made of 
is at hand, or special 
Several makes 


WHEN 
INJURIOUS FROSTS 
Temperatures at Which Fruits Are Injured by Frost 

The total damage wrought in the United States 

by the frosts of spring and fall runs into many mil- 

_ lions of dollars. Naturally most of this is unavoid- 
able, but a knowledge of the conditions governing 
frosts, and where possible the use of proper meas- 


HOW 
PREVENT 


bags of manure to create a smudge. The manure 
is tightly packed into the bags and these are dis- 
tributed through the orchard so as to be ready for 
use if needed. When frost threatens kerosene is 
poured on the bag and it is set on fire. It will burn 
slowly, giving off a dense smoke and adding moisture 
Lg ue Fe which will assist in forming an effective 
anket. 


Temperatures Injurious to Plants 


The following table shows the temperatures at 
which the plants mentioned are liable to receive 
injury from frost. The temperatures are, as nearly 
as possible, those of the air in contact with the plant 
itself. Frost usually comes when the sky is clear, 
the wind dies down at sunset, and the air has a 
crisp, sharp feeling. Plants may often be saved if 
given very slight protection—a cover of cheese-cloth, 
branches of trees or even newspapers. In small 
sheltered gardens frost may sometimes be warded 
off by building a smudge fire or by placing shallow 
Pans of water near the plants: 
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HOW NATURE PREPARES FOR SPRING 


No Change in a Thousand Years 


S. Edward Paschall, in Farm and Garden News 


The rush and haste and hurry of spring work, 
when a score of things sometimes demand attention 
at once, can be avoided by imitating Nature. 

Nature never hurries. The secret of her achieve- 
ment is that she never halts. Springtime is merely 
one of her several annual culminations. Well-devised 
and long-pursued Dlans have produced their due re- 
sults. It is like a play on the stage. The actors 
have been rehearsing for months and know their 
parts well. The curtain rises on a performance that 
is perfect in every detail. The scenery is fresh each 
season, though the plot is as old as the hills. 

Nature begins her spring work just about twelve 
months in advance. No sooner are this year’s leaves 
open than next year’s buds begin to form. By 
August the axillary buds of the apple are mature 
and may be transferred by human agency to another 
tree. Leaf buds and fruit buds are alike formed and 
finished before the close of summer. Witch hazel 
opens its yellow flowers in October and November 
and perfects its seeds late the following summer. 

Underground work is completed before the advent 
of winter. All the bulbs, corms, tubers, rootstocks, 
and suckers are developed and made ready for quick 
action when spring comes striding northward at the 
rate of thirteen miles a day. 

The so-called weeds and wild flowers sow their 
seeds in autumn. The freezing of winter does not 
injure them. Indeéd, the seeds of certain plants re- 
quire freezing before they will germinate. Nature 
scatters the smaller seeds gently on the surface of 
the ground, to be covered with sand or loam byethe 
action of rain, snow, or wind. The larger seeds must 
be placed deeper in the soil, and the work devolves 
upon squirrels, mice, and birds. Human beings, copy- 
ing Nature’s methods, have adopted the following 
rule:, Plant seeds about four times their own diam- 
eter in the: soil. 

In winter the trees, shrubs, and herbs appear to 
be asleep, but in reality they are more or less awake 
and active, at least part of the time. The sap of 
trees begins to flow freely in February and March, 
with the increase of daylight. 

Nature does a vast amount of effective manure- 
spreading in autumn, when she coats every field and 
forest with decaying organic matter, including leaves, 
dead grass, and the stems of weeds. The rain and 
snow compost this material and convert it into plant 
food. 

In addition to this annual supply of organic plant 
food, there is a considerable amount of inorganic 
fertility separated each year from the rock particles 
of the soil. Nature employs frost and ice to lift, 
pinch, expand, and tear apart the upper layer of the 
earth, thus affecting the soil to a depth of five or 
more inches. Often the ground is pulverized as 
though stirred by harrow teeth. No small amounts 
of lime, potash, and phosphoric acid (called mineral 
fertilizers) are thus set free and made available. 
Freezing and thawing produce both mechanical and 
chemical results, just as summer cultivation of the 
soil produces results of two sorts. 

At the close of winter, with long days and warm 
rains, Nature is ready with her moving pictures. 


Her land has been fertilized, cultivated, seeded and 
rested, and everything set in order. Results are cer- 
tain to be quick and spectacular. How can human- 
ity compete with such conditions? There is going 
to be a sudden release of energy on a world-wide 
scale. How can the farmer hope to keep step with 
the rapid march of events? 

The answer is simple. It is only needful to imi- 
tate Nature—that is, to be prepared. The secret is 
in beginning long in advance—a year, if need be. 
To work for tomorrow as well as for today, is called 
cumulative action; it gains force as it proceeds. 
Some people call it taking time by the forelock. A 
well-broken horse can be led by the forelock or tuft 
of hair growing above the forehead. Time, to be led 
by the forelock, must be under control. Thorough 
cultivation of the soil is cumulative in its effects be- 
cause the process benefits more than one crop. Na- 
ture’s work is conspicuously cumulative, for she is 
ever making plans for the morrow. She hoards her 
resources and lives within her income. 

Operations in field and garden can be hastened 
and valuable spring days saved by observing Nature’s 
methods of preparing and applying plant food not 
only in autumn but at all seasons of the year. Im- 
mediate destruction of waste material is the rule. 
zie gid becomes the new. Death is at once followed 
by life. 

Nobody has yet found a better place to store the 
natural manures than on the surface of the garden, 
lawn, or field. Some farmers follow the system of 
immediate disposal during the entire year, never per- 
mitting heaps to accumulate at the stables. When 
the ground is covered with snow they set up stakes 
to mark the area that has been top-dressed. People 
who oppose this plan speak of a loss of fertility by 
leaching when the ground is frozen, but those who 
practice it say that the waste is trifling as compared 
to any known method of storage and that the results 
are highly satisfactory. 

It will be observed also (and this is not a stretch 
of the imagination) that Nature sharpens her tools 
during the so-called rest months of winter. There 
is a keen cutting edge on the frost and ice and even 
on the air and the sunshine of early spring, though 
soft, is still suggestive of cold. Men’s sharp tools 
make for haste and speed. Nature’s sharp tools pre- 
vent hurry and check progress that would otherwise 
be too rapid. 

Nature’s working plans have not changed one iota 
in a thousand years. Her master word is prepared- 
ness. Good farmers are those who are prepared. 
Preparedness enables workers to keep pace with their 
work and to push things instead of being pushed by 
things. This spring, therefore, is the time to get 
started on next spring’s work. 4 

Remember Nature’s sequences: Plans made long in 
advance; continuous and cumulative work; entire 
preparedness without haste or hurry. It is not ar- 
gued that a farmer’s spring work can be done in 
advance of the season’s arrival, but only that it can 
be so planned and executed that there will be no 
need of worry or waste of energy. 


Spraying Calendar 


The necessity of spraying is ac- 
knowledged by all authorities as 
being one of the requirements of 
successful fruit growing. Spray- 
ing not only insures better fruit, 
but more of it, greatly increasing 


its quality and value. 
later, hellebore. 


Bordeaux. 


Grapevines (Fungus diseases; flea- Third 


First application: In spring 
when buds swell, copper sulphate 
solution. Paris green fer flea- 
beetle. 

Second application: When leaves 
are 1 to 1% inches in diameter, 
Bordeaux. Paris green for larvae 
of flea-beetle. 

Third application: When flow- 
ers have fallen, Bordeaux. Paris 
green as before. 


above. 


as above. 


Fourth application: 
days later, Bordeaux. 


Currant (Mildew; worms) 


First application: At first sight 
of worms, arsenites. 

Second application: 
If leaves mildew, 


application: If 
eetle) persist, hellebore. 


Gooseberry (Mildew; worms) 


First application: When leaves 
expand, Bordeaux. 


Second application: 
days later, Bordeaux. For.worms, 


Raspberry, Blackberry, Dewberry 
(Anthracnose; rust) 


First application: Before buds 


break, copper sulphate solution. 
Cut out badly diseased canes. 

Second application: During the 
summer, if rust appears on leaves, 
Bcrdeaux. 

Third application: Repeat sec- 
ond, if necessary. (Orange or red 
rust is treated best by destroying 
entirely the affected plants.) 


Ten to 14 


Ten days 


worms 
Strawberry (rust) 


First application: As first fruits 
are setting, Bordeaux. 

Second application: After last 
fruits are harvested, Bordeaux. 

Spray materials are now sold 
by all leading seedsmen, drug and 
hardware stores, and are put up 
in concentrated form with full di- 
rections for use. 


For worms, as 


Ten to 14 


PECAN AND 
OTHER NUTS 


FACTS ABOUT 
NUT TREES 


Conditions Favorable for Growing Nuts 


Almonds 


The almond is of the same family as the peach and 
the nectarine, and the cultivation is similar to that 
for those fruits. It is a native of Asia and northern 
Africa and flourishes in America in those regions 
where the olive thrives. The tree grows to about 
20 feet in height, has delicate pinkish blossoms that 
appear before the leaves, which are a long oval, 
pointed, with delicate saw-toothed edges. 


Chestnuts 


The chestnut is profitably grown for market and 
as a shade tree makes a beautiful ornament. The 
native chestnut produces a comparatively small, but 
sweet-flavored nut, while the Spanish nut, intro- 
duced by the early Spaniards, has spread through 
the South and is larger, if coarser. A new species 
recently introduced from Japan, grows on tall shrubs, 
it makes a good hedge-row plant besides producing 
a profitable crop. The pounded chestnut paste is 
used in confectionery here but the nut has not yet 
become a staple article of diet as it is among the 
peasantry of Italy and Spain, though American 
epicures have learned to use chestnuts in stuffing 
roast poultry. 


Pecans 


In recent years the pecan has become a very im- 
portant nut, particularly in the Southern States, 
and it may be said that there is no other fruit or 
nut tree which fits so well into the general farm- 
ing of this region as the pecan. Cotton, corn, 
cowpeas, and other farm crops can be grown to 
advantage among the trees when they are young, 
and even until the trees have begun to bear well. 


When Start a Pecan Orchard 


The region in which the pecan may be grown, 
with a proper selection of varieties, extends from 
Virginia to Florida, thence west into Texas and 
Oklahoma. It is destined to become the most im- 
portant horticultural tree in this whole region, and 
the pecan orchards of the South will rival the ap- 
ple orchards of the North and Northwest. The 
pecan, under proper conditions, will continue to 
bear fruit long after other trees planted at the 
same time have ceased to grow; in fact, a pecan 
orchard is equal to many peach orchards—for in- 
stance, in length of life and fruitfulness. As shade 
trees they make handsome specimens, and they are 
well adapted for street, road, and yard planting. 


How Plant Pecan Trees 


Pecan trees should not be set closer than 40 feet 
apart each way, and from this distance up to 50 
feet will be found about right for most soils. The 
best season for setting the trees is immediately 
after the leaves fall in autumn. December and 
January are good months, though the planting sea- 
son may be continued through February or even 
March if there is good moisture in the soil. In 
planting, it will always be found best to set trees 
of good size, provided they are vigorous and thrifty. 
Preference should be given to trees of 4 to 5 and 
5 to 7 feet grades, as they will give better satis- 
faction than smaller sizes. 

The ground should be carefully staked out, a 
stake being set for each tree. The holes should 
be dug wide and deep. In planting the trees, set 
them at the same depth as they stood in the 
nursery rows. Pack the earth close and tight 
around the roots with the hands. The roots must 
be well covered with damp sacks or burlap to keep 
them from the sun and wind. Any broken roots 
should be cut back or cut off before planting. The 
tops of young trees need not be cut back, but trees 
grading 4 to 5 feet and up should have the tops cut. 


How Soon Yield Crop 


In six to eight years after planting, the trees 
will begin to bear light crops, and by ten years they 
should be yielding fairly well. A good fertilizer for 
young trees is one containing about 4 per cent 
nitrogen and 6 to 7 per cent each of phosphoric 
acid and potash. For bearing trees increase the 
potash to about 10 per cent. Stable manure and 
woodashes can also be used to advantage. 


“without frost, 


Walnuts 


English Walnut or Persian Walnut, 
called the Madeira-nut tree, is a native of Persia, 
is beautiful as an ornamental tree and will grow 
as far north as New York but produces fruit only 
in the warmer sections of the country. As a profit- 
able industry the raising of English walnuts is con- 
fined to about the same localities as the raisin grape. 
The tree has flourished in California for years. 

In the development of the nut industry, the Japan 
walnut is well worthy of a place in every planting, 
and no home orchard should be without a few trees. 
They should be planted on well-drained land—a 
sandy or clay loam with a clay foundation is well 
adapted. The tree is a vigorous grower, and comes 
into bearing early. In habit of growth they are 
low and spreading, reaching a height of 15 or 
20 feet, with a spread of branch of about the 
same distance. The leaves are large and handsome, 
The nuts are borne in clusters of fifteen to twenty. 
They have rather thick shells, with sweet, plump 
kernels of very fine quality. They make beautiful 
lawn or shade trees, 

The black walnut is one of our most noteworthy 
native trees. At one time common throughout the 
whole of the HBastern and Central United States, 
it has become a comparatively rare tree in most 
parts of its native home. Its timber, highly prized 
for cabinet work, is more valuable than any other 
native timber. It is also coming into prominence 
as a stock on which to graft and bud the English or 
Persian walnut. The nuts, though thick-shelled, 
are rich, oily, and sweet. The trees grow to a large 
size with wide-spreading branches, making it a 
noticeable tree in any landscape. It is well worth 
planting for its nuts, for its timber, and for its 
beauty as an ornamental shade tree. It succeeds 
best on well-drained land, and should not be planted 
on wet soil. 


sometimes 


Peanuts 


The peanut plant is a “trailing annual,’ growing 
from 1 to 2 feet high, with pale green, hairy stems 
and spreading branches. It has the peculiar habit 
of maturing its fruit underground. 

Two general varieties are known, the larger 
termed ‘‘Virginia hand-picked,’ and the smaller va- 
riety called Spanish. The former are generally sold 
for roasting and the latter used, shelled, for the 
manufacture of peanut butter, salted peanuts, the 
many candies, and the peanut oil of commerce, 
which is considered preferable to olive oil for table 
use, and is used also by watch-makers and others 
for delicate machinery. 

A long, hot, moist summer, at least five months 
is demanded by the peanut, and to 
reach perfect condition it should have little rainfall 
at harvest time. It wants a well-balanced soil; too 
much humus makes an excessive growth of vine 
at the expense of the root, while if the soil is poor 
in lime, one will harvest only a crop of empty pods; 
in such case, a ton of quick-lime or three tons of 
marl may be applied to an acre with good results; 
phosphoric acid and potash may be used liberally. 

The peanut should follow a cultivated crop, as 
corn or cotton, and for the benefit of the peanut, 
stable manure should be applied to this previous 
crop. The Spanish peanut is recommended as a 
forage crop, being especially raised for swine. It 
should be harvested before frost, even if grown only 
for fodder. 

Peanuts are sometimes planted in hills, so that 
they may be cultivated both ways; the usual way, 
however, 
dropping the seed by hand at distances of four 
inches to two feet apart in the row. Two bushels 
of seed in the pod will sow an acre. It is best to 
remove the pod before sowing the larger varieties, 
taking great care that the skin is not broken. Sur- 
face cultivation should be given to kill the weeds 
and also to let in the air and rain more freely to 
the roots, 

In harvesting, the tap-root should be cut, using 
a special plow adapted to this purpose, the vines 
may then be carefully lifted with pitchforks and 
later stacked around short poles, where they are left 
for perhaps a fortnight; the pods are then picked off 
by hand and placed in bags to be stored in dry, 
well-ventilated sheds, 


is to plant them in furrows, 3 feet apart, ’ 


TOOLS REQUIRED BY THE NEW SETTLERS 


Iron Bearn Plow to Break Ground, Followed by Subsoil and Other 
Tools Herewith Seen and Mentioned 


Sub-soil Plow 


By following the fSow with a sub-soil plow 
the earth can be broken to a depth of from 
15 to 20 inches, giving roots a wider range 
for food, and the plants are hardly affected 
by excessive 
drought or a 
wet season, 
as the deep 
soil absorbs 
all ihe rain 
like a sponge 
and gradu- 
ally gives off 
moisture 
during dry, 
hot weather. 
The “ Guid Medal ” involves new principles and accomplishes the work without; 
throwing any sub-soil on top. Its merits are ease of penctration, light draft, 
Superior pulverization of hard pan, perfection of the ‘* mole track” effect. 
The one-horse plow will reach to a depth equal to the height of its standard—15 
to 16 inches—and the two horse plow to the depth of 20 inches. 
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TOOLS FOR PREPARING SEED BED. 


bu- 
Common on many farms. Wooden drag, tu 
lar roller, spring-tooth harrow, disk harrow, 
epike-tooth harrow, 


It Is Well to 
Know Weights of 
All Farm Products 


WEIGHTS OF A BUSHEL | canttience 


Form the Habit of Learning on the Farm 
Weight of Every Farm Product 


Legal and Customary Weights, per Bushel, in Various States 


Anthracite Apples, Buck- Corn, Corn, 

STATE. Coal. Apples. Dried. Barley. Beans. wheat. on Cob. Shelled. Oats. 
Alabama 47 BOS ce se aie ary Seaseronairi ove) syee hi fghtiick ey spaced Globe ietarere aes 32 
Arkansas ate 60 pia RI ratte ella te 32 
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Colorado oe 60. yaney Eth Oe 32 
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Garden Tools from Henderson’s Implement Catalogue 


>—— a 


SQUARE POINT SHOVEL, 


LOPPING SHEARS 


LITTLE GIANT PRUNER AND SAW 
COMBINED. 


NaN 2 


GRASS SHEARS. 


GRAPE-THINNING SCISSORS. 


HAZELTINE'S WEEDER. 


GRUB HOE. 


TW ——— 
rr iT 


: : eer MTT Umm = 
 —_—_———,, SWIVEL PRUNING saw 
os 4) “ BRUSH AXE. ——"o = ©) 


SQUARE POINT SPADE. 


VEGETABLE SCOOP. 


ENGLISH FLOWER-GATHERING SCISSO 


AMERICAN 
FLOWER-GATHER- 
ING SCISGORs. 


TREE DIGGING SPADE, 


RUBBER PLANT 
SPRINKLERS. 


Hammer, 


Ne aN LIGHTNING 
re \f {KD DOUBLE-EDGE 


PRUNING SAW 


WIRE EXTENSION 
TOMATO SUPPORT. 


CREO! / 


GARDEN LINE AND REEL. 


—, 


LIGHTNING HAY KNIFE. 


DRAW HOE, 


ACME WEEDING HOES 


STEEL BOW RAKE, 


sal 


SPADING OR DIGGING FORKS. 


FLORAL TOOLS. 


ASPARAGUS 
KNIVES. 


BASKET. EXCELSIOR WEEDER. 
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Modern Improvement in Tools and Growth of Plants 


The gardens of to-day with 
_. their long rows instead of beds, need up-to- 
date tools that will do all of the work with 
the least expenditure of time, labor and 
money. Here are 38 combinations, 
ranging in pricefrom$2.50to $12.00, 
that answer every need whether 


planting, cultivating, or distrib- many attachments forspecial 
uting fertilizer. There are purposes so that each gar- 
dener may find just what he 


wants. 


w 


Combined Harrow 
and Cultivator. 


An all-around, popular, adaptable toob 
Is extensively used in cultivating sugar 
beets. Hae 
diamonde 
shaped steel 
teeth with cul- 
tivator point 
forged on one 
end. They are 
adjustable fo 
¥ F depth an 
angle. With lever expander, cultivates 34 in. wide and closes to 11. Whes 
furnished without wheel, Price, $4.50. 


‘Tray partially filled with potatoes for 


\A Spike-Tooth Harrow with Lever Up. A Smoothing eprenwing: 
Harrow with Lever Down. 


a 
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Some of the Tools and Helps on the Farm 


Churn, Cream Separator, Grapery, Chicken Coop, and Manure Spreader 


This style of churn proves very satisfactory 
on the average farm 


SS Sa 
= — 


Chicken coop with inclosed and partly covered 


Tun, 
ne 
tt” 


a 
eh 
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Implements Used on the Farm, from Henderson’s Catalogue 


HAND CARTS. 


HUSKING PINS. 


GRASS SHEARS. 


ED 


CORN SHELLERS. 
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STORAGE OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Community Interests Are Solving the Problem of Proper Care of 
Fruits, Vegetables and Grain—the Last Step Towards 
Putting the Farm on a Business Basis. 


Proper storage, whether for fruits, vegetables or grain, is a topic 
of constantly growing importance to the farmer. Every year cold 
storage is being brought closer to the farm. The farmer knows its 
benefits; he knows that by means of refrigeration crops may be held 
till market conditions are right. He knows that the harvest time is 
not the proper season for realizing good prices for his produce, and 
he knows as well that someone is making an extra profit from holding 
the fruit that he has raised until the normal supply has been used 
and prices have gone up in consequence. Like other business men, 
he wants a fair return for his labor and investment, and through 
individual or community cold-storage plants he is beginning to see 
his way clear to accomplishing his object. 


Of course only on large farms would an individual storage plant 
pay, except in the way of granaries, bins, silos, barns and cellars. 
Artificial refrigeration requires a fairly large output to overcome 
the cost of maintenance. But the community storage plant is easily 
feasible, as has been proved in the case of co-operative grain elevators, 
and in the shipping associations of fruit and vegetable growers in 
many. parts of the country. The larger the organization, the greater 
the net profit, but even small communities raising a common crop 
can profitably adapt the scheme to their own use. 

In California—in all the big fruit states—co-operative associations 
of fruit-growers are taking over for themselves the responsibilities 
as well as the profits of proper handling, holding and selling of 
perishable farm products. The orange and lemon growers of Cali- 
fornia are banded together in such a mutually helpful organization. 
The growers of early vegetables, both there and in Florida and other 
southern states, are falling in line. In the Hast, the cranberry industry 
is organized on much the same basis, and in many Michigan localities 
peaches are marketed and handled in this economical fashion. 


Branch cold-storage plants are being installed in the smaller mar- 
ket towns as feeders for the big centers of consumption. Farmers are 
being encouraged to buy storage when the market price of farm 
products is too low to tempt selling. The commission man is hiring © 
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| Storage of Farm Products—Continued 


out his services as an expert in the storage of fruit, selling storage 
to the farmer who wants to take his own chances on the market. 


There was a time, not so many years ago, when the average 
farmer raised only fruit for home use. The surplus was sold when 
ripe—if at all—at ridiculous prices, or left to rot on the ground. 
Apples brought twenty to fifty cents the bushel direct from the 
orchard; by the holidays the price was out of sight and few to be 
bought at any price. That was before the dav of commercial refrig- 
eration. Now the situation has changed. Prices continue to be low 
when the crop matures; prices soar through the winter; but apples 
are nevertheless plentiful. The profit goes to the man who takes the 
risk—the commission man who has a storage plant to conserve the 
fruit till market conditions are right. 


But conditions are again changing. Everywhere farmers are 
beginning to demand their fair share of the profits, willing at the 
same time to bear their fair share of the risk. A number of circum- 
stances have made the new condition possible. New and economical 
methods of refrigeration—smaller and cheaper plants nearer the farm 
or on it. Hasier and cheaper means of distribution. The parcel post 
system is making an easy path direct from producer to consumer, 
and the express companies are offering like inducements. It is now 
profitable to ship in smaller and smaller quantities. The small fruits, 
egos, butter, vegetables, ete., find a ready market in the city, trans- 
ported at a rate that leaves a margin. 

But for the larger fruits, the parcel post or express shipment is 
not so practical. Moreover, the harvest season comes but once, while 
the demand continues the year round, prices improving steadily out 
of season. The longer the farmer is able to hold his fruit, the better 
his profit. In progressive communities associations are being formed 
to install storage plants, refrigeration centers, sales agencies. An 
expert is put in charge, the expenses being taken care of pro rata. 
The local manager is in touch with markets, prices, the condition of 
the produce. His employers realize a good profit on his services. 


But the members of the association must know something about 
the storing of fruit so that it may reach the plant in condition best 
adapted for long keeping. A few directions along this line may prove 
of value. 


_ Apples, Pears, Peaches. These fruits usually should be fully 
grown and highly colored to give the best keeping and commercial 
qualities. Appearance counts a great deal in determining price, but 
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fruit will stay sound longer and be freer from scald and rot if thor- 
oughly ripe. However, fruit from rapidly growing young trees is 
likely to be overgrown and often needs picking earlier. Picking over 
the trees several times may be necessary to get uniformity, but it 
pays. It pays to grade fruit according to size, color and quality. 
Imperfect fruit rots more quickly and soon contaminates the rest. 
Bruised fruit should be sorted out. 


The fruit should be stored as quickly as possible after picking. 
The ripening which takes place between picking and storage shortens 
the life of the fruit, especially if the weather is hot. In the storage 
plant the fruit should be kept at a temperature of 31 to 32 degrees. 
Wrapping the fruit holds the color and prevents wilting and bruising. 
Keeping the fruit closely packed in closed boxes or barrels helps; 
ventilation hastens rot. 


Small Fruit. As a rule small fruit, berries, ete., are not held in 
cold storage more than a few days. For this purpose a temperature 
of 36 to 40 degrees is satisfactory. To keep for any great length of 
time the fruit must be thoroughly frozen. It is well to remember 
that such fruit rapidly deteriorates after being removed from refrig- 
eration, and that the best results are obtained when the fruit is merely 
cooled for quick sale. Small fruit that is carefully sorted and graded 
finds better and easier sale. Bruising of fruit is minimized by making 
the commercial package as small as possible. 

As a rule, berries, currants, cherries, ete., should be picked when 
well matured and fully colored, but while still firm. The same condi- 
tions hold true regarding grapes, cranberries, the smaller plums, ete. 


Pre-cooling of Fruit. In order to assist the shipper, pre-cooling 
plants have been established at nearly all large shipping stations, so 
that the fruit may be cooled before packing. After being placed in 
erates or boxes or barrels, the cooling is necessarily very slow, and 
much deteriorization may result before the car refrigeration is complete 
enough to arrest it. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that reduced 
temperature is necessary for the proper keeping of perishable products, 
even when fruit is separately wrapped, packed in sawdust, or other- 
wise protected, and the initial cooling is a very essential part of 
the process. Packed fruit will stay warm or will stay cool a long time. 


Vegetables. As a rule vegetables are not so delicate and there is 
much better chance of reviving wilted shipments. Many of the coarser 
vegetables, too—potatoes, turnips, squashes, pumpkins, etc., unless 
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designed for long keeping, do not require any extra precautions save 
protection from bruising, freezing and dampness. Of these the last 
is especially important. Potatoes should be thoroughly dry before 
being packed for shipping; any care in the way of cleaning, sorting, 
ete., pays in higher price per bushel. . 


Fresh vegetables as a rule should be packed closely, where possible, 
with roots or tops left on. Lettuce keeps better where not trimmed 
too closely, although properly bleached head lettuce brings a higher 
price when trimmed. Bunch stuff sells more easily and brings better 
prices than bulk, but requires more careful handling and a readier 
market. Pod peas and beans should be boxed in commercial quan- 
tities—the less any vegetable is handled the better its appearance 
and condition. 


Grains. No farmer needs instruction in the storing of grain, 
and the method of shipping is familiar enough. The grain should 
be thoroughly ripe, thoroughly dry, and should be kept in a place 
not subject to great variations of temperature and away from all 
dampness. Proper ventilation is necessary, but water is the greatest 


grain enemy. Most of the grain of the country is now stored in 


elevators, one or more being located in or near every grain-producing 
community. Many of these elevators are co-operative in their nature, 
the expense being borne proportionately. Asa rule, the farmer stores 
on his farm only his stock food and seeding grain. 


Co-operation in the handling and sale of fruit, vegetables and 
grain. Inasmuch as under the mixed-crop system few farmers raise 
enough of any one kind of fruit or vegetable to make an individual 
refrigeration plant very profitable, co-operative organizations are 
coming into favor. Occasionally it is cheaper to use the branch com- 
mission house for this purpose when the amount shipped at any one 
time is small. Only when the agriculture of a community is of one 
kind would any extensive plant pay. But in the grape districts, the 
apple regions, the peach and pear and truck-farming regions, such 
an organization meets a real need. Some of the benefits derived are 
quickly apparent to the farmer whose fruit has barely paid hauling 
expenses because of poor condition on arrival. Car-lot shipments of 
perfectly kept produce are cheaper to handle and bring better prices. 
Such an association, too, has a tendency to improve the quality of 
the fruit and vegetables offered for sale, and it certainly enables the 
farmer to realize his fair share of the profits derived from holding 
his crop for advantageous market conditions. 
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